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THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  A  FRENCH  CANTON. 

fllHE  canton  of  Cambrin,  in  the  iirrondiBsement  of  B^thune 
'-  (Faa-de-CaJais),  is  sitoated  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Lens.  On  the  south  it  is  honnded  by  the  Qohelle,  and 
towards  the  north  it  invades  the  Low  Countries  a  Uttle.  Its 
physical  features  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  other  cantons 
in  the  arrondissement  of  B^thoue :  the  plain  extends  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  there  are  few  or  no  undulations,  and  very 
few  trees.  -  All  the  woods  have  been  cut  down ;  at  the  present 
moment  the  very  last  is  being  cleared  at  Richebourg,  in  order 
that  the  land  may  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  climate  is  Inclement ;  the  sea-winds,  unchecked  by  any 
obstacle,  rage  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  direction 
is  veiy  variable,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  on  this  great 
pUun-— extending  as  far  as  Calais  and  Donkirk  —  to  find  the 
wind  completely  boxing  the  compass  several  times  in  the 
day.  Under  these  conditions,  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
often  both  sudden  and  rapid,  but  the  thermometer  usually 
registera  a  fiiixly  low  average,  viz,  about  49°  Fahr,,  while  the 
maximum  and  minimum  reached  are  often  extreme  during 
quite  a  short  space  of  time,  as  we  might  expect  in  a  country 
denuded  of  trees.  Thus,  in  1895  a  temperature  of  68°  F.  was 
observed  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  in  summer,  to  find 
the  theimometer  rise  to  95°  F.,  and  even  99)°  F.,  as  in  1881. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  in  1897  was  &om  50°  F.,  at  a  depth 
of  11|  inches :  it  is  noticeable  that  this  has  decreased  since  1884, 
when  52f°  F.  was  registered.  The  sky  is  often  doady,  an 
average  of  200  rainy  days  annually  being  calculated  (212  in 
18d&-97),  and  an  annual  rain&Jl  of  27)  inches;  while  the  hours 
of  sunlight  only  reach  an  average  of  ISOO. 

The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  strong  and  fertile;  the  soil 
Vol.  X.— No.  1.  b 
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is  often  fonnded  on  a  bed  of  clay,  more  or  leas  thick,  lielow 
which  there  is  chalk,  and  in  some  places  qaicksand.  The 
richness  of  the  soil  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  thickness 
of  this  bed,  which  is  almost  impervious.  As  there  are  no 
rivers  in  the  country,  it  is  upon  atmospheric  moisture  tiiat  the 
cultivator  depends  for  the  humidity  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  his  crops.  Where  the  day  is  absent,  as  in  the  south  of 
Haisnea,  there  are  flints  in  the  fields,  and  the  moisture  passes 
straight  into  the  chalk,  so  that  the  land  there  is  of  much  less 
value. 

Upon  this  rich  and  fertile  soil  have  grown  up  the  seventeen 
communes  of  the  canton  of  Cambrin.  The  total  population 
numbers  about  25,416  souls.  Cambrin  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  most  important  of  the  communes ;  on  tiie  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  three  with  the  smallest  populations.  Beuvry, 
with  lie  4300  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  chief  town,  and 
remains  so  still  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  But  Beuvry  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  canton,  and  Cambrin 
has  since  been  chosen  as  a  mors  central  point,  to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  communes  and  their  capital' 

All  the  communes  have  increased  in  population  rather 
rapidly,  since,  if  the  soil  is  rich,  the  substratum  is  equally  so. 
The  coal-mines  are  being  actively  developed,  and  many  strangers 
come  to  settle  in  the  canton  in  order  to  work  at  them.  This  is 
a  new  industry  which  has  established  itself  in  the  country, 
with  it#  own  population  and  customs;  but  high  wages  make 
it  attractive,  and  it  threatens  to  draw  away  much  of  the  local 
agricultural  labour.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  latter 
has  borne  the  shock.  We  shall  therefore  investigate,  in  order, 
first  the  existing  conditions  of  a^cnltural  property,  and  the 
profits  which  it  affords. 

We  shall  then  examine  the  various  agricultural  industries ;  and 

'  Tlie  foUoirmg  U  a  list  of  the  communee  with  their  population,  ooXH^ling  to 
the  last  exnsQB,  Id  1896 :  Aaoequin,  801 ;  Auchf-lez-La-Basski,  2197  i  Beuny,  4235 ; 
BUIy-BeicUu,  2003 ;  C&mbrin,  641 ;  Cuincbr,  1165  ;  Douvrin,  2730 ;  Festubert, 
13o1 ;  Qivencbf-lez-lA-Basi^e,  491 ;  HoiineB,  1010 1  Laboorse,  965  ;  Nojelles-les- 
Teriuellei,  371  i  Bichebourg  I'Avoui,  1226 ;  Bichebourg  SL  Waast,  973 ;  Soilly- 
Labourse,  1002 ;  Veimelles,  3007 ;  Tiolaiiiee,  1S48. 
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afterwardfi  coltivatioiL  proper,  witb  the  character  and  method  of 
life  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Finally,  we  will  make  a  brief 
comparisoQ  between  him  and  the  miner.  This  rongh  sketch 
will  show — from  a  special  point  of  view,  and  within  the  limits 
of  a  monograph  upon  a  canton — the  profit  we  may  draw  from 
this  fruitfnl  method,  in  which  the  hnmbleflt  labourer,  working  in 
the  same  way  and  <m  the  same  plan  as  his  predecessorB,  can 
present  his  docnmenta  without  fear,  being  assured  in  advance  of 
the  utility  of  his  work — however  modest  it  may  be. 

Property  in  the  canton  of  Cambrin  ia  minutely  divided,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  drawn  up  in  1882,  the  number  of 
landowneiB  being  3617 : — 


Funli  of  luibla  IiDd. 

NmalHr. 

Bitent 

Abow  1  hectore' 

18,940 

6206 

From    1  to     2  hectares 

888 

1211 

n      3  „     3 

362 

819 

n        B  „       i         . 

193 

601 

»      4  »     S       .. 

91 

359 

»      5  „      7       „ 

67 

390 

„      7  „    10       „ 

66 

611 

B     10  „    20       „ 

70 

809 

„     20  „    30        „ 

SO 

429 

„     30  „    40 

5 

175 

B     40  „    50        „ 

5 

225 

«     60  „    60       „ 

1 

56 

„   eo  „  100     „ 

Above  100  hMtares 

1 

95 

Total 

20,679 

10,895 

We  are,  in  fact,  dealing  with  a  country  where  the  law  of  par- 
tition of  land  into  equal  parts  is  absolute.  Except  among  the 
nobility,  the  ancient  custom  of  the  country  demands  this 
partition  from  the  small  landowners,  as  well  as  from  the 
townspeople;  and  it  would  be  easy  lo  find  deeds  where  this 
mode  of  action  is  specified.  After  the  Revolution  the  new  civil 
code  was  welcomed.  In  fact,  its  introduction  was  sure  to  be 
easy  among  the  people  of  the  North  of  France,  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  always  had  a  very  vigorous  feeling  of 
independence.  The  history  of  Flanders  and  Artois  is  a  record 
'  A  hectare  ia  nearly  2}  acret. 
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of  vaasals  perpetually  at  war  with  their  over-lords,  true  fore- 
numets  of  the  theoiy  of  equality  in  the  fiitare  birthplace  of 
Robespierre.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heirs  show  mnch 
jealous  zeal  about  the  division,  each  watching  his  neighbour  and 
examining  the  shares,  to  discover  whether  any  other  portion  is 
better  than  his  own.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  disputes  to  arise 
at  this  juncture,  resulting  in  feuds  which  last  for  many  years. 

Moreover,  this  spirit  which  animates  the  children  is  equally 
strong  among  the  parents.  They  would  not  for  the  world 
favour  one  child  above  another;  and  when  questioned  on  the 
subject,  they  show  complete  astonishment  at  the  idea,  which  had 
never  entered  into  their  minds.  They  are  indignant  at  what 
they  consider  to  be  supremely  unjust.  "  There  is  no  baatard  in 
the  bouse ;  why  should  you  want  one  to  have  more  than  the 
other  ? "  As  for  leaving  the  land  to  one  of  the  children  on  the 
condition  that  he  pays  an  income  out  of  it  to  his  co-heirs,  they 
regard  it  aa  impracticable.  For  in  this  case  the  co-heirs  care  no 
more  for  equality,  but  r^ard  only  the  mRvimtim  produce,  and 
expect  to  have  an  income  of  4^  per  cent,  on  their  capital — that  is 
to  say,  the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages.  The  eldest  son  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  it.  For  instance,  if  the  property  consisted 
of  forty  plots  of  ground  worth  2000  fr.  each,  and  there  were 
four  heirs,  the  eldest  would  be  obliged  to  contract  a  mortgage 
of  60,000  fr.  and  so  to  pay  an  annuity  of  2700  fr.  He  would 
prefer  to  withdraw  his  20,000  fr.,  and  with  it  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  hire  these  some  forty  plote  at  40  fr.  each.  This  second 
method  saves  him  1100  fr.  a  year,  which  is  a  saving  well 
worth  consideration. 

This  system  also  involves  the  dowering  of  the  daughters. 
As  everything  has  to  be  divided,  the  share  of  each  man  is 
inconsiderable.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  wife 
whose  property  wiU  help  to  establish  the  new  household.  This 
is  a  matter  of  self-interest;  and  if  a  father  sees  his  son  paying 
attenUon  to  a  girl  whose  dowry  or  future  property  is  inferior  to 
bifi  own,  he  bids  him  let  her  be,  and  keep  other  company.  Ibe 
girls,  on  their  part,  are  not  perfect  simpletons;  and  at  a 
popular  ball  in  the  canton  of  Laventie  the  other  day,  yon  could 
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see  the  young  men  in  tall  hata  enjoying  a  veritable  triomph, 
while  those  in  plain  straw  hats  were  reduced  to  drinking  beer 
by  themselves. 

One  result  of  the  subdivision  of  land  is  frequent  change  of 
ownership.  There  are  very  few  old  families,  and  the  estates 
change  hands  in  nearly  every  generation.  In  all  the  communes 
there  are  records  of  fiimilies  which  were  numerous  fifty  yeais 
^0,  and  have  now  totally  disappeared.  At  B^thune,  in  the 
office  for  the  arrondissement,  during  the  year  1898,  3745  deeds 
were  registered  for  the  transfer  of  land  and  other  fixed  property 
worth  13,206,887  fr.;  it  is  instructive  to  compare  with  these 
figures  the  number  of  mor^;sges  roistered,  which  is  2352  during 
the  same  period,  representing  a  sum  of  11,262,688  h.,  which  is 
an  increase  of  1,929,750  fr.  &om  1897. 

Another  effect  of  this  custom  is  the  creation  of  very  small 
holdings.  If  we  take  50  hectares  as  the  minimum  size  of  a  large 
farm,  we  only  find  twelve  such  estates  out  of  2252.^ 

These  estates  are  situated  on  soil  of  various  kinds,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  They  can  be  divided  into  five  classes  of 
land,  of  which  the  proportion  pet  cent  and  the  monqr-value  are 
given  in  the  following  table ; — 


Luda. 

.tcU- 

*.-«.-. 

MatuL 

4U,CU-. 

«h«U^ 

Frt^nrtion  per  cent 

40 

20 

16 

16 

10 

CsmUl  TRlae  per  hectare  of— 
I.  AiftUeLuid 
ZMewiow 

Acnoal  valae  per  hectue  of— 

1.  Amble  huHl 

2.  Meadow 

Fr. 
7000 
4500 
2000 
3000 

ISO 
100 

5000 
2000 
1600 

125 
80 

Ft. 
4OO0 
SOOO 
1000 
1000 

100 

60 

Ft, 
3000 
2000 

SCO 

80 
SO 

Fr. 
2000 
800 
500 

60 
40 

The  high  value  of  the  land  suggests  that  the  cultivation  is 

( 

■  Number  of  bums  below  1  hectare,  S81 ;  from  1  to  5  hectares,  803 ;  6  to  1<^ 
910 ;  10  to  20, 170 ;  20  to  80, 60 ;  80  to  40,  1 1 ;  40  to  50,  5  ;  50  to  100,  9 ;  100  to 
200^8,— tout  2252. 
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carried  on  either  bj  the  proprietors  themselves  or  hy  tenant- 
farmers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ^d  1851  estates  (consisting 
in  all  of  7860  hectares)  cultivated  by  their  owners,  Thenumber 
of  tenant-farms  amounts  to  401,  comprising  3044  hectares.  The 
leases  are  usaally  for  a  maximum  period  of  nine  years,  and  only 
eight  exceed  this  duration. 

The  communes  of  Haisnes  and  Auchy  possess  a  drained 
marsh,  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Marqnis  of  Yillers,  formerly 
their  lord,  to  be  distributed  in  shares  among  the  inhabitants, 
nnder  certain  conditions.  These  shares  consist  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  ares,^  some  even  covering  more  than  forty  ares.'  In  order 
to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  marsh-land,  the  claimant  must 
reside  in  the  commone,  and  most  be  an  independent  house- 
holder. A  list  is  drawn  up  of  all  the  claimants  in  order  of 
seniority,  and  the  shares  are  distributed  to  them  in  order,  as 
they  fall  in  to  the  commune.  The  first  claimant  has  the  right 
of  demanding  any  share  left  vacant  by  decease ;  the  commune 
has  no  right  to  compel  him  to  choose  another  share  which  has 
been  taken  away  from  some  one  who  held  it  illegally. 

In  order  to  keep  a  share  of  the  marsh-land,  just  as  in  order  to 
acquire  it,  it  is  necessary  to  reside  in  the  commune  and  to  he 
an  independent  householder.  The  fact  of  being  admitted  to  an 
almshouse  and  occupying  a  bed  there  without  charge,  deprives 
the  allotment-holder  of  his  rights;  but  temporary  admission, 
subject  to  payment,  does  not  affect  his  rights.  The  share  of 
marsh-land  is  real  property,  belonging  to  the  husband  to  whom 
it  has  been  assigned ;  but  the  products  of  the  share  belong  to 
the  husband  and  wife  in  common,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
real  property.  The  ownership  of  a  shore  is  transmismble  to 
the  children  in  order  of  birth,  whether  male  or  female.  Here 
we  see  an  exception  to  the  usual  custom  of  equal  partition  of 
land;  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
other  heirs  trying  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  eldest  son  in  the 
remainder  of  the  parents'  estate,  regarding  him  with  jealousy, 
because  "with  the  addition  of  his  marsh-land,  he  will  have 
more  than  the  others." 

'  About  three  roodt.  *  Almtxt  an  acre. 
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The  eldest  aon  also  ioheritB  eontingeat  rights,  if  his  father 
should  die  after  having  just  lodged  a  request  to  be  pat  in 
possession  of  a  share  of  the  marsh  which  has  fallen  vacant. 
He  then  has  the  right  of  adopting  the  claim  and  of  taking 
possession,  so  long  as  he  himself  fulfils  the  required  conditions. 
If  the  eldest  of  the  children  is  a  daughter,  married  under  the 
sjstem  of  joint  property,  her  husband  has  the  right,  as  adminis- 
trator of  thor  joint  property,  to  receive  the  products  of  the 
share,  and  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
Occupation  dates  from  the  day  of  assignment,  irrespective  of 
the  time  of  year ;  if  the  harvest  ia  just  ready  for  reaping,  it 
belongs  to  the  nev  owner.  Finally,  if  the  owner  die  without 
issue,  his  share  returns  to  the  oommone  to  be  distributed 
afresh. 

This  property,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character, 
is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  of 
the  commime,  but  any  man  may  acquire  it  onder  the  conditions 
described,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  acceptable  form  of  property,  for  the  marsh  fillotment  con- 
stitutes a  plot  of  ground  usually  fertile,  and  eminently  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables ;  some  of  the  allotment-holders 
even  grow  tobacco  on  it. 

Having  now  made  a  brief  study  of  the  various  forms  of 
property  found  in  the  canton,  we  must  examine  the  profits 
which  accrue  from  them.  These  profits  are  of  difi'erent  kinds. 
The  most  important  are  afforded  by  the  two  agricultural  indus- 
tries which  have  grown  greatly  in  the  Fas-de-Calais  during  the 
last  few  years — the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  alcohoL 

In  1898  the  forty-one  factories  in  the  Pas-de-Calats  produced 
about  eighty-six  million  kilograms  of  sugar.  The  sugar  in- 
dustty  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  first  factory  was  founded  at 
Arras.  It  is  especially  since  1830  that  this  infant  industry 
began  to  develop,  so  that  in  1836  there  were  already  ten  sugar 
factories  in  the  department.  From  that  year  date  the  only  two 
in  the  canttm  of  Cambrin,  both  being  built  at  Douvrin.  Until 
1876  the  trade  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  the  number  of 
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factories  rose  to  over  ninety  in  the  Pas-de-Calais.  Bat  then  an 
acnte  criais  followed,  brought  aboat  by  the  competition  of  the 
Germans,  vho  aet  ap  large  works  and  inimdated  the  market 
with  their  products.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  were  very 
mnch  shaken  \s^  this  state  of  things,  and  several  of  them  gave 
up  the  sbmggle. 

It  was  then  that,  to  meet  the  foreign  competition,  the  methods 
of  manufacture  were  improved.  The  machinery  for  extracting 
the  sugar  was  perfected  in  varioua  respects,  and  the  beetroot 
itself  was  improved  by  the  acclimatization  of  the  rich  species 
containing  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  While  this  was  going 
on,  the  laws  of  1884  and  1890  were  passed  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  the  manufacturers.  Since  that  time  the  sugar  mimufaGture 
has  never  ceased  to  prosper. 

To  this  statement  of  the  case  the  cultivators  of  the  beetroot 
answer  that  the  law  of  1881  has  rained  them.  Formerly,  with 
the  red  beetroot,  they  used  to  sell  at  the  rate  of  10  fr.  for  the 
thousand  kilograms,  without  any  stipulations  being  made  as 
to  density.  Now,  they  complain,  their  income  is  reduced  by 
one-third.  The  manufacturer,  they  say,  has  a  thousand  ways 
of  reducing  prices ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  cultivators 
complain,  and  hold  the  law  of  1884  responsible.  The  fact  is 
that  the  introduction  of  the  new  beetroot  has  diminished 
their  income. 

Exported  sugar  is  exempt  from  duty,  and  actually  receives 
a  premium  of  4  &.  per  hundred  kilograms.  This  bounty  has 
at  least  the  peculiarity  of  requiring  the  Frenchman  to  go  abroad 
to  buy  cheap  the  sugar  which  he  produces  cheaply.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  consomption  of  sugar  is  ten  times  greater 
in  England  than  in  France. 

At  Doavrin  the  two  sugar  factories  are  the  property  of  old- 
established  families,  which  have  worked  them  since  their  foun- 
dation. The  beetroot  is  obtained  both  by  purchase  from  the 
country  people  and  by  cu1tivati<m  carried  on  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  The  coal  comes  from  Lens,  and  there  is 
a  mine  in. the  next  commune  which  is  equal  to  the  supply  of 
the  two  factories. 
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Each  of  the  works  at  Donvrin  can  deal  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
milliona  of  kilognuns  of  beetroot^  giving  a  production  of 
S4,000  aacks  of  sugar.  This  sugar  is  sent  direct  to  ihe  refineries, 
which  are  the  only  market  for  it.  None  is  add  direct  to  the 
foreigner. 

The  ntimber  of  hands  employed  in  these  fiictories  varies 
greatly,  the  bosiness  including,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
cultivation  of  the  beetroot  and,  as  aoceasory  to  that,  the  fatten- 
ing of  oxen,  kept  partly  in  order  to  consume  the  pulp  created 
by  the  manufacture,  and  parUy  to  supply  the  manure  necessary 
for  coltivation. 

During  the  process  of  the  augar  manufacture,  which  bcffins  at 
the  end  of  September,  and  ends,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
seaaon,  in  December,  January,  or  February,  the  workers  at  each 
factory  increase  in  number  to  an  average  of  200,  of  whom  40 
are  women.  The  latter  are  chiefly  employed  in  unpacking  the 
beetroot  in  the  factory,  and  in  cleansing  it  The  impacking  is 
done  l^  ^rls  paid  by  the  day  at  the  rate  of  1  fr.  20  c,  while  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  cleansing  are  paid  by  the  piece,  andean 
earn  2  fr.  a  day.  All  the  men  and  children  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
tiie  highest  wages  rising  as  high  as  4  &.  a  day ;  boys  make  2  fr. 
Special  wtnrkers,  such  as  the  stokers,  receive  higher  pay;  that  of 
the  tnrblners  goes  up  to  10  fr.  a  day,  but  their  work  is  of  a  highly 
specialized  kind.  It  consists  of  periods  of  work  interrupted  l^ 
short  intervals,  which  makes  it  more  irkaoma  Daring  the 
summer  this  same  staff  of  workers — though  then  consisting  of  a 
much  smaller  number — is  occupied  in  agricultural  labour,  re* 
munerated  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

There  are  no  institutions  established  for  the  advantage  of  these 
labourers  except  those  that  are  compnlsoiy,  such  as  insurance 
against  accidente  under  the  law  of  1898.  The  life  and  customs 
of  the  ^ricoltural  families  shall  be  described  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  cultivation  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

Though  sugar  factories  were  the  first  Established  in  this 
district,  distilleries  for  alcohol,  first  introdoced  into  the  canton 
in  1881,  soon  surpassed  them  in  number.  Thus  we  find  four, 
of  which  two  are  in  the  commune  of  Tiolaines,  and  the  others  in 
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Qivencby  and  Labonrse.  In  the  ^is-de-CalaiB  generally  beetroot 
is  ousting  other  sabstaoces  as  the  source  of  alcohol,  and  the 
Cambrin  factories  use  nothing  else.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
here  tiie  technical  process  of  distUlation.  The  bye-prodacts 
are  palp  and  vinasse.  The  pulp  is  of  different  quality,  according 
as  the  juice  is  obtained  l^  pressure  or  by  diffusion.  In  the 
purely  manufacturing  distilleries  diffiision  prevails  almost  ex- 
duBively,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amonnt  of  sugar 
may  be  extracted.  In  the  agricultnraJ  distilleries,  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  not  desirable.  The  pulp  should  retain  a  little  sugar 
in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  the  cattle,  which  do  not  like  the 
pulp  produced  by  diffusion,  and  have  to  be  persuaded  to  eat  it 
by  the  addition  of  oil-cake.  Vinasse  is  used  for  irrigation,  and 
here  is  the  triumph  of  the  agricultural  distillery  surrounded  by 
its  own  highly  cultivated  land.  Vinaase  is  a  wonderful  manure 
containing  IS-OSO  kilos,  of  organic  and  7'650  kilos,  of  mineral  sub- 
stances per  cubic  metre,  and  as  much  as  1'024!  kilos,  of  azote, 
0'4i70  kilo,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1-674  kiloa  of  potash.  A 
conduit  from  the  works  takes  this  liquid  manure  to  the  fields. 
The  distiller  tills  and  prepares  the  ground,  and  then  lets  it  at 
1200  &.  the  hectare  to  tobacco-planters.  Next  year,  without  any 
other  manure  having  been  applied,  he  resumes  possession  and 
plants  beetroot,  which  will  bring  him  in  1000  fr.  per  hectare  ; 
the  third  year,  without  any  application  of  nitrate,  the  land  will 
bear  a  crop  of  wheat  and  bring  in  700  fr. ;  the  fourth  year 
oats  will  be  the  crop  ;  and,  finally,  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  fifth 
harvest  in  lye  and  lentils,  but  this  is-  little  done.  The  soil,  thus 
exhausted,  is  now  ready  to  receive  vinasse  once  more.  After  It 
has  gone  through  this  process  three  times,  it  becomes  so  compact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  it  with  lime  in  order  to  take  away 
its  acidity  and  restore  its  original  consisteoicy. 

In  the  pnrely  manufacturing  distillery  the  vinasse  is  eold  to 
the  agriculturist  The  distiller  binds  him  to  grow  beeti'oot  the 
next  year  for  the  works,  and  this  arrangement  gives  rise  to  much 
friction.  Consequently  the  tendency  is  for  the  distillers  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  land  of  their  own  and  grow  their  own 
beetroot.    Just  at  present,  then,  the  agricultural  distillery  has 
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the  brighteat  prospects  in  crar  cantcm,  bot  l^islaiive  chongea  in 
regard  to  taxation  may  reverse  the  conditionB.  The  dnty  on 
alcohol  is  156  fr.  25  c.  per  hectolitre  of  100",  hut  recently  it  waa 
redaced  to  3  fr.  only  on  alcohol  for  industrial  pnrpoeeB.  This,  it 
was  snppoBed,  would  encourage  its  use  in  new  ways,  both  for 
lighting  and  motive-power,  but  this  expectation  is  not  likely  to 
be  fulfilled  for  a  long  time.  The  price  has  been  gradually  falling 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  a  rise  took  place  in  1898,  which 
encouraged  the  producers,  and  the  trade  in  the  Fas-de-Calais  is 
growing.  Of  the  Cambrin  distilleries,  the  two  at  Violaines  deal 
with  33,000,000  kilos,  of  beetroot,  producing  16,500  hectolitres  of 
alcohol ;  tiiat  of  Givenchy  treat  7,000,000  kiloa.,  producing  3S00 
hectolitres ;  and  that  of  Labourse  7,500,000  kilos.,  producing  4000 
hectolitres.  Fifty  litres  of  alcohol  thus  come  from  a  ton  of 
beetroot. 

The  improved  methods  of  working  now  introduced,  especially 
as  regards  the  provision  of  water  to  the  works,  have  allowed 
the  number  of  hands  employed  to  be  conmderably  reduced.  In 
one  of  them  we  find  only  seven  workers,  and  in  another  nine. 
Workmen  become  more  difficult  to  get,  as  any  strong  man  can 
look  for  better-paid  work  at  the  mines.  A  distiller  whom  I  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  efBciency  of  bis  men,  replied,  "  As  to  efficiency, 
they  ore  blind,  lame,  and  infirm ;  we  are  obliged  to  take  oU  the 
mine  does  not  wont."  This  is  the  perpetual  complaint  "  The 
agriculturist  is  in  want  of  labour."  It  is  true  that  the  average 
wage  is  much  below  that  paid  in  the  mines,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on.  The  distillery  worker  has  to  content  himself  with 
3  fr.  50  0.  or  4  fr.  25  c.  a-day,  according  as  he  works  by  the  day  or 
the  piece ;  the  carter  gets  2  It.  60  c.  and  a  small  bonus  according 
to  the  length  of  his  joumeya 

Here,  aa  in  the  sugar  industry,  there  exQ  no  funds  for  savings 
or  other  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman.  Yet 
families  which  begin  at  the  works  remain  there.  There  is  still 
a  certain  permanence  in  the  engi^ment  of  the  old  men.  The 
young  ones  break  the  tie  to  find  work  in  manufacture. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  labour,  which  is  felt  by  these  works, 
is  much  more  serious  to  the  small  cultivator.    He  works  alone 
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most  of  the  year,  and  requires  at  certain  periods  coneiderable 
aamatance.  His  sitaation  is  very  different  in  other  ways,  and  to 
the  consideration  of  this  we  mnBt  now  address  ourselves. 

Artois  belongs  to  an  indoatriouB  and  ecoaomical  race,  and 
these  primnval  characteristics  are  not  wanting  in  the  canton  which 
we  are  considering.  Li  some  eases,  indeed,  economy  verges  on 
avarice.  The  old  spirit  of  independence  has  now  turned  into 
a  fierce  love  of  personal  freedom,  and  a  kind  of  defiant  pride. 
This  feeling,  too,  is  not  free  from  a  touch  of  jealousy,  so  that 
every  one  tries  to  fancy  himself  greatly  superior  to  his  neighbour. 
It  is  true  that  this  habit  of  mind  is  not  peculiar  to  the  canton 
of  Combrin,  and  that  it  is  a  characteristic  nowhere  altogether 
unknown ;  but  there  are  degrees  in  its  intensity.  If  the  Norman 
is  pre-eminently  cunning,  the  Qascon  exuberant,  and  the 
Provencal  fieiy,  the  Northern  peasant  is  certainly  proud  and 
slightly  ^oistia  Besides  this,  the  intense  reserve  which  he 
always  maintains  prevents  any  outsider  from  ever  sounding 
the  depths  of  his  thoughts — he  is  always  on  the  defensiva  In 
the  main,  he  is  a  respectable  man,  and  a  good  father ;  it  is  evidently 
among  the  ^ricnlturists  that  we  find  the  sense  of  family  life 
in  its  moat  highly  developed  form,  simply  because  they  have 
remained  &jthful  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  a  general 
way,  the  &ther  and  mother  fulfil  tiieir  religious  duties,  and 
make  their  children  join  the  various  guilds  existing  in  the  village. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  &ee  from  deep-seated 
superstitions.  I  know  a  woman  who  went  to  fetch  the  parish 
priest  in  order  that  he  might  exorcise  her  house  because  the 
former  tenant  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  bad  books. 
Since  then  the  inmates  said  they  had  heard  an  infernal  racket 
every  night  in  the  granary !  This  tendency  is  especially  seen 
in  the  case  of  quacks — those  who  use  what  are  colled  secret 
remedies.  These  men  take  the  ntmost  advantage  of  the  public 
credulity,  and  the  accounts  of  the  so-called  cures  which  they 
efiect  are  amazing.  There  is  a  celebrated  quack  of  this  kind  in 
the  canton,  who  is  supposed  to  cure  all  forms  of  disease.  Not 
long  ago  a  man  had  toothache  for  some  days,  and  suffered  intense 
pain.    He  heard  that  this  famous  quack  was  staying  in  his 
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villa^,  and  determmed  to  go  to  see  him.  The  diatance  from 
hifl  house  waa  only  a  five  minutes'  walk.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the 
good  man  to  me,  "jnst  as  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
my  toothadie  left  me  all  at  once,  and  since  then  I  have  not 
felt  it  again.  The  pain  was  afraid  of  kvm,  and  it  left  me  from 
fear  of  seeing  him."  After  several  stories  of  this  kind  the 
repntation  of  no  matter  what  qoack  is  firmly  established.  On 
qnestitming  the  subject  of  this  miracle,  I  found  that  he  had 
been  that  very  morning  to  a  dentist  who  had  killed  the  nerve ! 

We  may  doubtless  expect  that  the  continual  growth  of 
edncation  will  enlighten  this  ignorance  a  little;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  conscripts  able  to  read  and  write,  the  people 
remain  strongly  attached  to  their  ancient  customs,  and  especially 
to  their  ancient  dialect  The  child  who  speaks  French  at  school 
hastens  to  forget  it  at  home,  and  resumes  his  patoia;  and  this 
patoia  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  dialect — it  is  merely  French 
badly  pronoonced.  Its  formation  is  very  simple.  "An"  and 
"en"  are  usually  pronounced  " in ; "  e  and  eh  are  altered  so 
that  pa  becomes  eha  and  cdle4a  becomes  chdle-la,  chat  becomes 
ka,  and  so  on ;  and  there  are  variations  in  difierent  communes, 
BO  that  the  patoie  of  each  parish  appears  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  the  next  Some  old  French  forms  survive,  and  the  Spanish 
occapation  has  left  traces  in  words  like  rio,  which  is  commonly 
used  for  a  stream.  There  are  other  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  such 
as  dame,  which  is  tiie  same  as  tbe  English  substantive,  "  down," 
and  means  the  same  thing. 

The  old  measures  survive,  like  the  old  language.  Women 
buy  doth  by  the  ell ;  the  quatrymen  measure  depth  by  the  foot, 
and  the  farmers  reckon  by  "measures."  Unfortunately  this 
"  measure  "  is  difierent  in  difierent  districts,  being  larger  where 
the  land  is  less  fertile.  It  is  a  curious  method  of  estimating 
land  by  its  value  instead  of  by  its  extent.  Thus  in  one  part 
of  Haisnes  the  measure  is  33  and  in  another  42*63  acres. 

This  industrious  population  has  profited  by  the  example  of  the 
great  mining  industry  in  its  midst  Seeing  that,  according  to 
the  proverb,  "  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  it  has 
abandoned  the  old  routine,  and  cultivati<m  is  now  carried  on  in 
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a  more  r&tional  maimer  than  in  the  old  days.  The  surface  of 
the  agricnitaral  land  U  about  11,045  hectares,  of  which  10,787 
are  coltlvated,  while  the  remaining  268  are  stiU  in  a  marshy 
condition.  The  ground  occupied  by  buildings,  roads,  railways, 
etc.,  amounts  only  to  464  hectares.  The  statistics  of  1882  show 
the  distribution  of  crops : — Cereals,  6146  hectares ;  other  food- 
producing  grain,  360 ;  tubercles  and  roots,  1012 ;  mixed  fodder, 
668 ;  natural  meadow,  217 ;  oleaginous  plants,  186 ;  textile 
plants,  57;  plants  for  manufacture,  2016;  wood,  125;  total, 
10,787  hectares. 

The  cereals  are  divided  as  follows,  according  to  the  extent  of 
cultivation: — Wheat,  8099  hectares ;  rye,  262 ;  barley,  354 ;  winter 
rye  and  lentils,  602 ;  oats,  1827. 

Wheat  naturally  takes  the  first  place,  and  is  found  in  all  the 
varieties  which  can  bear  the  cold  climate  in  the  north  of  France. 
Beardless  wheat  tends  to  decrease,  and  to  give  way  to  various 
species  of  bearded  wheat ;  for,  besides  a  profitable  produce,  this 
kind  of  com  has  the  great  advantage  of  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  birds.  The  following  is  the  gross  produce  of  wheat, 
expressed  in  its  money  value ;  the  calculations  being  made  for 
the  "measure"  of  land  mentioned  above  (p.  13),  The  amount 
of  produce,  in  good  years,  may  be  reckoned  as  16  hectolitres 
{i.e.  about  40  hectolitres  to  each  hectare).  The  actual  cost  being 
about  15  fr.,  the  sum  total  comes  to  226  £r.  With  this  grain 
there  would  be  nearly  2500  kilograms  of  straw  at  35  centimes 
the  kUogram,  i.e.  87  f  r.  Thus  the  total  produce  of  a  "  measure  " 
is  represented  by  the  sum  of  312  fr.  The  expenses  necessary 
for  this  result  are : — Rent  and  taxes,  60  fr. ;  seed,  20 ;  ploughing, 
10 ;  removal  of  weeds  and  destruction  of  roots,  10 ;  manure,  10 ; 
harvesting,  10 ;  threshing,  20 ;  various  carting,  10 ;  total,  150  fr. 

The  net  profits  are  312  -  150  =  162  fr. 

In  this  table,  the  sum  of  10  fr.  for  manure  is  rather  small, 
because  all  the  manure  is  generally  used  up  in  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot.  In  any  case  this  is  the  maximum  profit,  and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  is  not  highly  remunerative  at  the  present 
price.  The  yield,  however,  is  abundant.  Thirty  hectolitres  ^  of 
'  A  hectolitre  is  equal  to  2|  tnuhels. 
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vheat,  weighing  76  kilograms  per  hectare,  may  be  reokooed  aa ; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  bearded  grain,  it  amooute  to  40  hectolitres. 
Last  year,  in  some  parts,  it  even  amounted  to  42  and  43  hecto- 
litres ;  but  this  is  quite  exceptional  The  yield  of  straw  is  about 
3500  Idlograms.  With  rye,  the  crop  of  grain  is  not  more  than 
25  hectolitres,  weighing  70  kilograms,  and  likewise  yielding 
3500  kilograma  of  straw.  Barley  yields  from  35  to  40  hecto- 
litres of  grain,  weighing  60  kilograms,  and  producing  only  1600 
.kilograms  of  straw.  Oats  produce  a  laige  yield,  from  50  to  60 
hectolitres,  weighing  from  45  to  50  kilograms,  and  2000  kilograms 
of  fodder.  Lastly,  winter  rye  and  lentils  yield  SOOO  kilograms 
of  forage,  including  grain. 

The  other  crops  nused  in  the  canton  are — broad  beans,  which 
cover  between  35  and  40  hectares,  and  which  yield  26  hectolitres ; 
kidney  beans,  with  a  cultivation  extending  over  170  hectares, 
and  yielding  24  hectolitres ;  and  lastly,  peas,  with  about  the 
same  produce,  over  an  area  of  from  150  to  160  hectares. 
Potatoes  also  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  come  fourth 
in  order  of  importance,  occupying  an  area  of  over  900  hectares. 
They  are  put  in  at  the  rate  of  30,000  plants,  and  yield  from  10 
to  12  tons  per  hectare.  Beetroot  grown  for  fodder  covers  only 
about  20  hectares,  at  the  rate  of  80,000  plants  per  hectare,  and  its 
produce  varies  from  80  to  50  tons.  Lastly,  roots  such  as  carrots 
and  turnips  are  grown  on  about  60  hectares,  and  yield  from  8  to 
15  tons. 

To  pass  on  from  these  to  plants  grown  for  manufacture,  the 
moat  important  is  beetroot.  It  covers  2000  hectares,  yielding  a 
produce  of  more  than  50  tons  in  the  case  of  the  rosy  beetroot. 
Then  we  come  to  tobacco,  which  extends  over  64  hectares  at 
the  rate  of  45,000  plants,  yielding  a  produce  of  4^  tons. 

Formerly  the  colza,  the  poppy,  and  the  camelia  were  cultivated 
OQ  a  large  scale,  but  these  plants  are  no  longer  found  to  be 
sufficiently  remunerative.  The  use  of  petroleum  for  lighting 
purposes  has  ruined  the  popularity  of  the  quinqaets  and 
moderators.  The  peasants  have  almost  given  up  the  cultivation 
of  olea^ous  grains.  There  is  not  at  present  a  single  hectare  of 
colza.     The  poppy  covers  an  area  of  two  or  three  hectares,  and 
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yields  a  produce  of  about  20  hectolitrea  of  grain.  This  grain, 
when  reduced  to  oil,  forma  25  liirea  of  pure  oil  and  about  4  tons 
of  oil-cake. 

A  very  flourishing  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Festabert  was  the  cultivation  of  flax,  which  involved  the 
existence  of  d<miestic  industry.  After  the  plant  is  steeped,  the 
scutching  is  done  and  the  flax  prepared  at  home.  Women  and 
children  have  their  share  of  work,  and  sometimes  the  total 
earuings  of  the  day  would  be  as  high  as  15  or  16  fr.  But  since 
the  increase  in  the  cultivation  and  exportation  of  flax  &om 
Russia,  this  industiy  has  been  entirely  given  up,  and  Festabert 
has  become  a  mining  centre.  At  the  present  time  it  would  be 
difficult  to  And  20  hectares  of  flax  left.  The  produce,  how- 
ever, is  good  enough ;  15  hectolitres  of  grain  and  2*6  tons  of 
tow  can  be  obtcuned,  while  the  oil  amoants  to  30  litres  per 
hectolitre  of  grain,  and  yields,  as  a  bye-product,  3  tons  of  oiN 
caka 

Agricultural  industry  cfumot  get  on  without  manure,  and  the 
same  source  of  statistics  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  givea 
the  proportions  of  materials  used  for  fertilizing  the  soil : — Dung, 
330,000  quintals;  lime,  10,400;  cinders,  650;  guano,  3840; 
natural  phosphates,  250 ;  superphosphates,  100 ;  bone-ashes,  30 ; 
oil-cake,  26,000;  nitiates,  5000;  nightsoil,  1250;  road  sweep- 
ings, 120 ;  various,  1000. 

In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  manure 
used,  there  is  great  variety  in  the  courses  of  crops.  The  dis- 
tillers, as  we  have  seen,  follow  a  flve-year  course;  the  sugar- 
manufacturers  a  two-year  coarse  (beetroot,  cereals),  which 
I'equirea  500  quintals  of  dung.  The  three-year  course  (beetroot, 
com,  oats),  which  is  the  commonest,  requires  only  300  quintals. 
The  five-year  course  of  the  ordinary  farmer  (beetroot,  poppies, 
com,  oats,  winter  rye  and  lentils)  requires  1200  quintala 

The  agricultural  labourers  decrease  in  number  daily,  and  the 
farmers  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  machines,  so  as  to 
dispense  with  manual  labour  as  much  aa  possible. 

We  now  see  no  fields  sown  except  by  the  sowing  machine,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  grass-cuttiug  and  reaping  and  binding 
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machines  have  come  into  universal  employmeut.  The  thirash- 
ing  machines  are  be^nning  to  be  worked  by  petroleum.  lu 
short,  the  improvements  of  modern  manafoctare  (iiidiiapne) 
are  gradually  reaching  agriculture,  and  tend  to  maaufacturizc 
(industrialer)  it 

All  this  cultivation,  however,  which  we  have  jast  examined, 
is  but  a  part  of  the  profit  which  the  peasant  can  make  out  of 
the  soil  All  the  northern  part  of  the  canton  is  low-lying  and 
damp ;  hence  there  are  meadows  both  natural  and  artificial,  and 
therefore  catUe-rearing  is  practiaed.  The  natural  meadows 
occuj^  more  than  200  hectares,  and  yield  7  tons  per  hectare, 
the  duration  of  pasture-feeding  being  six  monthe.  The  artificial 
meadows  are  sown  with  clover,  luzem,  and  sainfoin ;  they 
extend  over  more  than  600  hectares,  jrielding  10  tons  of  dry 
forage  .from  luzem,  and  from  6  to  8  tons  from  the  other 
plants.  Maize,  cabbages,  and  winter  barley  are  the  only  other 
crops,  and  cover  less  than  40  hectares. 

In  the  whole  caaton  we  find  5000  cattle,  of  which  1300  are 
young  beasts.  Elach  yields  annually  from  a  to  6  tons  of  manure. 
Sheep  number  1900,  and  yield  anuoally  a  ton  of  manure  per 
head.  Figs  also  number  1900,  with  an  anuual  production  of  2 
tons  of  manure  per  head.  There  ore  about  1200  goats.  The 
yield  of  manure  in  their  case  does  not  exceed  a  ton  per  head 
annually.  Finally,  there  are,  employed  in  agricnlture,  1200 
horses,  yielding  according  to  age  iix>m  2  to  5  tons ;  250  mules 
and  50  asses,  which  yield  from  1  to  3  tons.  The  annual  loss 
by  disease  and  accident  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : — Horses, 
2*4  per  cent.;  mules,  1 ;  aases,  1;  cattle,  4;  sheep,  lo;  pigs,  2; 
goats,  2. 

Poultry  is  a  source  of  income  which  the  farmer  of  Cambrin 
is  far  from  neglecting.  There  are  in  the  canton  about  22,000 
chickens,  13,000  pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  100  geese,  some  turkejrs, 
and  a  few  guinea-fowl.  The  production  of  all  these  animals 
TOriea  considerably. 

Horses  are  still  very  little  used  for  food.  Nearly  1100  homed 
cattle  are  slaughtered  annually,  yielding  on  an  average  280 
kilograms  of  meat  at  the  age  of  5  years ;  and  at  the  same  time. 
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60  heifers  of  2  years  old,  and  600  calvea  of  3  months — ^weighing 
60  kilograms.  Aboat  100  sheep  also  go  to  the  butcher :  they  are 
usually  sold  at  the  age  of  3  years,  and  yield  30  kilograms, 
lastly,  3000  pigs  of  6  months  old  going  to  the  pork-batcher 
afford  60  kiloigrams.  In  addition  to  this,  a  sheep  affords  4 
kilograms  of  unwashed  wool  at  every  shearing.  The  3000 
milch-cows  also  give  30  hectohtres  of  milk  annually,  or  90,000 
for  the  whole  canton.  And  finally,  to  make  our  list  complete, 
there  are  200  beehiTes,  each  one  affording  tumually  5  kilograms 
of  honey,  and  Ij^  kilograms  of  wax. 

The  Ttmous  employments  of  this  industrions  rustic  popula- 
tion give  to  their  daily  lives  that  simphcity  which  we  always 
find  in  country  districts.  As  regards  food,  there  is  very  little 
variety,  and  in  the  main  it  conosts  of  a  concoction  of  sage,  which 
they  call  fM  of  aal,  and  slices  of  dry  bread.  Those  who  aspire 
to  better  living  "  rub  their  bread  against  the  bars  of  a  cage 
containing  batter  " — as  their  detractors  express  it  At  midday 
the  meal  merely  consists  of  lard  soap ;  and  on  Saturday  they 
buy  a  bit  of  beef.  The  whole  culinary  art  of  the  housewife 
consists  in  boiling  it. 

I  have  collected  the  facts  concerning  a  family  composed  of 
father,  mother,  and  four  children  below  the  age  of  18  years, 
whose  annual  consamption  was : — Bread,  1456  kil(^;rams ;  oil, 
20;  butter,  104;  milk.  766;  eggs,  61;  beef,  66;  pork,  130; 
mutton,  20 ;  v^etables,  1229 ;  salt,  62 ;  pepper,  7 ;  vinegar,  13 ; 
sugar,  52 ;  coffee,  36 ;  beer,  6  hectolitres. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  total  would  be  about  500  kilograms 
per  head  per  urnum,  i.e.  about  IJ  kilograms  per  head  per  day, 
excluding  of  course  all  drink.  It  is  a  small  amount,  when  we 
consider  the  hard  work  that  is  required  of  the  cultivator. 
And,  moreover,  he  shows  the  same  economy  in  the  expenses 
relating  to  his  dwelling.  There  is  nothing  leas  luxorioas  than 
the  house  of  a  peasant.  Sometimes,  alas  I  cleanliness  is  defident^ 
but  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  there  are  msuiy  places  where 
the  farms  are  less  well  kept  than  in  the  Faa-de-Calais.  The  dwell- 
ing-hoose  is  clean,  but  by  some  strange  inconsistency,  in  some 
communes  the  dungheap  is  left  on  the  road — a  custom  which. 
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besides  being  dangeroas  to  health,  especially  in  s  ooimtry  without 
watereoQTses,  causes  the  complete  loss  of  the  liquid,  a  thing  the 
cultivator  would  avoid  if  he  oaderstood  his  iaterest  better. 

Furniture  and  clothing  are  usually  very  simple,  hut  quite 
clean.  The  people's  pleasures  are  few.  The  chief  is  the 
Smiday  visit  to  the  public-house,  where  a  great  attraction  is 
afforded  by  piquet  and  carabin  (a  game  played  in  parts  of  the 
north  of  France,  the  players  holding  cards  in  both  hands).  It 
is  rare  to  see  them  play  for  money,  and  the  stakes  are  confined 
to  the  cost  of  drinks.  The  doily  pleasure  is  a  pipe,  and  some 
smoke  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Usually,  however,  the 
peasant  is  sober,  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  of  public-houses 
duriQg  late  years.  Thus,  in  the  arrondissemeDt  of  B^thune 
there  were  5109  in  1888 ;  while  now,  in  1898,  there  are  7490, 
i.e.  an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent.  In  some  commimes, 
the  increase  has  been  even  greater :  thus  in  Haisnes,  in  1860, 
there  were  nine  public-houses,  while  now  there  are  89 ;  which 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  800  per  cent,  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  population.  The  consumption  of  alcohol 
has  increased  on  the  same  scale.  In  the  arrondissement  it 
was  about  600,071  kilograms  in  1897;  while  now  it  is  712,169 
kilograms,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  It  is 
very  evident  that  at  the  dedication  fSte  of  the  country,  all  the 
people  let  themselves  go,  as  it  were,  for  at  least  one  out  of 
the  three  days.    Bat  apart  from  that,  their  life  is  regular  and 


The  peasant's  earnings,  when  he  cultivates  on  his  own  account, 
whether  as  proprietor  or  as  tenant,  are  rather  uncertain.  The 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  no  better,  considering  those 
paid  in  the  manufactures  of  the  same  district.  The  statistics  of 
1882  show  us  that  they  can  be  classified  as  follows : — 

Head-man 600  fi.  yesrif . 

Labouiei  OTer  16 rears oi  ige    ..        ..400  „ 

Drorer        400  „ 

Shepherd 300 

Otbermui 300  „ 

Boji  under  16  years  of  age        . .        . .  180  „ 

Womea       2U  „ 
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Of  coutse,  with  these  wages,  the  servants  are  boarded  at  the 
farm. 

The  peasant  can  only  depend  upon  his  own  earnings  for 
support  during  his  old  age.  He  has  no  pension,  and  does  not 
even  know  what  it  is ;  so  that  if  he  is  able  to  retire,  it  is  due 
to  the  personal  efibrta  of  years.  However,  for  some  years  past, 
the  councils-general  have  come  to  the  aid  of  needy  families  by 
gifts  in  kind,  such  aa  mattresses,  boots,  blankets,  or  even  repairs 
of  buildings. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  the  position  of  agriculture  and 
the  agricolturist  in  the  canton  of  Cambrin.  Agriculture  was 
in  former  years  the  only  industry  of  the  country,  but  since 
the  b^inning  of  this  century  others  have  been  introduced,  and 
are  in  process  of  changing  the  old  conditions  of  life.  The 
railways  have  come,  with  their  staffs  dependent  on  powerful 
central  offices.  A  considerable  number  of  breweries  have  been 
established  throughout  the  canton.  At  Bichebourg  a  weaving 
mill  is  in  full  work.  At  Violaines  superphosphates  are  manu- 
factured. Last,  but  not  least)  the  mining  industry  has  grown 
up,  and,  so  far  as  the  labour  question  is  concerned,  completely 
dominates  the  situation.  At  Haisnes  is  situated  the  pit  of  tiie 
old  Douvrin  Company,  bought  in  1875  by  the  Mining  Company 
of  Lens.  The  B^thune  Company  owns  the  pits  at  Auchy, 
Annequin,  and  Yermelles.  The  mines  have  brought  a  large 
number  of  strangers  into  the  countiy,  and  it  is  carious  to  watch 
these  two  populations,  agricultural  and  industrial,  with  small 
common  sympathies,  the  latter  gradually  penetrating  the  former. 

The  miner's  conditions  of  life  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  rustic  worker.  The  miner  has  a  fixed  wage  and  a  high  one. 
Since  1888,  the  recognized  increase  is  30  per  cent,  and  a  man 
who  used  to  make  4  fr.  80  c.  now  has  a  daily  wage  of  6  fr.  50  c. 
Of  course  I  am  only  speaking  of  miners  proper;  helpers  and 
boys  enjoy  a  corresponding  gun.  To  this  we  must  add  for 
those  who  live  in  houses  belonging  to  their  employers,  that 
for  a  rent  of  &om  five  to  seven  francs  a  month,  tiiey  have 
comfortable  houses,  satisfying  every  sanitary  requirement.  The 
latest  models  consist  of  detached  buildings,  with  three  rooms  on 
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the  gronnd  floor  and  three  npstaira,  and  a  garden  of  at  least  three 
acrea.  So  we  see  the  miner,  unlike  the  cultivator,  apending  freely, 
and  his  expenses  of  living  are  high.  In  a  mining  family  studied 
in  1893,  and  consisting  of  fether,  motiier,  and  two  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  eight,  I  found  a  daily  consumption  of  two 
kilograms  per  head.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  these  two  very  dissimilar  neighbours : — 


RECEIPTS. 

IC»r. 

A«rieolMil«. 

Fnno*. 

PeronU. 

PnmM. 

PaoNit. 

Income  from  property     . . 
P^ of biiriiMtt'canded'on    '.'. 

Ml 

162-60 

227Bin 

2fr07 

0-16 

6ia 

92-4S 

ris 

KS8-95 

84-60 

2288-67 

1667-87 

12-42 
1-88 
BO«t 
34-84 

BXPBHSBS. 

1327-00 

63-83 

1870W 

41-66 

365-OS 

latellectiul  wants  ud  Kcrmtioiu 

221'60 

1S3-00 

Tuei,  debts         

19876 

4-^ 

Savings 

296-93 

1^ 

l«0fl7 

3313 

The  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  great  difference  between  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  two  workers.  In  the  case  of  the  miner,  all 
the  receipts  are  certun.  Wages  form  92  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
whereas  of  the  cnltivator's  gains  35  per  cent,  are  sabject  to  the 
chances  of  the  harvest.  Consequently  he  feels  keenly  the  need 
of  saving  for  bad  years,  and  we  observe  his  savings  amount  to 
33  per  cent,  while  those  of  the  miner  are  here  12  per  cent,  and 
often  sink  to  nil  The  great  difference  between  the  two  may 
be  exhibited  in  a  striking  light  by  a  conversation  which  I  heard 
the  other  day  between  an  old  Flemish  peasant  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oassel,  whose  son  had  come  for  his  wages  for  work 
in  the  pit    The  old  man  said  to  his  son — 

"  Well,  sonny,  are  you  happy  in  your  mines  ?  Get  a  good 
wage?" 
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"  Not  BO  bad,  father.  I  am  making  six  or  seven  francs  at 
present." 

"  Six  or  seven  francs  I "  cried  tlie  old  man.  "  Bat  that  is  a 
fortune  I  Yoa  will  be  able  to  put  by  money  to  retire  on  in  yonr 
old  age.  YoQ  will  do  like  me.  By  means  of  economy,  and 
perhaps  pinching  myself  a  little,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  my 
afiaira  straight,  and  make  provision  for  illness  without  rtmning 
into  debt,  and  to  buy  a  hoose  and  a  cow ;  and  now  I  live  very 
happily  with  your  old  mother  until  Ood  calls  me,  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  set  up  my  children  ^handsomely." 

"  We've  changed  all  that,  father/'  replied  the  young  man  with 
a  smile.  "  We  have  no  need  for  economies.  All  that  is  done  for 
us.  When  I  am  old,  or  even  before,  provided  I  am  fifty-five,  the 
State  will  pension  me  off  Illness  ?  I  don't  need  to  trouble 
abont  that ;  the  relief  fund  (eaiaae  de  aeeov/ra)  is  there  to  furnish 
me  with  doctor,  medicine,  and  days  out.  Accidents  1  The  law 
obliges  the  company  to  give  me  the  half  of  my  salary.  Debts  ? 
The  law  forbids  the  retention  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  my 
wages,  and  my  pension  cannot  be  attached.  As  for  children, 
there  is  the  public  nursery  for  the  little  onee,  the  school  for  the 
bi^er,  and  at  thirteen  they  start  working  at  the  mine.  You  see, 
father,  that  there  ia  not  much  to  trouble  about;  all  that  you 
have  got  by  economy  and  pinching  I  get  without  any  bother." 

This  reasoning  ia  perfectly  typical,  and  unfortunately  it  is 
not  only  in  the  canton  of  Cambrin,  or  even  in  France,  that  it 
prevails,  but  more  or  less  everywhere.  The  new  schools,  which 
preach  what  calls  itself  progress,  desire  to  bear  of  nothing  but 
collectivities ;  and  we  have  the  right  to  ask  whether  tiie  sup- 
pression of  individual  effort  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
nations. 

Yan'  Keravic, 
Member  of  the  Soei^li  iTEconamie  SoeitOt  of  France. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MONET  IN  EOONOMICa 

DUBINQ  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  an 
exaggerated  importance  was  attached  to  money  per  ae; 
to  the  acquisition  and  storage  of  a  treaaure  of  gold  and  diver 
within  the  territories  of  each  nation.  Such  a  treasure  was  often 
spoken  of  as  the  only  real  wealth  that  a  nation  could  possess, 
and  the  statute  hooks  were  overloaded  with  enactments  and 
re-enactments  of  essentially  foolish  laws  intended  to  prevent  the 
export  of  any  portion  of  it. 

This  attitude  of  economic  thought  towards  money  has  been 
followed  by  a  reaction  which  has  also  not  been  &ee  &om  a  taint 
of  absurdity.  "  Money,"  we  have  been  told,  "  is  the  most  insig- 
nificant thing  in  the  whole  social  economy."  "  It  is  of  no  use 
till  it  is  spent"  "  The  whole  benefit  of  international  trade  lies 
in  the  imports,"  and  a  balance  of  exports  over  imports  means 
nothing  but  national  loss.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
we  are  ready  to  fight  in  every  comer  of  the  world  to  open  or  to 
keep  open  markets  for  our  exports,  and  that  we  seldom  give 
ourselves  a  thought  about  the  acquisition  of  cheap  imports, 
except,  indeed,  they  chance  to  be  necessary  for  the  production 
of  profitable  exports.  Begarding  money  as  so  insignificant  a 
matter.  Mill  thiTiks  it  possible  to  treat  of  a  great  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  wealth  without  referring  to  the  conception  of 
money  at  all ;  and  it  is  not  tiU  his  book  is  almost  a  third  of  the 
way  through  that  he  overtly  brings  it  in.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  however,  that  the  modem  conception  of  wealth — wealth  in 
definite  amounts  such  as  the  word  brings  up  to  the  mind  of  all 
of  us — ^is  one  that  could  have  had  no  existence  at  all  apart  from 
the  existence  of  money.  It  corresponds  to  the  Greek  xpV<*Ta, 
which  Aristotle  defines  as  "everytiiing  whose  value  can  be 
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measured    in    moDey,"  and  which  came    indeed    to  be  used 
frequently  as  a  practical  synonym  for  money  itself. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  look  at  the  conceptions  of  wealth  fmd 
value  in  their  historical  aspect.  How  did  they  arise  ?  As 
regards  all  the  things  that  exist  at  the  same  moment,  price  and 
value  are  synonymous.  Price,  as  it  has  been  well  said  by  Adam 
Smith,  is  instantaneous  value.  Still,  one  of  the  two  conceptions 
may  be  the  more  primitive.  It  is  an  invariable  rule,  in  tracing 
the  development  of  thought,  that  tiie  more  concrete  conception 
precedes  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  more  abstract  one. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Tasmonians  had  names  for  many  of  the 
spedal  varieties  of  trees,  but  no  name  for  tree  in  general,  and 
innumerable  other  parallel  instances  could  be  cited.  The  more 
concrete  conception  can  and  often  does  exist  without  the  more 
abstract  one,  but  the  more  abstract  one,  plainly  enough,  cannot 
exist  without  the  more  concrete  one.  A  savage  can  have  a  very 
clear  notion  as  to  what  the  price  of  anything  means  before  he  is 
capable  of  forming  any  idea  of  value  as  distinguished  from  price. 
But  Man,  having  formed  his  idea  of  price,  proceeds  to  construct 
from  that  his  idea  of  value  by  abstraction,  that  is,  by  denuding 
the  first  idea  of  its  details.  The  price  of  the  horse  I  have  just 
bought  is  the  sum  of  money  I  have  given  for  it.  But  I  may  have 
had  some  spedal  luck,  and  may  have  bought  the  horse  at  an 
exceptionally  low  figure ;  or  the  seller  may  have  had  a  similar 
advant^;e  in  coming  across  me,  and  may  thus  have  received  a 
higher  price  than  he  would  have  obtained  in  normal  circum- 
stances. Its  true  value,  then,  may  be  defined  as  what  the 
average  man,  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  favoured  by  any  special 
circumstances,  nor,  <m  the  other,  hampered  by  my  idiosyncrasies, 
would  have  given  for  it  The  conception  of  price,  however, 
could  plainly  not  have  arisen  till  after  money,  in  some  shape, 
had  come  into  existence ;  and  if  the  conception  of  price  could 
not,  then  neither  could  the  conception  of  value,  or  of  wealth, 
which  stands  to  value  in  the  relation  of  the  substance  to  the 
attribute.  How  concrete  such  conceptions  were  in  ancient 
Borne  is  shown  by  their  word  for  the  verb  "  to  value."  The 
etymology  of  ceetvmo  indicates  that  the  idea  of  value  was 
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originally  bound  up  with  the  spedal  material  of  the  standard 
money. 

The  economist  of  to-day,  however,  takes  this  conception  of 
value  in  its  developed  form,  which  is  only  possible  in  a  society 
where  some  commodity  had  already  attained  the  position  of 
money,  and  endeavours  to  apply  it  to  a  state  of  things  in  which, 
by  hypothesis,  money  did  not  yet  exist.  In  a  state  of  barter, 
we  are  told,  a  price  cnrrent  would  be  a  very  complicated 
document,  for  the  value  of  each  commodity  would  have  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  every  other  commodity.  It  is  difficult  to 
attach  any  meaning  to  such  words.  The  truth  is  that,  in  the 
primitive  state  of  barter,  there  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as 
a  price  current  at  all  There  would  have  been  no  word,  no 
thought  even,  for  either  "price"  or  "  value."  There  would  be, 
no  doubt,  the  subjective  thought,  "  I  will  or  I  will  not  exchange 
my  commodity  for  the  other  man's  commodity ; "  bnt  it  is  the 
existence  of  the  conmion  standard  (done,  of  the  commodity  that 
haa  become  the  goal  of  effort  in  the  community,  that  renders  it 
possible  for  the  thought  to  become  objective,  that  allows  a  man 
to  say  or  to  think,  "  This  slave  is  worth  three  bullocks,"  or  "  This 
bullock  and  this  caldron  are  identical  in  value." 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  tell  us  that,  while  the 
adherents  of  the  mercantile  theory  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  legitimate  goal  of  a  nation's  fiscal  policy  was  to  make  its 
subjects  wealthy  in  the  sense  in  which  wealth  was  equivalent 
to  the  command  of  gold,  Adam  Smith  rendered  unspeakable 
services  to  mankind  by  showing  the  futility  of  such  a  conception 
of  wealth  as  this  ;  and  that,  since  his  time,  we  have  come,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  to  recognize  the  truth  that  money  is  not 
in  any  real  sense  wealth  at  all — that  it  is  a  mere  tool  for  the 
transference  of  wealth.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
always  commodities  and  never  money  that  men  really  sought  in 
all  the  operations  of  business  and  industry  was  supposed  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  free  trade  pro- 
paganda. Free  to^e,  however,  I  feel  assured  has  never  owed 
any  of  its  victories  to  the  promulgation  of  such  insincerities. 
Bather,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  it    has  owed    to    them  the 
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reaction  which  its  principles  have  still  tp  Banaoant  in  the 
world. 

The  validity  of  the  teaching  based  on  tiie  alleged  insignificance 
of  money  might  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  student  when  he 
foand  it  within  the  boards  of  his  tezt-hooks,  hnt  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  he  was  likely  to  find  it  nowhere  else.  In  all 
current  literature,  in  all  common  talk,  he  would  find  it  taken 
for  granted,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  every  one  was  aiming  at, 
who  either  engaged  in  business  at  home  or  went  to  push  his 
fortune  abroad,  was  the  making  of  money  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  in  which  making  money  is  synonymous  with  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  gold.  More  than  this,  if  we  look  at  the  fiscal  policy 
of  modem  nations,  if  we  regard  the  practical  considerations  that 
recommend  one  line  of  policy  in  preference  to  another,  we  find 
that  the  goal  which  they  all  have  before  them  is  nothing  else 
hut  the  goal  of  the  mercantile  theorists  themselves — the 
acquisition  of  the  maximum  degree  of  command  over  the 
medium  of  exchange  for  the  nation  itself  as  a  whole,  and  for 
the  units  in  particular  that  compose  it.  Everywhere,  throughout 
the  world,  we  find  commercial  communities  bent  eagerly  on  the 
opening  up  of  fresh  markets,  nowhere  on  the  look-out  for  cheap 
imports.  If  the  desirableness  of  cheap  imports  is  put  forward 
at  all,  it  is  put  forward  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Without  cheap 
imports,  it  is  urged,  and  of  course  with  truth,  profitable  exports 
are  impossible ;  but  cheap  imports  exe  ordinarily  a  concession, 
increased  exports  are  always  the  end  to  be  achieved.  When 
Peel  said, "  We  will  fight  protective  duties  by  cheap  imports," 
he  found  an  echo,  no  doubt,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
country.  But  what  did  he  mean  by  "  fighting  the  protectionist 
nations  "  ?  Nothing  else  but  this — becoming  richer  than  they, 
securing  a  greater  command  of  gold  than  they,  which  indeed 
we  have  done.  The  eighteenth-century  policy  of  the  Eoropean 
states  blundered,  no  doubt,  as  Sir  Thomas  Kun  and  others  of 
the  mnch-maligued  mercantile  theorists  pointed  out,  in  aiming 
at  the  accumulation  of  actual  gold  and  ^ver,  and  in  thinking 
that  this  end  was  to  be  promoted  by  prohibiting  their  export ; 
but  if  it  was  a  blunder  to  ajm  at  increasing  for  their  citizens 
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the  ownership  of  the  precions  metals,  the  certain  command  of 
gold  at  brief  notice,  then  all  the  states  of  the  modem  world, 
free  trade  and  protectionist  alike,  are  making  that  blunder  now. 
Whatever  fiscal  policy  a  statesman  has  to  propound  in  a  modem 
democnuy,  the  only  line  of  reasoning  which  he  can  advance  on 
ite  behalf,  which  has  the  smallest  chance  of  being  favourably 
listened  to,  is  the  one  which  will  aim  at  showing  that  it  is  the 
policy  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  calculated  to  inaugurate 
good  times,  or  to  ward  off  bad  times ;  to  make  business  pros- 
perous and  to  make  property  rise  in  value ;  to  bring  enhanced 
incomes,  in  short,  or  the  possibility  of  realization  for  increased 
capital  sums  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 

In  Sydney,  for  instance,  where  I  happened  recently  to  reside, 
it  would  assuredly  have  been  idle  for  a  free  trader,  who  wished 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  to  point  out  to 
hia  audience  that  if  this  were  done  they  would  save  a  few 
shillings  each  in  their  annual  expenditure.  They  would  have 
been  quite  unselfish  enough  to  decline  to  purchase  so  nearly 
inappreciable  an  advantage  by  a  measure  which,  it  would  have 
to  be  admitted,  could  not  be  carried  out  without  largely 
curtailing  employment  for  a  time,  and  causing  considerable 
distress.  Yet  the  dnty  on  sugar  is  being  reduced,  and  will 
shortly  be  abolished  in  Sydney.^  This,  however,  has  come 
about  because  the  free  traders  have  been  able  to  convince  the 
public  that  free  trade  is  the  policy  which  is  most  likely  in  the 
end  to  increase  the  money-wealth  of  each  citizen.  "Look  at 
Sydney,"  they  can  say,  "  with  her  free-trade  policy  in  the  past, 
and  you  see  property  rising  in  value,  shipping  increasing  by 
leape  and  bounds,  every  one  making  money,  in  fact ;  and  look, 
again,  at  Melbourne  with  her  protectionist  policy,  and  you  can 
note  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  happening."  All  through,  the 
appeal  is  made  by  both  sides  to  a  population  that  thinks  and 
thinks  only  of  making  money,  and  cares  not  a  jot  about  the 
cheapening  of  commodities,  except  in  so  far  as  this  cheapening 
conduces  to  the  making  of  money. 

>  The  minirtrT  Rpedallv  idantified  with  free-ttade  mrindplM  haa  l^ggntlTrerignri. 
Ih>n  not  heud,  howerer,  tiiat  any  tadicftl  dutnge  oi  polk?  is  coDtemplated. 
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Among  the  more  modem  eoonomistfl  who  deal  with  free  trade, 
snch  as  Preeident  Hadley,  of  Yale,  we  hear  little,  if  anything,  of 
the  dedrableness  of  cheap  imports  in  themselves.  Their  defence 
of  it  is  grounded  rather  on  the  conaderation  that  the  rates  of 
profit  and  of  wages  in  a  country  generally  mnat  be  ruled  by  the 
rates  prevailing  in  the  export  trades ;  that  the  export  trades, 
consequently, are  those  which  are  best  worth  fostering;  and  that 
it  is  free  trade  which  alone  can  foster  them.  Convince  the 
American  and  the  colonial  working  man  of  this,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  follow  the  English  example.  The  argument,  however, 
directly  reverses  the  old  line  of  reasoning,  which  laid  all  the 
stress  on  cheap  imports.  It  lays  all  the  stress,  as  the  mercantile 
theory  did,  and  as  the  whole  business  world  does  still,  on  the 
income  to  be  derived  from  exports. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  the  same  distdnotion  in  economics 
between  money  and  commodities  as  there  is  in  physics  between 
Energy  and  Work.  Because  the  utility  of  money  is  measured 
by  the  commodities  and  services  that  it  can  purchase,  therefore, 
the  theorist  goes  on  to  argue,  money  is  nothing  but  commodities 
and  services.  If  we  take  them  into  account,  he  thinks,  we  may 
leave  money  out  of  account  altogether.  He  might  as  well 
contend  that  becanse  energy  is  measured  by  the  work  it  will 
do,  therefore  it  is  nothing  but  work ;  and  that  if  work  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  theories  of  physics,  energy  may  be  left  out 
of  account  altogether.  The  trouble  would  be  that,  in  such  a 
case,  when  we  found  the  energy  of  sunlight  stored  in  the  coal- 
measures  for  a  myriad  of  ages,  we  should  be  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Work  we  certainly  could  not  call 
it,  during  its  period  of  quiescence.  On  the  same  principle,  we 
cannot  identify  with  commodities  the  power  of  purchasing 
commodities  which  the  possesion  of  gold  or  the  right  to  gold 
confers.  The  sale  of  a  coat  by  a  tailor,  we  are  told,  is  "only 
half  an  exchange "  till  the  money  obtained  for  it  is  spent,  say, 
in  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  what  about  the  state 
of  things  that  exists  while  the  exchange  is  thus  only  half 
completed,  and  which,  of  course,  may  continue  during  a  dozen 
lifetimes  ?    It  is  anali^us  to  the  state  of  things  that  exists 
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when  a  stotxe  is  thrown  Lato  the  air,  and,  instead  of  coming  to 
earth  again  in  its  former  position,  rests  on  ihe  ledge  of  a  jutting 
rock.  The  energy  put  into  it  by  Mie  impolse  ia  not  lost,  but 
renuuns  stored  up  for  future  work.  So  the  sale  of  the  coat> 
while  the  money  for  which  it  was  exchanged  remains  unex- 
pended, be  it  in  coin  or  in  credit,  results  in  the  storing  up  of 
purchasing  power  for  the  seller ;  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of  this 
purchasing  power,  this  potential  energy,  for  themselves,  that 
the  aspirations  of  men  and  the  policy  of  nations  are  everywhere 
directed. 

If  we  met  with  the  doctrine  that  money  is  of  no  use  till  it  ia 
spent  anywhere  else  than  in  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  we 
should  assuredly  say,  "  This  is  the  maxim  of  a  spendthrift,  not 
of  a  prudent  citizen."  It  is  in  no  conceivable  sense  true.  The 
utility  of  money  to  an  individual  is  not  bound  up  absolutely 
with  the  commodities  which,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
date,  it  will  purdiase.  It  has,  as  we  well  know,  satisfactions  to 
bestow  altogether  apart  from  the  contemplation  of  ita  expen- 
diture, either  immediate  or  remote.  The  speculator  who  clears 
£100,000  by  a  successfol  cov^  derives  surely  an  immediate  satis- 
faction &om  his  gfuns,  though  he  never  spends  and  never  means 
to  spend  a  shilling  of  them.  He  might  derive  it  even  from  the 
groundless  reputation  of  having  made  them.  If  he  does  not 
awake  to  find  himself  famous,  he,  at  any  rate,  awakes  to  find 
himself  somebody.  He  was  formerly,  perhaps,  of  no  account 
in  the  world.  He  is  now  the  kom/me  a/rrivi  quite  as  distinctly 
as  the  successful  general  or  the  celebrated  man  of  letters.  The 
money  not  yet  spent  has  won  for  him  that  most  universally 
coveted  of  all  objects  of  human  desire — increased  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Suppose  he  proceeded  to 
spend  his  £100,000,  on  what  could  he  spend  it  ?  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  would  spend  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  it  on  nothing  else  but  on  the  purchase,  in  one  way  or  another, 
of  increased  consideration.  Spent,  or  unspent,  the  money  at 
bottom  subserves  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  in  tiiis  universal  desire  for  increased  consideraUon,  not 
in  the  desire  for  cheap  ccHumodities,  that  we  have  the  clue  to 
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the  ezplanatioD  of  very  many  of  the  phenomena  of  money,  and, 
with  it,  the  clue  to  very  many  of  the  problems  of  economics. 
In  esamining  the  natore  of  the  forces  which  moulded  the 
destinies  of  the  lower  world,  Darwin  fonnd  himself  led  to  the 
concluai(m  that  the  straggle  for  existence  was  not  everything. 
It  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  principle  of  sexual  selection, 
by  the  struggle  between  the  males  to  outvie  other  males  ia 
attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the  females,  and  the  struggle 
between  the  females  to  outvie  other  females  in  attractiveness  in 
the  eyes  of  the  males.  But  if  the  struggle  for  existence — Uiat  ia, 
in  economical  language,  the  industrial  effort  devoted  to  the 
supply  of  material  needs,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  eveiything 
in  the  lower  world,  much  less  can  it  explain  everything  in  the 
sphere  of  human  development  There,  too,  sexual  selection  in 
its  literal  sense  plays  a  part  of  the  first  importance,  of  which 
literature  has  taken  abundant  account,  though  economics  has 
paid  little  attention  to  it.  Sexual  selection  itself,  however,  may 
be  regarded,  in  man,  as  but  one  manifestation  of  a  more 
extensive  law,  the  operation  of  which  among  ourselves  attains 
a  far  wider  scope  than  it  does  among  less  advan<»d  forms  of 
life.  Mr.  Mill  remarks  somewh^e,  with  point  and  truth,  that,  if 
we  reflect  what  it  is  that  we  are  all  really  striving  after  once 
tiie  necessitieB  of  the  body  have  been  satisfied,  we  shall  find  that 
it  ia,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  favourable  opinion  of  those 
about  ns.  We  most  take  opinion,  of  course,  in  its  most  general 
sense.  What  we  strive  for  may,  no  doubt,  be  moral  approbation, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  Our  aspiration  will  be,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  looked  up  to,  to  be  admired,  perhaps  to  be  envied. 
There  is,  it  may  be  assumed,  a  certain  d^ree  of  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  those  about  us  which  we  all  of  us  possess,  to  begin 
with ;  a  certain  "  position,"  as  we  call  it,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  us  by  tiie  circumstances  of  our  birth,  or  which  we 
have  attuned  by  our  own  exertions;  and  it  is  to  the  main- 
tenance and  to  the  improvement  of  this  "  position "  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  exertion  of  dvilized  man  is  directed.  There  is 
no  need  to  slippose  that  such  exertion  is  necessarily  selfish  in 
its  aim.    Its  main  stimulos,  on  the  contrary,  comes  from  its 
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imselfiah  side.  No  one  comes  into  tlie  world  as  an  isolated  unit ; 
we  all  enter  it  as  members  of  some  grou|K  There  is  the  family 
group,  first  and  foremost  then  the  wider  groups  of  kinship  and 
connexion.  Agun,  as  life  advances,  a  man  may  enter  another 
group  besides  his  own,  perhaps  become  the  bead  of  another 
group  by  marriage.  In  whatever  he  does  or  fails  to  do  in  life, 
his  fortunes  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  group  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  cannot  lapse  from  his  poation  in  the  eyes  of  tiie 
outmde  world  without  the  position  of  those  dependent  on  him 
and  those  closely  connected  with  him  sustaining  more  or  less  of 
reflected  injuiy.  Nor  will  it  readily  happen  that  his  position 
will  be  signally  improved  without  theirs  being,  in  a  measure, 
improved  also.  Thus,  a  young  man  entering  on  life,  or  going 
abroad,  it  may  be,  to  seek  his  fortune,  will  have  his  eyes  bent, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  opinion  of  this  gionp.  What  he  will 
look  to  will  be  the  approval  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  left  at  home.  To  win  that  approval 
win  ordinarily  be  the  chief  stimulus  of  his  first  efforta,  and  the 
surest  road  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  will  be  foond  in  the 
improvement  of  his  own  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
generally.  Presently,  perhaps,  be  meets  the  woman  of  his 
choice,  and  finds  that  to  be  seen  to  be  "  getting  on  in  the  world  " 
is  the  likeliest,  most  often  indeed  the  only,  way  of  winning  her. 
Similarly,  after  marriage,  it  will  probably  become  his  aim  not 
to  disappoint  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  wife,  and  it 
may  soon  become  the  aim  of  both  of  them  to  give  their  children 
"a  better  bringing-np  than  his  had  been  or  hers." 

This  ceaseless,  universal  eagerness  to  get  on,  to  pass  others  in 
the  race  of  life,  presents  itself  often  in  an  unamiable  aspect,  and 
itfl  excesses  are  a  favourite  subject  of  moral  denunciation.  Mr. 
Mill,  among  others,  is  "  not  charmed  with  the  ideal  of  life  held 
out  by  those  who  think  that  the  normal  state  of  human  beings 
is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on."  "  The  best  state  for  human 
nature,"  on  the  contrary,  in  his  opinion,  "is  that  in  which, 
while  no  one  is  poor,  yet  no  one  desires  to  be  richer,"  Even 
supposing  that  to  be  so,  it  may  be  replied  t^t  we  have  to  take 
the  world  as  we  find  it    Further  than  this,  it  may  be  worth 
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while  to  remark  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  middle  of  tiie  centui-y, 
looked  out  on  a  world  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  following 
Mr,  Maltbos,  population  was  pressing  hard  upon  the  means  of 
aubaistence,  and  was  about  to  press  yet  more  hardly.  He  saw 
little  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  cUaaes  in  England,  unless  they  followed  the  French 
example  and  practically  ceased  to  increase  their  numbers.  The 
facts  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  happily,  to  some  extent,  at  any 
rate,  faJaified  this  gloomy  anticipation.  The  population  of 
England  has  vastly  increased,  but  the  pressure  on  the  means  of 
subeistsnce,  instead  of  having  been  intensified,  has  been  to  on 
t^magjng  extent  %htened. 

The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  we  have  to  recognize  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  as  in  everything  else  throughout  the  whole 
sphere  of  life,  the  operation  of  a  doable  purpose — the  purpose 
of  instinct,  and  the  purpose  of  reaaon ;  the  immediate  purpose 
of  the  individual,  and  the  wider  purpose  that  underlies  it. 
Von  Hartman  tells  us  that  we  are  all  "  the  dupes  of  the  Un- 
consciouB ; "  and  it  might  be  that  it  is  so,  if  we  could  conceive 
of  That  aa  unconscious  which  is  capable  of  thus  making  dupes 
of  us.  At  any  rate,  the  scene  that  seems  to  present  itself  to 
any  one  who  endeavours  to  watch  the  game  of  life  from  the 
position  of  an  outsider,  is  a  world  in  which  men,  in  every  rank, 
are  toiling  and  striving  to  increase  their  command  of  gold,  to 
distance  each  other  in  the  race  of  life :  while  the  net  result 
of  it  all  is  that,  from  decade  to  decade,  the  masses  are  bec<»ning 
better  clothed,  better  housed,  and  better  fed;  that  they  have 
more  leisure  and  more  enjoyments ;  and  that  they  may,  within 
reason,  and  without  danger  of  imminent  misery,  go  on  multi- 
plying and  replenishing  the  earth.  We  have  come  to  learn 
that  "the  evolution  of  improved  machinery  is  found  to  be 
attended  by  a  continual  increase  in  the  product,  a  fall  in  piece 
wages,  and  an  increase  in  the  weekly  earnings."  Improved 
machinery  is  seen,  indeed,  "  as  the  direct  cause  of  high  w^es 
and  short  honra"  The  £dison6,the  Siemens,  and  the  Bessemers 
are  thus,  it  appears,  greater  benefactors  to  the  working  classes 
than    all    the    Ziiberol   administrations.    Yet   we    know    that 
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philaathrop7  lias  very  litUe  to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  their 
efforts.  It  is  hecaaae  men  ore  everlastingly  in  pursuit  of 
position  and  distinction,  and  because  in  this  pursuit  satiety 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  that  private  wealth 
continues  to  be  produced  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  Once 
produced,  economic  forces  take  possessioii  of  it,  and  soon  it 
finds  its  way  through  every  fibre  of  the  social  organism. 

If  the  stm^le  for  existence  had  been  the  only  or  the  main 
stimulus  to  human  exertion ;  if  men,  like  cattle,  had  found  their 
only  spur  to  effort  in  the  desire  to  satiato  material  needs ; — we 
should  be  lefl  without  any  adequate  explanation  of  the  pro- 
gressive  well-being  that  has  characterized  in  so  marked  a 
manner  our  recent  history.  It  would  be  hard,  in  that  case, 
to  conceive  of  anything  that  could  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Malthusian  prediction,  that  nothing  but 
vice  and  misery  could  check  the  increase  of  population.  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  "  standard  of  living,"  which  is  rightly 
regarded  as  occupying  the  position  of  a  buffer  between  the 
forces  that  tend  to  the  increase  of  population  Euid  the  deluge 
of  misery  which  their  unimpeded  play  would  inevitably  bring 
about,  means  nothing  else  but  this :  that  the  pursuit  of  positicm, 
of  distinction,  of  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows, 
extends  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  more  or  less,  even  to 
the  lowest.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  moralists  denounce 
such  springs  of  action  as  unworthy,  the  practical  philanthropist, 
when  he  finds  them  absent  or  dormant,  makes  it  his  first  business 
to  endeavour  to  awaken  them  into  existence.  The  author  of 
Darkest  Ehigland,  for  instance,  has  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
tramps  who  resort  to  the  twopenny  department  of  the  S^vation 
Army  Shelters  resent  the  introduction  among  them  of  "dirty 
fellows"  from  the  penny  department;  and  the  fact  that  they 
do  BO,  he  regards  as  of  hopeful  omen  for  their  f utura 

On  what^  then,  does  this  "position  in  life,"  of  which  men 
think  so  much,  depend  ?  No  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
circumstancee  of  birth ;  also  on  character,  on  strength,  on  beauty, 
on  ability.  These  latter  qualities,  however,  are  not  transfer- 
able; and  for  our  present  purpose  it  is   only  the  transferable 
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means  of  maintaining  and  improving  pomtion  that  concern 
UB.  Now,  the  briefest  glance  at  human  eociety  in  any  age  will 
Bhow  to  how  great  an  extent  social  position  depends  on  ex- 
penditure on  BUperfluitiee,  on  things  that  are  in  the  nature  of 
ornament  Unwritten  laws  create  for  all  of  us  social  expenses 
which  eeem  hardly  lees  urgent  than  provisioii  for  bodily  health 
and  comfort.  Thus  the  conception  of  a  certain  position  in  life 
is  liable  to  attach  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  certain  scale 
of  ezpenditore ;  and  from  this  it  readily  transfers  itself,  in  the 
second  instance,  to  the  fact  of  possessing  the  reserved  power  of 
making  such  expenditure  whenever  we  please  —  that  is,  to 
wealth,  or  a  command  over  the  medium  of  exchange  whatever 
it  may  be. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  we  have  the  explanation  of  the 
insatiability  of  the  desire  for  the  standard  substance;  and 
without  taking  that  into  account,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  its  invariability  in  value,  whether 
we  regard  that  invariability  as  real  or  apparoit.  The  Austrian 
theory,  now  much  in  vogue,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
increased  supply  of  everything  without  discrimination  results  in 
the  redaction  in  value  of  the  thing  supplied.  If  that  assumption 
were  universaliy  true,  a  standard  of  value  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. The  very  definition  of  the  standard  substance  is  the 
substance  that  can  maintain  its  value  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  conditi<ms  of  its  supply.  Grant,  for  tiie  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  maintenance  of  its  value — universally  taken  for  granted 
1:^  the  whole  business  world — is  appearance  and  not  reality, 
still  you  have  to  give  some  account  of  this  appearanca  Its 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  goal  of  human 
effort  is  to  so  large  an  extent  not  commodities,  but  distinction ; 
and  that  the  demand  for  the  means  of  distinction  is  absolutely 
insatiable,  because  the  more  of  them  that  any  one  man  succeeds 
in  obtaining,  the  more  must  others  obtain  to  be  level  with  him 
or  to  outrun  him  in  the  race  of  life. 

WOJJAH  WaERAND  CARLILE. 
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HOW  BERLIN    PROVIDES   FOR  ITS   DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN. 

TN  Alte  Jakobstnsae,  right  in  the  centre  of  Berlin,  there  U 
-'-  a  certain  building  which  men  and  women  alike  evideotly 
regard  with  quite  special  interest.  They  glance  np  at  its 
windows  as  they  pass  it  by  ;  and,  as  they  do  so,  aa  often  as  not 
a  kindly,  hnman  look  comes  into  the  eyes  of  even  the  hardest 
among  them.  There  is  a  ring  too  of  something  akin  to  tender- 
ness in  the  very  roughest  of  their  voices  as  they  speak  of  its 
inmates,  "  nnsere  armen  Kleiuen,"  as  they  call  them.  For  it  is 
the  Waisen  Depdt,  the  refuge  the  city  provides  for  its  destitate 
children.  Its  door  stands  open  night  and  day,  and  it  has  a 
welcome  for  all  comers,  providing,  of  course,  they  be  yoong.  If 
a  baby  be  picked  up  in  the  street,  it  is  straightway  carried  off 
to  Alte  Jakobstrasse,  and  so  is  the  luckless  urchin  who  has 
f^en  into  the  clutches  of  the  polica  Poor  little  mites  who 
have  been  left  to  starve  in  attics;  they  whose  parents  ill-treat 
them,  kick  them,  crucify  them ;  they  whom  baby-farmeis  are 
intent  on  doing  to  death,  are  all  taken  at  once  to  the  Depdt 
when  they  are  found.  Waiis  and  strays,  indeed,  of  all  kinds 
drift  there  sooner  or  later.  Nor  is  this  place  a  shelter  only  for 
little  ontcasts ;  the  children  of  the  respectable  poor  make  their 
way  there  too :  they  whose  &thers  and  mothers  are  either  dead 
or  too  ill  to  provide  for  them.  Then  it  is  a  sort  of  general 
barbooT  (rf  refage  for  all  that  restive  bribe  who  are  just  starting 
in  life,  and  on  paths  where  there  are  more  thorns  than  rosea. 
The  young  servant  maid  may  betake  herself  there  if  she  loses 
ber  place  j  and  so  may  the  homeless  apprentice  who  has  a  just 
grievance  against  bis  master.  All  who  go  there,  however,  from 
the  eldeet  to  the  youngest,  go  merely  as  sojoumere :  no  one  may 
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stay  longer  than  six  months,  and  the  average  length  of  a  visit  is 
not  mnch  more  than  bIx  daya. 

Thia  Waisen  Depdt  is  a  huge  building,  appalling  alike  in  ite 
size  and — its  ugliness.  Its  one  attractive  feature  is  the  loi^ 
old-&8hioned  garden  it  has  behind  it.  It  ia  one  of  the  buaieet 
places  in  Berlin ;  for  not  only  is  it  a  oniverBal  refuge,  but  the 
-whole  administration  of  the  poor-law,  so  far  aa  it  relates  to 
children,  ia  carried  on  under  its  roof.  It  is  carried  on,  too, 
practically  onder  the  direction  of  one  man ;  for  Berlin  has  no 
faith  in  divided  responsibility,  especially  when  its  Waisen  are  in 
question.  The  term  Waisen,  it  is  well  to  remember,  as  used  by 
Qerman  poor-law  authorities,  includes  not  only  children  who 
are  fatherless,  or  motherless,  but  those  whose  parents  are  in 
prison,  or  are  suffering  from  chronic  disease  and  are  therefore 
unable  to  support  them ;  or  who  neglect  them,  Ul-treat  them,  or 
have  deserted  them.  For  the  well-being  of  all  these  children 
the  director  of  the  Waisen  Dep&t  is  responsible  He  has  many 
helpers,  co-workers,  and  advisers,  it  is  true ;  he  has  also  an 
executive  council  over  him,  before  whose  authority  he  must 
bow ;  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  holds  in  his  own  hands 
the  working  of  the  whole  system  for  the  relief  of  the  young. 
It  is  be  who  decides  what  must  be  done  with  each  and  every 
child  to  insure  its  being  fitted,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  become 
a  useful,  self-supporting  citizen.  He  makes  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  on  its  behalf,  finds  a  home  for  it,  and  watches  that 
its  appointed  guardians  take  proper  care  of  it,  do  their  duty  to 
it  in  all  respects.  If  wrong  be  done  to  any  child  he  must  right 
it,  and  if  any  child  go  astray  he  must  try  to  lead  it  again  into 
the  narrow  path. 

The  Berlin  poor-law  administration  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  for  the  relief  of  adulte,  and  the  other  for  the  relief 
of  children,  and  the  two  are  kept  entirely  apart  When  ordinary 
poor-law  guardians  are  elected,  children's  poor-law  guardians 
are  elected  too ;  and  no  matter  how  small  the  district  may  be, 
the  two  boards  work  independently  of  each  other.  Both  sections 
of  the  administration  are,  however,  under  the  same  control,  viz. 
that  of  the  burgomaster,  as  the  repreaentative  of  the  city,  and 
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of  the  Armea-Direktion,  a  deportiment  cOTresponding  roTighly 
to  CHie  diviedon  of  onr  Local  Qovemment  Board.  But  the  burgo- 
master and  the  AnneD-Dlrektioa  del^ate  their  authority,  in  all 
Uiat  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  childreo's  relief  section, 
to  the  Wuaen-Verwaltnng,  a  department  under  the  control  of 
an  executive  council.  This  council  consists  of  sizteeo  honorary 
officials,  viz.,  three  members  of  the  Berlin  magistracy,  twelve 
town  cooQcillors,  and  one  lutlzen's  deputy ;  and  of  four  pud 
officials  who  act  as  their  advisers,  viz.,  the  Director  of  the  Dep6t, 
the  orphans'  education  inspector,  and  two  Qovemment  assessora. 
It  supervises  the  working  of  the  department  and  controls  its 
expenditure.  The  Director  of  the  Depdt  acts  as  the  representa- 
tive  (^  the  council,  and  most  render  to  it  an  account  of  all  that 
he  does  or  leaves  undone. 

If  diildrai  be  ill-treated  in  Berlin,  it  ia  certainly  not  for  the 
lack  of  persons  to  take  care  of  them ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
officials  of  the  Waisen  defMirtment,  and  the  members  of  its 
executive  coundl,  they  have  at  their  service  quite  an  army  of 
honorary  officii,  Waisenrathe,  Fflegerinnen,  and  Vormuader. 
The  city  is  divided  into  242  districts,  and  for  each  district  the 
town  councillors  elect  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  six, 
Waisenrathe,  i.e.  poor-law  guardians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  children  who  live  there.  E^h  district  has  also  two  or 
more  Fflegerinnen,  ladies  who  place  their  mother  wit  at  the 
disposal  of  the  guardians  and  act  as  their  lieutenants  in  matters 
relating  to  ^rls  and  young  children.  Then  every  fatherless 
child  that  the  town  supports — excepting  those  in  institutions — ' 
is  provided  by  its  Waisenrath  with  a  Yormtmd,  or  personal 
guardian,  who  acts  as  its  legal  representative,  and  is  supposed  to 
interest  himself  quite  specially  in  its  concerns.  A  Vormund 
must  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Waisenrathe  of  hia  district 
how  things  are  going  with  his  charge ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
must  report  concerning  all  the  children  in  the  district  to  the 
Wusen  department.  According  to  German  law,  persons  who 
me  convicted  of  crime,  or  who  are  proved  to  have  neglected,  ill- 
treated,  or  deserted  their  children,  or  to  have  deliberately  incited 
them  to  wrong-doing,  forfeit  all  their  rights  with  r^md  to  the 
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said  children,  for  whose  maintenance,  however,  Hiey  may  still,  if 
able,  be  compelled  to  pay. 

As  practically  all  the  children  for  whom  Berlin  is  responsible 
must  at  one  time  or  another  be  housed  in  Uie  Depdt,  there  are 
there,  of  eontse^  many  different  wards,  wards  for  all  sorts  and 
ctmditions,  for  all  ages  toa  The  nnrsery  ward,  a  bright,  cheerful- 
looking  place,  had,  when  I  was  last  there,  seven  baby  inmates. 
The  youngest  of  them,  who  had  just  arrived,  after  qaite  a 
journey  too,  was  only  two  and  twenty  hours  old.  It  was  the 
aon  of  a  woman  who  had  recently  been  admitted  to  the  State 
asylum  hopelessly  insane.  One  poor  little  thing,  a  foundling 
who  was  only  a  fortnight  old,  has  already  a  careworn,  anxious 
look  on  its  face,  as  if  it  knew  it  had  come  into  the  world  with 
its  troubles  ready  made.  Another,  whose  age  must  also  be 
comited  by  weeks,  was  quite  uncannily  alert ;  it  glanced  around 
it  inquiringly,  as  if  bent  on  understanding  all  that  was  passing. 
In  another  ward  I  found  little  boys  and  girls  of  two  and  three 
running  about ;  and  in  another  again,  quite  apart  from  the  rest, 
were  the  sick  and  maimed — a  most  pitiable  little  set.  The  elder 
children  are  in  a  wing  to  themselves,  under  the  care  of  teachers 
and  governesses,  and  have  regular  lessons  every  day.  No 
attempt  is  made,  it  is  true,  to  teach  them  anything  much  in  the 
way  of  book  learning,  anything  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  fact ;  but  infinite  trouble  is  taken  in  making  them 
understand  that  cleanliness  and  order  are  virtues,  that  prompt 
obedience  ccmduces  to  'comfort,  and  that  speaking  the  truth 
brings  with  it  rewards.  All  these  children,  the  strong  and  the 
feeble  alike,  certainly  live  in  clover  while  they  are  at  the 
Bepdt;  they  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  kindly  treated,  and 
were  they  little  princes  and  princesses  they  could  not  be  more 
carefully  watched  over  and  studied.  But  their  stay  there  is 
short ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  of  a  few  weeks  at  most,  they 
are  summoned  down  to  the  Director's  room,  where  they  are  each 
in  turn  either  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  foster-mother,  or  are 
drafted  off  to  an  institution. 

In  the  treatment  it  metes  out  to  its  adopted  children,  Berlin 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between  boys  and  g^rls,  turning  the 
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former  oat  into  the  world  to  e&m  their  own  living  a  fnll  year 
earlier  than  it  tarns  oat  the  latter.  It  insists,  too,  that  aU  its 
girls,  whatever  he  their  age,  ahall  be  boarded  out,  onlesa  indeed 
they  be  either  almost  irredeemably  bad,  or  in  snch  a  state  of 
health  aa  to  need  skilled  narsing.  Its  boya,  on  the  contrary,  it 
reqairoB  to  be  boarded  out  only  nntil  they  are  six.  When  once 
that  age  is  reached,  it  has  them  sent — so  many  of  them  at  least 
aa  there  is  room  for— to  an  institution  organized  on  the  cottage 
home  prindple.  There  are  reasons  for  this  difference  being 
made :  for  one  thing,  it  is  1^  no  means  easy  to  find  soitable 
homes  for  sturdy  archins ;  for  another,  Berlin  holds  that  many 
of  its  boys  stand  in  need  of  stricter  discipline  than  that  which 
prevails  in  most  families  where  poor  children  are  received. 
Still,  a  boy  for  whom  a  suitable  home  has  once  been  found  is 
left  there  until  the  time  comes  for  him  to  be  apprenticed.  And 
this  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  economical  arrangement ;  for 
a  boarded-«ut  child  costs  Berlin,  on  an  average,  only  £9  a  year ; 
whereas  one  in  the  Boys'  Home  costs  it  more  than  three  times 
that  sum.  Foster-parents  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  for  the  children 
they  receive  fipm  9a.  to  ISa  a  month — 9a.,  however,  only  for  girls 
who  are  between  six  and  sixteen.  A  higher  rate  of  pay  is  gnmted 
if  the  child  boarded  out  be  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  delicate ; 
or  if  thwe  are  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  education  or 
training  to  be  ohtuned  in  the  house  where  it  is  placed.  In 
addition  to  paying  for  their  board,  the  town  provides  its 
prot^^  with  suitable  clothes — not  aniform. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  the  first  comer  that  Berlin  intrusts  its 
adopted  children ;  indeed,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  for  any 
voraan.  to  apply  for  one  unless  both  her  own  character,  and  that  of 
her  husband,  be  above  suspicion.  To  be  eligible  for  the  post  of 
foster-mother,  she  most  be  between  twenty-five  and  sixty-five 
years  of  age ;  neither  delicate  nor  "  nerviOs ; "  and  she  must  not 
have  more  than  one  child  of  her  own  nnder  six.  She  must  be  in 
a  respectable  position  in  life ;  not  in  the  receipt  of  charity  or  poor- 
law  relief ;  and  she  must  not  take  lodgers.  Her  husband  may 
not  be  a  weaver,  lest  he  should  make  her  charge  help  him  in  his 
work ;  nor  may  he  own  cattle,  unless  he  pledges  himself  never  to 
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send  the  said  charge  out  to  tend  them.  Then  both  hnsbaiid  and 
wife  must  be  thrifty,  fending,  and  kindly,  people  who  may  be 
trusted  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  set  it  a 
good  example.  On  all  these  points  and  many  others  a  woman 
must  satisfy  not  only  the  Dep6t  officials,  but  the  Waisenrathe 
and  the  police  o£  her  own  district,  before  ever  a  child  ctm  be 
given  to  her.  Then,  when  she  has  the  child,  sharp  eyes  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  see  how  she  treats  it.  If  she  lives  in 
Berlin,  she  is  nnder  the  dose  surveillance  of  her  own  special 
Waisenrath  and  his  lady  assistants,  who  visit  her  regularly ; 
and,  if  they  notice  anything  reprehensible  in  her  proceedings, 
may  at  once  remove  the  child  from  her  care.  It  is  they  who 
pay  her  her  monthly  allowance,  and,  before  doing  so,  they  must 
convince  themselves,  by  seeing  her  charge,  that  she  is  doing  her 
duty  to  it.  Then  she  has  its  Yormund  to  reckon  with,  for  he 
has  the  right  to  visit  his  ward  whenever  he  chooses.  The  Waiscn 
inspector  too  may  appe^  at  any  moment,  for  he  is  a  paid  official 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  visiting,  on  behalf  of  the  department, 
the  boarded-out  children,  to  see  that  they  are  being  properly 
brought  up  and  educated. 

Whether  Berlin's  children  should  be  boarded  out  in  the  city 
itself,  or  in  the  country,  is  a  much  disputed  point,  even  among 
experts.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  side  that  greater  educational 
advantages  can  he  obtained  for  them  in  Berlin  than  elsewhere, 
and  that  they  can  be  more  easily  kept  under  surveillance ;  on 
the  other,  that  they  lead  more  wholesome  lives  in  the  country, 
and  that  they  can  be  better  fed  at  a  less  cost.  The  Depdt 
Director  maintains  that  the  best  homes  for  boarded-out  children 
are  to  be  found  in  small  country  towns,  places  where  the  schools 
are  fairly  good,  and  yet  where  living  is  cheap  and  there  is  plenty 
of  pure  air.  Children  who  have  disreputable  friends  or  relatives 
in  Berlin  are  always  sent  into  the  country.  Of  the  4327  children 
boarded  out  on  April  1, 1897,  only  1672  were  in  Berlin,  and  this 
included  all  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  who  must  be  there  in 
order  to  be  properly  educated.  The  remaining  2655  were  either 
in  small  towns  or  villages — chiefly  in  Brandenburg.  Wherever 
out  of  Berlin  a  single  child  is  sent,  a  special  official — generally 
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the  dergymaii  or  the  schoolmaster — ia  at  once  appointed  to  act 
aa  itB  Wtusenrath.  All  boturded-out  children  most  go  regularly 
to  a  Tolksscbtde,  imlesa  tbey  be  in  some  way  afflicted.  Any 
foster-mother  who  allows  her  charge  to  absent  itself  from  school 
may  be  deprived  of  her  month's  allowance. 

Many  of  the  women  with  whom  Berlin  boards  out  its  children 
belong  to  a  class  that  in  England  would  never  dream  of  admit- 
ting such  inmates  into  their  families :  91  of  them  are  the  wives 
of  officials ;  97  the  wives  of  tradesmen ;  2  of  schoolmasters ; 
and  8  o£  men  of  independent  means.  I  once  saw  a  number  of 
them  at  the  Depfit,  and  they  were  all  well  dressed,  and,  judging 
by  the  way  they  spoke,  fairly  well  educated.  In  one  room 
were  tiiose  who,  having  already  established  their  characters  as 
trustworthy  foster-mothera,  were  come  to  apply  for  children. 
They  all  wished  to  have  ^rla,  and  under  two  years  old.  "  And, 
oh  I  please,  Herr  Director,  do  let  mine  have  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes,"  one  young  woman  entreated.  She  was  the  wife  of 
a  mechanic  who,  as  she  explained,  was  away  at  bis  work  all 
day ;  and  as  she  hod  no  children  of  her  own  and  felt  lonely,  she 
wished  for  one  of  the  town's  orphans.  Great  was  the  dis- 
appointment among  them  when  it  became  known  that  there 
were  not  nearly  enough  children  to  go  round.  Tears  came  into 
the  eyes  of  the  yonng  wonum  who  was  lonely,  when  she  was 
told  that  she  might  have  to  wait  for  weeks  before  she  could 
have  a  little  girl,  and  that  even  then  it  might  not  have  golden 
hair  1  She  refused  even  to  consider  the  offer  of  a  boy,  boys,  as 
she  maintained,  not  being  "  companionable."  Berlin  could  easily 
find  foster-parents  for  ten  times  as  many  chUdren  as  it  has, 
providing  they  were  all  girls  or  baby  boys.  Recently,  when  the 
Director  had  thirty  to  board  out,  he  received  for  them  three 
hundred  applications.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  not  always  the 
most  attractive  children  who  are  the  most  in  request.  In  the 
Baby  Ward  there  was  a  poor  little  being  quite  terribly  dis- 
figured with  eczema,  but  when  I  inquired  whether  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  take  charge  of  it,  the 
matron  seemed  amused.  A  woman  who  had  been  there  that 
morning  had  picked  it  out  at  once  as  the  baby  above  all  others 
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that  she  wished  to  have;  and  she  had  gone  awa^  sorely  dis- 
consolate because  the  doctor  had  refosed  to  let  her  take  it  home 
with  her,  "  She  is  coming  again  to-morrow  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  change  his  mind,"  I  was  told. 

In  another  room  at  the  Dep&t  I  foand  a  number  of  Berlin's 
Waisen  assembled,  each  with  his  or  her  foster-mother.  And  a 
strong,  healthy,  intelligent'looking  set  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  with  sturdy  legs,  bright  eyes,  and  rosy  oheeka  If,  as  is 
probable,  they  had  once  been  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
poor  little  things  I  had  seen  in  the  nursery  waiting  to  be  boarded 
out,  a  marvellous  transformation  had  come  over  them,  one  that 
reflected  great  credit  on  their  bringing  up.  They  were  all  spick 
and  span,  with  well  made  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  warm  gloves 
on  their  hands — it  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  winter.  Without 
exception  they  were  well  and  warmly  dressed,  while  some  of 
them  wore  dothea  so  good  as  to  seem  hardly  in  keeping  with 
their  position.  The  inspector  relates  that  he  once  came  across 
a  little  charge  of  his  arrayed  in  a  costume  of  purple  velvet  and 
pale  blue  satin — the  gift  of  her  foster-parents  !  Many  of  these 
women,  it  seems,  especially  those  who  have  no  children  of  their 
own,  let  their  chaises  wear  the  clothes  the  DepAt  provides  on 
work-a-days,  and  buy  others  much  smarter  for  tfaem  to  wear  on 
Sundays  and  high  holidays.  Tet  the  clothes  the  Depdt  provides 
are  certainly  better  than  those  worn  by  most  artisans'  children 
in  England. 

The  mothers  who  were  at  the  DepSt  with  their  chai^^ 
seemed  jast  as  keenly  interested  in  them  euid  their  concerns  as 
if  they  were  their  own  children.  One  woman  had  come  to  find 
out  from  the  Director  what  he  proposed  doing  with  her  foster- 
daughter,  a  pleasant-looking  girl  who,  being  sixteen,  must  be  put 
into  the  way  of  earning  her  own  living.  She  was  to  go  into 
service  of  course — as  a  rule  all  the  girls  the  city  brings  up  are 
trained  to  be  servaute — bat  where  ?  This  was  a  point  on  which 
the  woman  held  strong  views.  The  girl  must  stay  in  Beriin, 
she  inusted ;  she  would  not  hear  of  her  going  elsewhere,  "  I 
must  have  her  under  my  own  eyes  for  another  year  or  two," 
she  kept  repeating  emphatically.    "  She  is  too  young  to  be  sent 
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off  all  alone  with  no  one  to  look  after  her.  Besidea,  what  would 
she  do  with  her  Sundays  off,  if  she  were  too  far  away  to  come 
home?  No;  I  have  had  her  ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  give  her  up  now.  She  must  have  a  place  in 
Berlin.    Mein  Maun  sagt  so  auch." 

There  was  one  foster-father  there  that  day,  a  better-class 
artisEin,  who  had  sacriGced  a  morning's  wages  that  he  might 
take  counsel  with  the  Director  concerning  his  foster-son's  future. 
The  lad  had  that  day  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  and  must 
therefore  forthwith  be  apprenticed.  This  special  Waise  was 
one  of  whom  any  city  might  well  have  been  proud ;  for  he 
looked  as  strong  as  a  young  ox,  and  was  evidently  intelligent. 
He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  like  to  be ; 
and  had  often  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  "  father,"  as  he 
told  the  Director.  Moat  of  all  he  wished  to  be  a  locksmith ; 
but,  if  that  were  impossible,  well,  he  would  be  a  mason.  This, 
however,  was  difficult  to  arrange,  as  neither  locksmiths  nor 
masons  house  or  feed  their  apprentices.  Ultimately  it  wb8 
settled,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned,  that 
the  boy  should  go  on  living  in  his  old  home  while  learning  his 
craft.  The  man  was  willing  to  keep  him  for  anything  the 
Director  chose  to  give.  "I  have  a  lad  of  my  own,  you  see,"  he 
remarked,  "and  they  have  always  packed  in  together,  so  I 
didn't  half  like  their  being  parted.  Besides,  die  Mutter  would 
just  have  cried  her  eyes  out  if  he  bad  had  to  go." 

Qirls  who  are  boEirded  out  remain  with  their  foster-parents 
until  they  are  sixteen.  If  they  live  in  Berlin,  however,  as  soon 
as  they  are  fifteen  they  leave  the  Volksschale  and  go  every 
morning  to  the  special  housewifery  school  oi^anized  for  them  at 
the  Dep&t.  There  they  are  regularly  trained  for  the  work  that 
will  later  fall  to  their  lot  as  servants.  They  are  taught  fine 
laundry  too,  sewing,  darning,  and  mending ;  how  to  cut  out  and 
make  their  own  clothes  and  trim  their  own  hats.  Meanwhile,  in 
an  afternoon,  they  help  their  foster-mother  with  her  house  work, 
do  marketing  for  her,  and  cook  their  foster-father's  supper. 
Thus,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  go  out  into  the  world,  if 
they  are  not  in  a  fair  way  to  become  expert  servants,  the  fault 
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liea  vith  themselves.  Even  when  tiiese  girls  are  in  service,  the 
city  still  keeps  them  under  its  own  control:  until  they  are 
eighteen  they  are  its  Waisen,  under  the  surveillance  of  tibe 
Wusenrathe,  without  whose  consent  they  may  neither  give 
notice  nor,  excepting  for  crime,  he  dismissed — the  mistresses 
who  engage  them  do  so  under  this  condition.  Then  the  Pfle- 
gerinnen  watch  over  th^n — over  their  mistresses  too — and  see 
that  they  are  kindly  treated  and  not  overworked.  Every 
Sunday  evening  an  entertainment  is  provided  tor  them  at  the 
Depdt ;  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter  there  are  parties  for  them 
there,  when  they  are  given  presents.  If  they  are  overtaken  by 
illness,  the  Depdt  arranges  for  their  admission  to  some  hospital 
or  home ;  or,  if  it  be  a  change  of  air  they  need,  it  sends  them  to 
the  country  or  the  seaside.  Then,  attached  to  the  Dep6t  is.  a 
servants'  home,  to  which  they  may  go  at  once  should  they  ever 
be  turned  adrift  in  Berlin.  And  the  Director  is  always  within 
hail,  ready  to  give  them  a  helping  hand,  to  advise  and  protect 
than,  and  shield  them  from  danger.  Certainly  Berlin  does  all 
that  it  can  to  keep  its  adopted  daughters  in  the  narrow  path. 
It  does  not  always  succeed,  it  must  be  confessed ;  it  would  be  a 
miracle  indeed  if  it  did,  considering  the  material  with  which  it 
has  to  deal. 

Berlin  has  many  institntions  of  which  it  is  proud,  but  of  none 
other  is  it  quite  so  proud  as  of  Bummelsbm^,  the  village  settle- 
ment where  it  has  always  some  four  hundred  of  its  boys  being 
educated.  This  it  r^ards  as  a  mode)  institution,  a  perfect  ideal 
of  what  a  trtuning  home  shonld  be.  Every  boy  who  is  sent 
there,  it  maintains,  is  given  his  chance  of  starting  in  life  on  a 
level  with  the  best.  And  in  its  satisfaction  at  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  there,  it  lavishes  money  on  it  without  stint. 
The  town  vaunts  of  its  timft,  and  with  good  reason ;  yet  it  pays 
the  £25  18a.  a  year — £31  if  interest  on  the  money  invested  iu 
the  buildings  be  reckoned — every  boy  in  the  settlement  oosta  it, 
and  never  even  dreams  of  grumbling.  Rummekburg  is  certainly 
in  many  respects  an  admirable  institution,  thoroughly  good  alike 
in  organization  and  in  management.  AJl  its  little  inmates  are 
well  fed,  well  dressed,  carefully  taught,  and  kindly  treated ;  and 
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if  the  iniiuDg  they  reoeive  be  somewhat  too  military  in  tone, 
too  much  of  a  "  bell  for  this  uid  a  bell  for  that,"  to  be  quite  to 
Engtiah  taste,  well,  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  for  life  in 
Qennany,  not  in  England,  that  they  are  there  to  be  fitted.  The 
settlement  is  entirely  mascoluie :  excepting  in  the  infirmaries, 
whidi  are  open  not  to  the  Sommelabarg  boys  alone,  but  to  alt 
Berlin's  Waisen,  there  ia  not  a  woman  to  be  seen.  The  whys 
and  irherefbres  of  this  Eirrangement  are  difficult  to  understand ; 
for,  aa  some  of  the  poor  little  mites  who  are  there  are  only  six, 
they  would  sarely  be  the  better,  and  certainly  the  happier,  for 
having  a  few  kindly,  motherly  women  at  hand  to  whom  they 
could  torn  for  comfort  when  in  trouble — who  would  fondle 
them,  make  much  of  Uiem,  treat  them  as  the  babies  they  are,  in 
tact,  not  as  miniature  soldiers. 

There  are  eight  boys'  homes  at  Rummelsbni^  as  well  as  houses 
for  the  director,  the  clergyman,  the  doctor  and  other  offidala,  a 
school-house,  a  lai^  gymnasium,  workshops,  baths,  two  infirma- 
ries, a  chapel,  etc. ;  for  the  settlement  forms  a  complete  community, 
a  village  apart  irom  the  rest  of  the  world,  standing  in  a  large, 
beautiful  garden.  In  each  house  there  ore  fifty  boys,  ranging  in 
age  from  six  to  fourteen,  who  live  there  as  one  fiunily,  under  the 
care  of  two  tutors,  one  of  whom  acts  as  house-father.  They  all 
go  to  their  own  school  for  lesaona  The  school  is  practically  a 
Yolkaschule,  but  of  the  very  best  type,  better  probably  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  oat  of  Berlin.  The  director  of  the 
settiement  is  the  head-master,  and  the  elei^yman  and  fourteen 
house  tutors  are  his  assistants.  The  boys  spend  two  or  three 
hoars  every  day  in  the  open  air,  either  in  the  playground,  or 
working  in  their  own  gardens  under  &.e  supervision  of  an 
expert.  They  spend  a  fair  amount  of  their  time  too  in  the 
workshops,  where  they  are  all  trained  in  some  hoDdicraft  or 
other.  Should  any  of  them  show  signs  of  special  talent^  they 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  it ;  they  are  provided 
witii  books,  and  are  prepared  for  a  Higher  Grade  School. 

All  the  boys  for  whom  Berlin  is  responsible,  whether  they  be 
boarded  out  or  at  Rummelsbui^  ore  apprenticed  as  soon  as  th»y 
are  fifteen,  unless  they  are  either  unusually  clever  or  stupid. 
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For  the  clever  special  arrangementB  are  made ;  while  the  stupid 
are  left  at  school  for  another  year  if  the  ioBpector  thinks  there 
is  any  chance  of  their  profiting  thereby.  Within  certain  limits 
the  boya  choose  their,  own  line  in  life.  Last  year  some  of  them 
were  apprenticed  to  saddlers,  others  to  carpenteia,  others  again 
to  printers,  locksmiths,  watchmakers,  photographers,  etc.,  all  to 
expert  craftsmea  Berlin  never  allows  its  Wsisen  to  drift  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unskilled.  They  are  bound  for  four  years, 
dxuing  which  time  their  masters,  as  a  rule,  IxMird  and  lodge 
them  and  provide  them  with  clothes,  but  give  them  no  wages. 
A  master  is  responsible  to  his  apprentice's  Waisenrath  and 
Yormund  not  only  for  his  general  well-being,  but  also  for  his 
technical  training ;  and  he  is  required  to  see  that  be  goes  to  a 
nigbt  school  He  must  provide  the  boy,  at  the  end  of  his  four 
years,  with  a  workman's  complete  outfit,  both  clothes  and  tools. 
Before  any  Waise  may  be  apprenticed,  he  must  be  sent  to  live 
and  work  for  a  month  with  the  man  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
entrost  him;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  may,  if  he  chooses, 
refiise  to  be  apprenticed  to  him.  Any  apprentice  who  is  ill- 
treated  may  have  his  indentores  annulled  by  applying  to  his 
Waisenrath,  under  whose  protection  he  remains  until  he  is 
eighteen.  The  Rommelsburg  boys  are  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Director  of  the  institution  daring  their  apprenticeship; 
and  they  often  return  there  for  any  holidays  they  may  have. 
From  flist  to  last  these  Berlin  Waisen,  it  most  be  noted,  whether 
girls  or  boys,  are  never  brought  in  contact  with  paupers  or 
pauper  officials. 

In  dealing  with  the  maimed,  the  feeble  in  body  or  in  mind, 
the  advantages  of  the  centralized  system  Berlin  has  adopted 
for  the  relief  of  its  children  are  even  more  apparent  than  in 
dealing  with  the  strong.  As  the  whole  company  of  little 
invalids  are  under  one  administration,  they  can  be  carefully 
classified  according  to  their  individual  defects;  indeed,  there 
is  no  temptation  to  club  unsuitable  cases  together,  as  is  done 
by  not  a  few  of  our  F-ngliah  boards  of  guardians,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  charges,  especially  where  the  defect  is  mental. 
Every  child  taken  to  the  Bepdt  is  carefully  examined  by  the 
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director  and  the  doctor,  both  experts  in  things  relating  to  the 
yoong;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  markedly  below  the  average 
in  intelligence,  it  ia  kept  onder  close  sorveiUaiice  until  it  can 
be  decided  whether  it  is  a  case  of  abnormal  stapidity,  or  of 
idiotcy.  If  the  child  prove  to  be  merely  stnpid,  it  ia  boarded 
oat;  aud>  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  go  to  echool,  it  is 
sent  to  one  of  the  special  classes  which,  in  a  Berlin  Yolksschnle, 
are  now  reserved  for  those  who  compete  with  their  fellows  aa 
tmeqnal  terma.  There  ore  never  mors  than  twelve  children 
in  each  of  these  dassea,  and  the  teaching  ia  of  the  simplest 
kind,  the  papils  working  only  two  boors  a  day  with  their 
heads,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time  to  learning  how  to 
work  with  their  bands.  If|  however,  the  child  while  at  the 
Depdt  be  fonod  to  be  too  deficient  for  this  treatment,  to  be 
idiotic,  in  &ct,  it  is  sent  to  Dalldor^  where  the  city  has  a 
little  colony  for  soch  patienta  There  it  is  taught,  so  far  aa 
it  is  able  to  learn,  how  to  nse  its  fingers,  even  if  it  have  no 
brain.  It  is  carefully  kept  oat  of  harm's  way,  too,  and  is 
made  as  happy  as  is  in  its  nature  to  be.  If  it  be  on  epileptic, 
it  is  sent,  not  to  Dolldorf,  but  to  Wahlgarten,  wh^re  Berlin  has 
also  a  children's  colony,  and  there  it  is  onder  the  care  not 
only  of  narsea  and  teachera  bat  of  doctors,  who,  as  a  role, 
can  arrest  the  pn^reas  of  its  disease,  even  if  to  care  it  be 
beyond  their  power.  And  well  do  these  little  epileptics  repay 
tiie  attention  that  is  lavished  on  them ;  for  the  majority  of 
them  develop  into  men  and  women  able  to  support  themselves 
by  their  skilled  labour.  Many  even  of  the  worst  coses  learn 
in  time  to  do  nsefdl  work  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  In  England  the  same  daaa  of  children  drift  into  the 
workhouse  sooner  or  later,  and  remain  there  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  a  Imrden  on  Uieir  fellows. 

With  r^ard  to  blind  and  deaf  and  domb  children  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  eo-operative  system  is  in  force  in  Berlin :  they 
ue  boarded  out  in  the  town  itself,  and  go  for  lessons  every 
morning  to  their  respective  institutiona,  under  the  escort  of 
tiie  girls  who  attend  the  Dep6t  hoaaewifery  class,  and  who 
oUl   fbr   them  and  deposit  them  on  their  way  there.    The 
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WfUsen  who  auffer  from  chronic  disease  are  sent  to  the 
Rummelsbtu^  lofinnary,  or  some  special  home;  while  those 
who  are  ill  temporarily  are  either  treated  in  the  Depdt  sick 
word,  or  are  sent  to  a  children's  hospital. 

Qoite  apart  from  taking  care  of  destitute  children,  the  Waisen 
Department  has  a  very  important  duty  to  perform :  the  State 
hands  over  to  its  guardianship  all  the  little  criminals  found  in 
tiie  city,  as  well  as  the  "  problematische "  boys  and  girls. 
Children  convicted  of  crime  before  they  are  twelve  years  old 
are  sent,  not  to  prison,  but  to  the  £>ep6t ;  and  the  same  treat- 
ment is  meted  out  to  those  who  give  proof  of  special  depravity 
in  early  days.  At  the  Depdt  they  are  kept  onder  close  observa- 
tion until  the  Director  has  made  up  bis  mind  as  to  whether 
their  evil  propensities  are  the  result  of  the  influences  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  or  of  an  innate  inclination  on  their 
part  to  do  evil  rather  than  good.  Those  whom  he  regards 
as  hopefol  are  boarded  out  in  country  districts,  with  people 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  shield  them  from  temptation  and 
guide  tiiem  with  a  firm  hand,  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  their 
doings  the  while.  They  go  to  the  ordinary  Volksschule,  but 
are  always  under  special  surveillance,  and  at  any  sign  of  back- 
sliding on  thw:  part  are  promptly  transferred  to  Lichteoberg, 
if  boys,  or  to  Kleinbeeren,  if  girls.  The  specially  bad  cases 
are  sent  direct  to  these  institutions  from  the  Depdt 

In  1897  the  department  had  no  fewer  than  663  of  these 
unfortunate  children  under  its  care — 214  at  Lichtenberg,  32 
at  Kleinbeeren,  and  the  rest  either  in  private  institutions  or 
boarded  out  Lichtenberg  is  a  reformatory  organized  on  some- 
what novel  lines,  for  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  its 
inmates  are  ever  punished.  Indeed,  its  Director  is  of  opinion 
that  to  punish  them  at  all  is  practically  a  waste  of  energy,  as 
most  of  them  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  worse 
punishments  than  any  he  could  inflict  The  way  to  influence 
them,  he  maintains,  is  by  showing  them  kindness,  appealing  to 
their  ambition,  and  by  trying  to  arouse  any  latent  feeling  of 
self-respect  they  may  have.  He  has  great  faith,  too,  in 
improving  them    morally  by  strengthening  them  physically. 
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Above  all  be  believes  in  work  as  a  regenerator,  holding  with  M. 
Zola  that  if  these  hoys  are  to  be  saved,  in  hard  work  lies  their 
best  chance  of  finding  salvatioo.  Lounging  about  and  loafing 
he  looks  upon  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. He  therefore  keeps  them  so  busy  the  whole  day  long, 
either  with  their  heads  or  their  hands,  either  at  work  or  at 
play — in  the  open  air  whenever  possible — that  they  have 
practically  no  time  to  get  into  mischief.  And  certainly,  so 
far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  hia  system  answers  admirably ; 
the  majority  of  the  younger  boys  I  saw  at  Lichtenberg  looked 
not  only  strong  and  healthy,  but  kindly  and  alert.  They  had 
pleasant  manners,  too,  and  they  could  laugh  quite  heartily — 
always  a  good  sign.  They  are  divided  into  three  sections,  and 
the  boys  in  each  section  are  kept  rigidly  apart  &om  those  in 
the  others.  In  the  first  section  are  children  under  twelve,  who, 
if  things  go  well  with  them,  will  soon  be  boarded  out;  in  the 
second  are  boys  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  who  will  be 
apprenticed  as  soon  as  they  can  be  trusted ;  and  in  the  third 
are  those  who  are  already  above  fourteen,  and  may  be  detained 
there  until  they  are  twenty-one.  These  last  are  for  the  most  part 
practically  hopeless  cases ;  to  judge  by  their  faces  their  chance 
of  ever  being  turned  into  decent  members  of  society  is  niL 

As  the  Lichtenberg  Institution  was  opened  only  in  1896,  it  is 
too  early  days  to  apeak  with  confidence  as  to  how  the  boys  who 
are  trained  there  will  demean  themselves  when  in  the  outside 
world  again.  So  far,  however,  such  of  them  as  have  been 
apprenticed  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  done  well:  their 
masters  are  content  with  them,  and  they  with  their  masters; 
and  they  seem  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  earn  their  own 
daily  bread.  Kleinbeeren,  where  the  Depdt  sends  the  worst  of 
ite  girls,  is  managed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  Lichtenberg. 

There  are  in  Berlin  two  classes  of  children  who,  although 
supported  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  city,  are  nevertheless  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Waisen  Department.  These  are  those 
most  luckless  of  Uttle  paupers,  the  in-and-outers,  a  source  of 
friction  and  trouble  wherever  they  are  found ;  and  the  children 
with  parents  or  other  responsible  relatives  who  take  care  of 
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them,  bat  who  are  too  poor  to  support  them.  These  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bepdt,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  relief  they  receive  is  technically  given  not  to 
them,  bnt  to  their  parents;  and  is  therefore  paid  not  by  the 
Waisenrathe,  but  by  the  ordinary  poor-law  guardians.  Ths  city 
is,  however,  by  no  maana  content  with  this  arrangement,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  before  long  the  children  for  whom 
these  goardiana  are  now  responsible  will  be  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  Wusenrathe.  Many  of  them  are  either  illegitimate 
OF  fatherless ;  still,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  have  both  parents 
living.  The  average  monthly  allowance  for  tiiem  is  68.  3d  per 
head.  So  far  as  the  in-and-outers  are  concerned,  the  system  in 
force  in  Berlin  is  probably  as  satisfactory  as  any  system  for  them 
can  be,  short  of  separating  them  entirely  from  their  parents.  The 
sort  of  people  who  in  England  resort  wiUi  their  families  to  the 
workhouse  ior  a  aojoam,  from  time  to  time,  betake  themselves 
in  Berlin  to  tiie  Stadtische  Asyl,  a  huge  casual  ward,  where  the 
homeless  and  destitute  may  find  shelter  and  food,  providing  they 
do  not  go  there  too  often.  A  man  may  stay  there  for  a  whole 
week  if  he  be  waiting  for  a  job;  or  he  may  leave  his  wife  and 
children  there  for  the  same  length  of  time,  while  he  is  off  on  the 
tramp  in  search  of  work.  The  children  at  the  Asyl  live  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  under  the  care  of  teachers, 
who  give  them  regular  lessons,  tmd  try  to  do  what  they  can  in 
the  way  of  civilizing  them  during  the  short  time  they  are  t^ere. 
Whatever  in  other  respects  may  be  thought  of  the  centralized 
relief  system  in  force  in  Berlin,  its  advantages  £rom  a  financial 
point  of  view  are  indisputable.  Daring  the  year  1896-1897  the 
city  maintained,  or  helped  to  maintain,  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  thousand  boys  and  girls.  On  April  1, 1897,  it  was  do- 
fraying  the  whole  cost  of  the  support  of  5363,  and  was  making 
allowances  towards  the  support  of  9397  more.  It  was  also — 
through  paid  agents,  in  some  cases — watching  over  not  only 
these  children,  but  several  thousand  others,  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages,  trying  to  guard  them  from  harm,  and  to  help  the  older 
among  them  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Yet,  during  that  year 
its  whole  expenditure  on  the  young  amounted,  roughly  speaking, 
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to  only  £91,481.  And  of  that  Bom  no  less  than  £11,496  was  re- 
ftinded  to  it,  partly  l^  the  relatives  of  its  protegSa,  or  in  some 
cases  hy  the  commnnes  to  which  they  belong ;  and  partly  by 
the  State,  which  defrays  half  the  cost  of  TnaintiyiTiiTig  such  of 
them  as  belong  to  the  criminal  or  tuunanageable  class.  Thus 
the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  relief  of  its  children  was  only  £79,986 ! 
And  this  indndes  all  the  expenses  of  the  adminiBtration  of  the 
relief,  excepting  the  salaries  of  certain  of  the  higher  officials, 
etc.  Berlin  ratepayers  are  perfect  adepts  in  the  art  of  obtaining 
good  retoms  for  the  money  they  spend ;  bnt  from  none  of  it, 
periiape,  do  they  obtain  quite  so  good  a  return  as  &om  that 
tbey  spend  on  their  little  paupers.  In  no  other  city  in  Eorope 
are  destitnte  children  cared  for  so  well  and  at  so  small  a  cost. 

I  paid  a  visit  one  day  to  a  large  Volksschale  in  one  of 
the  poorest  districts  in  Berlin.  Several  hundred  children  were 
assembled  there,  all  more  or  less  of  the  poverty-stricken  class, 
yet  they  were  all  neat  and  clean ;  alert,  too,  and  with  deft 
fingers  for  the  m<»t  part ;  and  there  was  not  one  among  them 
who  looked  hungiy.  More  fortunate  than  our  London  little 
waifs  and  strays,  they  had  breakfasted  before  coming  to  school ; 
and  they  knew  full  well  that  dinners  were  awaiting  them,  if 
not  in  their  own  homes,  why  then  in  their  own  special  Volks- 
kaohe.  For  their  fellow-townsfolk  hold  that  on  the  score  of 
economy — to  say  nothing  at  all  of  humanity — children  must  be 
fed  before  they  are  taught.  It  is  sheer  waste  of  money,  they 
maintain,  to  pay  teachers  to  try  to  sharpen  the  wita  of  those 
who  are  lacking  daily  bread.  Free  meals  are  therefore  provided 
for  such  of  the  Volksschule  pupils  as  would,  if  left  to  their  own 
resources,  fare  too  meagrely ;  and  the  cost  of  them  is  defrayed 
partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  a  grant  from 
the  town.  Again  and  again  one  cold  winter  I  was  in  places  where 
tiie  Berlin  poor  do  congregate,  and  it  was  always  the  same  state 
of  things.  I  saw  many  a  man  and  still  more  women  within 
hailing  distance  of  starvation,  but  I  never  saw  a  hungiy-looking 
child.  Evidently,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  whoever  else  may 
go  on  short  commons,  there  is  always  enough  food  for  the  bairns. 
Edith  Sellebs. 
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I  DO  QOt  propose  to  deal  in  any  way  with  Socialism  in  the 
abstract.  The  theory  of  Socialism,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
simply  <me  of  the  Dumeroos  schemes  proposed  by  those  who  wish 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  inequalities  and  hardships  of  social  life. 
So  long  as  poverty  and  misery  exist,  so  long  will  eameet  men  and 
women  seek  for  means  of  mitagating  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
All  honour  to  them  for  so  doing;  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
sincere  in  their  purpose,  the  world  should  be  all  the  better  and 
happier  for  their  energy,  oven  though  some  of  it  may  be  mis- 
directed. No  doubt  Sodalism  will  always  be  attractive  to  a 
certain  type  of  mind ;  hut  the  theoretical  Socialism  derived  from 
a  study  of  books  or  pamphlets  ie  very  different  ^m  the  rough- 
and-tumble  Socialism  of  everyday  life,  as  heard  at  street  comers 
or  displayed  in  the  West  Ham  Borough  Council.  It  ia  the  latter 
with  which  I  am  the  more  familifu:,  having  been  brought  into 
cloee  ctmtact  with  it  as  a  member  of  the  Borough  Council  who 
has  taken  a  foirly  active  part  in  the  municipal  politics  of  the 
borough,  and  with  which  I  now  propose  to  deal. 

For  some  years  past  Sodalism  has  found  a  place  in  the  Council 
chamber,  but  it  was  not  until  the  elections  of  November,  1898, 
that  it  was  in  any  sense  a  formidable  factor.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  two  preceding  years  it  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  led  to 
long  and  acrimonious  discuBaions,  but  that  was  practically  the 
limit  of  its  powers.  However,  in  West  Ham,  as  iu  mtmy  other 
places,  it  succeeded  in  capturing  a  control  over  the  trade  unions ; 
and  this  paved  the  way  for  an  alliance  between  all  the  forces 
favourable  to  an  advanced  Labour  and  Socialist  programme,  the 
ainlting  of  oll  minor  differences,  and  the  concentrati<m  of  the 
whole  strength  of  these  forces  in  favour  of  the  party  candidates. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  waa  no  unity  or  cohesion  between 
those  who  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  SocioliBm  and  to  one 
another.  And  hence  the  natural  result  was  that  the  unoi^anized 
majority  were  soundly  beaten  by  tiie  organized  minority,  and 
the  Sodalist  ranks  in  the  Cooncil  were  largely  augmented, 
though  even  then  the  "  Labour  group  "  was  atUl  only  a  minority. 
But  nothing  succeeds  like  snccess,  and  they  were  able  to  win 
over  certain  members  of  the  Council  who  had  not  hitherto 
identified  themselves  with  the  party.  What  the  inducements 
were  which  were  snccesaful  with  those  who  did  join  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know,  but  I  do  know  of  one  member  of  the  Council 
who  was  promised  that  he  should  be  made  an  alderman  if  he 
would  sign  their  form  of  allegiance,  but  who  was  man  enoogb  to 
decline  to  put  his  conscience  into  commission  by  placing  his  vote 
at  their  disposal.  Finally,  at  the  triennial  aldennanio  elections, 
in  which  the  retiring  aldermen — every  one  of  them  anti-Socialisi 
— were  unable  to  vote,  the  group  found  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  a  majority,  and  used  this  power  to  strengthen  their 
position  by  the  election  of  aldermen  whose  allegiance  they  had 
secured  beforehand.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind, 
because  in  any  other  year,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  the 
Socialist  majority  would  not  have  occurred.  It  existed,  not 
because  a  majority  of  the  electorate  had  so  willed  it,  but  because 
of  the  exceptional  advantages  which  they  then  enjoyed,  and 
which  they  knew  how  to  utilize  to  the  full  for  their  own 
benefit. 

Having  obtained  a  majority,  how  did  they  use  it  i  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  ixom  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  who 
considers  not  only  the  object  to  be  attuned,  but  also  the  means 
emplt^ed  in  getting  it ;  who  believes  m.  the  true  principle  of 
representative  government ;  who  recognizes  that  every  section  of 
the  community  haa  its  rights,  and  that  no  one  section,  in  assert- 
ing its  own  rights,  should  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  the 
policy  pursued  haa  been  one  long  failure.  It  has  already  done 
much  injury,  and,  if  not  checked,  may  lead  to  disastrous  results, 
especially  to  the  working  population,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
procliumed.    At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  they 
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deliberately  "  packed "  .the  committees  so  as  to  obtain  a  pie- 
pODderanoe  of  Toting  power  and  the  chairmanBhip.'  Certain 
memben  of  their  party  were  placed  on  four  and  five  committees, 
while  others  were  only  permitted  to  serve  on  one ;  and  this 
policy  was  so  ^stematically  continued  throoghout  tiie  year  that 
one  candidate,  in  his  election  address,  claimed  to  be  a  member  of 
fifteen  committees,  and  osed  tiiiis  as  a  stnmg  atgament  in  favour 
of  his  re-election  I  And  this  from  a  party  which  professes  to 
strive  for  "  equality  of  opportunity  " ! 

Th^  also  established  a  stringent  system  of  government  by 
caucus,  by  which  the  decision  of  a  majority  at  a  private  meeting 
of  their  mmnbers  was  binding  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This 
has  led  to  important  decisions  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Council,  as  one  or  two  instances  will  show.  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  infections  disease  in  the  borough,  it  became 
necessary  to  proceed  with  an  extension  of  the  fever  hospital 
Flans  and  specifications  had  been  prepared,  and  tenders  were 
received  and  sent  to  tiie  Council  in  conunittee  for  consideration. 
IHme  was  considered  of  such  paramount  importance  that  a  tender 
some  £12,000  lower  than  others  was  almost  nnanimoosly  set 
aside  because  the  time  required  was  two  years  instead  of  eighteen 
months,  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  the  next  lowest  tender.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  reason- 
able members  of  the  Socialist  majority,  whilst  openly  expressing 
their  preference  for  doing  the  work  without  the  intervention  of 
a  cfmtractor,  rec(^;nized  that  it  would  involve  a  serious  delay. 
But  at  a  private  meeting  of  the  party,  held,  as  usual,  just  before 
the  Council  meeting,  a  majority  decided  against  accepting  Uie 
contract ;  and,  in  consequence,  those  who  had  previously  spoken 
and  voted  in  one  direction,  found  themselves  compelled  to  vote 
in  exactly  the  contrary  direction.  The  work  was  given  to  a 
Tum-^asiBtent  works  department,  without  a  chief,  without  a  staff 
and  without  plant  or  material,  and  many  precious  months  were 
irretrievably  lost.  In  the  mean  time  children  might  die,  the 
bread-winner  might  be  incapacitated,  homes  broken  up ;  but  the 
e  committee  owing  to  the  Iftte 
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sacred  jmndple  of  having  all  w^k  done  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  contractor  most  be  apheld,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  architect,  of  the  heads  of  their  own  party,  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  CoonciL 

A  seccmd  case  is  that  of  the  Freethinker.  For  years  (as  it 
afterwards  appeared)  this  paper  had  been  r^ularly  posted  to  the 
]ila«ry  by  some  donor,  and  kept  by  the  librarian  behind  the 
counter.  It  was  only  given  oat  when  asked  for  by  one  or  two 
individuals,  and  no  one  else  knew  of  its  presence.  However,  in 
removing  from  the  temporary  premises  to  the  newly  erected 
public  library,  it  was  placed  by  accident  upon  the  reading-table. 
Here  it  was  discovered  by  some  reader,  who  found  a  blasphemous 
parody  of  a  Christian  hymn,  and  informed  the  public  press. 
The  librarian  in  this  way  discovered  the  mistake  that  had  been 
mad^  and  immediately  removed  the  paper.  And  though  the 
socialist  chairman  of  the  libraries  committee  insisted  that  no 
change  should  be  made  until  a  dedsion  of  the  Council  had  been 
obtained,  the  committee  decided  by  a  huge  majority  to  uphold 
the  action  of  the  librarian.  But  at  the  usual  party  caucus  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  Council  meeting,  it  was  decided  otherwise  (it 
should  be  observed  that,  although  the  "  group  "  contained  a  certain 
number  of  professing  Christians,  it  also  included  all  the  anti- 
Christian  element  of  the  Council,  and  that  this  element  formed  a 
not  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  strengtii) ;  and  again  those  who 
had  spoken  strongly  and  voted  in  one  direction  in  committee 
executed  the  fftmiliitr  m^te'face  and  voted  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  the  CounciL  The  question,  however,  was  warmly 
taken  np  by  the  public,  and  religious  opinion  was  aroused.  Two 
Koman  Catholic  members  of  (he  gronp  were  promptiy  remioded 
of  their  ecclesiastical  daty,  and,  as  a  result,  the  "conscience 
clause "  was  inserted  in  the  pact.  Finally,  to  avoid  complete 
disruption,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  the  flagrant  disr^^ard  of  religious  sentiment,  the 
"  group  "  finally  gave  way,  and  the  Freethinker  was  once  more 
relegated  to  the  obscurity  from  which  it  had  emerged  witii  such 
a  flourish  of  trompete. 

Another  sabject  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
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was  the  division  of  the  horoogh  into  twelve  wardB,  each  retum- 
mg  one  memher  annoally,  instead  of  four  wards  retoming  three 
memhers.  The  «yetem  of  single<member  wards  was  not  invented 
for  West  Ham.  The  principle  has  long  been  in  use  for  par- 
liamentary elections,  and  has  been  adopted  by  every  laige 
municipality  throughout  the  kingdom  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  and  with  nnanimons  approval.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  democratic  and  satisfactory  method  yet 
devised  for  obtaining  the  real  opinion  of  the  electorate  by  direct 
representation;  hut  if  it  had  been  the  most  corrupt  system 
designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  smothering  public  opinion, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  persistently  or  more  bitterly 
opposed.  Had  the  positions  been  reversed,  how  the  street 
comers  would  have  resounded  with  denunciations  of  the  re- 
actionaries who  were  attempting  to  smother  the  voice  of  the 
people  !  Yet  they  forced  through,  without  adequate  discussion, 
memorials  to  the  Home  Office,  and  to  Parliament,  full  of  glaring 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements;  they  refused  any  and  every 
facility  to  the  commissioner  appointed  to  fix  (he  boundaries, 
and  made  themselves  the  laughing-stock  and  the  despair  of 
their  own  friends  in  the  House. 

To  my  mind  this  rigorous  system  of  manipulation  by  caucus 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  representative  government.  It 
would  be  sufficiently '  reprehensible  on  the  part  of  the  most 
reactionary  and  autocratic  of  governing  bodies,  bat  that  it 
should  be  the  mling  principle  of  any  body  of  men  professing 
democratic  principles  or  pretending  to  any  regard  for  liberty 
seems  to  me  almost  incredible.  StUl,  if  they  had  used  the 
power  thus  attained  to  govern  wisely,  we  might  possibly  forgive 
them  for  riding  rough-shod  over  our  liberties  and  their  own 
principles.  But  have  they  ?  They  have  professed — and  I  believe 
sincerely — a  great  regard  for  sonitaticm.  With  the  general 
approval  of  the  Council,  a  house-to-house  inspection  was  insti- 
tuted, and  many  prosecntions  for  minor  defects  were  undertaken. 
But  when  month  after  month  attention  was  called  to  the  abnor- 
mally heavy  zymotic  death-rate,  and  when  at  the  same  time  it 
was  known  that  the  stench  from  the  street  sewers  was  simply 
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abominable,  and  that  iUnesB  was  rife  even  in  the  more 
sanitary  and  less-congested  districta,  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  other  canees  at  work.  However,  the  dominant  party 
in  the  Council  refused  to  recognize  the  patent  facts,  until 
once  more  public  opinion  made  itself  heard,  and  the  li^c  of 
events  compelled  attention  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Now, 
in  fact,  the  insanitary  landlord  has  few  or  no  friends  on 
the  Council.  But,  in  their  zeal  to  exterminate  the  insanitary 
landlord,  the  Socialists  persist  in  ignoring  the  insanitary  tenant 
and  the  insanitary  streets ;  they  tilt  f^ainst  all  landlords,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  with  the  osual  result  of  snch  indiscriminate 
and  misplaced  zeal,  for  they  harry  the  better  landlords  into 
parting  with  their  property,  which  thus  often  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  rapacious  house-farmer.  If  public  utterances  in 
the  Coundi  chamber  and  elsewhere  be  any  guide,  hatred  of 
landlords  is  a  more  potent  factor  with  many  of  them  than  love 
of  sanitation.  I  am,  in  fact,  sorrowfully  driven  to  the  condnalon 
from  personal  knowledge  that,  whatever  may  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  abstract  Socialism,  class  hatred  rather  than  love  of 
humanity  is  the  dominating  influence  with  far  too  many  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

This  inability  to  rec(^nize  any  rights  but  those  of  a  particular 
section  of  the  community  has  shown  itself  in  many  way&  For 
instance,  a  labour  clause  was  adopted  bo  stringent  and  com- 
plicated that  self-respecting  manufacturers  will  not  enter  into  a 
contract  of  which  it  forms  part.  As  a  consequence,  the  choice  is 
between  doing  without  the  goods  wanted  or  dispensing  with  the 
labour  clause ;  hence,  as  we  must  have  the  goods,  we  are  driven 
to  purchase  what  is  required  at  a  higher  price  without  the 
protection  of  a  contract.  The  labour  clause  previoosly  in  force 
provided  for  a  schedule  of  wages  in  every  contract  All  parties 
to  the  contract  knew  exactly  how  they  stood,  and  the  conditions 
were  readily  accepted  by  the  contractors,  and  were  easily 
enforced.  Again,  workmen  who  had  been  for  years  in  tiie 
employ  of  the  corporation  were  dismissed,  simply  because  they 
were  not  members  of  a  trade  union  ;  and  although  we  have  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  issue  a  notice  that  "none  but  trade  onionists 
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need  apply,"  it  has  been  shown  very  clearly  that  the  poaseesioa 
o£  a  trade  union  ticket  makes  a  marked  difference  in  the 
prospects  of  an  applicant.  The  Socialista  on  the  Council  have 
shown  onmistakahly  that  their  sympathies  are  not  wide 
enough  to  cover  laboor  as  a  whole,  but  are  confined  to  one 
section  of  it;  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  deny  tiie  right  of 
emfdoyment  to  any  who  will  not  submit  to  their  methods  of 
organization.'  This  may  be  the  Sodalist  idea  of  liberty,  bat  to 
my  mind  the  difference  between  that  and  tyranny  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

Further,  a  great  deal  of  pahlic  money  has  been  recklessly 
squandered.  The  total  expenditure  (excluding  that  of  the 
School  Board,  which  has  benefited  to  the  amount  of  £17,000  per 
annum  by  the  operation  of  the  Necessitous  School  Boards  Bill 
passed  by  the  present  Parliament)  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1898,  the  last  complete  year  before  thoy  obt^ed  control,  has 
been  given  as  £l59,26a  For  the  year  ending  M&ivh,  1899, 
which  contains  only  a  part  of  their  expenditure,  it  is  given  as 
£179,968,  an  increase  of  £20,695,  or  more  than  5<2.  in  the  £ ; 
whilst  their  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March 
next,  is  given  as  £197,016,  an  increase  of  £37,748,  or  more  than 
9d.  in  the  £ ;  and  there  is  in  prospect  inevitable  increase  due  to 
the  large  sums  already  authorized,  and  the  still  larger  expenditure 
which  has  been  suggested.  Now,  this  question  of  rates,  about 
which  the  Socialists  profess  to  have  little  or  no  concern,  is  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  West  Ham.  The  borough  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  manufacturers  and  workmen,  with  a  small  and 
more  well-to-do  class  resident  in  one  comer  of  it,  at  Forest  Qate. 
It  is  already  becoming  known  as  a  difficult  place  for  manu- 
facturers, upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  rates  falL  For  example, 
one  large  firm  has  j  nst  built  large  extensions  outside  the  district ; 
and  unless  the  upward  tendency  of  the  rates  is  checked,  others 

'  At  ft  meeting  of  the  Tradee  Conndl  receDtly  held,  Alderaun  Hftrdaf,  the 
oecretuy,  ia  reported  u  sqing, "  It  mu  ft  deplonble  fact  that  memben  of  brftnehec 
affiliated  with  the  CoDodl— he  did  not  Bftf  dcdegfttes-^iad  been  seen  canTftMiiig  and 
noTkiog  for  tbe  Alliance  candidatea."  (A  delegftte :  "  One  was  a  gas-worker.")  "  If 
it  iraa  proved  that  a  member  of  the  Gas  Workers  Union  had  so  acted  against  the 
rnlea  of  liis  trade  union,  be  would  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  acnordinglj." 
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will  be  indnoed  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  This  will  entail  a 
great  amount  of  snfiering  apon  the  very  men  for  whose  henefit 
the  new  order  of  things  has  been  introduced,  and  who  are 
dependent  iar  their  daily  bread  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  local 
trade. 

Much  mi^t  be  said  aboat  the  general  behaviour  of  certain 
conncillors  inside  and  outside  the  Cooncil  chamber,  and  about  the 
extravagant  and  abusive  language  used  during  the  election 
campaign,  but  I  forbear.  Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  injure 
the  fair  name  of  the  Council,  but  it  is  charitable  to  assume  that 
no  responsible  person  would  venture  to  utter  a  word  of  exteuuai- 
tion  in  its  defence. 

One  year  of  this  sort  of  government  proved  amply  sufficient 
for  the  people  of  West  Ham,  and  at  the  elecUons  held  in 
November  last  the  Socialist  candidates  were  defeated  in  nine 
of  the  twelve  wards  by  signal  majorities,  and  on  the  heaviest 
poll  in  the  history  of  the  borough.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
crushing  condemnation  of  the  year's  misgovenunent  was  the 
formation  of  the  West  Bam  Municipal  Alliance,  whose  objects 
are  thus  stated  in  its  rules : 

"(a)  To  be  absolutely  non-political,  non-partisKn,  and  nou-eeotarian. 
(£)  To  bring  mnnioipal  and  social  questions  under  public  considera- 
tion, and  generally  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  borough,  (e)  To  select  and  support  fit  and  proper 
perHODB  as  candidates  for  municipal  and  other  local  elections,  (d)  To 
carefully  supervise  the  expenditure  of  all  public  monies,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  wasteful  and  illegal  expenditure,  (e)  To  carefully  watch 
the  operation  of  the  Bye-laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
the  borough,  with  a  view  to  the  good  health  and  general  well-being 
of  the  community." 

Its  programme  with  which  it  fought  the  election  was  as 
follows : — 

"  The  West  Ham  Municipal  Alliance  aslc  the  support  of  every 
elector  who  is  interested  in  the  good  government  of  the  borough  for 
the  Alliance  candidate,  who  will,  if  elected,  do  his  best — (1)  To 
secure  absolnte  equality  of  treatment  to  all  withont  distinction  of 
party,  creed,  or  class.  (2)  To  secure  proper  sanitation  alike  in  the 
houses  and  in  the  streets.    (8)  To  secure  fair  conditions  of  labour 
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for  workmen  employed  by  the  corporation,  and  for  the  workmen 
employed  by  contractors  on  its  work.  (4)  To  aee  that  proper  pro- 
▼iHioa  is  made  for  all  neceBsary  expenditure.  (5)  To  prevent  wasteful 
and  illegal  expenditure,  remembering  that  every  pound  Spent  un- 
neaesBarily  means  a  pound  less  to  spend  upon  what  is  really  needed. 
(6)  Tq  prevent  the  prooeedinga  of  the  Council  from  continuing  to  be 
the  by-word  and  reproach  that  it  has  become.  (7)  And  generally  in 
alt  things  to  work  without  fear  or  favour  for  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  population  of  this  great  borough." 

Opposed  to  this  was  the  Socialist  programme,  which  consisted 
largely  of  crude  and  hazardous  proposals,  and  of  bribes  to  a 
section  of  the  electorate — free  concerts,  &ee  clubs,  Freethinker, 
everything  free  except  freedom.  It  is  true  they  claimed  credit 
for  things  done  which  were  initiated  by  their  predecessors, 
and  which  would  have  been  as  well — possibly  better— done  if 
others  had  been  in  power,  and  -  for  things  which  were  done  by 
general  consent  The  Municipal  Alliance  and  all  belonging  to 
it  (including  its  prcGudent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills;  its  vice-president, 
Mr.  David  Howard ;  its  chairman,  Mr.  Montague  Edwards ;  its 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  O.  Boardman,  whose  names  are  known  and 
honoured)  were  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  its  pro- 
gramme was  subjected  to  much  vulgar  abuse. 

It  was  an  open  contest  between  the  candidate  adopted  by 
the  Alliance  and  the  Socialist,  candidate  in  eleven  of  the  twelve 
wards.  In  the  twelfth,  my  own  ward,  they  considered  it  politic 
not  to  oppose  me  directly,  but  did  so  indirectly  by  supporting 
my  opponent,  who,  though  not  a  SodaJist,  went  out  of  his  way 
to  oppose  the  Alliance.  The  general  result  was,  as  already 
stated,  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Sodalist  candidate  in  eight 
wards,  and  an  equally  crushing  defeat  for  the  candidate  sup- 
ported by  them  in  the  ninth.  But  the  "group"  still  remain  a 
majority  of  the  CoonciL 

Will  they  profit  by  their  experience  of  the  past?  Or  will 
they  continue  the  same  tactics  which  have  spelt  disaster  this 
year,  and  will  probably  do  so  again  ?  It  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  form  an  opinion,  but  so  far  there  appears  little  or  no  sign 
of  repentance.    The  same  endeavour  to  fill  the  committees  with 
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their  own  partisans  has  ahready  manifested  itself,  and  there  is 
no  sign  that  th^  recognize  the  true  voice  of  the  people — that 
is,  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  one  eectioD  of  it 
alone — even  when  it  has  been  so  unmiatakably  declared  as  at 
the  recent  elections.  Better  connsels  may  ultimately  prevail, 
and  I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  sa  There  are  men  amongst  them 
with  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  work  for  the  common 
good,  if  only  they  could  and  would  free  themselves  from  the 
party  shacklea  which  cramp  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  prevent  their  acting  with  others  who  are  just  as 
eager  as  themselves  to  remove  abuses  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  West  Ham. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  in  what  I  have  written  I  have 
not  sought  to  censure  in  any  way  the  motives  of  those  I  have 
criticized  ?  What  I  have  condemned  here  and  in  the  borongh, 
by  voice  and  by  pen,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  carry  good  intentions  into  practical  effect, 
and  in  so  doing  I  claim  to  be  a  far  truer  friend  of  real  reform 
than  those  who  think  only  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  and 
nothing  of  the  means  adopted  for  attaining  it.  I  have  also 
purposely  refrained  from  mentioning  names ;  it  is  i^e  method, 
not  the  man,  that  I  criticize.  Finally,  I  have  not  attempted 
a  reply  in  tiie  ordinary  sense  to  Mr.  Hngh  Luge's  article,^ 
except  so  far  as  a  statement  of  facts  by  one  directly  concerned 
is  a  reply;  but  I  should  like  to  emphasize  his  concluding 
paragraph  with  all  the  force  at  my  command ; — 

"According  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  every  man  ie  bound  to 
perfonn  his  duty  towards  God  aad  towards  his  neighbour ;  he  should 
love  the  Lord  hia  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbour  aa 
himself." 

That  being  so,  why  should  he,  why  should  I,  or  why  should 
any  earnest  soda!  reformer  seek  to  go  outside  this  Christian 
doctrine,  which  not  only  can,  but  does,  do  more  to  alleviate 
distress  and  raise  humanity  to  a  higher  level  of  social  life  than 
any  "  ism  "  ever  evolved  from  man's  fruitful  brain  7 

F.  H.  BiLLOWB,  ' 
'  Eeowmic  Eevime,  October,  1S99,  p.  189. 
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TT  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  have  old 
-^  age  pensions,  and  that  the  present  generation  of  old  folks 
will  have  died  before  they  are  attained.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
see  what  can  be  done  under  the  present  law  for  the  indostrioos 
worker  who  has  come  to  poverty  throogh  no  fault  of  hla 

Before  1834,  the  poor  law  was  very  badly  administered, 
out-relief  being  ^ven  recklessly  to  large  masses  of  able-bodied 
persons  in  work,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  those  in  receipt  of 
fairly  good  we^^.  Hence  the  Poor  Law  CommisaionerB  of  1833 
recommended  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  (with  the  exception 
of  medical  attendance  and  apprenticeship)  to  the  able-bodied 
and  their  fiuniliea.  It  is  often  said  that  they  recommended  the 
total  abolition  of  oat-relief  bat  this  is  a  mistake. 

Most  of  the  "recommendaiJons"  of  the  commission  were 
adopted  by  the  legislature ;  and  by  the  great  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1834,  and  a  aubseqnent  "  Prohibitory "  Order^  made  under 
statutory  authority,  relief  to  the  ahle-bodied  and  their  families 
is  forbidden,  subject,  however,  to  a  lai^  number  of  exceptions. 
These  exceptions  include  "  sadden  and  urgent  necessity," 
sickness  or  accident,  expenses  of  burial,  and  tiie  case  of  a  widow 
within  six  months  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  if  there 
is  a  dependent  child  or  children  (and  no  UlegiUmate  child  born 
since  the  husband's  death),  for  any  length  of  time. 

'  This  "  Order '  appliea  to  most  of  the  anioiu  in  BngUoiI  and  Weiw ;  the 
matropolis,  howeTer,  and  some  oQier  of  the  large  oentres  of  population,  are  under 
Hie  milder  Tule  of  the  Outdooi  Belief  Begulation,  Older,  irhich  permita  (ander 
certain  dronnutMiceR)  ontdooi  relief  eren  to  the  able-bodied,  who  would,  under  the 
ProhiMtory  Order,  be  predaded  from  out-relioL 
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Also,  if  an  able-bodied  person  requires  relief  on  two  groonds, 
one  of  them  coming  within  on  excepticm  (e.g.  sickness  of  a  child 
and  want  of  employment  for  himself),  the  guardians  may  give 
out-relief  to  him  and  all  his  dependent  family.  Of  course,  ont- 
relief  may  be  given  to  those  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  are  not 
ablo-bodied.  Hence  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  guardians  have 
almost  always  power  to  give  oat-relief,  where  relief  is  needed 
at  all,  except  in  case  of  the  able-bodied  who  require  it  solely 
because  they  are  miemployed. 

The  guardians,  moreover,  have  full  power  to  dedde — 

(1)  Whether  the  poverty  of  the  applicant  is  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  any  relief.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  destitute 
of  everything ;  the  lack  of  any  of  the  reasonable  necessitieB 
of  life  according  to  the  normal  standard  of  the  times  will 
suffice. 

(2)  In  most  cases,  whether  to  give  out-relief  or  offer  "the 
House."    They  may  discriminate  according  to  character. 

(3)  How  much  relief  they  should  give.  It  should  be  enough 
to  cover  rent  where  the  pauper  has  no  means  of  paying  for 
lodgings.^  In  practice  the  allowance  made  varies  mostly  from 
2s.  to  58.'  Of  course,  if  the  relief  ^ven  was  obviously  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  case,  it  would  be  disallowed 
by  the  poor-law  auditor,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  cose  in 
which  this  has  been  done." 

Adeqtuite  out-relief  to  the  deserving  aged  poor  (where  circum- 
stances permit)  has  been  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor.*  "  In  the  great  majority  of  onions,  out-relief 
is  given  in  the  case  of  poor  and  aged  persons  who  are  known  to 
the  guardians  to  be  deserving."  '  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
some  metropolitan  unions,  and  a  few  others  where  a  school  of 
poor-law  reformers,  moat  of  them  connected  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  or  educated  in  its  principles,  are  or  have 

'  See  Infitractiooal  Letter  of  Foot-Iaw  Board,  dted  in  Macmomui,  p.  33, 
not*. 
'  Cf.  Booth,  Old  Agt  Pentiotu  and  the  Aged  Poor,  p.  19. 
'  I  am  not  referriiig  to  "  atrilce  "  cases  or  the  like. 
'  Pagelxxjdu. 
'  Sriect  Committee  on  the  Aged  Desernng  Poor,  1S99,  p.  12. 
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been  dominiuit.  The  former  ezception  is  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  of  diecrimination  in  London,  the  influence  of  the 
C.O.S.,  and,  above  all,  from  the  fact  that  the  London  Boards 
of  Guardians  receive  towards  the  expenses  of  their  district  a 
subsidy  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  for  each 
poor  person  they  take  into  the  "  House,"  but  nothing  for  those 
to  whom  they  give  out-relief.  So  that,  in  a  sense,  they  are 
bribed  to  refuse  out-relief. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  students  if  I  give  some 
details,  showing  the  various  proportions  of  out-relief  and  in- 
relief  in  different  unions  and  the  relative  cost  in  such  unions, 
taken  from  a  Local  Government  Board  Betom  dated  June  13, 
1892  (No.  266).    It  is  entiUed— 

"  A  Return  ahotving  the  Number  of  Paupers  in  Receipt  of  Relief  on 
the  fiiBt  day  of  January ,  1891  ;  the  Expenditure  on  In-Uaintenance  and 
Outdoor  Relief,  and  the  Total  Expenditure  on  Belief  to  the  Poor,  during 
the  Year  ended  the  25th  day  of  March,  1891,  in  England  and  Wales  : 
and  also  the  Ratio  of  Pauperism  and  of  the  Total  Cost  of  Relief  to  the 
Population,  as  g^ven  in  the  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Cenens  of  1891  ; 
Totals  to  be  shown  tor  each  Union-County,  and  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  (in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  430, 
of  Session  1888)." 

It  ia  important  to  notice  that 

"  the  amounts  entered  in  this  Return  as  the  total  expenditure  on  relief 
to  the  poor  include,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  in-maintenanoe  and 
outdoor  relief,  the  following  charges  : — Maintenance  of  lunatics  in 
asylums,  registered  hoBpitalB,  and  licensed  houses  ;  workhouse  or  other 
loans  repaid  and  interest  thereon  ;  salaries,  remuneration  and  rations, 
and  superannuation  allowances  of  officers,  assistants  and  serrants; 
and  other  expenses  of  or  immediately  connected  with  relief." 

Of  course,  by  far  the  lai^r  proportion  of  "  salaries,  remunera- 
tion  and  rations,  and  superannuation  allowances "  of  officers, 
etc,  arises  in  connection  with  in-relief,  especially  in  any  union 
-where  the  guardians  minimize  the  out-relief  with  the  natural 
result  of  a  large  number  of  indoor  paupers.  The  difference 
between  "in-relief"  and  " in-maintenance "  should  be  carefully 
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noted.  When  in  the  ordinary  Poor  Rate  RetumB  and  Local 
Government  Board  Blue-books  we  are  told  that "  in-maintenance  " 
coets,  e.g.,  for  tiie  year  1895-6,  £2,216,231,  we  must  remember 
that  this  is  "  exclusive  of  repairs  and  furniture,  and  the  salaries, 
remuneration  and  rations  of  the  officers  and  servants ; " '  other- 
wise, to  ordinary  readen  the  statement  is  misleading. 

This  document  divides  the  unions  throughout  England  and 
Wales  into  two  claases,  viz.,  metropolitan  unions  and  those 
outside  the  metropolis.  There  are  30  in  the  former  class,  and 
about  618  in  the  latter.  It  will  be  convenient  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article  to  divide  them  into  "  in~relie£  "  and  "  out-relief  " 
unions,  defining  the  former  as  one  where  there  are  more  indoor 
paupers  than  outdoor,  and  the  latter  as  one  where  there  are  more 
outdoor  tiian  indoor.  In  ail  unions  there  are  both  outdoor  and 
indoor  poor.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pauper  inmates 
o£  lunatic  asylums  and  poor-law  schools  are  accounted  as 
"  indoor." 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  metropolis.  We  find  that  there 
are  only  8  outdoor  unions  out  of  the  whole  30.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  these,  with  the  cost '  appended : — 


IdingtOD  6  ^ 

Bukne;  9  01 

SLOlftve's  12  6} 

Lambeth  U  oi 


WMidsirorth  uid  GUpham     ..  7    4| 

Gamberwdl       8    5 

Greenwich         10  !!{ 

Wodwich          9    7 


But,  it  may  be  asked,  "What  is  the  cost  at  Whitechapel?' 
Is  it  not  a  grand  example  of  economical  administration  ?  It  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  out-relief  almost  to  notiiing."  Quite  true ; 
but  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  in-relief  &r  exceeds  the  gain  from  the 
fall  in  out-relief,  though  no  doabt  this  is  largely  due  to  better 
accommodation  for  the  sick,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  all  the  out-relief  anions  are  below,  and  most  of  them  much 
below,  Whitechapel  in  cost.     As  the  writer  of  a  very  valuable 

■  L.Q.B.  Bqnrt,  1896-7,  pp.  Izix.,  Ixi. 

'  Throngbout  thii  article  "  cost "  means  coit  per  head  of  population. 
'  Whitechapd  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  population  of  Jews.    These 
are  provided  tor  bj  the  Jewish  communit;.  and  so  do  not  come  upon  the  rates. 

Vol.  X.— No.  1.  f 
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little  book,  MiUtied  Plain  Words  on  Out-rdief,  has  forcibly 
pointed  oat,  Wbitechapel  is  the  ointli  moat  expensive  onion  in 
the  metropolis,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  will  be  intereeting  to  look  now  at  the  coet  of  the  other 
metropolitan  "  indoor  "  unions.    They  are — 


KeDsington 
Paddington 
FulluuQ  •• 


12    0 


9  31 

6  6) 

tdsM 11  81 

..Qeorge^       15  11 


Weatminster ' 
8t  Mtu7-le-baiie 

HKopstotd       

StPaacriB       

St.    Qilea    and    Ht    Owrge, 
BloomsbiUT 


15  li 

16  8 
6    G) 


17    6 


8tau>d' 45  7 

HolboTD'         18  101 

Citj  of  London '         ..        ..  67  8 

Shoreditoh       i\  ik 

Bethnal  Green 10  8| 

8L  Qflorge-in-tlie-BMt         ..  18  9 

Stepney          10  9* 

Mile  End  Old  Town  ..        ■.  8  6f 

Poplu 10  Z\ 

St.  SariODT'i 12  6i 

Lewiihun        9  ^ 


Comparing  the  two  lists,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first 
one  five  oat  of  eight  are  ander  lOs.,  while  in  the  in-relief  list 
(22  indusiTe  of  Whitechapel)  Paddington,  Fulham,  Hampatead, 
Mile  End,  and  Wandsworth  ore  the  only  unions  with  cost  ander 
108.;  and  that  in  Paddington  and  Mile  End  there  is  no  very 
large  preponderance  of  in-relief  over  out-relief  Certainly  theae 
figures  suggest  that  even  in  the  metropolis  the  system  of  ofiering 
the  altema1»ve  of  the  "  House  "  or  nothing  is  not  necessarily 
economical 

Outside  the  metropolis  we  only  find  ten  unions  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  given  above,  are  "  in*relief "  unions. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  &irly  be  claimed  that  the 
experience  and  commoa  sense  of  the  nation  is  against  the 
eaxeaaive  refusal  of  out~relief.  I  will  proceed,  however,  to  give 
the  statistics  of  the  in-relief  unions  outside  London,  omitting 
Brixworth,  which  was  in  1892  a  strict  in-relief  union,  and  often 


'  "The  <^t7,  the  Strand,  Weitmuutar,  and  Holbom  are  altogether  exceptional, 
becanse  the  great  nu^oritf  of  the  day  population  reside  ontdde  London,  and 
coniequentt}'  do  not  appear  in  the  census  populations  on  which  the  burden  Ib 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  retom  "  IPlain  Word*  on  Out-ret^f,  p.  9). 
It  would  not^  therefore,  be  fair  to  press  theae. 

'  Paddington— in-relief,  S  per  1000  ;  ont-ielief,  6.  Hile  Bnd— in-relief,  13 ;  ont- 
rdief,  10. 
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quoted  as  an  example  by  the  advocates  of  that  system.     It  has 
ebanged  its  chairman  (Oetaaa  Bury)  and  its  practice. 


Oxfoid         

AtehuD        

nnDinshun 

Bndim      

Favmahmm 

UvwDool 

Mmnoieatar 

MilloD  

Beading        

Avenge  for   Engtand  and 
WalMOnclndfiig  metropolis) 


18,017 
26,770 
106.991 
146,063 
24,966 
60,064 


07 


27 


5    SI 

'S8 


5  Hi 


Those  who  know  Oxford  will  be  surprised  to  see  that  the 
population  is  so  small,  but  the  explanation  is  that  one-half  of  the 
city  is  in  the  Headington  Union,  whidi  comprises  the  three 
popolons  Oxford  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  St  Clement,  and  Cowley 
St.  John,  besides  a  comer  near  Meiton  Chapel,  as  well  as  the 
suburb  of  Headington  and  a  unmber  of  country  villages.  Before 
going  further,  it  will  be  convenient  to  compare  these  two,  as 
Headington  "  is  a  union  where  fair  out-relief  is  given.  In  Oxford 
the  cost  is  Ss.  7d.,  but  in  Headington  it  is  only  38.  lOii  It  would, 
however,  be  unwise  to  press  too  much  the  evidence  afibrded  from 
the  metropolis  and  this  single  case.  Let  as  examine  all  the 
unions,  some  eighty  in  number,  where  the  cost  is  even  leas  than 
that  of  Headington.  They  are  situate  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  though  most  are  in  the  north.  Some  ore  urban,  some 
are  rural,  some  are  large  and  some  are  small,  but  one  and  all  are 
"  out-reHef  "  unions. 

'  Theie  are  the  ratios  per  cent,  of  paupen,  of  the  clau  named,  to  popnlatdoo. 

'  Thie  it  cost  per  bead  of  population,  not  cost  per  psoper- 

'  Headington  oontuiu  the  mral  pariohes  of  Becklej,  Coirlef,  Cuddeadon,  Denton 
and  Obippingbnnt,  BIsfield  and  Woodeaton,  Forest  Hili  with  ShotOTer,  Oanington, 
Holton,  Horspatli,  HntOQ-cnm-Studlej,  Littlemore,  Manton,  Staotoa  SLJcdm,aDd 
Ifflsy.  IfB^  ii,  boiTOTer,  parti;  a  mborb  of  Oxford.  The  Headington  Union  alao 
mclodn  Wheaticif ,  which,  though  l^allj  an  "  urban  "  district,  ia  aolj  a  large  mial 
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Ruio  «>  FOFDLlTiaX  <H 


Oxford — 
Oxford 

Heading, 
fforthamptt.. 
Northampton 
WelliusboroiiKh   •  ■ 

Highworth  and  SwindoD 
Comaall —    ■ 

Bedmth , 

Penzance , 

Prayton 

Slaford— 

Stone        

If  ewcoBtle-nnder-LTine  . . 

WolBtonton  and  Burslem 

Leek        

a^annich— 

AfitOD        ..        ..        .. 

Solihull 

Ashby-de-la-Zonch 
Litiooln — 

Qrimsh; 

Nottingham, — 

Badord 

Ch^Kl-en-Ie-Frith 

Qlosaop 

Hayfield 

Stockport 

Altrincbam 

Knncom 

Congteton , 

ToTYio       

Hawarden.. 

Wirrall 

Lanetuter — 

Ormakirk 

Wigon       

Warrington 

Leigh        

Bolton 

Bury 

BortOD-npon-lTwdl 

Prestwich 

ABhton-under-Ljna 

Oldham 

Hsslingden 


31,762 


61,691 
154,387 


135,276 
69,890 
42,617 
37,667 
10,966 


137,405 
93,601 
149,637 
166,107 
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OuiomPo 

•ntiii™  or— 

-ass-. 

lUUgofoort 

SuataiOoasaj. 

IndcHi 

Outdoor 

ofnllsfHi 

I»npen 

paromt 

p«o«v 

Laneatterieontiiwd)- 

I.    d. 

Burnley 

Ofl 

11 

Ln 

Bhcktwi 

2M,903 

0-6 

07 

CbBAsy 

6&05S 

fr3 

1-1 

3    3 

Preiti^ 

143^1 

0-5 

0-6 

3    1 

Fjida       

W^ 

(f3 

0-8 

1  111 

Omtang 

12,101 

fr2 

1-a 

3    4 

62,024 

0-4 

07 

in 

61,712 

0-4 

1-5 

Yort.,  W.  &- 

Settle        

lijni 

0-3 

1-0 

3    44 
3    4 

EUpUn 

^M8 

0-2 

1-4 

Whufedale 

ei^asa 

0-2 

1-1 

2    5 

69^ 
37^86 

0-3 
0-3 

■0 
-0 

2  8 

3  6 

22.462 

0-3 

»8 

2    6 

168,400 

0-3 

■2 

13 

Halifax 

186,272 

0-3 

■4 

North  Bierier      .. 

138,906 

0^ 

-4 

2  11 

Bradford 

202,»75 

&4 

1-3 

2  10 

3  5 

Hniulet 

70,930 

0-3 

1-7 

Bnunley 

67,398 

0-3 

1-2 

2  10 
2    6 

162,696 

0-2 

1-6 

Wakefield 

99,706 

&2 

ii 

3    6 

Pootefnct 

56.611 

0-3 

2-4 

S    8 

Wortley 

41.636 

0-3 

1-3 

3    3 

EcdeuUl-Bierlow.. 

137,905 

0-3 

0-8 

2    7 

91,666 

0-4 

1-9 

3    8 

TftdcMter 

25,977 

0-4 

1-2 

3    6 

Dwham— 

Sedgefield 

I^daod 

19.569 
88,998 

0-3 

0-3 

2D 
20 

3    51 
3    8 

Lancheiter 

66,464 

0-3 

1-4 

2    7 

EaaiDKtoii 

45,826 

0-3 

1-9 

3    1 

duster-le-Straet.. 

60,594 

0-2 

1-6 

2    8 

SimderUod 

16S.612 

0-4 

1-1 

3    4 

South  Shields      . . 

141,493 

0-4 

2-0 

3  a 

NortAuntbeHand- 

196339 

04 

1^ 

3    6 

Caatle  Ward        . . 

24.316 

0-2 

1-0 

3    OJ 

Heltwhistle 

7.746 

0-3 

1-9 

3  10 

42,551 

0-3 

17 

3    21 

Penrith 

2!;578 

0-3 

1-8 

3    8 

Cocketmoiith       ., 

71,671 

0-4 

2D 

2  10 

WhitebaTeD 

57,969 

0-5 

2-S 

3    4 

Bootle       

14,977 

0-6 

1-4 

3    0 

Walet- 

'^^tm  ::    :: 

146,811 
117,194 

OH 
0-3 

21) 
2-1 

3    2 

Wrexlim. 

01,795 

0-4 

1-6 

3    6 

It  Bhonld  be  noticed  that  tlie  uniona  wMch  I  have  denominated 
"  out-relief  "  include  all  oniona  except  the  excessively  "  hard  " 
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<me8,  and  that  my  armament  is  cmly  directed  a{;unat  Uie 
ezoeesive  and  indiserimmate  refusal  of  out-relie£  Moreover,  it 
most  not  be  sapposed  that  I  have  forgotten  that  the  expensea  of 
a  nnion  are  greatly  increased  by  the  employment  of  skilled 
attendante  and  by  greater  comforts  for  the  sick,  aged,  and  children ; 
in  &ct)  by  better  and  more  humane  administration.  Also  nnions 
difier  mtich  aa  to  the  poverty  and  thrift  of  their  popolation,  and 
as  to  the  means  of  relief  which  (hey  possess  independently  of  tiie 
poor  law.  It  may  further  be  urged  tiiat  the  history  of  each 
miion,  and  of  its  management,  should  be  taken  into  account. 
All  this  may  be  granted,  but  on  the  other  side  I  may  point  out 
that  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  out-relief  does  not  in  the  least 
prove  that  the  need  for  it  is  abolished  or  even  reduced.  The 
absence  of  applications  for  relief  proves  nothing,  for  the  people  in 
such  unions  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  receive  no  relief 
except  the  "  House,"  and  they  prefer  starvation  to  such  a  fate. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  some  of  the  eight  remaining 
non-metropolitan  "in-relie£"  unions.  The  total  cost  in  the 
famous  Bradfield  Union  is  by  no  means  low,  and  I  understand 
that  though  out-relief  is  refosed,  liberal  allowances  are  made  to 
the  deserving  poor  by  the  charitable  inhabitants  of  that  well- 
to-do  district.  Also,  they  have  only  few  officials,  and  appear 
to  manage  their  workhouse  somewhat  economically.  The  cost 
in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  far  exceeds  that  of 
Sheffield  (58,  lOd,),  which  is  an  "  out-relief"  union.  And  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  west-end  district  of  Sheffield 
is  in  the  union  of  Ecclesall  Bierlow  (28.  7^).  The  guardians  at 
Atcham  and  Stepney  are  gradually  altering  their  system,  and  in 
all  probability  Oxford  will  do  the  same,  unless  prevented  by  those 
guardians,  whom,  under  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
University  and  Colleges  appoint.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Board 
.  of  Guardians  is  converting  their  union  into  an  in-relief  union. 
It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  they  are  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  statement  as  to  the  aged,  that — 
"sidaU  numbers  relieved  out-of-doors  are  connected  with  larger 
numbers  relieTed  indoors,  and  vice  verti,"  and  that "  the  proportion  of  the 
old  relieved  ie,  on  the  whole,  no  mors  where  asBistance  is  principally 
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given  in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief,  thaa  when  comparatiTsIy  little  la 
distribnted  in  thii  manner." ' 

DonbUeea  many  cases  can  be  quoted  which  will  show  con- 
clnmvely  that  anything  like  &  reckless  or  thoughtless  adminia- 
iration  of  oat-relief  coadnces  to  great  expenditure  and  to  many- 
other  evils.  No  one  questions  this  fact^  I  only  contend  that 
the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  uniona  which  recklessly  and 
indiscriminately  refuse  oat-relief  are  not  necessarily  cheap. 

And  if  the  "  hard  "  system,  as  it  may  not  be  unfeirly  called,  is 
not  cheap,  what  possible  merit  has  it  ?  It  causes  deep  misery  and 
keen  anger  among  the  poor.  Where  the  House  is  accepted,  the 
system  breaks  up  families,  removes  old  people  from  their  homes 
and  the  tender  care  of  friends,  and  relieves  the  younger  genera- 
tion from  their  duties  towards  parents  and  relatives.  If  it  is 
refused,  want  of  necessary  food  and  clothing  too  often  results ; 
another  generation  is  weighed  down  by  the  struggle  to  provide 
maintenance  for  the  old;  begging  for  private  charity  is  en- 
conraged ;  and  finally,  people  really  past  work  are  compelled  to 
toil  when  their  strength  has  failed.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
facts  and  figures  put  forward  here  will  make  guardians  pause 
before  they  endeavour  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Whitechapet 
or  Oxford. 

In  any  comparison  of  unions  it  is  of  importance  to  con- 
sider, not  only  the  present  situation,  but  also  the  previous 
condition,  so  as  to  see  what  has  been  the  rise  or  fall  in  cost  and 
number  of  paupers.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  reference  to 
the  Government  Return  of  1876  (No.  214),  which  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Fell,  the  well- 
known  champion  of  indiscriminate  in-relie£  The  following 
description  of  this  Return  is  given  by  the  author  of  Plain  Worda 
on  Ovi-rdief: — 

"  It  shows  the  extent  to  which,  in  each  union,  the  ratio  of  the  out- 
door to  the  indoor  paupers,  and  the  total  cost  of  relief  per  head  of  the 
population,  rose  or  fell  between  these  years.  It  was  apparently  moved 
for,  in  the  expectatioD  that  it  would  show  that  where  the  ratio  of  the 
outdoor  to  the  indoor  paupers  had  fallen,  the  total  cost  of  relief  per 
'  Old  Age  Pensian*  and  (Ae  Aged  Poor,  p.  »i. 
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head  of  the  population  had  also  fallen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  showed 
that  in  a  Tsry  large  number  of  unione,  precisely  the  opposite  reeult  had 
been  brought  about,  Le.  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  proportion  of  the 
outdoor  paupers  had  been  accompanied  hj  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  total  coat  of  relief  per  head  of  the  population." 

For  further  discussion  of  this  Betnm  I  most  refer  to  Plain 
Words  on  OyU-rdief,  bat  will  now  extract  6*0111  it  the  figures 
relating  to  the  tnro  onions  of  Oxford  and  Headington. 


T«r 

jxr« 

S^mjl2!f. 
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1 

1 
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>b.r»r. 

III 
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16,771 
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6'S 

S7-2 

6,003 

1600 

1870 

1871 

B17 

6,206 

1874 

1871 

39-1 

1S50 

1851 

18,971 

No  informatioD. 

7,6.12 

1861 

19,960 

311     670      881       1-8       441 

8,4»1 

l«7rt 

1H71 

2],01« 

340     630      970      IS       461 

10,003 

"    ■■ 

1874 

1871 

21/)16 

290    497     787      1-7      37-4 

9^ 

8  11 

There  is  one  more  Government  Return  to  which  attention 
should  he  given,  viz.  that  for  1887  (No.  430).  The  figures  are 
as  follows : — 


EKH. 

FiDpnoaJu.!, 

BMioUpoini- 

h 

1 

1 

IP 

IMl. 

i. 

Ont- 

Total. 

In. 

ow- 

ToUL 

HeadiDghHi 
Ozfoid     .. 

28,723 
21,002 

136 
294 

648 

m 

684 
466 

0-5 
1-3 

1-9 
0-8 

2-4 
21 

£ 
10S7 
2443 

£ 
2268 
607 

£ 
6616 
6899 

il 

It  will  be  observed  that  (necessarily)  the  census  of  1871  is  taken 
as  the  basis  of  population  in  connexion  with  1874,  and  that  of 
1881  with  the  year  1887 ;  also  the  difference  between  "  in-main- 
tenance "  (which  merely  means  the  food,  clothing,  etc,  of  the 
indoor  paupers)  and  in-relief  shonld  be  carefully  noticed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  January  1st  of  the  year  to  which  they  relate. 
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T«. 

indoor. 

OUdMT. 

Com. 

1670 

S40 

890 

t.   d. 
9    6 

1887 

2M 

172 

6    31 

1892 

ISt 

161 

961 

Headington     .. 

1887 

138 

648 

*    71 

1892 

97 

M3 

Comparing,  first,  the  years  1870  and  1892,  it  will  be  aeon  that 
while  the  reduction  of  outdoor  relief  in  Oxford  is  far  larger  than 
in  Headington,  the  reduction  of  indoor  poor  is  hut  small  compared 
with  that  of  Headington.  In  Oxford  there  is  a  reduction  of 
about  one-eighth,  while  at  Headington  tiie  reduction  is  three  times 
as  great.  Also,  while  there  is  a  reduction  of  cost  in  both  tinions, 
in  Headington  the  proportion  is  greater.  Moreover,  comparing 
the  figores  of  1887  and  1892,  matters  look  even  worse  for  Oxford. 
For  in  that  union  tiie  number  of  in-door  paupers  faaa  gone  sUghUy 
up,  while  in  Headingttm  it  has  gone  rapidly  down. 

In  the  above  figures  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  relative 
alterations  of  population  in  the  two  onions,  but  on  looking  at 
these  we  find  the  comparison  of  indoor  pauperism  presents  an 
even  blacker  picture  for  Oxford;  for  the  population  of  the 
Oxford  Union  has  been  practically  stationary,  while  that  of 
Headington  has  increased  largely. 


It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  in  1870  Oxford  had  only 
about  twice  as  many  indoor  paupers  as  Headington  per  1000 
of  population,  it  had  in  1892  nearly  five  times  as  many.  Thus, 
both  aa  regards  indoor  pauperism  and  cost,  Oxford  is  not  only 
much  worse  than  Headington,  but  has  rapidly  become  much 
worse  compared  with  the  standard  of  Headington.  It  was  worse 
than  Headington  in  1870,  but  hoe  since  become  worse  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  There  is,  moreover,  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
(notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity  of  trade  in  the  country) 
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the  Oxford  Union  is  still  farther  deteriorating  under  its  present 
indiacrimiiiate  in-relief  administration.  The  chairman  of  the 
Oxford  Board,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oxford  papers  of  December  2, 
1899,  stated  tiiat  the  aomher  of  indoor  poor  was  326  in  1870 
(exclading  vagrants  and  Itinatica  in  asylums),  and  269  in  1898. 
Also,  that  the  present  cost  per  head  of  popnlation  was  Ss. 
There  were^  however,  89  Oxford  pauper  lunatics  in  asylnms  on 
January  1, 1898 ;  so  that,  if  we  add  the  lunatics,  as  they  were 
included  in  the  returns  of  1892  and  1887,  we  shall  find  that  there 
were  more  indoor  paupers  in  Oxford  in  1898  than  in  the  year 
1892  or  1887.  And  the  cost  per  head  of  population  (Ss.)  actually 
exceeds  that  in  the  year  1850.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1850  the 
cost  in  Oxford  (7^.  6(2.)  and  Headington  (78.  7d.)  were  practically 
equal.  Now  the  burden  in  money  per  head  has  been  largely  re- 
duced in  Headington,  while  in  Oxford  it  has  even  become  heavier. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  compaiing  expenses  of 
unions  at  different  dates,  that  workhouse  accommodation,  espe- 
cially for  the  sick,  aged,  and  children,  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years ;  and  tJiat  the  cost  of  the  staff  has  necessarily  increased 
alsa  This  has  no  doubt  been  the  case  conspicuously  at  Oxford, 
and  I  do  not  regret  any  money  so  spent  judiciously.  Further,  in 
a  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  two  anions,  a  little  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  large  number  of  tramps  who  pass  through 
the  city ;  and  there  are  many  local  ciroomstances  which  may 
weigh  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  to  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
unions,  and  the  means  (independently  of  the  poor  law)  of  coping 
wi^  such  poverty.^  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  comparison  too 
far.  Bnt  it  seems  evident  that  Oxford  can  no  longer  be  quoted  as 
showing  that  a  system  of  almost  indiscriminate  in-relief  is  cheap, 
or  that  it  does  not  tend  to  increase  indoor  pauperism.  On  the 
contrary,  Oxford  experience  clearly  indicates  that  the  wholesale 
reduction  of  outdoor  relief  means  an  increase  of  the  indoor  poor. 
J.  Thbodobe  Dodd. 

'  The  npii  xrowth  of  Ute  lich  pirisli  of  St.  Qllea^  in  the  Hetdin^^D  Union  must 
be  wpedAllj  noted.  On  the  otlier  band,  there  hu  beta  trane  removal  of  poor 
penons  from  the  Oxford  TTmon  to  the  Headington  Uiuon  in  coDM^Qence  of 

"iDiproTements"  in  Central  Oxford. 
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T  WISH  to  surest  a  few  thoughts  on  the  ever-prasent  question 
-'-  of  ezpenditore.  At  the  outset  I  asBome  that  we  are  agreed 
that  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  are  responsible  for  all  they  have, 
powers,  opportunities,  riches,  character,  as  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  Qod ;  that  whatever  we  are,  whatever  we 
poesesB,  must  be  oaed  for  the  tme  development  of  life  in  our- 
selves and  in  others,  of  the  life  earthly  and  temporal  as  the 
preparation  for  the  life  heavenly  and  the  life  eternal,  which  is 
even  now.  The  subject  is  for  each  one  of  us  of  momentouH  if 
often  unrecognized  importance.  That  its  importance  should  be 
unrecognized  may  well  fill  us  with  sorprise.  The  prospect  of 
the  issues  of  human  action  which  reflecticm  opens  to  us  is  indeed 
so  wonderful  in  its  illioiitable  grandeur  that  the  indifference 
with  which  we  regard  it,  or  refuse  to  regard  it,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mjrsteries  of  our  being.' 

If  my  assumption  is  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must  strive  so 
to  live  that  the  conditions  and  effects  of  our  own  lives  may  be 
the  best  possible,  and  so  to  use  the  labours  of  others  that  the 
conditions  of  their  work  may  serve  for  their  salutary  training ; 
so  to  live,  in  a  word,  that  the  general  character  of  life  about  us 
may  be  raised,  that  the  individual  life  may  gain  its  highest 
efficiency,  and  then  minister  most  completely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  aodety. 

No  doubt,  when  we  ccnne  to  think  of  these  things  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  difficulties  which  spring  from  the  great 
inequalities  of  incomes,  in  which  philosophers  from  the  time 

■  Tbe  Preddential  Addren  at  Um  Anniul  MeotiDg  of  the  Cbriitiaa  Social  Unicra, 
hdd  At  Uraipool  on  No*.  S7>  18H. 
*  Compare  Buskin,  Setame  and  LUUt,  $  108. 
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of  Aristotle  have  aeen  the  peril  of  states.  It  must  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  problems  of  the  distrtbutioa  of  riches,  however 
urgent,  have  not  yet  been  solved.  At  present  I  only  notice 
their  existence,  and  then  set  them  asida  The  qaestiou  before 
ns  ia  not,  "  How  do  we  get  our  incomes  ? "  but, "  How  do  we 
use  them  }  " 

And  here,  again,  I  do  not  discuss  one  heroic  answer  to  the 
qnestion.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  examples  of  absolute 
renunciation  of  private  means.  The  exceptional  obligation  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Lord  Himself ;  and  where  it  exists,  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  brought  home  to  the  servant  by  the 
Divine  voice.  I  do  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  determine  the 
circumstances  tinder  which  it  is  likely  to  arise.  I  consider  only 
the  case  of  those  who  accept  Ote  duty  of  admlQislering  that 
whidi  is  committed  to  them. 

In  dealing  with  this  I  venture  at  once  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a  carefully  proportioned  plan  of  expenditure^  A 
little  experience  will  enable  us  to  know  approximately  our 
resources,  our  duties,  and  our  needs.  We  must  then  take  pains 
to  adjust  them  so  that  each  duty  and  each'  need  shall  be  met  on 
a  scale  harmonious  with  its  relative  importance^  A  well-ordered 
budget  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  as  necessary  for  a  citizen  as  for  a 
nation.  I  will  go  further,  and  surest  that  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  such  budgets  should  not  in  their  main 
features  be  public  or  accessible.  In  any  case,  our  own  should  be 
such  that  we  should  not  shrink  &om  publishing  it. 

A  complete  scheme  of  expenditure  will  naturally  fall  into  four 
divisions :  (1)  Contributions  to  public  works ;  (2)  Gifts  of 
private  munificence  and  charity ;  (3)  Provision  for  those  depen- 
dent upon  us ;  (4)  Personal  expenditure — food,  clothing,  shelter, 
books,  works  of  art,  recreation.  In  doe  measure  and  with 
necessary  limitations,  all  these  objects  must  be  considered  by 
every  one ;  and  I  must  think  that  the  first  and  second  form  a 
first  claim  on  our  resources.  If  thny  are  left  out  of  account  till 
every  family  and  personal  requirement  is  satisfied  as  it  presents 
itself,  there  is  little  hope  that  any  residuum  will  remain  to  meet 
them. 
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1.  Some  shore  in  the  work  of  foreign  and  home  nussions, 
of  choreh-building,  of  education,  if  it  only  represents  the  widow's 
mite,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  the 
legislation  of  the  Old  Testament  suggests  the  normal  amount 
which  each  one  may  be  expected  to  give.  If  the  Jew  was 
required  to  give  a  tenth  of  his  income  for  Divine  service,  I 
do  not  see  how  a  Christian  can  offer  less.  Bat  whatever  may 
be  the  amount  which  is  devoted  to  these  purposes  in  the  light 
of  conscience,  it  most  be  rigorously  set  apart  so  that  it  cannot 
be  diverted  to  other  uses.  In  this  way  the  administration  of 
the  fond  in  detail  is  made  relatively  easy,  and  we  have  a  clear 
view  of  what  we  ore  able  to  do. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  duty  of  setting  apart  a  definite 
portion  of  our  income  for  public  service  is  of  special  ui^ency  at 
the  present  time.  When  wealth  consisted  for  the  most  part  in 
land,  the  resources  and  the  obligations  of  the  owners  were  un- 
questionable, and  the  obligations  were  generally  fulfilled.  Bat 
the  enormoOB  increase  of  what  has  been  called  "  irresponsible 
wealth "  has  exempted  the  larger  part  of  the  national  income 
from  this  open  and  effective  criticism.  "  The  income  from  land," 
I  read,  "  was  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  [income  of  the  country] 
in  1862  ;  and  in  1889  it  was  not  much  over  one-eeventh."  *  We 
may  perhaps  form  some  rough  guess  as  to  the  fortune  of  a 
millionaire,  but  no  special  duties  are  naturally  attached  to  the 
largest  holders  of  stocks,  and  it  is  evident  that  public  benefac- 
tions must  be  very  greatly  increased  if  the  old  standard  of  alms- 
giving is  to  be  maintained. 

Nor  ia  it  difficult  to  see  how  those  to  whom  great  fortunes  ore 
committed  in  such  a  form  can  use  them  characteristically.  They 
can  gradually  "  brighten,"  as  has  been  said,  "the  common  back- 
ground of  life."  They  can  multiply  open  pleasures,  which,  like 
tiie  Bunshiue  and  the  rain,  gladden  and  fertilize  vital  powers. 
They  can  provide,  as  some  have  done,  libraries  or  winter  gardens ; 
th^  can  make  accessible  great  works  of  art ;  they  can  gather 
collections  illustraUve  of  nature  and  life.  A  park  or  a  pleasure- 
ground  or  a  historic  monument  may  be  so  used  as  to  help  all  to 
e,  Nineteenth  Cmtury,  Sor.  ISBO,  p.  679. 
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feel  that  they  have  a  ahare  in  the  mheritaoce  of  beauty  and 
splendonr  on  which  they  look. 

And  here  I  can  speak  frcm  experience  on  a  amall  scale.  At 
Auckland  a  chapel  of  tiniqae  interest,  which  was  elaborately 
adorned  hy  my  predeceesor,  is  entrusted  to  my  care.  No  instru- 
ment conld  be  more  effective  for  winning  the  good-will  of  the 
people.  They  visit  it  in  great  numbecB  daring  the  sommer 
months,  and  as  they  listen  to  its  stoiy  they  TBCogiaza  that  they 
have  a  share  in  the  treasure.  They  understand  instinctively 
the  contiuuity  of  the  great  life  which  it  repreaenta.  They  con- 
fess 8p(mtanfionaly  that  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  guarded,  as  it 
is  gnarded  now,  by  one  who  is  a  trustee  for  their  joy. 

Something  has  been  already  done  in  the  direction  to  which  I 
have  pointed  by  municipalities,  something  by  private  benefactors, 
though  little  in  comparison  with  the  obligations  of  our  "  irre- 
sponsible wealth."  But,  in  any  case,  such  works  fall  within  the 
power  of  few,  yet  to  the  few  they  offer  opportunities  of  tiie 
noblest  satisfaction.  For  they  mnst  be  accomplished  by  gifts, 
and  not  by  bequests,^  if  they  are  to  have  their  full  e&ct.  And 
I  lay  great  stress  on  this.  Bequests  differ  from  gifts  as  death 
differs  from  life.  Bequests  excuse  by  a  semblance  of  liberality 
the  want  of  self-denial  while  there  was  yet  power  to  exercise  it ; 
they  win  undeserved  praise  for  spurious  mttnificeQce ;  they  mar 
in  many  cases  a  generous  idea  by  the  lack  of  the  wise  control  of 
the  benefactor  who  gave  it  Shape;  they  exclude  the  sense  of 
joy — expansive  in  power — which  comes  to  him  who  has  made  a 
sacrifice  from  seeing  the  fruits  of  it. 

2.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  minis- 
tries of  private  charity.  These  are  commonly  fulfilled,  tiiough, 
for  the  moat  part,  without  any  definite  plan  and  in  answer  to 
importunity.  Still,  the  total  amount  spent  in  this  way  is 
probably  adequate  to  all  reasonable  demands  if  it  were  wisely 
administered.  The  poor  especially  are  most  generous  in  helping 
one  another. 

3.  From  the  duties  of  poblic  and  charitable  expenditure  I  pass 
to  the  duties  of  family  and  private  expenditure,  I  should  not  have 

'  Comp«rfl  Mi.  QladitDiiet  loc,  <»(.,  p.  686. 
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thoni^t  it  necessary  to  touch,  on  the  obvious  daby  which  lies  on 
all  of  maVing  adequate  provision  for  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  them  if  I  had  not  learnt  by  most  painful  experience  how 
constantly  it  is  neglected  or  even  unthonght  ofl  Such  disregard 
of  an  imperative  obligation  cannot  but  hinder  wtH-k  by  the 
presanre  of  self-imposed  anxieties.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  faith,  but  rather  the  denial  of  the  revelation  on  which 
faith  rests  (1  Tim.  v.  6).  It  brings  reproach  on  many  of  those 
to  whom  men  naturally  look  for  guidance. 

4.  Bnt  it  is  in  personal  expenditure  that  we  all  find  scope  for 
the  continuous  daily  application  of  Christian  principles.  And  here 
I  will  take  heart  to  lay  down  what  I  hold  to  be  a  fundamental 
role,  that,  while  we  endeavour  to  gain  the  largest  and  keenest 
power  of  appreciating  all  that  ia  noblest  in  nature  and  art  and 
literature,  we  must  seek  to  live  on  as  little  as  will  support  the 
full  vigour  of  onr  life  and  work.  The  standard  cannot  be  fixed. 
It  will  necessarily  vary,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the 
nature  and  office  of  each  man.  Bat  generally  we  shall  strive 
diligently  to  suppress  all  wants  which  do  not  tend  through  their 
satisfaction  to  create  a  nobler  type  of  manhood ;  and  individually 
we  shall  recognize  no  wants  which  do  not  express  what  is 
required  for  the  due  cultivation  of  our  own  powers  and  the 
fulfilment  of  that  which  we  owe  to  others.  We  shall  guard  our- 
selves against  the  temptations  of  artificial  wants  which  the 
ingenuity  of  produoers  offers  in  seductive  forms.  We  shall  refuse 
to  admit  that  the  caprice  of  fashion  represents  any  valuable 
elemwt  in  our  constitution,  or  calb  into  play  any  faculties  which 
would  otherwise  be  unused,  or  encourages  industry.  On  the 
contraiy,  we  shall  see  in  the  dignity  and  changelessnsss  of 
Eastern  dress  a  typical  condemnation  of  our  restless  inconstancy. 
We  shall  perceive,  and  act  as  perceiving,  that  the  passion  for 
novelty  is  morally  and  materially  wasteful ;  that  it  distracts  and 
confuses  our  power  of  appreciating  true  beauty ;  that  it  tends  to 
the  constant  displacement  of  labour;  that  it  produces  instability 
both  in  the  manufacture  and  in  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  economy.  We  shall,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  master  principle, 
estimate  value  and  cost  in  terms  of  life,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  taught 
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U8 ;  and,  accepting  this  principle,  we  shall  seek  nothing  of 
which  the  cost  to  the  producer  so  measured  exceeds  the  gain 
to  onraelves. 

This  excess  of  cost  over  valne,  in  terms  of  life,  t^ers  a 
general  criterion  of  culpahle  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  ohjects 
of  great  rarity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  express  the  commercial 
value  in  terms  of  life  before  the  comparison  can  be  made ;  but 
for  the  most  part  the  application  is  direct,  and  it  ia  universally 
true  that  we  cannot  rightly  seek  anything  which  costs  more 
in  life  than  it  brings  in  life  to  us,  or,  in  the  case  of  expenditure 
for  public  purposes,  to  society. 

The  rule  applies  to  all  our  personal  expenditure  on  miun- 
tenance,  establiahmenta,  recreation.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace 
out  its  application  in  detfuL  I  wish  only  to  emphasize  the 
responsibility  which  it  lays  upon  consumers,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  Uie  word,  for  the  articles  and  services  which  they 
demand.  Consumers  finally  determine  what  shall  be  done, 
what  shall  be  produced,  and  under  what  conditions.  And  yet 
for  the  most  part  this  difitised  sovereignty  over  the  world  of 
labour  is  unacknowledged.  We  go  with  the  stream  without 
considering  tima  what  soarce  it  is  fed 

We  claim,  then,  that  our  ordinary  expenditure  shall  be 
made  with  thought  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  knowledge. 
Nothing  in  our  action  is  indi£f«:«nt.  Whatever  we  do 
or  leave  undone  affects  ourselves  and  others.  To  make  bad 
things,  or  even  good  things  under  bad  conditions,  demoralizes 
the  workman;  to  press  for  sale  bad  things,  or  things  made 
under  bad  conditions,  demoralizes  the  trader;  to  buy  such 
things  demoralizes  the  purchaser,  A  purchase  or  a  bargain  is 
a  vital  and  not  only  a  commercial  transaction.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  article  itself  which  we  buy,  and  with  all  the 
processes  through  which  it  passes  till  it  comes  to  our  hands.  We 
must,  then,  demand  good  things,  and  good  things  made  under 
good  conditions ;  things  which,  in  the  making  and  in  the  using, 
tend  to  support  and  to  develope  a  life  worthy  of  a  man. 

The  demand  for  good  things  involves  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  good.    In  part  this  is  the  knowledge  of  an  expert,  which  all 
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cannot  acquire ;  but  in  part  also  it  ia  knowledge  which  comeu 
through  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  a  sense  of  fitness,  a  study 
of  reality.  Such  powers  are,  more  or  less,  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  have  a  mngle  eye.  The  worst  &ults  which  tend  to  lead 
us  astray  in  our  opinion  of  commodities  come  from  insincerity 
in  its  many  forms.  These  will  be  evident  to  the  single  eye. 
A  true  wish  to  find  the  good  predisposes  to  the  discernment 
of  it.  There  are  desirefl,  like  prophecies,  which  tend  to  their 
own  fulfilment 

To  secure  that  the  good  things  which  we  buy  are  made  under 
good  conditions  requires  eSbrt  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  consumers  are  powerless  in  the  matter ; '  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  trace  the  history  of  what  they  buy 
Z  cannot  admit  the  statement  In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult, 
but  experience  shows  that  even  in  these,  if  the  information  is 
required  it  will  be  fortiicoming.*  In  other  cases,  resolution  and  a 
little  self-control  will  check  common  evils.  If  goods  produced 
under  bad  conditions  are  not  bought,  they  will  not  be  offered 
or  made.  Poisonous  glazes  will  cease  to  be  used.  Hatches  will 
be  manufactured  only  by  innocuous  processes.  And  perhaps 
even  Florida  will  again  be  peopled,  as  fifty  years  ago,  with 
flights  of  herons. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England  by  Consumers'  Leagues  and  the  like  to  guide  con- 
sumers in  the  fulfilment  of  their  ohligati<ms.  At  present  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  com- 
binations; they  must  be  judged  by  their  results.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  pressing  upon  consumers  the  inevitable  fact  of 
their  respon^biUty. 

Perhaps  such  requirements  as  I  have  indicated  may  at  first 
increase  the  price  of  that  which  we  demand.  But  we  shall  have 
ample  compensation  for  a  larger  expenditure.  Personal  money 
gain  cannot  be  the  controlling  motive  of  either  buyer  or  seller ; 
and  it  is  not   cheapness  as  cheapness  which  is  condemned. 

'  Webb,  Indiulrial  Demoeraey,  p,  671. 

*  Compwe  J.  Q.  Brook*,  The  Contumtrtf  Leagve,  p.  18. 
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Much  of  tliat  which  is  cheapest  is  both  good  and  nude  under 
good  conditions.  Long  hours,  low  wages,  bad  conditions  of 
labour,  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  articles  which  are  really 
cheap. 

In  any  case,  the  honourable  purchaser  and  the  honourable 
seller  meet  in  bosiness  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  work  of 
citizens.  Their  interest  in  the  highest  plane  is  the  same — the 
right  support  of  life ;  and  there  can  be  no  rest  till  each  man, 
whatever  he  does,  does  it  with  thought,  finds  pleasure  in  doing 
fit,  and,  through  doing  it,  gains  a  noble  character— till  each 
action,  in  a  word,  becomes  a  social  service. 

As  consumers,  then,  we  may  all  do  much  to  ruse  the  status 
of  labour  by  sedulously  educating  ourselves  to  desire  good 
tbiugs,  to  know  good  things,  and  to  look  beyond  every  article 
to  the  labour  of  all  those  who  have  helped  to  bring  it  to  ns. 
The  duty  is  laid  upon  us  l^  the  present  circumstaDces  of 
industry.  It  brings  to  us  a  promise  of  great  blessing.  A  firm 
purpose  to  seek  justice  and  to  fulfil  it  in  the  commonest  acta 
of  intercourse  brings  dignity  to  our  daily  life.  It  makes  the 
simplest  buying  and  selling  a  moral  education.    And — 

"  We  need,"  if  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Profesaor  Marshall,  "  to 
foster  fine  work  and  freah  initiation  by  the  warm  breath  of  tbo 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  those  who  truly  understand  it ;  we 
need  to  turn  oonaumption  into  paths  that  Etrengthen  the  consumer,  and 
call  forth  the  best  qualities  of  those  who  provide  for  conaomption."  * 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  "that  the  future  of  a  people  is 
determined  by  their  use  of  their  means."  The  simple  duties, 
therefore,  as  to  our  expenditure  to  which  I  have  pointed  involve 
momentous  issuea  No  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  them  is,  as  I 
have  admitted,  difficult;  but  it  is  fruitful  because  it  is  difficult. 
And  we  have,  if  we  will,  light  to  guide  us  in  the  greatest 
things,  which  are  often  at  the  same  time  the  smallest.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  that  we  should  use  it,  and  our  constant  prayer 
la  that  His  will  may  be  done.  But,  as  Mr.  Rnskin  has  sadly 
said,  our  unbelief  is  unparalleled. 

■  "  The  Old  Generation  of  BconomiatB  and  the  New"  iQuarterly  Jounal  qf 
Eeonomitt,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  22). 
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"There  it,"  we  say,  "a  Supreme  Ruler,  no  question  of  it,  only  He 
cannot  rule.  His  ordera  won't  work.  He  will  be  quite  satisfied  with 
euphoninuB  and  respectful  repetitioo  of  them.  Execution  wonld  be  too 
.  dangerous  under  existing  circumstaDces,  which  He  certainly  never 
contemplated,"  ' 

Yet  principles  must  prevail:  they  are  immortal,  they  are 
divine.  And,  as  I  cannot  but  believe,  tlie  question  for  the 
coming  generation  is  bow  to  apply  practically  the  acknow- 
ledged truth  from  wbicb  I  started,  that  we  bold  all  oar 
powers  and  possessions  aa  a  trust.  The  answer  will  come- 
tbrougb  a  fresh  quickening  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
Gbristian  life  is  not  simply  a  lo^cal  deduction  from  the 
Cbristiau  faith.  It  is  a  new  tact.  It  comes  from  tbe  Living 
One.  He  only  can  communicate  it  through  His  Spirit;  but 
He  nses  us  as  His  ministers.  His  life  is  manifested  through  us 
in  whom  He  lives;  and  not  only  must  oar  actions  in  every 
relation  be  ruled  by  oar  faith,  but  in  every  action  we  realize 
(or  fail  to  realize)  our  own  being. 

The  change  for  which  we  look  and  labour  must  be  alow. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  we  shall  win  our  souls  in  our  patience. 
Sudden  changes  in  the  nature  of  consomption  could  not  fail 
to  bring  widespread  distress  to  workers ;  bat  if  we  agree  to 
recognize  the  social  character  of  expenditure,  we  shall  prepare 
the  way  for  a  great  saving  of  oar  resources  and  a  great  elevation 
of  oar  national  character:  if  we  keep  our  ideal  before  us  through 
every  disappointment  and  delay,  we  shall  feel  .and  we  shall 
spread  its  transforming  influence. 

The  work  is  for  each  one  of  us  a  personal  one.  By  striving, 
and  by  striving  anweariedly,  to  do  our  own  work  rightly,  we 
shall  in  our  measure  further  the  common  causa  A  steadily 
enlightened  conscience  will  silently  and  irresistibly  raise  the 
stEuidard  of  commercial  obligation  in  production  and  distri- 
bution and  consumption,  and  help  to  form  a  pubUc  opinion 
strong  enough  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  common  social  life 
to  which  we  all  contribute  and  in  which  we  all  share. 

B.   F.   DUNELH. 
'  Modem  PainUrt,  v.,  part  ix.  cb.  xii  g  5. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

PSOFESSOB  BrENTANO  AMD  THE  PROPOSED  GERMAN  LaBOUB  BuX.' 

— For  a  foreign  reader.  Professor  Brentano's  strongly  reasoned 
pamphlet  against  the  now  rejected  Government  Labour  Bill  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  accompanied  by  the  text  or  even  an  abstract 
of  the  measure,  which  he  contemptuoasly  designates  as  the  "  HoQse 
of  Correction  Bill," — a  measure  generally  attributed  to  the  personal 
initiative  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  which,  whilst  professedly 
framed  in  the  interest  of  Hie  working  class,  appears  to  have  met  with 
a  chorus  of  disapproval  from  working  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion- — 
Social  Democrats,  Liberals,  Evangelicals,  Roman  Catholics.  For 
instance,  the  Conservative  Boman  Catholic  Labour-party  in  Mnnioh 
threatened  the  Centre  with  seaesBion  if  the  Centre  should  vote  for 
the  measure,  which  Dr.  Brentano  characterizes  as  a  new  attempt  to 
base  the  mntnal  relations  of  the  classes  of  socioty,  not  upon  contract, 
but  upon  force. 

The  Bill  raised  previously  enacted  punishments  for  injuries  to 
honour,  threats,  etc.,  from  three  months'  to  one  year's  imprisonment, 
and  forbade  picketing  by  working  men  even  when  nuaccompanied  by 
molestation  or  threats,  whilst  expressly  allowing  the  circulation  of 
black  lists  by  employers,  and  punishing  with  hard  labour  any  strike 
"  constituting  a  oommon  danger  to  property," 

Dr.  Brentano's  work  (which  is  in  size  only  a  pamphlet,  but  closely 
printed  on  a  large  page)  is  divided  into  six  chapters  :  the  first,  intro- 
ductory ;  the  second,  headed  "  What  is  called  National  Labour  P  "  ; 
the  third,  "  The  Indispensableness  of  Freedom  to  combine ; "  the 
fourth,  "  Those  that  are  willing  to  work  ; "  the  fifth,  "  The  Opponents 
of  the  Freedom  to  combine ; "  the  sixth,  "  The  Corporate  Organisa- 
tion of  Employers  and  Workmen."  Dr.  Brentano  hears  as  yet  no 
such  "music  of  the  future"  in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  employer  and  employed  as  he  does    in  England  (I  am 

'  Beaition  odtr  B^orm.  Qegen  die  Zwhthatu  vorlagt  /  Ton  Qeh.  Hofrat 
Pr.  Lnjo  Bientauo)  ord.  Profeeior  an  der  Univerait&t  lu  M&nchcm.  CW  PP-  Svo. 
SO  pL    Hanmann.    BerUn,  1699.J 

Kelnitch»  YolhtMtifmgt  4  Oktober,  1899. 
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ibiid  English  ears  are  etUl  tbemaelres  very  dull  to  it).  Ha  aeki,  in 
the  fint  place,  for  the  abrogation,  throughout  all  the  states  of 
German;,  of  aU  laws  forbiddiag  as  political  societies  nnions  of  work- 
USD  for  the  improYemeot  of  the  conditions  of  laboor.  Next,  he  asks 
for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law  in  respect  to  oosciltation,  and  the 
euctment  of  a  new  one,  which  he  would  have  similar  to  our  Con- 
cilistion  Act  of  1896.  Hia  third  propoeal  would  be  that  the  regulation 
of  the  labour  contract  through  the  organization  of  both  interests 
shoold  be  accepted  as  binding.  Finall;,  he  would  have  para.  153 
of  the  "  Gewerbeordnong "  amended  bo  as  to  punieh,  in  conformitj 
with  the  proTisions  of  the  German  penal  code  in  reference  to  physical 
compulsion  and  threats,  all  attempts  by  physical  constraint  or  bj 
the  (Jireat  of  unjustifiable  action,  to  determine  either  employera  or 
employed  to  take  part  in,  or  to  withhold  them  from  taking  part  in, 
combinations  or  agreements  having  for  their  object  to  exercise  an 
ioflaence  npon  labour  or  wages.* 

I  regret  that  ep^co  does  not  allow  me  to  deal  at  length  with  a 
pamphlet  more  full  of  matter  than  many  a  ponderous  volume,  but 
I  cannot  but  refer  to  Dr.  Brentano'a  generous  characterization  of 
Ur.  Frederic  Harrison  as  "  the  man  whose  restless,  brilliant  activity  is 
man  to  be  thanked  than  all  others  for  the  repeal  of  laws  similar  to  our 
House  of  Correction  Bill  in  England,  whereby  the  workers  have  re- 
eovered  that  feeling  of  identity  with  the  community  and  with  its 
iuteresta  on  which  rests  the  progress  of  modern  society,  aud  even, 
■ceording  to  the  testimony  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  strength  of  states 
u  towards  the  outer  world  "  (p.  7).* 

Some  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Dr.  Brentano's  singularly 
brilliant  address  at  a  meeting  of  National-Social  representatives  in 
Gottingen,  printed  in  the  Kolnitehe  Zeitung  of  October  4,  1899. 
I  give  an  extract  from  it : — 

"  We  are  all  proud  of  our  Fatherland.  For  the  last  thirty  years  we 
have  seen  fulfilled  the  dream  of  our  fathers.     We  see  it  brought  back 

'  It  wiD  be  observed  that  Dr.  Brentaoo  takes  no  notiCB  of  the  interest  of 
■  thiid  par^  very  vitally  ooncemed  in  tbe  labour-ctutract,  viz.  the  pnichaser  or 
<!OMaiim  tfi  the  prodact. 

IncradiUe  ai  it  ma]'  seem  to  an  Englishman,  under  the  pan^cr^b  above 
rtlecra]to,a«orkmanonitrike,  telling  a  Uackleg  that  he  will  no  longer  play  cards 
nth  him,  or  that  be  will  not  allow  his  daughter  to  dioce  with  him,  may  be 
ponahed  with  three  tncmtbt'  impritonment. 

*  Li  Qermany,  as  wril  as  in  France  or  Aigland,  this  ^ipean  to  be  an  era  of 
■walo^HiL  The  word  "cartd,"  for  imtauoe^  kiting  eotirdy  its  original  meaning 
at  chtSenge  u  derived  from  the  French,  hat  come  lor  Qennans  timply  to  mean 
mnbination — obrionily  a  purely  artificial  tense,  and  anjnttified  by  derifation.  The 
Kidci  of  Dr.  Brentaoo^  work  will  have  \o  bear  this  in  mmd. 
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to  tbftt  first  place  among  the  UHttous,  which  it  had  lost  aince  the  days 
of  the  Othos.  Nor  is  it  onlj  that  we  have  politicallj  Boared  above  all 
those  opponents  who  for  centuries  have  forced  us  into  the  back^ound, 
but  an  economic  upheaval,  such  as  the  German  nation  had  never  jet 
seen,  gives  ns  the  assurance  that  the  political  Btatns  which  we  have 
reached  shall  be  a  lasting  one.  Our  wealth  has  grown  with  giant 
steps,  Bod  the  nations  which  till  now  were  economically  the  leaders, 
feel  with  dread  on  their  necks  the  hot  breath  of  our  world-wide  com- 
petition. And  in  all  this  happiness,  these  blessings,  thb  wealth  such 
as  has  never  existed  among  ns,  we  hear  now  of  a  sudden  the  lament 
that  the  miUians,  whose  true  and  honest  assistance  we  have  to  thank 
for  all  this  progress,  they  by  whose  labour  those  brilliant  cities  were 
built,  for  which  other  nations  look  on  us  with  astonished  envy,  they 
who  have  manured  with  their  sweat  every  acre  of  this  blooming  land, 
they  without  whose  help  neither  those  goods  which  have  made  the 
German  name  known  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  nor  yet 
the  ships  which  from  hence  have  carried  them  there,  could  possibly 
have  existed,  they  through  whose  unremitting  co-operation  this  land 
has  been  made  a  thought  of  power  and  magnificence  for  all  times  and 
for  the  whole  world, — that  these  millions  are  dangerous  to  this  very 
power  and  magnificence,  because  they  desire  a  share  corresponding  to 
their  co-operation  in  the  rising  yield  of  the  common  production.  We 
hear  with  dread  that  the  millions,  who  were  so  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable for  our  making  in  time  of  peace  snob  overwhelming  strides 
forward,  and  who  must  be  ready  and  are  ready  to  give  away  their 
goods  and  their  blood  in  war  for  the  defence  of  such  peace,  are  to  be 
placed  under  an  exceptional  legislation,  which  denies  them  the  right, 
like  all  other  citizens  of  the  State,  of  defending  their  interest  in  the 
struggle  to  obtain  the  best  possible  price  for  the  commodity  by  the 
sale  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  live." 

Stirring  rhetoric  for  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Ordinary  Professor,  and 
which  might  easily  transform  him  into  a  formidable  popular  leader. 
J.  M.  LCDLOW. 

Old  Age  Pensions  in  It  ait.' — While  we  have  been  discussing  old 
age  peaeions  for  the  deserving,  t.e.  the  provident,  poor,  Italy  has  been 
taking  action  in  the  matter,  and  has  passed  its  own  little  measure,  which, 

*  La  Catia  Nationale  di  Previdmsa  per  la  InvalidilA  eper  la  vteehiaia  degli 
Operai.  Per  Dott.  Tinceaa)  Magaldi,  Membro  del  CouRiflio  di  omminiBtraziOQe  della 
<^tsw  Naaonalc    [16  pp.    8vo.    Cua  Editrice  Italiana.    Soma,  1809.] 

Caua  Naziofudi  di  Premdenza :  Ltijge,  Statuto  e  Regalamenta  tecnico,  Ministero 
di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Coniniercio,  Divisione  Credtto  e  PrevideiiU-  [58  pp. 
Svo.     I  lira.     Treves.     Roma,  1899.] 
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thongh  Te  could  not  think  of  copjing  it,ma7  be  worth  aaticlng.  The 
idea  put  into  practice  is  a  farourite  one  of  M.  LuzxattI*B,  of  which  he 
told  me  as  long  ago  a§  1893  or  1891.  M.  Luzzatti  wanted  the  work- 
men  to  laj  bjr  towards  old  age  pensions  out  of  their  own  earnings. 
To  enable  them  the  better  to  do  thiB  with  confidence,  he  has  persuaded 
the  Government  and  the  Chamber  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Oatsa 
Nazionale,  which  be  caused  some  of  the  great  savings  banks  of  Italy 
to  endow  years  ago,  by  means  of  grants,  for  insurance  against  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  Oaisa,  being,  not  properly  a  State  institution,  bat  an 
independent  establishment,  has  accordingly  been  authorized  to  issue 
policies  for  old  age  pensions.  Any  workman  or  working  woman  has  a 
right  to  insure,  as  a  role  up  to  forty,  paying  as  a  minimum  six  lire  per 
annum,  in  whatever  way  may  be  most  convenient — as  a  maximum  one 
hundred  lire.  To  enable  older  people  to  insure,  it  is  provided  that  np 
to  fifty-five  they  may  take  out  policies,  paying  what  are  regarded  as 
"wrears"  from  forty  onwards  (or  whatever  the  age  may  be),  pIiM 
interest.  The  annual  premiums  paid  in,  being  laid  out  in  Government 
funds  only,  acGumnlate  in  course  of  time  to  a  small  capital  with  which, 
the  general  idea  is,  a  life-annuity  will  be  bought  when  the  policy 
matures — that  is,  either  after  twenty-five  years  of  insurance,  or  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  However,  insurers  are  given  limited  power  to  claim 
payment  of  all  or  part  in  money  down.  In  the  event  of  the  insured 
person's  death  before  maturity  of  his  or  her  policy,  it  is  provided  that 
Insurers  may  at  their  option  reserve  the  payment  due  for  their  heirs,  or 
may,  by  a  "mutual"  arrangement  with  a  number  of  others,  convert  it 
practically  into  a  tontine,  by  which  the  survivors  benefit.  The  Casta 
'will  pay  what  it  can,  laying  out  its  funds  to  beet  advantage,  but  it 
does  not  guarantee  any  specific  rates  of  payment.  It  is  placed  under 
the  mani^ement  of  a  council  of  twelve,  nominated  by  the  Government, 
of  whom  three  are  to  be  workmen  chosen  among  the  insured. 

So  far  the  Oaiia  is  really  nothing  but  an  ordinary  insurance  society. 
Bat  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that,  without  some  further  induce- 
ment to  attract  them,  the  number  of  insurers  was  likely  to  be  small. 
Accordingly,  the  Government  has  created  an  endowment  fund,  fixed 
originally  at  10,000,000  lire,  which  money  has  been  collected  by 
scraping  together  in  all  sorts  of  offices  every  variety  of  unconsidered 
balance  unappropriated.  The  profits  netted  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  answer  for  something.  The  rest  is  made  np  of  forfeited  deposits, 
lapsed  Treasury  notes,  and  all  sorts  of  Treasury  windfalls.  The  idea 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  the  public  believe  that  here  is  not  a 
formal  grant,  voted  in  Parliament,  and  involving  direct  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers,  but  some  good  fairy  gift  of  whi^  no  account  need 
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be  rendered.  Teo  million  lire,  £100,000,  is  not  likely  to  go  very  far. 
However,  the  sum  is  to  be  increased.  There  will  be  further  antomatic 
additions  from  the  same  sources,  never  very  large,  bnt  expected  to  tell 
up  in  course  of  time.  The  great  savings  banks — Milan,  Rome,  Turin, 
Imola,  Forli,  etc. — have  been  asked  to  make  new  grants,  and  have 
responded  to  the  call.  As  Dr.  Vincenzo  Magaldi  states  in  the 
admirablj  dear  and  instructive  pamphlet  in  which  he,  aa  one  of  the 
Council  of  Administration  of  the  Casta,  and  also  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Credit  and  Provident  Institutions  In  the  Italian  Ministry,  sets 
forth  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  with  all  the  authority  of  his 
position,  the  endowment  fund  already  amounts  to  about  13,000,000 
lire,  and  is  expected  within  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  to  increase 
to  20,000,000  lire.  However,  what  is  £800,000  F  Our  advocates  of 
the  "  deaerving  poor  "  talk  of  £3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  per  annum  as 
A  beginning  [  In  Italy  the  endowment  capital  itself  is  not  to  be 
touched.  It  will  be  laid  out  in  Government  securities,  and  out  of  the 
interest,  first  of  all,  the  expenses  of  management  will  be  pud.  Kext, 
a  reserve  fund  ia  to  be  formed,  and  a  fixed  portion  of  the  income  is  to 
be  carried  to  capital  account.  The  balance  will  be  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  each  year's  results,  in  equal  quotas,  among  all  the  insured,  the 
same  amount  being  carried  to  the  man  who  pays  only  six  lire  as  to  him 
who  pays  a  hundred  Ive.  But  it  is  provided  that  during  the  first 
lustrum  the  annua!  amount  carried  to  the  credit  of  each  one  account 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  lire. 

M.  LuzEBtti  has  acted  as  leader  of  several  great  enterprises  which 
have  begun  on  an  infinitesimal  scale,  but  have  grown  to  gigantic  size. 
Take  his  People's  Bank  movement,  which  began  with  £28  share  capital. 
He  appears  to  be  sanguine  that  this  new  Catia  will  grow  like  the 
People's  Banks.  Public  spirit  is  being  appealed  to,  and  private 
capitalists  and  public  institutions  are  asked  to  add  to  the  endowment, 
so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  its  task.  At  the  present  time  it  certainly 
is  not  so  equal ;  and  at  first  sight  it  must  appear  a  little  doubtful  if 
capitalists  and  institntions  wQl  come  forward  very  readily  with  their 
grants.  For  the  new  law,  by  implication,  lays  a  very  heavy  burden 
upon  them,  with  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  impatient  to  saddle 
themselves.  It  gives  to  every  workman  and  working  woman  a  right, 
not  only  to  be  insured,  but  to  draw  a  subvention  from  the  Casta,  and 
it  places  the  liability  of  meeting  this  expense  upon  the  public  and  the 
State.  The  first  subventions,  or  bonuses,  will  be  paltry.  What  will 
even  the  full  twelve  lire  per  annum  amount  to,  converted  into  a  pension  ? 
Say,  after  twenty-five  years,  it  will  represent  a  capital  of  300  or  400 
lire,  which,  to  a  person  of  sixty,  will  purchase  an  annuity  of  \2t,  or 
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16s,  Bnt  thftt  is  a  niuimum  not  likely  to  be  reached,  Ho'trever, 
you  oannat  "  of  your  great  bounty  "  give  the  large  working  population 
a  grant  and  then  make  that  grant  illuBory.  The  endowment  will  have 
to  be  increased,  and  that  will  mean  taxation.  In  any  oaae,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  reenlts  of  the  measure.  It  begins  work  with  a 
very  capable  adminietering  body,  which  is  sure  to  do  its  best. 

Hknrt  W.  Wolff. 

Tnx  Fltuouth  Trade  Union  Conorksb. — In  order  to  appreciate 
the  aignifioance  of  the  last  Trade  Uuten  Congress,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  to  mind  the  various  congresses  that  have  been  held  since  1869. 
The  original  object  of  this  assembly  of  working  men  was  to  obtain  the 
complete  legalization  of  trade  unions,  and  no  doubt  it  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  victory  achieved  in  1875.  For  about  ten  yearti 
following  the  Parliamentary  Committee  wielded  considerable  power, 
and  permitted  no  contentions  question  to  come  before  the  delegates. 
The  Congress  thus  became  practically  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
trade  union  officials,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  hoars  and  conditions  of  labour. 

About  the  year  1885,  however,  discontent  was  making  itself 
manifest  in  the  Congress,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  front  bench 
of  the  Labour  Parliament  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  their  constituents.  The  last  great  trade  depression,  with  the 
prolonged  distress  it  involved,  supplied  the  Socialists  with  a  striking 
object-lesson  of  the  results  of  our  industrial  system.  They  urged  the 
necessity  for  political  action,  and  the  common  ownership  of  all  the 
means  of  production.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the  new  movement  by 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  the  widespread  popularity 
of  Henry  George's  Progress  aad  Poverty  gave  a  political  direction  to 
the  minds  of  those  in  search  of  a  remedy.  The  artisans  were  thufi 
altimately  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  policy  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  and  a  nine  years'  conflict  ensued  between  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  trade  union  world  and  the  officials  of  the  Congress. 
The  organization  of  the  unskilled  workers,  which  followed  the  London 
Dockers'  strike  in  1889,  was  also  an  important  factor  in  the  change. 
A  new  set  of  men  was  thus  brought  into  the  Congress  arena,  and  after 
many  vehement  discussions  the  "  New  Unionists  "  achieved  an  un- 
qualified victory  at  the  Norwich  Congress  of  1894. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
general  resolutions  in  the  direction  of  complete  Socialism  are  quite  as 
impracticable  at  the  present  time  as  waiting  for  voluntary  action ;  in 
fact,  the  sdvant^es  are  with  the  latter.    And,  therefore,  during  the 
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pftst  four  jean,  ^e  Con^ss  has  been  more  and  more  moderate  in  ita 
resolutions.  This  teadeoo^  was  the  characteristic  of  the  FlTmouth 
Congress.  There  was  not  a  single  resolution  passed  at  this  Congress 
which  was  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics ;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  an  amendment  moved  by  the  Socialist  section,  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  social  and  economic  problem  can  onlj  be  solved 
when  the  means  of  prodnctton,  distribution,  and  exchange  are  held  as 
common  property,"  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Not,  however, 
because  the  Congress  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  common  ownership, 
but  because  it  is  convinced  that  its  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
questions  more  open  to  immediate  solution.  Thus  the  Plymouth 
Congress  will  be  remembered  for  the  practical  character  of  its  resolu- 
tions, and  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  another  period  iu  the 
history  of  organized  labour. 

The  Congress  programme  was  exceedingly  long  and  varied.  It 
began  on  Monday,  September  4,  with  an  official  welcome  from  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  and  the  five  days  following  were  occupied  by  the 
president's  inaugural  address,  the  consideration  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee's  Report,  the  discussion  of  seventy-nine  resolutions  and 
nineteen  amendments,  the  reception  of  deputations  from  Denmark, 
America,  and  the  Co-operative  Union,  concluding  with  a  plea  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty. 

The  president  iu  his  address  imitated  his  predecessors,  and  gave  a 
rambling  discourse  on  many  topics.  He  made  au  eloquent  appeal  for 
the  direct  representation  of  the  artisan  classes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  told  the  delegates  that  it  was  their  fault  that  social  reforms  of 
pressing  importance  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  manner  in  which  the  delegates  discussed  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee's Report  was  most  disappointing.  This  committee  b  appointed 
to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Congress,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  trade  unionism  geDorally.  Each  year  a  report  of  their 
work  is  presented,  which  is  discussed  and  adopted  in  about  two  hours. 
It  is  very  clear  that  if  trade  unionists  desire  their  executive  to  be  an  ' 
active  and  vigorous  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  larger 
portion  of  the  time  of  Congress  to  criticizing  its  conduct.  For,  it 
should  be  remembered,  this  committee  is  tbe  most  important  part  of 
the  Congress  machinery,  and  its  annual  report  should  not  be  lightly 
passed.  Criticism  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  committee  ia  constituted.  A  large  portion  of  its  members 
hold  high  official  positions  in  trade  unions,  the  work  of  which 
alone,  if  faithfully  performed,  must  occupy  the  whole  of  their  tmie  ; 
while  a  few  are  also  members  of  Parliament.     There  ia  a  natural  limit 
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to  man's  capaoity  for  work,  and  it  woald  appear  that  after  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  have  performed  their  duties  rb  U.P/a,  or  as 
secretariee  or  chairmen  of  trade  unions,  they  have  little  energy  left  for 
the  work  relegated  to  them  by  the  Trade  Union  CoDgrese. 

Although  the  discuBsion  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  Beport  is 
inoBt  inadequate,  yet  the  aBBigoment  of  duties  to  this  committee  occu- 
pied the  gTeat«r  part  of  the  Congress  week,  many  of  the  resolutions 
being  of  a  most  important  character.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  is  not  regarded  as  an  ideal  measure  by  the 
artisans.  Ten  resolntioQB  were  submitted  by  different  trade  onions, 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Act  and  the  imme- 
diate necessity  for  its  amendment.  One  of  the  resolutions  stated  that 
the  Act  "  should  be  so  amended  as  to  gire  a  clear  interpretation  of  its 
original  spirit,  instead  of  the  present  indolgeuce  in  legal  quibbles  and 
conundrums  worthy  of  the  interlocutor  of  a  negro  minstrel  troupe  I  " 
The  eight^hour-day  question  is  a  "  hardy  annual,"  and  this  year  six 
resolutions  were  submitted  in  its  favour.  The  Congreaa  unanimouBly 
decided  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  highly  necessary  for  workers  in 
asylums,  bakehouses,  and  sewages  ;  but  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
as  to  the  advisability  of  a  general  eight -hour  day,  and,  although  the 
resolution  was  carried,  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  question  for  local  option. 
Five  resolutions  on  Monetary  Reform  were  on  the  agenda,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  lieo  tea  provided  for  the  delegates  by  the  Bi-metallio 
League,  they  were  not  discussed,  the  Congress  evidently  not  possessing 
sufBcient  knowledge  on  this  intricate  subject  to  express  an  opinion. 
On  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  Congress  unanimously  con- 
demned the  proposal  to  make  the  pension  dependent  on  previous  thrift, 
and  was  also  of  opinion  that  incapacity  to  work  should  be  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  pension.  There  were  five  resolutions  setting  forth 
the  grievances  of  post-office  employees,  who  claimed,  among  other 
things,  direct  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  erection 
of  municipal  dwelling-houses,  with  the  purpose  of  solving  the  housing 
problem,  was  agreed  to,  as  well  as  the  municipal  ownership  of 
bakeries,  "  for  the  provision  of  the  people's  bread  supply  at  cost  price 
of  manufacture."  The  Congress  rejected  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  probably  believing  its  application  to  be  impracticable  in 
this  country,  Sunday  trading  was  condemned  on  the  ground  of  the 
increased  labour  it  involves,  and  the  Parliamentary  Conunittee  were 
instmcted  to  demand  the  abolition  of  ohild-labonr  in  factories.  The 
auanimons  adoption  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  labour 
copartnership  is  a  new  departure  for  the  Congress,  which  demonstrates 
the  advance  which  these  principles  are  making  among  the  artisan 
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claasee.  Trade  unionists  would,  indeed,  do  wisely  by  devoting  more  of 
their  energy  to  the  practical  advocacy  of  labour  Gopartnership,  for  here 
they  undoubtedly  have  an  opportuuity  for  building  up  a  new  industrial 
system  which  would  solve  many  of  the  problems  now  ^tating  the 
labour  world. 

The  above  statement  gives  some  idea  of  tbe  variety  of  questions  with 
which  the  Congress  attempts  to  deal.  It  should  be  observed  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  have  reference  to  legislative  inter- 
ference either  by  the  Imperial  Farliament  or  by  the  municipalities  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  these  resolutions  are  to  be  placed  on  tbe  statute-book, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  members  of  these  bodies  who  will  directly  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  This  question  has  produced 
many  discussions  iu  the  past,  but  with  little  practical  result.  However, 
its  importance  is  now  fully  realized,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in- 
structing the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  call  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives from  trade  union,  socialistic,  and  co-operative  organizations, 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  securing  the  return  of  an  increased 
number  of  labour  membera  to  the  next  Parliament 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  becoming  an 
effective  medium  through  which  the  artisan  classes  may  educate  and 
influence  pnblic  opinion,  but  its  ful!  power  cannot  be  exerted  without 
certain  improvements  in  its  organization.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  should  be  composed  of  men  who  could  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Congress  ;  at  present  we 
hear  of  tbe  Parliamentary  Committee  but  once  a  year,  whereas  its 
operations  should  be  continually  before  the  pablic.  Secondly,  although 
this  may  appear  rather  trivial,  the  present  method  of  selecting  the  chair- 
man of  tbe  Congress  is  very  nnsatisfactery.  The  success  of  a  gathering 
depends  largely  on  the  skill  of  the  churman  ;  he  should  be  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  reputation,  and  not  chosen  simply  as  possessing 
local  influence.  Thirdly,  the  number  of  questions  discussed  at  the 
Congress  should  be  considerably  limited.  It  woold  be  wise  at  future 
congresses  to  select  one  or  two  subjects  of  urgent  importance  for  special 
consideration ;  and,  even  if  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  thorough  discussion  would  be  a  real  gain.  Finally, 
whatever  the  decision  of  Congress  on  any  question,  it  should  demand  a 
satisfactory  account  from  its  responsible  officials. 

Walter  J.  Dawb. 

Thb  Co-oferatite  Fbstival  or  1899. — The  co-operative  move- 
ment shows  its  vitality  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  of  them  do 
its   social  enjoymente  appear  greater  than   at  the   Crystal    Palace 
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Co-opentive  FeBtiral.  It  is  here,  too,  where  the  skill  of  co-opentore 
in  &uit  sad  Sower  rearing,  in  artistic  and  teohaical  photography,  and 
in  maaic  is  tested,  and,  of  course,  where  the  higheat  snccesB  is 
rewarded.  The  Festival  serves  to  rebut  the  taunt  that  oo-operation 
is  merely  a  somewhat  fnosy  method  of  furnishing  working  men  with 
cheaper  butter  and  tea.  The  popularity  and  success  of  the  Festival 
seems  attested  by  the  vast  crowds  who  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
the  cooperative  world.  It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  people  visited  the  Palace  on  Saturday,  August  I9th. 

The  musical  contests,  and  the  huge  musical  festival,  in  which  some 
seven  thousand  voices  joined,  were  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and 
attractive  parts  of  the  Festival  But  the  exhibition  itself  was  larger 
and  more  successful  than  in  former  years,  and  gave  evident  signs  of 
steady  growth.  The  flower  show  and  the  exhibits  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  were  as  excellent  ae  ever ;  and  the 
entries  of  flowers  and  fruits  represented  over  S,206  exhibits,  and 
occupied  a  mile  of  tables.  The  exhibition  of  co-operative  productions, 
organized  by  the  Labour  Association,  is  improving  from  year  to  year, 
and  last  time  was  a  creditable  and  instructive  exposition  of  what 
oopartnershlp  societies  are  accomplishing  in  productive  enterprise. 

The  exhibition  was  formally  opened  on  Tuesday,  August  15th,  by 
Mr.  Grcrald  Balfour,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  MaddiBon  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the  company  on  the  platform 
included  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  Miss  Gorney,  Mr.  J.  Cr.  Holyoake, 
Lord  Flunket,  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Mr.  H.  Vivian, 
Mr.  B.  D.  Anderson  (of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Association),  Mr.  W. 
L.  Charleton  (of  the  British  Agricultural  Association),  Mr.  E.  D. 
Greening,  Mr.  Hamond,  and  others.  Mr.  Balfour's  address  showed 
by  its  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  that  he  had  paid  the  advocates 
of  labour  co-partnership  the  compliment  of  having  carefully  studied 
their  system,  both  as  to  its  ideals  and  as  to  itt  practical  applications. 
The  speech  was  characterized  by  frank  criticism  and  well-directed 
counsel,  given  la  a  spirit  of  encouraging  conviction,  that  recognized 
both  the  strong  and  weak  possibilities  in  the  future  of  co-operative 
produotion.  His  chief  criticism  turned  on  the  large  part  which  the 
skill  of  the  organizmg  employer  played  in  modern  industry,  and  the 
reluctance  ol  working  men  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the  business 
capacity  that  ia  necessary  in  their  productive  enterprises.  It  may 
be  douhted,  however,  whether  he  took  sufficient  note  of  the  growing 
Bimplification  of  the  factory  system,  which  is  the  result  of  a  graduated 
system  of  management,  and  the  grading  of  goods  for  the  market  He 
spoke  more  hopefully  of  Irish  co-oper&tion  as  applied  to  agriculture ; 
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he  believed  it  was  almoat  certain  to  auoceed  if  reasonably  managed, 
ftnd  should  not  be  surpriaed  to  find  the  email  cnltivator  in  a  better 
position  than  the  large  farmer. 

Another  function  of  the  Festival  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Labour 
AsHociation.  The  retiring  preeident,  Mr.  MaddJson,  M.P.,  gave  an 
addresB,  in  Tvhich  he  dwelt  oq  the  righteous  duoOnteat  Uiat  was  rife 
in  almost  every  workshop  and  factory.  He  contended  that  co-operation 
is  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an  end  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it 
satisfied  the  craving  of  the  workman  for  self-emancipation,  and  offered 
a  complete  solution  of  the  labour  problem,  by  giving  him  the  necessary 
opportunity  and  education  for  becoming  master  of  himself.  Earl  G-rey 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  G-erald  Balfour 
added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents  together  with  Mr.  Maddison. 

B.  Halstbaj). 

Thb  Intbkkational  Covqress  of  Women. — Under  this  title  there 
was  a  series  of  meetings,  beginning  on  June  26  last,  and  extending 
over  ton  days.  These  meetings  consisted  of  the  reading  of  papers, 
followed  by  debatos,  in  several  public  buildings  in  London,  and  also  of 
social  gatherings  of  a  more  privato  nature.  The  subjects  of  discussioD 
were  divided  into  sections,  such  as  professional,  political,  industrial, 
etc. ;  and,  the  number  of  b pea kers being  necessarily  very  large,  the  pro- 
cedure was  minutely  organized,  resulting  in  short  speeches,  simul- 
taneous meetings,  and  great  complexity  of  matter — facts  which  make 
any  full  criticism  impossible.  For,  as  can  be  easily  imagined,  the 
scope  of  the  Congress  was  too  large  to  allow  of  any  definite  conclusions. 
Twenty-eight  nations  were  represented,  and  much  discussion  was 
begun  under  all  the  different  sectioas  ;  but,  owing  to  limits  of  time,  and 
to  national  diversities,  theee  debates  seldom  got  beyond  preliminary 
vagueness,  and  were  merely  a  collection  of  disconnected  ideas,  some 
suggestive,  others  visionary. 

Such  failures  were  at  once  pointed  out  by  critics,  for  they  were  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  and  perhaps  inevitable  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  them,  good 
was  doubtless  achieved  in  two  main  directions.  Id  the  first  place,  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  good-will  was  furthered  by  social 
intercourse,  and  particularly  exemplified  in  the  opening  speech  of  the 
President,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  While,  secondly,  several  papers 
of  special  interest  were  read  : — e.g.  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  on  "  Provident 
Schemes,"  Mr.  GS-ilbert  Parker's  on  the  "  Housing  of  Educated  Working 
Women,"  Mr.  Lethaby's  on  "  Art-work,"  and  Mr.  Sadler's  on  "  Exami- 
nation Systems."  All  these  papers  deserve  special  attention,  and 
should  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  Porker  has  raised  a  question  of  urgent  importaaoe,  though 
his  method  of  aaewering  it  might  poaeibly  have  the  andesired  effect  of 
lowering  women's  salaries.  The  general  moral  effect  of  the  Congress 
ia  less  easily  estimated,  bat  its  value  need  not  be  discounted  by  aodae 
insistence  on  certain  indiscretions.  These  naturally  arose  in  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm,  and  included  old-worn  comparison  between  the 
sexes,  political  tirades,  national  boasting,  and  various  wild  schemes  of 
social  reform  ;  but  tbey  hold  no  essential  place  in  the  general  plan,  and 
are  hardly  worthy  of  serious  comment. 

Advene  critics  have  dwelt  npon  these,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  yet 
another  point,  which  seems  to  me  of  paramount  importance,  vis.  the 
imperfect  representation  of  England  at  the  Congress.  Is  it  a  good 
or  a  bad  sign  that  ia.  most  cases  only  extreme  English  opinion  was 
represented  F  Oar  leading  workers  and  reformers  of  moderate  views  in. 
all  the  different  sections  were  for  the  moat  part  absent  and  unnamed. 
This  is  misleading  to  the  foreigner,  and  it  led  to  many  unjust  statements 
concerning  English  institutions  which  were  only  partially  refuted. 
Doubtless  such  criticism  is  better  than  self-satisfaction,  and  though  it 
contains  much  unfairness,  is  not  likely  to  have  anything  but  a  good 
effect.  Tet  it  is  such  a  oommon  feature  in  our  social  discussions,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  note.  Only  a  close  study  of  the  anomalous  systems  of 
this  country  can  enable  a  critic  to  do  justice  to  them  ;  the  foreigner 
can  only  see  their  imperfections,  and  wonder  at  the  results. 

Full  reports  of  the  Congress  are  now  being  Issued,  and  will  be  added 
to  the  mass  of  literature  bearing  upon  modern  social  life.  As  regards 
practical  usefulness,  they  may  be  disappoiutiog,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  wUI  add  to  ihutual  understanding,  and  they  contain  many 
suggestive  Ideas.  In  order  to  gain  any  advantage  from  such  a  mixed 
record,  it  must  be  studied  with  tolerance  towards  its  omissions  and 
defects,  yet  with  a  breadth  of  view  which  does  not  mistake  the  actual 
CoDgrees  for  what  it  professed  to  be.  viz.  a  meeting  representing  the 
leading  women  in  all  departments  of  life  in  Europe  and  America. 
Some  good  can  be  gained  from  it  as  a  contribution  to  social  and 
economic  knowledge,  without  either  a  participation  in  undue  enthusiasm, 
or,  what  is  worse,  a  contempt  for  these  enthusiasms. 

TJL,  W,  MlDDLETOH. 

The  Iktkstioatiok  of  Retail  Pbioes. — It  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  most  pressing  want  of  the  historic  statistician 
is  information  as  to  retail  prices.  A  great  deal  is  known  about  the 
present  and  past  wages  and  manner  of  life  of  most  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  but  very  little  about  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
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wages.  Till  thii  defect  ia  remedied,  Btatements  aa  to  money  wages, 
however  detailed  and  accurate  they  may  be,  are  deprived  of  much  of 
their  value.  There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  retail  prices  do  uot  follow 
exactlj  or  even  very  cloeely  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  ;  but,  if 
we  could  find  the  relation  between  the  two,  we  could  at  once  make 
UBO  of  the  precise  and  trustworthy  index -numbers  which  are  already 
calculated  for  the  latter.  Such  an  investigation,  of  course,  will  involve 
difficulties.  For  instance  :  (i.)  The  retail  price  of  the  same  commodity 
varies  greatly  from  towD  to  town,  from  town  to  country,  and  eveu 
from  part  to  part  of  the  same  town,  (ii.)  Very  few  retail  commodities 
are  so  definite  in  character  that  we  can  be  anre  that  any  two  given 
prices  refer  to  exactly  the  same  class  of  goods,  whether  in  two  different 
places  or  at  two  different  dates,  (iii.)  Retail  prices  are  often  kept 
stationary,  while  the  commodities  are  slightly  altered,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  consumer,  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  wholesale 
prices,  (iv.)  Retail  pricas  of  the  same  goods  are  not  the  some  for 
different  classes  of  consumers. 

It  may  be  that  the  answer  to  the  question, "  How  has  the  purchasing 
power  of  earnings  changed  ?  "  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  statistics  ;  but, 
if  we  could  obtain  accurate  statements  of  retail  prices  from  many 
localitiw  and  for  many  classes  of  pnrchasers,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  furnish  trustworthy  averages.  And,  if  we  could  further  obtain 
precise  statements  of  the  variation  of  the  prioes  of  typical  commodities 
for  the  last  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  it  is  possible  that,  by 
careful  comparison  of  the  data,  we  could  find,  approximately  at  least, 
the  relation  between  the  courses  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes  it  is  only  necesHary  that  statements 
should  be  sent  as  to  the  following  particulars  :  date,  place,  class  of 
customer,  very  exact  description  of  the  commodity,  and  price.  The 
following  commodities  may  prove  to  be  sufficiently  capable  of  defini- 
tion :  bread,  the  ordinary  4-lb.  loaf  ;  milk,  with  fall  cream  ;  butter, 
the  beat  fresh,  and  the  kind  most  usnally  sold  ;  eggs,  best  new>laid  ; 
sugar,  lump ;  tea,  the  kind  or  kinds  most  usually  sold ;  cheese, 
"American  Cheddar;"  sausages  (the  quality  probably  varying  with 
the  district) ;  meat,  beef,  mutton,  bacon  (the  joint  being  carefully 
distinguished).  All  these  could  be  easily  entered  by  any  intelligent 
housekeeper  as  the  result  of  a  little  conversation  with  the  local  trades- 
people, and  a  few  hundred  returns  of  theae  prices  would  almost 
certainly  prove  of  value. 

For  the  second  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  particularize  all  the  points 
mentioned  above,  and,  in  addition,  the  prices  of  exactly  the  aame  com- 
modities at  all  the  former  dates  for  which  they  can  be  given.  Reference 
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to  well-kept  hoQsekeepers'  books,  and  a  little  cross-exam ioation  of 
well-disposed  tradespeople,  would  probably  produce  a  good  many  lists. 
The  infonuation,  however,  will  be  Talueless  unless  precise,  and  unless 
It  refers  thronghont  to  exactly  the  same  commodity.  Hearsay  and 
casual  information  are  not  sufficiently  trustworthy.  Even  a  few 
accurate  lists,  in  combination  with  the  new  data  as  to  current  prices 
and  with  information  already  extant,  would  furnish  most  valuable 
information.  Figures  relating  to  working-clasa  districts  ars  more 
valuable  than  others.  Contract  prices  for  institutions  and  semi-trbole- 
aale  prices  are  valuable,  but  ohoold  be  distinguished  as  such. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  blauk  forms  for  this  information  to  any 
one  who  will  apply  to  me  at  The  London  School  of  Economics,  10, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

A.  L,  BovLXT. 

The  Fifteenth  Akvual  Report  of  Totnbbe  Hall  has  recently 
been  published,  and  seems  to  show  a  quiet  development  of  work  In 
every  direction.  As  the  Warden  remarks  in  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
report,  "  Toynbee  Hall  stands  for  the  way  of  life  as  distinct  from  the 
way  of  machinery,"  and  consequently  its  progress  is  not  to  be  judged 
so  much  by  any  list  of  fresh  organizations,  or  by  the  numbers  of 
attendants  at  lectures  or  olub -meetings,  as  by  the  undefined  friendli- 
ness between  its  residents  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bonrhood.  A  reader  of  the  report,  then,  may  justly  find  cause  for 
congratulation  when  be  realizes  that  it  is  just  this  closeness  of  relation 
which  seems  to  mark  the  ysar'a  activities  in  every  direction.  If  we 
take,  for  instance,  the  educational  side  of  the  work,  an  excellent 
account  of  which  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Urwick,  we  notice  that  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  for  the  centre  of  interest  to  be  shifted  from  the  hall 
to  the  class-room ;  attendances  at  lectures  have  slightly  fallen  off, 
while  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  classes 
and  reading-parties.  Mr.  Urwick  is  inclined  to  regret  this,  but  an  out- 
side critic  is  surely  justified  in  seeing  io  it  a  desire  for  closer  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  which  is  to  be  welcomed,  not  merely  on 
general  grounds,  but  even  from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  as 
likely  to  produce  greater  individuality  in  teaching  and  sounder  perm^ 
nent  results. 

Agam,  we  learn  that  during  the  year  public  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  excessive  rents  charged  by  landlords  in  Whitechapel,  and 
that  the  outcry  has  led  not  merely  to  the  institution  of  a  Tenants' 
Defence  Committee,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Toynbee  Hall,  but 
to  a  volnntory  ariangement  on  the  part  of  a  barrister  associated  with 
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the  Hall,  who  haa  attended  once  e,  week  in  order  to  hear  coeee  and  give 
advice  to  those  anable  to  afford  legal  aeBistance  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Two  more  of  the  special  developmentB  of  the  year  seem  to  show 
a  tendency  in  the  eune  direction  :  the  students  of  Balliol  Honse  bavQ 
opened  and  are  themselves  managing  a  boys'  club,  while  the  women- 
students  have  formed  a  Guild  of  Compassion,  and  have  taken  a  honse 
at  Hampstead,  where  "  a  few  children  might  receive  training,  the  tired 
be  taken  in  for  rest,  and  the  unwanted  find  a  home."  In  both  cases 
we  have  those  who  have  themselves  benefited  by  the  working  instjta- 
tions  of  Toynbee  Hall  attempting  to  pass  on  something  to  others,  and 
BO  forge  new  links  in  the  chain  of  personal  friendship. 

Once  more,  we  might  form  the  same  deduction  from  a  coDsideration 
of  the  balance  of  interestB  in  the  report  as  a  whole.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  critics  who  complained  that  Toynbee  Hall  was  degenerating 
into  a  mere  edncational  institute,  and  that  the  social  side  of  its  work, 
which  must  represent  its  closer  intercourse  witli  its  neighbours,  vras 
being  neglected.  No  one  reading  the  present  report  could  find  justifi- 
cation for  such  a  criticism  as  this.  Lectures  and  classes  there  arc,  of 
course,  but  the  bulk  of  the  report  speaks  of  social  as  distinct  from 
educational  activity.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  read  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Old  Boya'  Clubs,  composed  of  ex-students  of  the 
neighbouring  board  schools,  who  meet  for  edncationat  and  athletic  pur- 
poses, and  still  more  to  keep  up  the  school  feeling  of  eiprif  de  oorp*. 
These  clubs  have  now  been  growing  for  some  years,  and  they  are 
apparently  being  confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  which  was 
bound  to  arise  as  soon  as  the  discrepancy  in  age  became  marked 
between  the  original  and  recent  members.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  this  difficulty  will  be  met ;  as  it  ts,  the  "  Old  Rutlanders  "  have 
apparently  a  senior  and  a  junior  section,  but  even  this  arrangement 
does  not  seem  to  be  finally  successful,  and  the  managers  will  have  ta 
find  some  oUier  solution. 

The  report  contains  extremely  interesting  notices  of  the  meetings 
and  discussions  of  Co-operative  Societies,  Trade  Unions,  and  Friendly 
Societies  held  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  of  conferences  on  outdoor  relief 
and  other  subjects.  The  Hall  seems  to  preserve  its  character  for 
affording  a  welcome  to  all  kinds  of  interests,  and  eaoouraging  the  free 
oxpressiou  of  every  type  of  opinion.  But  certainly  the  most  prominent 
note  throughout  is  that  of  a  closer  relation  with  its  neighbours  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  approximation  is  every  year  more  marked,  one  may 
contentedly  believe  in  the  greater  usefulness  of  the  Hall  without 
demanding  striking  developments  or  "  record  attAudauces." 

Ctbil  Bailby. 
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Ths  Fodrtekmth  EapoKT  of  the  L&bodr  Absociatioh 
(1898-^(9)  IB  a,  record  of  steady  progress.  Althongh  the  aocietieB 
affiliated  to  the  aaaooiation  are  far  from  inclading  all  that  more  or  lees 
carry  out  its  principles,  the  number  of  snch  societies  baa  risen,  between 
the  dates  of  the  t«nth  and  fourteenth  reports,  from  forty  to  sixty-one, 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  foor  years.  Besides  new  editions, 
a  number  of  new  pablications  have  been  issued,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  fFhat  Co-operation  will  do  for  the  People,  and  The 
Relation  of  the  Church  to  Co-opertUion,  by  Earl  Grey  ;  The  Store, 
the  fForhthop,  and  the  Trade  Union,  by  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.P. ;  and 
Thirty  Yean'  Experience  of  Indttttrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
by  Sir  W.  Dale.  To  the  London  centre  of  work  have  now  been  added 
three  proviactal  centres — the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  centre,  with 
Mr.  B.  Halstead  (well  known  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Reviem)  as 
secretary  ;  and  the  Newcastle  and  Derby  centres  ;  whilst  at  Oxford 
Mrs.  Arnold  Toynbee  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ball  have  undertaken  to  act  as 
joint  secretaries. 

Among  new  societies  that  have  been  advised  are  the  Newport 
Builders, the  Maison  Eap^ance,  Ltd.  (dreBsmakers),  the  Halifax  Cabinet- 
makers, Tyueside  Builders,  Plymouth  Printers,  and  Bone  Brush-makers. 
The  Kettering  Corset  Society,  which  bad  just  started  work  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  is  employing  over  a  hundred  workers,  and  has  had 
to  extend  its  premises.  The  (London)  Greneral  Builders,  Ltd.,  have 
built  new  workshops,  and  have  secured  contracts  from  the  Office  of 
Works,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  London  School  Board. 
The  association  has  been  consulted  by  several  employers  desirous  of 
adopting  its  principles,  and  a  special  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Aneurin  Williams  to  meet  such  cases. 

Mr.  Livesey's  paper  On  the  Profit-tharing  Scheme  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gat  Company,  read  at  the  "  Copartnership  Conference  of 
the  Labour  Association"  at  Newcastle-oU'Tyne,  October  14,  1899, 
belongs  to  a  later  year  of  the  existence  of  the  association  than  that 
treated  of  in  the  report  just  noticed.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
hitherto  known  in  the  direction  of  harmonizing  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employed  between  themaelves,  and  those  of  both  with 
that  of  the  consumer.  For  Mr.LivcBoy  claims  to  have  suggested  what 
is  now  the  law,  the  varying  lu  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  price  of  gas  aud 
the  rate  of  dividend,  the  latter  rising  with  a  dimiuutioD  of  price  to  the 
consumer,  falling  with  an  increase.  In  October,  18(j9,  a  strike  being 
"imminent  at  any  moment,"  "a  suggestion  was  made  at  the  Board"  (I 
presnme  by  Mr.  Livesey  himself)  "  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
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friends  with  the  men  than  to  fight  them,"  and  a  proGt-sliariDg  scheme 
wae  adopted,  which  waa  accepted  hj  about  a  thousand  of  the  workers, 
but  refused  by  the  G-ag^atokera*  Union,  the  result  being  a  serious  strike, 
and  eventually  a  declaration  by  the  compaoy  that  they  would  not 
employ  members  of  the  union.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  conflict  on  the  ex  parte  statement  of  an  employer,  but 
since  Mr.  Liveeey  tells  us  that  when  the  company  took  over  the  Crystal 
Palace  District  Gasworks,  and  introduced  a,  similar  system  of  profit- 
sharing  in  1894,  "the  men  were  distinctly  and  emphatically  told  that 
they  were  perfectly  free  to  continue  members  of  the  Gaa-workers' 
Union  or  of  any  union,"  the  inference  seems  irresistible  that  the 
permanent  lock-out  of  the  Gas-etokers'  Union  men  at  the  main  works 
wM  either  unnecessary,  or  had  practically  broken  down,  (Mr,  Livesey 
tells  us  that  "  in  a  lifelong  association  with  workmen,"  he  has  "  found 
that  where  confidence  is  given  it  will  be  returned  ; "  but  the  Gas- 
stokers'  Union  would  appear  to  be  tacitly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
this  statement  at  the  company's  headquarters.) 

For  the  purpose  of  profit-sharing  "  2s.  Sd.  was  taken  as  the  standard 
price  of  gas,  and  for  every  penny  below  that  figure  at  which  gas  was 
sold,  the  officers  and  workmen  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  annual  bonus 
of  1  per  oent.  on  their  salaries  and  wages.  The  standard  price  was 
fixed  at  this  figure  in  order  to  start  with  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  (the 
actual  selling-price  at  the  time  being  2s.  3d.  per  1000,  or  &d.  below  the 
standard),  and  to  allow  for  a  possible  increase  of  price  without  reducing 
the  bonus  to  vanishing  point."  All  who  accepted  the  proposal  were 
credited  with  a  '*  nest-egg,"  being  the  bonus  they  would  have  received 
on  the  above  scale  during  the  three  preceding  years,  but  which  was  not 
to  be  payable  till  ISdi.  The  annual  bonus,  on  the  other  hand,  m^ht 
be  left  on  deposit,  repayable  on  a  week's  notice  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 
"Rather  more  than  half  the  profit-sharers,"  however,  withdrew 
their  bonns  as  soon  as  declared,  others  investing  it  in  a  building 
society,  others  in  the  purchase  of  the  company's  stock,  the  remainder 
leaving  it  on  deposit.  The  scheme  stood,  after  two  years,  a  reduction 
of  bonus  to  3  per  cent.,  consequent  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gas.  But 
after  five  years'  working  "  it  became  clear  that  simple  profit^haring 
was  .  .  .  only  a  atep  on  the  road  ...  for  unless  it  leads  to  actual  share- 
holding it  halts  where  it  should  make  its  greatest  advance.  In  1694, 
therefore,  the  directors  proposed  to  increase  tlie  rate  of  boDus  from 
1  to  H  per  cent,  on  salaries  and  wages  per  Id.  on  the  price  of  gas,"  on 
condition  that  one-half  of  the  bonus  should  be  "invested  in  the 
company's  ordinary  stock  at  the  market-price  of  the  day."  The  result 
has  been  that  during  the  ten  years  the  plan  has  been  in  operation, 
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£52,006  hftB  beea  invHted  in  Stock  worth  £96,000,  by  abont  2800 
employee  shareholders.  Oa  the  other  hand,  owiag  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  gas  stocks,  the  average  rate  at  which  the  company  raises 
capital  not  being  mnch  over  3  per  cent.,  the  rate  on  deposits  above 
£20  has  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  after  full  explanation  to  the 
profit-Bharing  committee  and  the  men,  and  "  not  one  withdrew  his 
money  because  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced."  (The  profit-Bharing 
committee,  it  should  be  explained,  consiatB  of  eighteen  workmen  elected 
by  ballot  by  their  fellows,  and  eighteen  nominees  of  the  directors,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  being  chairman  of  the  committee.) 

The  last  step  remained  to  be  taken,  that  of  admitting  the  workers  to 
a  share  in  the  management.  The  authority  of  Parliament  was  required 
for  this  purpose,  and  when  the  consent  of  the  Board  had  been  somewhat 
reluctantly  obtained,  an  Act  was  passed  giving  power  to  elect  employee 
directors  when  the  aggregate  amount  of  stock  held  by  profit-sharing 
employees  exceeded  £40,000  nominal  value — a  consummation  reached 
in  November,  1898,  when  two  workmen  took  their  seat  at  the  Board. 
The  salaried  oflicers  have  also  the  right  to  elect  a  director,  but  hare 
not  exercised  such  right  as  yet.  But  the  Act  limits  to  three  the 
number  of  employees'  directors,  one  retiring  every  year. 

The  result  is,  so  far,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  eminently  SBtiafaotory. 

"  I  have  been,"  Mr.  Livesey  ssya, "  in  the  company's  service  la  various 
capacities  since  1848 — BBsistant  to  my  father,  then  as  engineer,  next 
engipcer  and  secretary,  then  director,  and  for  fourteen  years  churman. 
I  remember  well  the  old  friendly  gelations  when  every  man  was  known 
personally,  and  the  kindly  feeling  that  then  existed,  but  never  have  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed  been  on  Buch  a  footing  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will  as  during  the  last  ten  yeus.  Eacii  feels  quite 
free  to  speak  to  the  other  with  the  respect  due  from  man  to  man  on 
any  subject,  and  reason  rules  on  Ixith  sides." 

From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  result  is  equally  satisfactory. 
The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  stokers  by  the  three  London  gas  companies 
being  the  same,  the  cost  of  wages  was  about  1*.  per  ton  less  in  the 
South  yetropolitan,  owing  partly  to  the  better  working  of  the  men, 
the  price  of  gas  charged  by  the  company  being  the  lowest  of  the  three, 
and  having  fallen  in  ten  years  from  2t.  Zd.  per  thonsand  feet  to  2».  \d., 
whilst  it  has  risen  in  both  the  others.  Nearly  every  man  in  regular 
employment  is  a  shareholder,  and  2800  men  hold  nearly  £100,000.  On 
the  ether  hand,  to  compel  thrifty  habits,  those  who  till  now  have 
withdrawn  everything  they  could,  were  told  that  at  the  distribution  in 
July,  1900,  "  they  would  be  credited  only  with  the  half  bonus  invested 
in  stock,  unless  they  saved  week  by  week  an  amount  equal  to  a  week's 
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wages  hy  the  end  of  the  profit-Bharing  year,"  the  notioe,  however,  not 
applTing  to  those  who  had  withdrawn  their  money  for  Baving  or 
iDTeBtment  io  any  other  way, 

ThoB,  in  a  great  metropohtan  gae  company,  profit-sharing,  coupled 
with  the  admission  of  the  workers  to  a  share  in  management,  has  been 
so  far  a  thorough  enccesB.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  draw  too 
general  concluaiona  from  the  fact.  The  three  London  gas  companies 
enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  each  witliin  its  field,  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  Parliament,  and  each  field  is  a  vast  one.  So  far  as  the  Bole 
of  their  main  product  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  competition, 
and  the  householder  supplied  by  one  company,  who  pays  a  higher 
price  for  a  worse  article  than  his  friend  in  a  different  quarter  who  is 
supplied  by  another  compuiy,  has  no  remedy.  So  long  as  this  state 
of  things  continues,  a  resolute,  well-meaning  man  like  Mr.  Livesey  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  his  way,  and  the  practical  certainty  of  a  dividend 
on  capital  is  one  of  the  best  of  lubricants  for  the  wheels  of  any  social 
machinery  he  may  employ.  Whether,  in  a  trade  subject  to  fierce 
competiCioD,  the  same  success  would  have  attended  his  efforts,  is  at 
least  doubtful.  Indeed,  in  any  concern  of  a  more  speculative  nature 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  workers  should  invest  so  largely 
as  the  South  Metropolitan  gas-workers  have  done  in  the  capital  of  the 
company,  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  require  them  to  do  so.  In  many  cases, 
I  am  afraid,  the  scrutiny  of  working-men  directors  would  be  anything 
but  welcome  to  the  board.  As  respects  the  interests  of  the  workers  them- 
selrea,  even  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gras  Company  it  appears  to  me 
far  from  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Livesey's  influence  were  removed,  it  would 
be  sufBciently  replaced  by  that  of  two  or  three  working-men  directors. 

Whilst,  therefore,  joyfully  recognizing  the  hucccbb  of  Mr.  Liveaey's 
experiment,  we  must  not,  I  fear,  regard  it  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  industrial  partnership,  ix.  the  partnership  of  employer  and  employed. 
But,  with  due  modifications,  there  is  at  least  no  reason  why  the  same 
principle  should  not  be  applied  to  all  forma  of  commercial  activity 
which  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  within  certain  limits — such  as  water 
companies,  railway  companies,  canal  companies,  dock  companies,  etc. 
And  for  that  purpose  the  rules  appended  to  Mr.  Livesey's  paper,  drawn 
up  under  the  authority  of  the  company's  "  Sonth  Metropolitan  Gras  Act, 
1896  "  (59  A  60  Vict.  c.  ccxxvi.),  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  may  be 
observed  that  these  rules  embody  a  privilege  long  confined  to  the 
members  of  friendly  societies,  but  since  extended  to  co-operative 
bodies  and  other  working-class  organizations,  and  greatly  appreciated 
by  working  men — that  of  nomination  in  writing  in  lieu  of  a  will. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 
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WoitKHSH*s  CoHPSHflATioiT  IN  SwiTZEBLAKD.* — Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  countries  which  surround  it,  Switserlsnd  baa,  last 
October,  adopted  an  Act  which  provides  for  the  compensation  of  worlc- 
mea  in  cases  of  accident.  The  straggle  for  its  adoption  has  been  a 
long  and  a  tOQgh  one.  Switserlaiid,  as  Dr.  Zacher  shows  in  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  historj  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
workiug-men  in  that  coantry,  which  he  prefixes  to  the  text  of  the  Act, 
has  long  been  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  respect  of  the  rights 
of  compensation  accorded  to  workmen,  munly  \>y  vrtj  of  plaint. 
Factory  inspection  has  since  1877  been  more  thorough  and  systematic 
in  Switzerland  than  elsewhere.  The  abomination  of  "  contributory 
negligence,"  nuder  employers'  liability,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
defeat  workmen^s  rights  in  this  country,  has  in  Switzerland  never 
been  known. 

In  addition  to  this,  provident  institutions  carried  on  under  the 
voluntary  system,  providing  for  sick  and  burial  benefits,  and  even  old 
age  pensions  and  allowances  for  widows  and  orphans,  have,  since  "  the 
sixties,"  been  extremely  popular  and  become  numerous.  There  were 
in  1880  no  fewer  than  1085  such  friendly  societies  in  the  little  Republic 
containing  a  population  of  only  about  three  millions.  It  is  true,  the 
membership  was  small.  There  were  500  societies  with  leas  than  100 
members  each,  and  the  aggregate  roll  of  all  did  not  exceed  209,920. 
However,  bo  firm  a  hold  had  these  societies  acquired  upon  the  afiections 
of  the  working  population,  that,  in  December,  1894,  M.  Numa  Droz 
explained  to  me  that  in  bis  opinion  their  opposition  must  shipwreck 
any  attempt  at  fresh  legislatiou,  which  legislation,  he,  for  one,  did 
not  desire.  As  late  as  the  autumn  of  1897,  Nationalrath  Forrer, 
who  has  all  along  been  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
fresh  legislation,  wrote  to  me  deapoadingly,  in  practically  the  same 
sense.  He  apprehended  that  at  any  rate  the  proposed  law  would  not 
be  passed  without  reoonrse  to  the  referendum,  whioh  must  mean  a 
canvass  in  every  parish.  Nevertheless,  the  law  has.  In  the  last  stage, 
been  carried  with  comparative  ease.  This  result  is  manifestly  due  to 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  bad  become  satisfied  that  thd  incomplete- 
ness of  existing  provident  insurance,  which  leaves  the  majority  of 
working-folk  unprovided  for,  oonstituted  a  serious  drawback,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  popular  tendency  became  strong  in  favour  of 
taxing  the  commnnity  for  this  purpose. 

'  Bwndttgtaett  betr^ifut  die  Kranken-  und  Vt^fidlverviohentag  mit  Eintehiuu 
da-  MiUtOtveftiehmtng  vom  B  OlOober,  1809.    [Official  Publication.] 

Die  ArbeiUr-Vtrtia/ttrung  im  Avdandt,  S^ft  XI.  Dif  Arbtiter-  Vertiehtmng 
in  der  Sekueit.  Dr.  Zaoher,  KaiBerllchsr  Qeheimer  &egiermigsnth  im  Sdohs- 
Venicheiungsauit.    [Troschel,  Berlin,  1S90.] 
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The  Swiss  measure,  as  it  stands,  is  ont-and-out  the  longest  Act  on 
the  subject  adopted  anywhere.  It  consists  of  jnst  400  clauses.  Of 
these,  however,  216  deal  with  sick  insurance,  which,  like  accident 
ioBurance,  is  made  compulsory,  and  towards  which,  in  addition  to  a 
grant  by  the  State  of  at  least  one  centime  (ten  to  the  penny)  per  work- 
ing day  for  every  person  insured,  the  employers  are  required  to 
contribute  an  equal  amonnt  to  that  paid  by  the  workmen  and  work- 
women. The  two  species  of  insurance  are,  indeed,  altogether  of  a 
piece  and  supplement  one  another.  For,  during  the  first  six  weeks 
of  disablement,  claimants  under  the  law  are  referred  exclusively  to  the 
!iick  funds.  In  respect  of  the  principles  and  methods  adopted,  the  Swiss 
law  is  shaped  altogether  on  the  model  of  the  Grerman,  Of  course,  in  a 
small  country,  with  about  one-seven  teen  tli  of  Germany's  population, 
a  much  simpler  procedure  has  proved  possible.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that,  although  readily  adopting  Grerman  methods  with  regard 
to  sick  and  sccident  insurance,  Switzerland  has  drawn  the  hue  at  old 
age  pensions,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, however  prone  otherwise  to  imitate  German  example,  have 
declined  to  accept  at  the  hand  of  their  would-be  master.  For  the  two 
old  age  pension  laws  actually  in  force,  the  Danish  and  the  Italian, 
differ  in  character  very  widely  from  the  German. 

There  is  another  rather  striking  difierence  between  Grerman  and 
Swiss  legislation  on  this  matter,  namely,  that  whereas  Germany 
throws  the  entire  burden  of  accident  insurance  upon  the  employer, 
Switzerland  makes  the  workman  pay  twenty<five  per  cent.,  and  adds  a 
further  quota  from  the  federal  exchequer.  As  a  set-off  the  employers 
are  made  te  pay  50  per  cent,  towards  sick  insurance.  There  is  more 
elasticity  about  Swiss  working-men's  insurance  than  German.  The 
grant  payable  by  the  State  towards  sick  insurance  is  indeterminate, 
and  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament  year  by  year.  Under  the  same  class  of 
insurance,  "  free  "  insurance  institutious,  that  is,  friendly  societies,  are, 
under  certain  limitations,  allowed  alongside  of  the  institutions  of  the 
State.  And  once  they  consent  to  be  "  registered,"  which  places  them 
under  closer  supervision,  they  become  fully  equal  in  rights  to  the 
Government  offices.  Working  folk  are  also  permitted  to  insure  at  their 
option  for  merely  curative  benefits,  or  else  for  curative  benefits  plus  sick 
pay.  And  under  both  forms  of  insurance  the  insuring  bodies  or  offices 
are  given  latitude  to  increase  the  sick  or  disablement  allowances  from 
the  regulation  60  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  wages  (which  rate  the 
Government  may  raise,  if  it  so  decide,  to  66}  per  cent,  throughout  the 
country)  to  a  full  100  per  cent,  in  cases  of  special  need  and  destitu- 
tion.   Moreover,  local  offices  are  allowed  discretion  to  regulate  matters 
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accordiag  to  local  oircnmBtauoeB,  provided  that  tlie  central  authority 
approve.  The  right  and  liability  to  ioBure  begins  at  the  completion  of 
the  fourteenth  year,  for  every  man  and  noman  in  employment,  whether 
domestic,  agrioultoral  or  otherwise,  and  no  matter  whether  working 
alone,  or  together  with  a  number  of  other  workingfolk. 

The  central  supervising  body  is  a  Government  Board,  consisting 
purely  of  civil  servants,  and  has  ita  seat  at  Lucerne.  To  assist  it 
in  Buoh  matters  as  the  preparation  of  a  scale  of  danger  risks,  the 
ordering  of  preventive  measures,  and  the  calculation  of  the  capital 
values  of  pensions  awarded,  the  Federal  Council,  i.e.  the  Govern- 
ment, ia  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Council,  coneisting  of  from  nine  to 
fifteen  members,  three  at  least  of  whom  are  to  be  workmen  and  three 
employers.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Board,  the  Republic 
is  to  be  divided  into  a  number,  not  fixed,  of  "inspection  districts," 
according  to  local  requirements.  The  district  boards  at  work  In  these 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Board.  The  contributions  required 
are  to  be  levied  from  the  employers,  according  to  the  requirements 
ascertained  by  the  Central  Board,  in  sufficient  amount  to  provide  for 
capitalizing  at  once  each  penBion  liability,  and  leaving  over  a  balance 
to  make  up,  gradnatly,  two  reserve  funds,  viz.,  one  for  ordinary  purposes 
and  one  for  catastrophe  risks.  Such  contributions  have  to  be  paid  every 
month  in  advance,  except  in  coses  where  the  employer  chooses  to  make  an 
adequate  deposit  and  open  a  current  account  with  the  local  office.  Every 
contribntion  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  two  distinct  data  of  the 
particular  danger  risk  (which  may  l>c  fixed  for  the  whole  establishment 
or  for  distinct  groups  of  workmen  within  the  same)  and  of  the  amount 
of  wages  assumed  to  be  paid.  For  this  purpose  every  workman  is 
supposed  to  be  employed  300  days  in  the  year.  The  employer  is 
entitled  to  deduct  25  per  cent,  of  the  contribntiona  actually  paid  from 
his  workmen's  wages,  every  nian  having  for  this  purpose  a  separate 
account ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  recover  otherwise  than  by  deduction 
from  wages  due.  The  contribution  by  the  State  Is  one-fifth  of  the 
compensations  paid,  in  addition  to  a  proportion,  to  be  settled  by 
Parliament^  of  the  expenses  of  administration  and  whatever  Parliament 
may  choose  to  allow  towards  fresh  inquiries,  experiments  with  respect  to 
preventive  measures,  and  the  like. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  occnrring,  immediate  notice  is  to  be  given 
and  inquiry  to  be  made.  Should  disablement  extend  beyond  six  weeks, 
the  Insurance  Board  becomes  liable  to  pay  a  pension  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  or  less  if  disablement  should  be  only 
partial.  But  a  workman  who  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
have  been  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  of  pay  a  short  time  after  his 
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disablement,  becomes  entitled  to  compenaation  in  proportion  to  the 
higber  rate  from  the  day  when  he  would  have  become  entitled  to  It. 
Apprentices  and  other  persgns  working  without  money  reniaiieratioD, 
or  for  less  than  (heir  work  would  entitle  them  to,  are  to  be  compensated 
according  to  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  aotnallj  paid  In  tiieir  particular 
class  of  employment.  Pensions  are  unassignable  and  unattachable,  and 
are  to  be  paid  free  of  charge  every  month  by  the  Post  Office,  at  the 
post  office  of  the  district.  Should  the  accident  result  in  death,  burial 
money  will,  as  a  rule,  be  payable  (at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
frauos)  by  the  sick  fund,  otherwise  a  sum  of  forty  francs  will  be  paid 
by  the  accident  fund,  and  allowances  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
of  the  deceased  will  become  payable  to  his  family,  in  the  proportion  of 
80  per  cent,  to  tbe  widow,  20  to  the  widower,  15  per  cent,  to  each 
legitimate  child  up  to  sixt«en,  and  20  per  cent,  to  each  "  ascendant." 
Widows  remarrying  are  to  be  paid  off,  once  for  all,  at  the  rate  of  three 
years'  pension,  and  so  may  be,  at  the  option  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
pensioners  entitled  to  less  than  a  hundred  francs  a  year,  at  the  same  rate. 
Inexoeptional  cases  pensions  may  becommuted  into  a  lump-sum  payment, 
should  the  pensioner  apply  for  this.  All  pensions  and  compensations 
ore  liable  to  be  reduced  by  at  most  one  half  of  their  normal  amount, 
should  it  be  shown  that  the  accident  which  occasioned  the  injury  was 
brought  on  by  the  victim's  own  "  gross  negligence  ; "  and  they  may  be 
entirely  disallowed  if  it  should  be  proved  that  they  were  brought  on 
intentionally,  or  in  the  course  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  by 
dolua  malut  on  the  victim's  part.  As  already  stated,  in  cases  of 
exceptional  distress  the  compensation  paid  may  be  raised  considerably 
above  the  regulation  amount.  To  adjudicate  in  cases  of  dispute  a 
distinct  tribunal  is  appointed,  for  the  whole  of  the  Republic,  consisting 
of  seven  judges  and  fire  substitutes.  There  is  rather  a  severe  code  of 
penalties  for  non-observance  of  duties  imposed  by  the  law,  and  some 
special  provisions  are  appended,  applying  specifically  to  men  disabled 
while  in  military  service.  The  law  is,  generally,  very  clear  in  its 
provisions  and  diction.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  its  result  will  be  in 
practice. 

HSKBT   W.   WOLPF. 
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LEGISLATION,   PARLIAMENTAET   ISTQtriRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS 

The  three  cammisaioua,  or,  to  be  accurate,  the  one  oommlBaion  and 
two  committeea  which  have  been  appointed,  we  need  not  say  to 
coaaidor,  but  at  all  events  in  connexion  with  old  age  penaiona,  will  be 
known  to  hiatorj,  like  many  others,  by  the  namee  of  their  cbairmen — > 
Lord  Aberdare,  Lord  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Chaplin.  Lord  Aberdare's 
commtaaion  (aee  Economic  Review,  July,  1 895,  pp.  406-41 4)  were  "  to 
conaider  whether  any  alterations  in  the  ayatem  of  poor-law  relief  are 
desirable  in  the  caae  of  persons  whose  destitution  ia  occaaioned  by 
iaoapacity  for  work  reaaliing  from  old  age,  or  whether  aasiatance 
could  otherwise  be  afforded."  Lord  Rothschild's  committee  (^Economic 
Review,  October,  1898,  pp.  533,  534)  were  "to  consider  any  schemes 
which  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  encouraging  the  induatrial 
population,  by  State  aid  or  otherwise,  to  make  proviaion  for  old  age, 
and  to  report  whether  they  can  recommend  the  adoption  of  any 
propoaab  of  the  kind."  Mr.  Chaplin'e  committee,  which  presents  us 
with  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Aged  Daerving  Poor, 
toith  Proceedings  and  Minutes  (House  of  CommoaB  Paper,  1899, 
1^0,  296,  foL,  266  pp.,  2s.  2i^.),  were  "to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor, 
and  for  providing  for  those  of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm,  and 
to  inqnbe  whether  any  of  the  bille  dealing  with  old  age  pensions, 
and  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  present  aesaion,  can  with 
advantage  be  adopted  either  with  or  without  amendment."  Lord 
Aberdare's  commission  oould  not  devise  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  old 
age  pensions,  but  thonght  another  committee  might.  Lord  Rothschild's 
committee  could  not  devise  a  scheme  which  would  satisfy  the  absurd 
terms  of  their  reference,  and  did  not  believe  any  one  else  could.  And 
now  we  have  Mr.  Chaplin's  committee  light-heartedly  recommending 
for  British  nae  a  scheme  which  a  single  witness  alleges  to  have  been 
working  satisfactorily  for  a  few  years  in  a  country  with  half  the  area 
and  population  of  Scotland,  and  containing  only  one  great  town  no 
bigger  than  Leeds — and  that,  too,  with  a  modification  which,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  it. 
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Tbe  oouDtr;^  is,  of  course,  Denmark,  and  the  single  witnese  on  DanUh 
pensiODB  wu  Mr.  Jamee  Davy,  one  of  Che  Grener&l  Inspectors  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  auHior  (well-known  to  readerfi  of  this  Review")  whom  the  blue 
book  in  one  place  calls  "  Mr.  Flucks  of  Mancheeter,"  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Davy  acknowledges  considerable  obligations. 

Under  the  Danish  law,  ae  described  in  the  report,  applications  for 
a  pension  are  made  to  the  communal  anthoritiee,  who,  however,  are 
supervised  by  a  county  officer  appointed  by  the  central  government. 
The  applicant  must  be  a  native-bom  subject,  over  sixty,  "  without  the 
means  of  providing  himself  or  those  practically  dependent  on  him 
with  the  neoeaBaries  of  life,  or  with  proper  treatment  in  cases  of 
sickness."  He  must  not  have  undergone  sentence  for  any  transaction 
accounted  dishonourable,  nor  have  received  poor-law  relief  within  the 
last  ten  years.  His  destitution  must  not  have  been  caused  by  n 
disorderly  and  extravagant  mode  of  life  or  other  misconduct,  or  by 
gifts  to  children  or  any  one  else.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is 
settled  by  the  communal  authority  on  jnst  the  same  principles  as  tliose 
followed  by  an  ordinary  English  board  of  guardians  in  giving  outdoor 
relief,  i.e.  the  applicant's  total  income  is  made  np  to  what  it  is  con- 
sidered lie  can  live  on.  Half  the  pension  is  derived  from  the  locality 
and  half  from  tbe  State.  The  committee  find  it  "  difficult  to  see  what 
substantial  difference  there  is  in  practice  between  the  pensions  given 
in  Denmark  and  the  out-relief  given  in  this  country  to  tbe  deserving 
poor,  except  that  in  Denmark  such  relief  can  be  claimed  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  conveys  no  civil  disqualifications."  With  tbe  Danish 
plan  the  committee  compare  the  pension  scbemcB  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  find  them  equally  good.  These  nsually  require 
the  would-be  pensioner  to  be  poor,  of  good  character,  and  reasonably 
provident,  reeideat  in  the  parish  for  five  years ;  he  must  not  have 
received  poor-law  relief  during  that  period,  and  must  be  "  wholly  or 
in  part  unable  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  exertions,  by  reason 
either  of  old  age,  ill  health,  accident,  or  infirmity."  Tbe  trustees  of 
individual  charities  are  allowed  to  vary  tbe  amount  of  the  pension 
within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  left  to  them  to  decide  what  is  meant  by 
poverty,  reasonable  providence,  and  good  character.  Witnesses  who 
bad  to  do  with  the  construction  or  working  of  these  schemes  of  course 
declared  that  they  worked  welL 

From  these  rather  slender  data,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  two  earlier  inquiries,  the  committee  derive  the  opinion  that  it  is 
practicable  to  create  a  workable  system  of  old  age  pensions  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     They  cannot  deal  with  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  becaase 
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the  acope  of  the  inqairy  is  limited  "  b;  the  reference,  to  the  aged  and 
deserTuig  poor."  Compulsory  insorance  on  the  Grerman  model  is 
rejected  becanse  the  operation  of  the  acfaeme  would  be  delayed  for 
many  years,  and  because  the  working  clasBes  would  not  like  oon- 
tribnting. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  is  that  a  pension  sbalt  be  given 
to  any  claimant  who  is  a  British  subject,  sixty-fire  years  of  age,  who 
"has  endearonred,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry  or  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself 
and  those  immediately  dependent  on  him,"  but  has  not  lOt.  a  week 
from  any  source,  nor  been  sentenced  to  pemil  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment without  the  option  of  a  fine,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  or 
*'  received  poor  relief,  other  than  medieal  relief,  unifies  under  circum- 
stances of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,"  within  the  same  period. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  to  be  determined  apparently  in  each 
individual  case  by  the  authority  granting  it. 

The  amazing  character  of  some  of  these  requirements  has  scarcely 
been  adequately  appreciated.  We  hear  occasionally  of  the  desirability 
of  restricting  alien  immigration,  and  here  we  have  a  committee  gravely 
proposing  to  give  a  pension  to  every  otherwise  qualified  man  and 
woman  in  the  world  who  regards  it  as  a  good  investment  to  reside  a 
few  yews  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  pay  a  very  few  pounds  for 
naturalization.  Tet  the  committee  bad  before  them  the  Danish 
requirement  of  birth  in  the  country.  The  provision  with  regard  to 
penal  servitude,  too,  is  rather  startling.  Obviously  a  convict  under- 
j^oing  sentence  can  easily  endesvonr,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  make 
provision  for  the  future,  since  his  ability  is  nil.  So  any  rascal  who 
has  been  Hentenced  at  fifty  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension  on  his  release  from  the  local  authority  of, 
say  Portland,  provided  only  that,  before  being  sentenced,  be  was 
endeavouring  to  make  provision  for  the  future — an  endeavour  which 
Doay  very  well  (if  misdirected)  have  been  the  cause  of  his  incarceration. 
And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  "  endeavouring  by  bis  industry,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision  far  himself 
and  those  immediately  dependent  on  him  "  ?  Can  you  endeavour  to 
make  provision  "  by  industry  "  without  "  providence  "  or  not  ? 

It  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  affinnative,  and  the  context  rather  suggests  that  the  "  or  "  between 
industry  and  reasonable  providence  is  simply  a  mistake  for  "  and,"  as 
the  committee  go  on  to  attempt  to  define  reasonable  providence  without 
saying  anything  about  industry.  A  definition  is  certainly  very  much 
needed,  for  we  want   to  know  whether  a  man  or  woman   who  has 
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spent  the  eftnungs  of  indnstiy  in  edncating  his  <»  hw  children  and 
advancing  them  in  the  world,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  keep 
him  or  her  in  hia  or  her  old  age,  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension  (a)  if  this 
expectation  is  fulfilled,  and  (A)  if  it  ia  not  fnlGlled  ?  The  committee 
explain  that  in  neither  case  will  each  a  person  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 
"  With  reference  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,"  thej  say, 
**  we  Uiink  that  the  anthoritj  should  be  bound  to  take  into  consideraUoQ 
whether,  and  how  far,  it  has  been  shown  either  by  membership  of  a 
benefit  society  for  a  period  of  years,  or  by  the  endeavour  of  the 
applicant  to  make  some  provision  for  his  own  support  by  means  of 
savings  or  investments,  or  some  other  definite  mode  of  tlirift."  Now, 
till  this  qoestion  of  old  age  pensions  began  to  be  discussed,  every  one 
knew  that  "  thrift "  meant  frugality,  an  economical  way  of  living,  as 
opposed  to  waste  or  extravagance.  But  in  the  course  of  the  discuBsion 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  perverted  from  its  old  meaning,  and  it 
is  now  treated  as  a  synonym  for  saving  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  intention  of  the  committee  clearly  is  to  indicate  that  the 
deswving  poor  are  in  their  opinion  only  such  as  endeavour,  and  not 
only  endeavour,  but  endeavour  with  such  a  measore  of  success  that 
"  definite  "  Usees  of  their  action  can  be  seen,  to  save  before  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

Of  any  conception  of  what  most  people  would  imagine  to  be  the  very 
obvious  fact,'that  the  creation  of  State  granted  or  aided  old  age  pensioas 
involves  a  negation  of  the  principle  that  every  one  ought,  by  saving  in 
his  youth  or  his  prime,  to  support  himself  in  his  old  age,  the  committee 
appear  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  They  cheerfully  propose  to  strengthen 
people's  desire  to  save  for  old  age  by  giving  those  of  them  who  can  be 
proved  to  have  attempted  to  do  so,  but  have  failed  to  acquire  IOj.  a 
week,  a  pension  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  failure,  since  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  under  their  scheme  the  pensions  will  be  grants  in 
aid  of  income,  so  that  a  inas  with  1*.  a  week  of  his  own  will  get  a 
larger  grant  than  one  with  6t, 

Why  did  not  the  committee  follow  their  own  model,  the  Danish 
scheme  ?  That,  according  to  their  own  account  of  it,  considers  a 
person  to  have  led  a  deserving  life,  not,  like  the  committee,  when  he  has 
put  money  by  regardless  of  every  other  test  of  good  conduct,  but  when 
he  has  not  led  a  disorderly  and  extravagant  life,  or  been  guilty  of  other 
misconduct  Provided  a  man  has  at  some  time  put  by  a  smalt  amount 
of  money,  the  committee  will  give  him  bis  pension,  though  he  has  fallen 
into  poverty  through  drunken  and  otherwise  dissolute  habits. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  attempt  to  put  Mr.  Booth's  new  wine  into 
Hm  old  bottles  of  the  "  strict "  poor-law  euthnsiastB  should  be  dropped. 
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If  we  are  to  have  free  and  boDourable  ontdoor  relief  to  moderately 
reapeotable  old  people,  let  all  those  who  adTooate  it  join  the  honest 
party  which  advocates  it  openly.  If  we  are  prepared  to  throw  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  of  anpporting  old  age  on  the  oommnnity  at  large 
without  the  demoralizing  inflaence  necessarily  connected  with  adding 
to  incomes  in  proportion  to  their  deficiency,  let  us  face  the  necessary 
taxes.  And  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds,  let  nt  have  no  more 
commissions  and  committees  with  references  carefully  constructed  to 
drive  them  along  the  particular  lines  approved  of  by  this  or  that 
individual  minister. 

The  Royal  Commiasion  on  Local  Taxation  has  issaed  the  Memoranda 
cfuefiy  relating  to  the  Clatt^fication  and  Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local 
Taxes  (C.  9528,  fol.,  250  pp.,  2m.),  otherwbe  known  as  the  "  Experta' 
Examination  Paper."  The  Commission  issued  a  paper  of  questions  to 
a  number  of  persons  who  were  considered  to  be  "  economic  experts," 
though  they  wonld  not  all  agree  to  accept  the  denomination  as  appro- 
priate in  every  case.  There  is  at  least  one  contributor  who  would  not 
get  a  single  vote  from  the  others.  The  list  (following  the  apparently 
chance  order  adopted  by  the  CommiBaion)  is  aa  follows  : — The  late 
Lord  Farrer,  the  Bight  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  Sir  R.  Gifien,  Frofessors 
Sidgwick,  Marshall,  Edgeworth,  Bastable,  and  Gonner,  and  Messrs. 
Caunan,  Price,  Blnnden,  Sargant,  Mackay,  Qomme,  Callie,  and  Sanger. 
The  volume  also  contains  a  Memorandum  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  in  his 
capacity  of  Aaaistant-Secretary  to  the  Treaanry,  which  was  sent  to  the 
experts,  and  afforded  most  of  them  a  text  and  all  of  them  much  nseful 
information.  The  firat  two  questions  were  whether  the  classification 
of  taxes  in  a  table  drawn  up  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  "  correct." 
There  is  no  doubt  aa  to  the  preponderance  of  expert  opinion  here. 
The  classifioation  is  torn  to  shreda.  The  next  queation  asked  whether 
the  net  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  should  be  treated  as  a  tax.  Here  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote  for  treating  it  as  a  tax,  bat  Sir  R.  Giffen 
and  Mr,  Cannan  decline  to  recognize  the  implied  diatinction  between 
the  part  of  the  charge  for  carrying  a  letter,  which  is  supposed  to 
provide  the  net  revenue,  and  the  remainder  of  the  total  charge.  The 
fourth  queation  ia  a  more  popular  one:"Iu  considering  the  equity  of 
any  tax  or  system  of  taxation,  what  tests  should  be  applied  P  "  It  may 
be  true  that  " '  What  is  Equity  ?  '  is  a  question  which  has  exercised 
the  minds  of  philosophers  for  many  ages,  and  ia  likely  to  do  so  for 
many  more.  It  will  not  be  finally  settled,  it  is  safe  to  say,  by  the 
present  or  any  other  Royal  Commission."  But  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
agreement  in  the  answers  to  this  question.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  now 
well  recognized  that  there  ia  a  large  and  possibly  increasing  scope  for 
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tlie  benefit  or  joiDt-etock  principle.  In  regard  to  the  taxeb  or  cliargee 
to  which  this  principle  is  not  applicable,  Ability  is  the  favourite 
priaciple,  and  is  not  qnite  so  differeutlT  interpreted  as  might  be 
expected.  Professor  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Cannan,  approaching  the 
subject  by  very  different  ways,  agree  in  favouring  reduction  of  the  in- 
equality of  incomes.  Questions  5,6,  11, 12,  and  13  relateto  the  question 
of  incidence,  and  overlap  a  good  deal,  haviug  probably  been  suggested 
by  different  members  of  the  Commission.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
about  the  answers  ;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  best  economic  experts 
hare  now  grasped  the  fact  that  a  local  or  general  tax  on  buildings 
discourages  bnilding,  just  as  a  local  or  general  tax  on  the  production 
of  any  other  commodity  discourages  its  local  or  general  manufacture. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  effects  an  entire  revolution  in  the  discussion 
of  the  incidence  of  rates.  Questions  7  and  8  ask  bow  to  divide 
expenditure  which  should  be  raised  locally  from  expenditure  which 
should  be  raised  by  national  taxes.  Of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  examinees  seem  to  consider 
it  easier  than  they  really  are.  Question  9,  which  asks  whether  local 
rates  should  be  divided  between  owners  and  occupiers,  and  if  so, 
on  what  proportions,  admits  of  a  plainer  answer  than  most  of  its 
predecessors.  A  clear  majority,  consisting  of  Lord  Farrer,  Mr. 
Courtney,  Professors  Marshall,  Edgeworth,  Bastabte,  and  Gonner,  and 
Messrs.  Price,  Blunden,  and  Mackay,  say  yes  ;  but  they  do  uot  agree 
as  to  the  proportions  nor  as  to  the  treatment  of  past  contracts,  and 
Mr.  Mackay  insists  on  the  proportionate  representatian  of  owners  in 
local  government  Mr.  Gomme  thinks  the  owner  of  the  site  should  pay 
all,  while  Sir  Robert  G-iffen,  Mr.  Cannan,  and  Mr,  Sargant  are  uncom- 
promising oppouents  of  any  change.  Professor  Sidgwick  is  somewhat 
undecided.  To  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  question,  "  Should  ground 
values  be  separately  rated?"  the  answers  may  be  put  shortly,  as  foUows: 
Lord  Farrer,  "  On  the  whole,  no  ;  "  Mr.  Courtney,  "  Yes  ; "  Sir  R, 
Giffen,  "No:  whole  thing  a  misunderstanding  ;"  Professor  Sidgwick, 
"  Yes,  so  far  as  new  loans  for  urban  improvements  are  concerned  ; " 
Professor  Marshall, "  A  fresh-air  rate  ;  "  Professor  Edgeworth, "  Yes,  in 
theory  :  query,  practice  ;  "  Professor  Rastable,  "  No  good  ; "  Professor 
Gonner  rather  doubtfully,  "  Yes  ; "  Mr.  Cannan,  "  No  good  what- 
ever ; "  Mr.  Price  doubtfully, "  Yes  ; "  Mr.  Blunden  cordially,  "  Yes ; " 
Mr,  Sargant  firmly,  •*  No  ; "  Mr.  Gomme,  "  Yes,  and  no  other  rate." 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  majority,  a  perusal  of  the  affirmative  answers 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  assenting  experts  would  be  nearly  unanunons 
in  opposing  any  bill  for  the  purpose  that  would  rob  the  ground-owner 
sufficiently  to  be  considered  worth  supporting  by  "that  crafty  aad 
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ineidioDS  animal "  whom  Adam  Smith  called  a  stateaman  and  whom  we 
call  a  politician.  The  second  part  of  the  quostioo,  "and  if  eo,  on  what 
priaoiple8,"i6eeaui  to  hare  been  forgotten  by  the  experts  giving  affinna- 
tivB  answers.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  BummariKe  the  answers  to 
qneations  which  give  so  mnch  scope  for  different  views  on  all  kinds  of 
sabjects  as  the  two  last,  which  ask  for  suggestions  of  means  of  raising 
rerenue  otherwise  than  by  rates,  and  for  any  other  suggestions. 

Though  some  of  the  eitperta  hare  treated  the  questions  rather  too 
mnch  as  if  they  were  candidates  in  an  ordinary  examination,  and  have 
consequently  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  writing  at  length  on  matters  in 
which  they  were  not  really  interested  and  on  which  they  had  nothing 
original  or  important  to  say,  the  bluebook,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very 
valuable  work.  The  Immenae  advance  shown  by  it  over  Mr.  Goaohen's 
report  of  1870  should  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  still  appeal  to  that 
work  as  an  "  authority." 

MintUet  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Comjnistion  on  Local 
Taxation,  vol.  Hi.  (C.  9319,  fot.,  312  pp.,  2s.  6d.),  contains  Scotch 
evidenca  Carefully  studied,  it  will  settle  many  questions  as  to  whicii 
£nglish  students  of  local  taxation  are  often  puzzled.  It  scarcely  bears 
out  the  impression  which  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  Scotland.  The  belauded  division  of  rates,  for 
example,  appears  to  be  anything  but  a  simple  matter,  and  the  varieties 
of  division  appear  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  whatever. 

The  Labour  Department's  First  Annual  AbMtraet  of  Foreign  Labour 
Statigtics  (C.  9442,  8vo,  158  pp.,  8d.)  consists  of  statistics  of  wages, 
hoora  of  labour,  trade  disputes,  and  co-operative  societies.  Grermany 
contributes  26  of  the  1 16  tables,  the  United  States  19,  Austria- Hungary 
17,  France  16,  and  the  rest  come  from  the  three  Scandinavian  con ntries, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  new  annual 
ia  doubtless  destined  to  increase  in  bulk  and  comprehensiveness. 

The  Foreign  Office  Reports  on  Conunercial  Education  in  the  United 
States  (Uisc.  Series,  No.  504,  Svo,  55  pp.,  3d,)  and  Commercial 
Education  in  Sweden  and  Norway  (Misc.  Series,  No.  508,  8vo,  13  pp.. 
Id.)  continue  a  series  which  will  interest  not  only  teachers  of  commer- 
cial  subjects,  but  that  larger  body  which  is  always  trying  to  discover 
the  oanses  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  the  want  of  encoess 
which  has  always  marked  the  attempts  of  this  country  to  engage  iu 
profitable  commerce. 

Edwin  Camnan. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT :  A  Study 
in  the  Economic  InterpretatLOn  of  Hietorj.  By  SiHOH  N. 
Fatien,  Fb.D.,  ProfoBBor  of  Political  EcoDomy  in  the  UDivereity 
of  PennsylyaniB.  [vii.,  415  pp.  8to.  IOs.  net.  MacmillBD. 
London,  1899.] 

This  book  is  a  representative  type  of  a  kind  of  which  there  Is  just 
now  a  remarkable  output  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of 
the  many  attempts  that  are  being  made  in  the  name  of  Sociology  to 
find  a  ready  and  simple  formola  for  the  explanation  of  social  phe- 
nomena. The  present  contribution  is  perhaps  more  original  and 
ingonions,  if  it  is  certainly  more  bizarre  and  fantastic,  than  others  of  its 
kind.  It  is  Bincere,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  suggestive  to  stadenta 
who  have  some  experience  of  the  data  it  handles  ;  but  it  certainly  la 
not  a  book  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uninstructed  reader.  No  snch 
clever  and  in  many  roBpects  able  book  contains  more  typical  examples 
of  all  the  faults  to  be  avoided  by  a  professedly  scientific  treatise — 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  simplicity  of  style,  exactness  of 
knowledge,  precision  of  thought,  sound  methods  of  reasoning,  or  carefol 
handling  of  evidence.  The  book  is  for  the  most  port  a  fabric  of  perverse 
and  unprofitable  ingenuity,  and  it  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  author  of 
BO  much  suggestive  work  in  economics  and  sociology  should  hare  con- 
stnicted  such  a  house  of  cards.  It  is  not  that  there  is  not  much  truth 
underlying  Professor  Patten's  theories,  or  that  his  book  has  not  im- 
portant merits ;  but  if  the  ttook  is  to  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  not  by 
its  parts,  more  especially  if  it  is  to  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  own  valuation,  the  candid  critic  must  be  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
condnsion  that  the  study  of  sociology,  as  made  easy  by  Professor 
Patten,  is  of  very  doubtful  value. 

The  book  is  described  as  an  attempt  to  present  a  theory  of  history 
through  concrete  illustrations,  the  iUustratlons  being,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  confined  to  English  history,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  conditiona 
and  oironmstances  iaoladng  England  for  many  centuries  liave  made 
English  thought  more  normal  and  more  uniform   than   that   of  her 
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eontingntsl  neigbboan."  The  theory  "  is  scarcely  open  to  question," 
though  some  of  its  corollaries  may  not  be  evident. 

"  SnrriTEtl  is  determined  and  progress  created  hj  a  struggle  for  the 
reqaisites  of  which  the  supplj  is  iasnffioient.  These  requisites  are  the 
goods  for  which  men  strive  or  the  means  hy  which  they  may  avert 
evils.  A  group  of  such  definite  objects  upon  which  the  life  and 
happiness  of  each  raoe  depends,  always  exists.  The  environment 
formed  by  this  group  of  economic  objects  snirounding  and  supporting 
a  given  race  changes  with  the  several  objects  in  which  the  intarests  of 
the  race  are  centred.  With  the  new  objects  come  new  activities  and 
new  requisites  for  survival.  To  meet  these  new  conditions,  the 
motives,  instincts,  ftud  habits  of  the  race  are  modified  ;  new  modes  of 
thought  are  formed ;  and  thus  by  the  modification  of  institutions, 
ideals,  aud  customs  all  the  cbaraoteristicB  of  the  civilisation  are  reoen- 
etrncted.  These  changes  take  place  in  a  regular  order ;  the  series 
repeats  itself  in  each  environment.  In  its  amplification  and  illustration 
lies  the  economic  interpretation  of  history." 

It  mnst  occur  to  the  reader  that  such  a  "  theory  "  is  more  like  the 
statement  of  a  problem  than  its  solution.  It  is  elaborated,  however,  at 
great  length  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  contains  an  explanation  of 
the  psychological  theories  underlying  the  whole  argument.  The 
psychology  is  familiar,  if  the  phraseology  is  novel.  We  have  a  kind 
of  fnsion  between  the  conceptions  of  "environment"  and  "adjust- 
ment "  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  "  eensorj  ideas  "  and  "  motor-reactions  " 
on  the  other.  "Environment**  determines  sensory  ideas  which  con- 
stitute knowledge  ;  character  is  formed  by  the  "  motor-reactions " 
which  are  created  by  the  perception  of  certain  sensory  ideas — that  is, 
'^  those  ideas  that  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of  requisites  of 
survival,"  which  alone  "  lead  to  some  activity,  improving  the  adjust- 
ment of  man  to  his  environment."  These  "requisites  of  survival"  are 
farthOT  defined  as  those  whieb  the  "  local  environment  furnishes,*' 
though  the  theory  also  recognizee  the  modifying  influences  of  other 
nationalities.  Professor  Fatten  further expluns  that  "adjustment"  to 
any  given  "  environment "  is  not  a  sign  of  progress  ;  on  the  contrary, 
progress  is  due  to  the  "  breach  between  the  national  character  (as 
inherited)  and  the  present  environment." 

"  Two  elemental  forces  are  thus  always  at  work — those  due  to  the 
national  character,  and  those  due  to  the  present  economic  conditions. 
If  these  two  elements  harmonize,  the  race  is  adjusted  to  its  environ- 
ment, and  remains  static.  If  the  two  are  out  of  harmony,  a  period  of 
transition  ensues,  in  which  a  readjustment  tokes  place  between  the 
important  objects  in  the  environment  and  the  inherited  motor-reactions 
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which  make  np  the  national  cbantcter.  When  this  adjustment  is 
imperfect,  the  race  ideals  must  be  modified,  or  freed  from  the  pto-tioulu' 
associations  which  earlier  conditions  have  imposed  on  them," 

It  cannot  be  stud  that  there  is  anythiag  (except,  perhaps,  the 
phrasing)  which  is  particularly  novel  iu  this  account  of  the  relation 
of  "character"  to  "environment:"  the  relation  is  conceived  in  the 
mechanical  way  characteristic  of  an  uncritical  psychology.  It  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  social  events  or  as  a  substitute 
for  detailed  investigation  :  it  is  simply  a  description  of  what  has  taken 
place  when  it  has  taken  place  ;  but  the  effect  of  such  formulfe  is  to 
create  the  impression  that  when  yon  have  used  phrases  like  "  adjust- 
ment," "  motor-reaction,"  and  "  environment,"  you  have  done 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  theory  is  devoted  to  the  "  stratifi- 
cation of  society,"  and  the  classifications  of  social  "  types."  Classifi- 
cations of  society  based  on  wealth  or  social  position  are  rejected  as 
superficial ;  they  should  be  based  upon  psychic  characteristics. 
Localities  with  restricted  food-snpplies  develop  a  timid,  conservative 
type  of  man,  and  the  name  "  clicgers  "  is  applied  to  this  group  of  mea 
because  they  depend  on  others  for  support  and  leadership.  When  the 
local  conditions  improve,  a  class  of  "  sensualists  "  is  developed ;  they 
indulge  a  few  dominant  passions,  and  therefore,  like  the  oligarchic 
man  of  Plato,  exercise  control  and  discrimination.  They  are  the 
"  risk-takers  and  adventurers  of  society,"  and  "  are  as  naturally 
tribute-takers  as  the  dingers  are  tribute -givers."  Sensualists  include 
warriors,  priests,  and  capitalists.  "These  two  classes  are  prominent 
in  the  struggles  of  all  early  nations  ; "  but  in  advanced  nations  a  third 
class  is  developed.  These  are  called  "  stalwarts  "  from  "  their  love  of 
doctrines,  dogmas,  and  creeds,  and  from  their  inclination  to  subordinate 
policy  to  principle."  They  are  literalists  in  religion,  ascetics  in  morality, 
democrats  and  Utopians  in  politics,  frugalists  iu  industry.  Calviuista 
and  Methodists  represent  different  types  of  stalwarts  :  at  present  trade 
unionists  are  the  dominant  type.  Finally,  in  nations  of  abundant 
wealth  and  leisure,  we  have  the  critical  and  analytical  type  of  man  ; 
they  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  sympathies,  advocates  of  compromise 
and  policy  iu  politics,  sceptical  in  thought,  and  agnostic  in  belief,  and 
may  be  called  "mugwumps."  These  are  the  four  prominent  types  of 
society  to  which  all  others  can  be  reduced. 

Lastly,  the  history  of  thought  has  four  stages,  each  of  which  has 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  must  be  studied  by  itself, 

"  The  economic  stage  comes  first,  because  its  aggregates  are  the 
smallest  and  most  capable  of  substitution.  The  lesthetlc  stage  follows, 
iu  which  the  increments  of  economic  welfare  are  united  Into  harmonious 
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gronpe.  Later,  the  enTironment  is  conceived  of  as  a  unit,  and  ito 
relations,  when  peroeiTed,  become  moral  rnlea.  And,  finally,  other 
enviroDmentB  peopled  with  diBsimtlar  beings  are  recognized,  and  upon 
this  basis  religion  grows  up.  When  a  new  environment  is  entered, 
this  series  of  cLanges  repeats  itself.  The;  cannot,  however,  appear  in 
BO  simple  a  fonn  as  at  first,  because  the  concepts  and  ideals  of  the 
preceding  epoch  remain,  and  are  displaced  or  modified  only  with  great 
difficulty.  The  economic  stage  now  becomes  doubly  important.  .  .  . 
It  is  followed  by  a  reaction  which  may  give  to  the  higher  forms  of 
thought  an  even  greater  place  than  they  had  before  the  transition 
to  the  new  environment," 

We  are  further  told  that  "in  studying  an  epoch  the  economic 
conditions  must  be  studied  first,  then  the  economic  doctrines  that 
follow  from  them,  and  last,  the  lesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  ideas 
which  follow  from  them,"  and  each  "group  of  ideas"  must  be  explained 
not  by  its  connexion  with  previous  ideas  of  the  same  order,  but  by  the 
economic  conditions  of  its  own  age.  This  procedure  leads  Professor 
Patten  to  some  tmly  astonishing  reoonatr notions  of  English  philosophers, 
such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  which  must  be  read 
to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  theory  is  followed  by  a  number  of  chapters  showing  its 
applicahihty  to  the  development  of  English  character  ;  they  present 
a  remarkable  medley  of  shrewd  observation  and  wild  aeaertion.  He 
first  deals  with  "  the  antecedents  of  English  thought,"  beginning  with 
"  the  early  Grermans,"  and  ending  with  the  Beformation  (ch.  ii.)  :  from 
this  point  the  professor  divides  the  history  of  England  into  three 
stages — first,  that  of  the  CalviniBts,  stalwarts  in  reaction  against  the 
sensnalists,  with  Hobbes  and  Locke  (a  typical  mugwump)  in  reaction 
against  the  stalwarts  in  their  turn  (ch.  iil.) ;  second,  that  of  the 
moralists,  with  Mandeville,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Methodists 
(ch.  iv.) ;  and  third,  that  of  the  economists  Malthus,  Bicardo,  and 
the  two  Mills,  with  Darwin,  the  English  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  the  Oxford  Uovemeut  (ch.  v.).  The  concluding  remarks 
inolnde  such  subjects  as  "the  harmony  of  religious  and  economic 
concepts,"  the  influence  of  science,  socialism  (which  is  regarded  ae  an 
ideal  of  rest  and  therefore  of  stagnation),  and  the  future  generally.  The 
professor  foresees  the  coming  triumph  of  stalwartism,  which  will  make 
character  a  test  of  citizenship,  will  exalt  women  and  womanly  standards, 
and  intensify  the  "  home  "  ideal.  The  book  closes  with  the  assertion 
that  the  theory  presented  harmonizes  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

The  above  sketch  ^ves  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  remarkable  character 
and  contents  of  this  extraordinary  book.    It  would  be  tempting  to 
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quote  samples  of  the  protesBor's  new  readinga  in  the  history  of 
pliilosopby,  economics,  and  social  development.  But  one  would  hudly 
knoT  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  All  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
give  the  reader  some  means  of  gauging  the  general  charaoter  of  what 
is,  with  all  its  faults,  a  thoughtful  and  strenuous  book.  How  far 
Professor  Patten  may  be  said  to  bare  "  contributed  a  helpful  draft, 
however  rough,"  to  the  philosophy  of  economic  Iiistory  is  a  question 
which  the  iudividual  student  can  only  decide  for  himself. 

SiDHET  Ball. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  FINANCE  :  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF 
PTJBUC  EXPENDITURES  AND  PUBLIC  REVENUES. 
By  Henbt  Cabtbb  Adaus,  Ph.D.,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Finance  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  [xiii., 
573  pp.  8vo.  Holt  New  York,  1898.] 
This  is  one  of  those  works  which  are  too  big  to  be  reaily  reviewed 
except  by  an  omniscient  reviewer  in  a  magazine  of  wliich  the  size  was 
infinite  and  the  circulation  nil.  The  author  complains  that  Professor 
Bastable's  Public  Finance  "fails  to  impress  upon  the  student  that 
sense  of  solidarity  which  alone  may  be  urged  as  an  apology  for  an 
independent  treatment  of  financial  questions."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
study  of  Professor  Adams's  book  has  not  impressed  upon  me  any  new 
sense  of  solidarity  in  financial  questions.  The  greater  solidarity  would, 
we  might  suppose,  be  indicated  in  a  different  and  superior  arrangement, 
but  Professor  Adams's  arrangement  is  very  mnch  the  same  as  Professor 
Bastable's,  except  that,  instead  of  treating  "  financial  and  administrative 
control "  after  expenditure,  revenue,  and  debt,  he  introduces  budgets 
and  budgetary  legislation  as  a  sub-heading  under  "  Public  Expendi- 
tures." This  is  not  an  improvement,  as  it  compels,  or  should  logically 
compel,  him  to  treat  only  of  one  side  of  the  budget — the  estimate 
of  expenses — and  to  neglect  the  estimate  of  receipts.  Uy  impres- 
sion of  the  solidarity  of  the  science  of  finance,  too,  is  scarcely  deepened 
by  a  discovery  of  its  almost  exclusively  American  character,  at  all 
events  as  expounded  by  Professor  Adams.  We  have,  quite  Hgbtly  in 
my  opinion,  given  up  legislating  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  and 
Satnm,  but  we  might,  I  think,  still  properly  expect  the  writer  of  a 
great  book  on  this  subject  to  be  so  far  "abstract"  as  to  assume  that 
nations  can  legislate  as  they  please.  Througiiout  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  revenue  the  reader  has  an  ancomfortable  feeling  that  the 
author  is,  perhaps  unconsciously,  endeavouring  to  make  tlie  science  of 
finance  answer  questions  in  such  a  way  that  the  American  student 
who  applies  his  knowledge  to  American  finance  shall  not  be  forced  to 
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1  that  the  Amerioan  constitntioa  ought  to  be  altered.  It 
ii  impoosible  not  to  obBorve  that  the  anthor'a  oondemnation  of  a  general 
banne  tax,  and  his  advocacy  of  a  mODBtrouBly  ahenrd  corporation  tax, 
are  inspired  chiefly  by  his  avowed  desire  (p.  48j^)  to  find  a  workable 
ijstBm  of  taxation  within  the  limits  of  a  document  which  is  sufficiently 
OMidemned  hy  the  fact  that  it  is  already  a  oentnry  and  a  quarter 
old.  The  groonds  on  which  he  condemns  the  English  income  tax 
strike  the  English  reader  as  qolte  insafficieut.  He  compUins  that 
the  principle  of  self-araesament  is  admitted  into  Bohedole  A  in  the 
Aape  of  the  allowance  for  repairs  and  insurance,  not  being  aware  that 
this  allowance  is  a  fixed  percentage  in  no  way  dependent  on  the 
particolar  amount  expended.  Obvionsly  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  endearours  to  give  the  impression  that  British  pro- 
feauonal  and  business  men  are  generally  both  willing  and  able  to  cheat 
their  fellow-citizens  by  declaring  their  professional  or  business 
ineomee  at  nil  or  very  far  below  their  actual  amount.  That  such  cases 
oecor  every  one  knows,  just  aa  they  know  that  smuggling  occurs,  but 
to  BDggest  their  universal  [«evalence  on  a  priori  principles  without 
inj  inquiry  into  the  elaborate  ramifications  of  the  income-tax  assessing 
and  collecting  machinvy  is  inexcusable.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy 
Professor  Adams.  After  complaining  that  professional  and  hoainess 
ineomee  cannot  be  tapped  at  their  source,  "Is  it  quite  honest,"  he 
uks,  "for  example, for  a  government  to  keep  back  part  of  what  it  has 
promised  to  pay  a  pensioner  and  annuitant,  or  the  holder  of  public 
lADgaUous  ?  I^  it  reasonable  to  tax  public  salaries  when  the  result  of 
sath  a  tax  is  to  increase  the  expense  of  administration  without 
inereaiiug  by  one  penny  the  clear  income  to  the  governmeut.  Can  a 
msn  who  knows  how  contracts  are  drawn  between  debtors  and 
eraditors  be  convinced  that  eqnity  is  the  result  of  attempting  to  tax  a 
money-lender  through  the  agency  of  the  borrower  ? "  The  first  of 
tlwte  questions  ignores  the  very  fact  which  gives  the  income-tax  its 
■trength,  namely,  its  universality  :  to  put  a  special  tax  on  pensions 
or  mterest  of  debt  would  of  course  be  dishonest ;  of  their  being  taxed 
slo&g  with  all  other  forms  of  income  nobody  ever  complained.  The 
second  question  ignores  the  fact  that  salaries  are  fixed,  whereas  the 
ineome  tax  moves  up  and  down.  Why  should  public  officials  alone  be 
^uvaateed  a  tax-free  income,  so  that,  for  instance,  they  should  bear  no 
extra  burden  in  Ume  of  war  7  I  can  imagine  such  a  system  leading  to 
all  siRts  of  evilfl.  The  third  question  is  founded  on  an  observation  in 
■  note  which  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  "  In  the  United  States,  at 
least,  this  plan  of  getting  at  mortgages  has  always  failed,  and  under 
existing  inter-state  credit  relations  one  cannot  hope  from  it  for  any 
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degree  of  sucoesa."  The  experience  of  EnglUh  mortgagees  ia  that  it 
meetB  with  complete  succesB.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  The 
mortgagor  paje  income  tax,  at  say  9d.  in  the  pound,  on  the  full  ralae 
of  the  property,  and  deducts  8d.  in  the  pound  from  the  interest  he  pays 
to  the  mortgagee.  Contracts  to  pay  the  interest  free  of  tax  are,  I 
suppose,  void,  like  contracts  to  pay  rent  free  of  tax.     I  never  heard 

In  place  of  a  general  iocome  tax,  the  treatise  approves  a  system 
which  makes  use  of  the  laud  tax,  the  corporation  tax,  and  the  taxation 
of  personal  incomes.  Now,  supposing  this  system  to  be  properly 
worked  out  on  the  buis  of  income,  and  the  rates  of  the  three  taxes  to 
be  the  same,  it  would  be  an  income-tax  system  in  all  but  the  name. 
The  omission  of  the  name,  however,  would  have  one  very  important 
result  :  it  would  prevent  the  suggestion  of  any  system  of  progression 
or  digression.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  system  would  be  thought  of 
except  hy  theorists,  and  in  the  second  place  Frofessor  Adams  would 
object  that  it  would  introduce  the  iniquitous  principle  of  "  self-assess- 
ment "  which  bis  whole  plan  was  constructed  to  avoid.  In  this 
country  about  half  a  million  persons  (all  the  income-tax  payers  except 
the  infinitesimal  minority  who  have  over  £700  a  year,  and  the  perhaps 
more  considerable  number  who  are  too  lazy  or  ignorant  to  make  their 
claims)  send  in  returns  stating  their  income  from  every  source.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  does  indeed  state  that  progression  is  possible  under  his 
system,  but  the  only  sort  of  progression  for  which  he  actually  finds  a 
place  is  some  undefined  progression  in  the  taxation  of  corporations, 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  dimly  inferred  from  the  praise  given  to 
Michigan  for  dividing  railways  into  three  claBses  according  to  their  net 
earnings  per  mile,  and  imposing  a  difierent  rate  on  each  class. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  progressive  taxation,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  criticizing  a  passage  in  which  the  author  esaays  the  some- 
what thankless  task  of  teaching  socialists  their  business.  An  extreme 
socialist,  he  says,  is  absurd  and  illogical  if  he  supports  progressive 
taxation :  as  a  socialist  he  ought  to  believe  in  centralization  of 
industrial  power  ;  progressive  taxation  obstructs  that,  and  consequently 
liiuders  the  attainment  of  his  ideal.  But  whatever  nonsense  about  the 
rights  of  labour  and  surplus  value  he  may  have  talked,  the  socialist 
has  always  been  aiming  at  equality  at  any  rate  for  equal  degrees  of 
industrial  merit  (or  something  of  that  kind,  whether  chimerical  or  not). 
His  ideal  has  never  been  centralization  with  a  bllUosaire  in  the  centre. 
The  revolutionary  socialist  has  sometimes  wished  for  that,  but  only  as 
an  intermediate  stage.  The  non-revolutionary  socialist  now  on  the  top 
of  the  wave,  having  more  of  the  true  historical  spirit,  is  perfectly  logical 
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Mid  not  the  least  abanrd  id  Bupporting  ft  system  of  taxation  which 
tends  towards  eqnalit;.  Bedace  the  riches  of  the  rich,  he  may  qnite 
reaaonably  say,  and  their  opposition  to  socialism  wiU  diminish.  It  is 
a  far  more  hopeful  plan  than  that  of  the  revolutioaist,  who  always 
forgets  that  the  billionaire  would  take  care  to  keep  on  foot  a  safe 
majority  of  DODserTative  working  men,  "  lIoderD  states,"  says 
Professor  Adams,  in  reference  to  another  matter,  "  are  consciously  or 
ancouBciously  returning  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  mediieval  times." 
I  doubt  if  things  are  qnite  as  bad  as  that,  bnt  in  a  sense  history  does 
repeat  itself.  American  financiers  are  now  finding  out  by  experiment 
OQ  a  large  scale  many  of  the  things  wliich  parish  ovsrseers  found  out 
by  experiment  on  a  very  small  scale  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  £ngland.  They  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  some  lessons 
are  not  conveyed  by  the  general  foot  that  the  income  tax  has  succeeded 
perfectly  io  Great  Britain,  though  a  parish  income  tax  or  general 
property  tax  had  previously  failed  as  completely  and  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  American  general  property  tax.  There  is  no  use  blinking 
the  fact  that  Stat«  rights,  as  at  present  coneeived  and  enforced,  are  an 
insuperable  barrier  against  the  introduction  of  a  sound  system  of 
direct  taxation  into  the  United  States.  The  increasing  homogeneity 
and  mobility  of  the  human  race  renders  locally  independent  systems  of 
taxation  more  and  more  inconvenient.  A  century  ago  the  difficulty 
was  betweon  the  English  parishes  ;  now  it  is  between  the  states  of  the 
American  Union.  Next  century  it  may  be  between  even  larger  areas 
occupied  by  Englisb^peaking  people,  or  between  the  difibrent 
European  states. 

I  have  treated  Professor  Alams's  book  rather  scurrily  in  not  attempt- 
ing to  follow  it  over  the  wide  field  which  it  traverses,  much  of  it  with 
success,  and  the  whole  with  a  suggestive  originality,  but  I  am  consoled 
by  the  fact  that  he  remarks  (referring  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
hearing  in  the  House  of  Commons), "  A  healthy  Englishman  is  by 
nature  impolite." 

Edwin  Canman. 

EBBBECHTSF0LIT3K,  ALTE   TJND  NEUE   FEUDALITAT. 

Von  Ldjo   Bbsktano.     Gesammelte  Aufsatze.    Erster  Band. 

[592  pp.  8vo.  Cotta.  Stuttgart,  1899.] 
This  collection  of  Dr.  Brentano's  essays  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance, 
from  the  economic  and  political  points  of  view,  consists  largely  of 
reprinted  essays,  lectures,  or  speeches,  published  or  delivered  during 
the  years  1883-98.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  first  and 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  covering  178  pages,  headed 
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'*  Das  droit  d'ainesse  nnter  der  Bestauratioa  and  seitdem,"  wliieli  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  before  pnbliehed.  It  a  at  the  same  time  the 
most  interesting  section  of  the  book,  parti;  through  its  subject,  partly 
became  it  is  not  immediatelj  controversial.  A  doughty  champion, 
armed  with  weapons  of  keenest  edge  and  finest  point,  Dr.  Brentano  is 
always  ready  to  ride  full  tilt  agunst  that  neo-feudal  tendency  wtiich 
has  become  so  powerful  in  modern  Germany,  one  main  aim  of  which 
is,  on  the  entirely  mistaken  plea  of  restoring  the  ancient  Teutonic 
law  of  inheritance,  to  secure  the  transmission  on  death  of  at  least 
agricuJtural  land  to  a  single  heir.  But  when  he  finds  biuiself 
challenged  on  the  way  by  some  individual  opponent,  his  ardour  to 
despatch  the  latter  is  so  great  Ihat  all  else  must  yield  to  that  object 
This  applies  especially  to  the  last  series  of  essays  in  the  book,  "  Die 
feudale  Crrundlage  der  schlesischen  Leinen  Indus  trie,"  full  of  the  most 
cnrions  and  interesting  matter,  and  which  would  have  even  surpassed 
that  on  the  droit  d'alnegte,  had  the  development  of  the  story  been 
continuous,  but  the  interest  of  which  is  maired,  at  least  for  the  foreign 
reader  (to  whom  probably  Dr.  Brentano's  opponents  are  but  names), 
by  its  controversial  character,  and  by  the  necessity  he  feels  under  of 
swerving  from  or  even  returning  on  his  coarse,  to  run  this  enemy 
through  or  slash  off  another's  head,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the 
goal,  Thns,  although  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book,  on 
"  Frederick  the  Qreat  and  Damask-weaving,"  is  a  tragi-comedy  of  the 
first  order,  the  reader  feels  almost  affronted  by  having  to  go  back  to 
the  last  century  after  having  read  of  the  final  abolition  in  our  own 
days  of  the  state  of  things  which  alone  made  snch  a  tragi-comedy 
possible. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  first  essay,  Dr.  Brentano  is  to  be 
specially  oongratulated  on  having  brought  out  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  a  period  of  French  history  so  overshadowed  by  those 
which  precede  and  follow  it — the  first  French  Revolution  and  Empire 
on  the  one  hand,  the  July  and  February  revolutions  and  the  second 
French  Empire  on  the  other — as  to  attract  generally  little  attention. 
Yet  the  fifteen  years,  1815-30,  covering  the  dnration  of  that  which 
is  emphatically  called  the  Restoration,  have  a  momentous  weight  in 
the  history,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  all  continental  Europe,  not  to 
speak  of  their  infiuenoe  on  that  of  our  own  country.  For  they 
represent  the  great  parliamentary  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new — between  the  sph'it  of  feudalism  seeking  to  recover  its  past 
empire,  and  the  spirit  of  equality  before  the  law  maintaining  its 
rights  as  secured  by  the  first  Revolution,  and  embodied,  strange  to  say, 
by  the  hand  of  a  despot  in  the  Code  Napoleon.     Dr.  Brentano's  subject 
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ia  indeed  confined  to  the  struggle  of  the  feudatiets  to  restore  entails 
and  the  devolution  of  Unded  propert;  to  the  eldest  son,  bnt  ho  shows  to 
demonstration  hoir  vital  vu  the  straggle,  and  with  what  ability  on 
both  sides  it  was  carried  on,  till  snoh  time  as  the  feudalists,  as  we  may 
call  them,  deepuring  of  restoring  the  "  Ancien  B4gime"  by  any  con- 
stitutional means,  resorted  to  a  coup  tTitat  in  the  shape  of  Charles 
X.'a  famous  "  Ordonnances,"  and  found  themselves  suddenly,  king  and 
ministers,  flung  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  or  of  the  frontier,  or 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  by  the  "Three  days"  of  Jnly,  1830. 
Incidentally,  Dr.  Brentano  diaooases  at  length  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  writer  whom  Englishmen  are  perhaps  disposed  to  overestimate, 
Le  Play,  calling  upon  us,  however,  to  distinguish  in  him  between  the 
man  whose  syatematJo  application  of  a  new  method,  the  descriptive 
one,  marks  a  new  era  in  social  science,  and  the  practical  social  reformer. 

The  second  eaaay,  on  the  law  of  inheritance  and  condition  of  the 
peasanb'y  in  England  {^Erbreeht  und  BauemMtand  in  England),  being 
the  reprodnctioa  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Political  Economy 
Society  of  Berlin,  has  not  the  vividnesB  of  its  predecessor.  Nor  does 
it  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  our  law,  which  keeps,  as  it  were,  almost 
continuously  snperposited  in  the  land  the  abstract  right  of  primogeni- 
ture in  the  owner,  and  the  equal  division  at  death  of  the  tenant's  rights 
of  possession,  but  subjects  both  to  almost  unlimited  rights  of  distribu- 
tion by  will  or  settlement — whatever  limits  exist  not  applying,  more- 
over, in  anywise  to  the  land  as  a  quantity,  but  to  its  disposal,  e.g.  the 
legal  impossibility  of  tying  up  any  kind  of  property  by  deed  or  will  for 
more  than,  in  legal  phrase,  "  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years  after," 
— ^whilst  more  recent  legislation  has  been  all  in  the  direction  of  giving 
larger  powers  to  the  tenant  for  life.  This  ia  one  of  the  points  on 
which  the  foreign  student  will  find  in  us  still  the  "  toto  penitns  divisoa 
orbe  Britannoa." 

I  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  essays  following  the  one  last  referred  to, 
dealing  with  the  land  laws  and  condition  of  the  land  in  Bavaria  and 
Prussia  (merely  pointing  out  as  specialty  new  and  interesting  the  chapter 
on  "Justus  Mfiser,  the  father  of  the  newest  Prussian  agrarian  refonn  "), 
but  will  pass  at  once  to  the  concluding  chapters,  already  alluded  to. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  spinning  was  in  Silesia 
solely  a  subsidiary  industry,  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  "  vassals." 
At  first  the  spinners  were  only  the  wives  and  children  of  the  vassals. 
But  Frederick  the  Great,  having  taken  into  bis  head  to  promote  the 
Silesian  linen  industry,  besides  setting  up  spinning-schools,  and  requir- 
ing all  children  that  could  be  spared  from  the  work  of  the  household  to 
spin  whenever  there  was  no  ordinary  school  open,  and  eapeoially  in 
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winter  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  compelled  even  men  to  learn.  No  youth 
or  maid  onder  thirty  tu  allowed  to  marry  until  he  or  ahe  had  learnt 
to  spin.  Even  in  oaUinga  or  positiona  at  first  exempted,  the  brick- 
layer, the  carpenter,  the  soldier  and  the  soldier's  wife,  were  in  time 
compelled  to  spin.  Nay,  io  1766,  in  order  to  increase  stUl  further  the 
number  of  spinnerB,  the  king  called  npon  the  tradesmen  of  Hirschberg 
to  send  to  Silesia  a  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve,  and  was  enraged  when  they  declined  to  do  bo.  Yet  so  far 
from  any  pains  being  taken  to  improve  the  methods  of  work,  although 
the  spinning-wheel  bad  been  invented  in  1533,  nothing  but  the  primi- 
tive distaff  was  used,  bo  that  only  the  coarsest  kinds  of  Silesian  linen 
Btnffa  eonld  fairly  meet  competition- 
Weaving  was  at  first  a  taxed  calling  in  the  towns,  and  only  found 
its  way  into  the  viUages  of  Silesia  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  by 
agreement  of  the  feudal  lords  with  the  towns.  When  practised  by 
vassals,  these,  besides  their  usual  feudal  services,  paid  toll  either  in 
linen  or  money,  whilst  the  trae  workers  paid  the  weaving  tax  ;  the 
latter  producing  the  better  qualities  of  linen,  the  *'  horige  "  or  vassals 
only  the  coarser  articles.  But  weaving  is  dependent  on  spinning,  and 
the  spinners,  in  their  abject  sabjection  to  their  feudal  lords  (who  would 
make  them  sell  to  them  their  yarn  for  next  to  nothing),  resorted  to  all 
sorts  of  tricks,  which  the  law  was  perpetually  trying  to  check  by  new 
pDnishmcnts  ;  and  the  feudal  lords  were  in  tnm  the  great  dealers  in 
yarn,  80  that  the  weavers,  even  if  freemen,  were  largely  dependent  on 
them.  Eventually  there  seems  to  have  been  little  to  choose  between 
the  condition  of  the  spinners  and  that  of  the  weavers.  In  times  of 
dearth  they  would  feed  upon  carrion,  or  npon  a  sort  of  bread  made  of 
Iceland  moss.  But  the  feudal  lords,  the  various  officials  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  the  linen  industry,  the  merchants,  made  good 
profits,  and  could  afford  to  sell  cheap  to  Dutch  and  English  pur- 
chasers. When  Frederick  the  Great  conquered  Silesia,  there  were  110 
very  well-to-do  linen  and  yam  merchants  in  four  mountain  towns. 
From  their  ranks  the  Silesian  nobility  was  largely  recruited.  Yet 
even  upon  them  fendahsm  weighed  so  heavily  that  in  the  last 
years  of  Frederick  the  Great's  reign,  the  son  of  a  considerable  mer- 
chant, literally  on  the  morrow  of  his  return  from  travelling  through 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  was,  by  order  of  a  count,  his  feudal  lord, 
sent  through  the  police  to  serve  as  swineherd,  and  was  only  released 
tlirough  the  personal  intervention  of  the  king's  minister.  Nay,  as  late 
as  1816,  a  high  official  of  humble  extraction,  on  going  to  visit  his 
grandparents,  poor  weavers  in  Langenbielau,  was  asked  by  hia  feudal 
lord,  a  Count  Sandretzky,  how  he  could  have   presumed   to  study 
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without  his  lord*a  permieaion.  The  educated  son  of  the  richest 
merchant  in  the  SUesian  hills  was  couaiderad  bound  hy  bia  vusalage 
to  menial  service  towards  hb  lord  for  a  certain  period. 

Incredible  ae  it  may  seem,  it  was  only  in  1807  that  a  "  subject "  was 
allowed  in  Silesia  to  learn  a  handicraft  without  the  consent  of  the 
feudal  lord.  But  then  the  possessor  of  a  rUlergul  could  alone  allow 
die  carrying  on  of  any  bnainesa,  and  the  permiaaion  to  do  so  had 
to  be  bought  of  him.  In  like  manner  there  could  be  no  traaamisalon 
of  ancb  buainess,  portly  through  want  of  money,  partly  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  vaaaal'a  subjection  to  hia  lord,  which  allowed  of  no  free 
ownership.  And  although  raaaalage  was  abolished  in  1809,  and  the 
freedom  of  industry  enacted  in  1810,  the  feudal  lord  continued  to  levy 
rent  or  toll  {weberzint)  on  every  loom  (the  feudal  dues  amounting 
aometimea  for  a  weaver  to  over  one-eighth  of  his  whole  yearly 
income,  besides  the  obligation  of  from  three  to  five  days  of  manual 
labour)  till  1848,  when  the  vieheriint  was  at  last  abolished — one  is 
happy  to  see,  without  compensation  to  the  exactora. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  book  concludes  with  the  really  comical 
story  of  Frederick  the  Great'a  efforts  to  establish  damask  weaving  in 
Silesia,  and  to  compel  a  demand  for  its  products  by  the  most  anti- 
commerdal  means,  such  as  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  merchants  till 
they  should  buy  what  they  could  not  sell,  and  when  this  failed,  estab- 
lishing a  company  to  carry  on  the  trade,  obtaining  capital  by  forcing 
convents,  towns,  merchants  to  subscribe  for  Hhores,  and  eventually 
aimply  confiscating  the  investments  of  convents,  whilat  paying  off  tlie 
rest  of  the  ahareholders  in — damasks  1 

I  must  obaerve,  finally,  that  Dr.  Brentano's  volume  labours  under 
one  great  disadvantage.  Full  of  valuable  matter  as  it  is,  it  has  no 
index,  whilat  ita  table  of  contents  ia  far  from  being  safiBclently  copious 
to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  reader  through  its  nearly  six 
hundred  pages. 

J.  M.  LiTDLOW. 

THE  RIQHT   TO    THE   WHOLE  PEODUCE   OF   LABOUR. 

By  Ahtok  Msnqeb.     Translated  by  M.  £.  Tahner.    With  an 

Introduction    and    Bibliography    by    H.    S.    FoxWELt,    M.  A. 

[cxviii,267pp.   Crown  Svo.  6*.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1899.] 

It  was  time  that  Professor  Uenger's  work  was  translated  into 

English.    In  political  economy,  more  than  in  most  aubjeots,  there  is 

a  large  public  that  reads  no  German,  or  none  readily,  and  yet  is  well 

qualified  to  profit  by  G«rmau  books.     In  its  English  form,  the  book 

falls  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  due  to  Professor  Monger  and  Professor 
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Fozwell  respectively.     The  best  account  of  Professor  Uenger^s  work 
will  be  given  hy  qootiog  a  few  eentences  from  FrofesBor  FoxwelL 

"  The  work  before  ns,  then,  is  at  the  same  time  a  histoiy  and  a 
criticism.  It  deals  .  .  .  with  a  single  claim  or  first  principle  of 
Socialists,  the  aaaerted  right  of  the  labourers  to  the  whole  prodnoe  of 
industry ;  or,  if  wa  prefer  to  express  it  in  its  negative  form,  the  denial 
of  a  right  to  '  nnoarned '  income  "  (p.  vi.),  "  It  is  this  famoos  but 
ambiguous  claim,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  root  of  all  modern  Socialism, 
strictly  so-called,  which  fonns  the  central  subject  of  Dr.  Menger's 
inquiry  ;  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  another  claim,  perhaps 
more  familiar  in  actual  history,  the  right  to  subsistence.  To  both 
these  claims,  but  especially  to  the  first,  he  gives  a  most  aearohing 
scrutiny  from  the  standpoint  of  juriBprudence.  That  is  to  say,  be 
stndies  tbem  in  their  relation  to  other  claims  asserted  by  the  same 
school  of  writers,  and  generally  inquires  how  far  they  could  form  part 
of  a  consistent  system  of  legal  right  upon  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  base  the  economic  relations  of  an  actual  human  society"  (pp.  xvii., 
zviii.).  "  Dr.  ICenger  works  out  this  conflict  of  discordant  elements 
with  great  patience,  acnteness,  and  research.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  he 
leaves  us  with  the  conception  of  two  great  principles  which  dispate  for 
primacy — the  right  to  subsistence,  and  the  right  to  the  whole  produce 
of  labour.  Thrae  two  claims  he  clearly  shows  to  be  inconsistont  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  spirit  and  in  efiect ;  and  after  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  degree  of  success  with  which  they  have  respectively 
figured  in  socialistic  projects  of  law,  he  comes  to  the  final  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  right  to  HubBistence,  rather  than  the  right  to  the  whole 
produce  of  labour,  which  social  development  tends  to  realize.  In  other 
words,  we  are  tending  more  towards  oommunism  than  anarchistic 
individualism  "  (p.  xx.). 

Professor  Menger  does  an  indispensable  work  in  drawing  out  the 
exact  consequences  of  the  maxim  that  "  every  man  ought  to  receive 
the  total  product  of  his  own  labour,  and  nobody  else  has  any  claim  to 
be  supported  out  of  it,"  and  showing  that  (1)  in  most  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  product  of  any  one  man's  labour  is  ; 
and  (2)  even  if  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  it,  the  valuation  of  the 
products  of  one  kind  of  labour  against  those  of  another  would  be 
hopelessly  difficalt ;  but  if  you  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  said,  **  A 
day's  work  is  a  day's  work,  whether  it  is  a  ploughman's  or  an  oculist's," 
you  would  have  given  up  the  "right  to  a  man's  own  product,*' 
and  substituted  "  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  the  collective  product ; " 
and  (3)  on  either  principle,  the  people  that  cannot  work,  or  cannot 
work  up  to  the  average  efficiency,  are  either  not  provided  for  at  all,  or 
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Mijthiiig  that  IB  doae  for  them  makeg  a  further  breach  in  the  principle. 
In  Bbort,  the  right  of  the  single  labourer  to  the  product  of  bie  single 
labour  cannot  be  put  in  practice  at  all,  and  the  right  of  the  collected 
laboniers  to  their  total  collective  product  cannot  be  put  in  practice 
without  a  good  deal  of  modification.  But  even  so,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Professor  Menger  is  too  much  tnoUned  to  throw  it  aside  as 
a  weapon  that  has  done  its  work.  It  is  qoite  true  that  it  b  mainly  a 
fighting  principle,  all  powerful  to  demolish  the  »tatu»  quo,  with  its 
**  rights"  of  property-owners  as  such  ;  bnt  as  a  fighting  principle,  it 
has  plenty  of  work  before  it  for  many  a  long  day.  The  "  rights  of 
property  "  are  not  yet  dead,  however  much  we  may  be  sure  that  the  brains 
are  out  of  them  ;  until  they  die,  it  must  be  somebody's  bnainese  to 
press  the  principle  that  pulverizeB  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
other  principles  that  limit  and  supplement  it.  And  further,  its  value 
aa  a  fighting  principle  is  not  confined  to  its  use  as  a  weapon  for 
the  attack.  It  is  also  a  solvent,  nndermining  the  defence.  The  real 
hope  of  Sooialism  for  the  future  is  not  in  the  growth  of  a  Socialist 
party ;  it  is  in  the  oonversion  of  ordinary  people  to  the  ideals  of 
Socialism  under  other  names  ;  and  one  main  stage  of  the  oonversion  is 
the  uneasy  feeling  of  the  prosperous  man  :  "  Why  should  I  be  paid  for 
doing  no  work  P  Why  shonld  my  work  be  paid  so  much  when  my 
neighbonr's  work  is  paid  so  little  P  "  That  uneasy  feeling  is  the 
prosperous  man's  acknowledgment  of  the  "  right  to  the  total  produce." 
When  he  once  feels  that,  be  goes  on  resisting  Socialism  pro  forma, 
bat  all  the  heart  is  taken  out  of  his  resistance,  and  at  the  first  real 
crisis  he  sorrenders. 

To  moat  English  readers,  the  historical  side  of  Professor  Menger's 
work  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  the  critical  side,  because  bo 
much  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  restoration  of  forgotten  English 
pioneers  of  Socialism.  "  I  shall  show  in  this  book  that  Uaix  and 
Bodbertus  borrowed  their  most  important  theories  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment from  English  and  French  theorists.  Indeed,  I  do  not  scruple 
to  assert  that  Marx  and  Bodbertua,  wliom  many  people  would  fain 
regard  as  the  creators  of  scientific  Socialism,  are  really  far  excelled  in 
depdi  and  thoronghness  by  their  predecessors"  (p.  cxv,).  "  The  first 
scientific  advocato  of  the  right  of  the  whole  produce  of  labour,  known 
to  me,  is  Williun  Godwin "  (p.  40).  "  So  much  of  the  socialist 
philosophy  as  centres  in  the  right  to  the  whole  produce  of  labour  is 
completely  expounded  in  the  writings  of  William  Thompson.  From 
his  works  the  later  Socialists,  the  Sunt-Simonians,  Prondhon,  and,  above 
all,  Marx  and  Eodbertus,  have  directiy  or  indirectly  drawn  their 
opinions."     But  the  work  of  piety  to  onr  English  fathers  is  done 
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cliieflj  by  Professor  Foxwell.  How  much  it  wanted  doing,  one  little 
faut  IB  enongli  to  show.  Of  the  eix  writers  whom  FrofesBor  Foxwell 
has  selected  for  Hpeoial  notice,  only  G-odwin  and  Charles  Hall  have 
placas  in  the  Dictionary  of  NatioTUtl  Biography.  There  is  no  mentiou 
of  John  Grajr,  John  Franoia  Bray,  William  Thompeoa  (three  other 
William  Thompaone  are  gireD,  one  of  them  the  "  pugilist  knowo  as 
'  Bendigo ' "),  nor  even  of  Hodgskin,  who  must  hare  come  nnder  the 
notice  of  the  authors  of  several  articles  in  the  dictionary,  e.g.  those  on 
Brougham  and  James  Mill.  Why  have  these  pre-Marxian  Marxians 
remained  bo  generally  anknown  ?  Partly  for  the  reason  that  Professor 
Foxwell  gives  (p.  oil).  After  1852  "the  next  twenty  years  were  years 
of  rising  prices  and  unprecedented  [nt>Bperity.  Trade  advanced  '  by 
leaps  and  bonndB,'  employment  was  abundant,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  rapidly  improved.  The  rise  of  prices  was  as  fatal  to  revoln- 
tionaiy  Socialism  as  it  was  favourable  to  the  more  pacific  and  com- 
mercial methods  of  co-operation  and  trade  unionism."  People  were  too 
prosperous  to  ask  questions  :  ovSiie  hcovn  ravra  tuv  ^Aaiiivav.  But  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Cotton  Famine  came  within  this  period,  without 
any  effect  in  reviving  the  memory  of  the  early  Socialists.  There  must 
have  been  some  further  reason  why  they  were  forgotten.  It  lay  in  the 
political  situation.  So  long  as  the  pnrely  political  machinery  of 
democracy  was  only  half-finished,  the  people  who  were  doing  the  work 
of  progress  could  have  no  eyes  for  anything  else.  When  the  democratic 
goal  was  nearly  reached  (of  course  we  have  not  quite  reached  it  yet,  bo 
long  as  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  seven-years'  parliament), 
people  had  leisnre  to  look  round  and  see  bow  far  short  it  was  from  the 
real  goal  of  social  well-being.  Then  the  forgotten  Socialist  was 
remembered  again ;  but  even  then  it  was  the  foreign  Socialist  that  hod 
the  public  ear  ;  a  few  antiquarian  economists  knew  better,  but  it  was 
reserved  tor  Dr.  Menger  and  Mr.  Foxwell  to  bring  our  own  long- 
neglected  prophets  into  the  broad  daylight  of  common  knowledge. 

T.  O.  Skow. 

ENGUSH  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  HOBBES  TO 
MAINE.  By  William  Gbaham,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  Political  Economy  at  Queen's  College,  Bel^t.  [xxx. 
415  pp.    8vo.     10s.  Qd.  net.    Arnold.    London,  1899.] 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  series  of  studies  on  six  typical  English 
political  philosopher^^Hobbes,  Locke,  Burke,  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  Maine.  To  those  students  who  are  deatrons  of  an  introduction  to 
the  works  of  these  writers  without  the  labour  of  first-hand  study, 
Professor  GrtthamV  meritorious  and  carpfnl  compilatioi)  will  serve  as  a 
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convenient  guide  ;  although  the  method  tulopted  prevents  the  vork 
from  clftiming  to  be  a  serious  or  original  contribution  to  political 
speculation.  B;  far  the  most  valuable  portion  consists  in  the  elaborate 
analyses,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  sound  and  consoientious,  and, 
supplemented  as  the;  are  by  copious  quotations,  place  the  reader  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  ipriinma  verba  of  the  subject  of  each 
chapter. 

The  same  praise,  however,  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  historicftl  background  is  sometimes  inadequate,  and  the 
want  of  close  and  independent  study  often  betrays  the  author  into 
loose  writing  aud  error  of  detail ;  the  verdicts  piissed  on  the  philo- 
sophers reviewed  are  sometimes  wanting  in  sympathy  and  balance  ;  the 
criticism  with  which  the  analysia  is  interspersed  and  complemented, 
wherever  it  aspires  to  more  than  commonplace,  is  not  always  either 
Incid  or  profound.  An  examination  of  the  chapter  on  Hobbes  will 
serve  to  support  the  first  assertion.  "  It  may  appear  a  strange  thing," 
says  Professor  Graham,  "  that,  before  Hobbes,  no  original  and  in- 
dependent work  had  appeared,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  on  such 
important  subjects  as  ethics  and  politics — none  since  the  time  of 
Arbtotle,  if  we  except  some  of  the  writing  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Republic  of  Bodin  (1576)  "  (p.  2).  It  is  certainly  a  strange  thing 
to  say,  and  the  names  of  Marailius  of  Fadua,  Machiavel  and  Althusius, 
Languet  and  Hotman,  and  Grotius,  at  once  rise  to  challenge  it  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  alone.  Hobbes  was  in  no  sense  Bacon's  pupil  (p.  4). 
Of  Hobbes's  De  Cive  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  it  "  made  no  great 
impression  "  (p.  4).  There  is  no  evidence  that  Cromwell  was  encouraged 
by  the  Leviathan  to  seize  the  helm  of  government  (p.  47).  It  is  shghtly 
misleading  to  speak  of  the  period  of  the  last  two  Stuarts  as  "  the  time 
for  Hobbism,  full  and  complete ; "  still  more  so  to  assert  that  "  the 
principles  of  Hobbea  were  largely  identified  with  principles  of  the 
exiled  family  "  after  the  Bevolution  of  1688  (p.  49).  Hobbes  did  not 
imply  that  the  Eing  of  England  was,  when  he  wrote  (tlie  Levialhan), 
io  the  position  of  a  sovereign  (p.  44).  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
theory  deriving  government  from  primitive  patriarchal  authority ;  it  was 
the  commonplace  of  the  day  (p.  16).  His  view  on  the  right  of  the 
majority  Professor  Graham  appears  to  misunderstand  (p.  146) ;  and 
the  profound  and  subtle  chapter  on  "  The  Liberty  of  Subjects  "  has 
somehow  escaped  notice  altogether.  Hobbes  never  recognizes  "the 
fact  that  a  society  is  an  organism  "  (p.  46)  ;  he  always  construes  it  as 
a  corporation.  Professor  Graham  would  Bowdlerize  Hobbes.  "  If  we 
strike  out  his  historical  error  as  to  the  origin  of  governments,  and 
again  his  error  that  they  should   govern    doctrines,   and  correct   his 
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pictare  of  mail  as  hj  nature  a  aelfiBh  and  ao  uDaooiable  BDimal,  vhioh 
affects  some  but  by  no  means  all  of  hia  ethicB,  there  remaiae  a  great 
book  of  a  great  creative  intellect  in  a  great  century"  (p.  i).  We 
might  call  the  reHiduum  by  whatever  name  we  pleased,  but  we  ehonld 
have  emptied  the  baby  out  with  the  bath. 

In  support  of  the  other  asBection,  let  the  reader  examine  carefully 
Professor  Graham's  attitude  to  "  natural  law  "  and  "  natural  rights  " 
(pp.  377-388).  "  The  ignoring  or  denying  natural  rights,  alike  by  the 
analytical  school  of  Bentham  and  the  historical  school  of  Maine,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  fatal  omission  in  their  views  of  the  science  of  juriapra- 
dence  "  (p.  386).  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  argwnentutn  ad  vere- 
cundiam  proves  nothing.  The  fact  that  a  cloud  of  witneaaes  from 
Aristotle  to  Herbert  Spencer  have  endorsed  the  term  "  nature  "  merely 
shows,  on  closer  inspection,  what  surprisingly  various  connotations  that 
protean  word  can  assume.  In  the  second  place,  Professor  Graham  has 
not  even  defined  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it.  Natural  law,  natural 
justice,  natural  rights,  somehow  hang  together — that  we  see  ;  but  what 
exactly  is  their  common  element — Nature  ?  WiUiout  further  demon- 
stration, the  proof  seems  somewhat  circular.  Only  one  thing  we  are 
assured,  viz.  that  the  lav  of  nature  might  be  turned  against  the  "  level- 
ling or  confiscatory  ideas  "  of  the  working  classes.  Finally,  it  is  surely 
too  much  to  ask  of  Bentham  the  admission  of  a  "  natural "  law — even  a 
little  one.  For  even  Professor  Graham  admits  that  in  the  last  resort 
natural  law  must  bow  to  considerations  of  ntillty,  must  be  shown  to  be 
in  conformity  with  utility  and  necessity — and  fientham  asked  no  more 
than  the  admission  of  utility  as  the  ultimate  test.  Professor  Graham 
vronld  sympathize  with  Bentham's  distrnst  of  "  vagne  generalities  ;  " 
can  he  not  therefore  pardon  him  his  attempt  to  root  out  of  the  language 
a  set  of  phrases  which  had  become  bopeleaaly  entangled  with  misleading 
and  mischievous  associations  7  And  as  for  Mune,  had  he  been  content 
with  the  standard  of  a  "  law  of  nature,"  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  he 
could  never  have  earned  bis  place  in  this  volume  as  the  founder  of  the 
historical  method.  The  historical  method  can  never  afford  to  neglect 
ideals  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  writes  their  history  and  explains  their 
influence,  and  for  that  very  reason  cannot  accord  to  any  formula,  bow- 
ever  abstract,  a  final  valne.  "  The  great  defect  in  Maine's  conception 
of  jurisprudence"  is  the  key  to  his  method,  the  foundation  of  his 
fame. 

This  hook  deserves  criticism  both  for  its  merits  and  for  its  defects. 
W.  G.  Poosou-SinTH. 
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L'tBUVRE   ACONOMIQUE  DE   CHARLES  DUNOTER.     Par 

Edhond  Villbt.     [338  pp.     8to.     7  fr.  50  c.     Iatobc.     P»riB, 
1899.] 

DuDoyer  represeateil  the  reaotion  from  the  liret  spring-tide  of 
Sooialiem.  He  waa  a  atalwart  iDdividoalist,  and  really  believed  in 
liberty — "  liberty  complete,  abeolae,  laise^e  &  rhomme,  sauf  represaion 
en  oas  d'abuB,  Toil&  toute  la  politique  Bociale  ie  Dunoyer."  Or  again, 
as  his  amiable  critic,  M.  Edmond  YiUey,  says,  "  11  veut  que  la  police 
jndiciaire  remplaoe  absolument  1b  police  administrative  ;  aa  th^orie  est, 
&  la  lettre,  celle  qu'on  a  qualifiee  ile  '  nikilittne  admimatrati/,'' "  It  ia 
an  ideal  from  which  we  have  drifted  a  loQg  way  now,  compared  to 
which  it  is  true  that  *'  we  are  all  Socialists."  Dunoyer  wonld  not  even 
allow  such  things  as  the  control  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children 
in  mines,  though  he  would  have  the  State  punish  those  who  employed 
them  injurioasly.  Similarly,  he  ia  opposed  to  the  roads  being  taken 
over  by  the  State.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  should  not  the  users  of  them 
pay  for  them  ?  "  Such  a  man  has,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  remind  us 
of,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  against  M.  Villey  that 
lie  does  not  give  us  enough  of  Dunoyer  in  his  desire  to  correct  Dunoyer's 
errors.  M.  Villey  ia  a  thoroughly  lively  writer,  as  a  Frenchman  only 
knows  how  to  be,  but  he  hag  the  defect  of  his  quality  in  introducing 
the  peraonal  opinion  as  too  large  a  part  of  his  criticism.  It  ia  not  of 
so  much  interest  to  the  world  to  know  what  M.  Villey,  or  even  Dunoyer, 
think,  but  why  they  think  it. 

Of  the  book,  possibly  on  account  of  the  reader's  infirmity,  the  earlier 
part  seems  distinctly  the  best.  Dunoyer  had  a  remarkably  large  idea 
of  the  scope  of  political  economy,  coming  back  almost  to  the  old 
Aristotelian  conception  of  it.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  earlier 
part  we  get  some  most  interesting  chapters  on  anthropology,  physiology, 
and  other  subjects.  Dunoyer  had  written  his  book  with  the  title  La 
LiBerii  dtt  Travail,  and  he  defines  lilwrty  thus  :  "  Ce  que  j'appelle 
Libert^  dans  ce  livre,  c'est  le  pouvoir  que  rhomme  acquiert  d'user  de  >. 
sea  forces  plus  facUement  k  meaure  qu'il  s'affi^anchit  dea  obstacles  qui 
en  genaient  originairement  I'exeroice."  He  sets  aside,  aurely  qnilfi 
rightly,  the  question  of  free  will  as  irrelevant  and  belonging  to  meta- 
phyaica.  But  this  M,  Villey  will  not  suffer,  apparently  because  he 
confns^  Deteimluiam  with  Fatalism.  The  conaequence  ia  that  meta- 
physics haa  to  be  added  to  Dunoyer's  already  long  list  of  sciences 
aubordinate  to  poliljcal  economy.  Bat  it  ia  all  auoh  pleasant  and  eaay 
reading  that  the  atndent  haa  not  much  to  complain  of. 

This  treatiae  on  Liberty,  then,  with  such  a  definition  of  the  word, 
becomes,  in  fact,  an  inquiry  into  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  savage 
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to  the  civilized  Pariaian.  We  get  some  interesting  chapters  on  savage 
life,  and  of  that  patriarch&l  society  which  Le  FIaj,  as  he  obeerred  it 
on  the  Bteppea  which  border  the  monDtains  of  the  Altai,  thought  the 
highest  t3'pe  of  human  existence  with  which  his  great  experience  had 
acquainted  him.  There  follows  a  very  stimulating  account  of  how  the 
guild  system  arose  out  of  the  decay  of  slavery.  Then  came  the  time 
when  "  chacun  donna  le  nom  de  liberie  aux  privileges  dont  11  jouissait 
au  detriment  de  tout  le  reste "  (p.  102).  By  the  breaking  down  of 
these  monopohes  we  are  brought  to  the  dawn  of  modem  industrialiam. 
DuQoyer  examines  the  present  conditions  of  labour,  sounding  the 
individualistic  note  at  each  opportunity.  Two  of  the  last  chapters 
on  "  L'Education  "  and  "Du  Sacerdoce"  decide  that  religion  is  not 
economically  necessary.  Since  things  are  not  right  because  God 
orders  them,  Dunoyer  argues  that  they  wUl  not  cease  to  be  right  if  we 
cease  to  believe  in  God,  and  so  the  only  necessity  for  religion,  namely 
as  ft  sanction  for  morality,  is  gone.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
Dnnoyer  is  not  a  very  dispassionate  thinker.  For,  even  if  things  were 
as  he  states  them,  it  might  be  necessary  to  embody  trnth  in  a  tale 
before  it  could  "eater  in  at  lowly  doors."  And  also  it  ts,  of  course, 
ridiculous  to  say  that  because  morality  does  not  depend  on  the  arbitrary 
Hat  of  God,  that  there  could  still  be  morality  if  there  were  no  God. 
Dunoyer  wonld  seem  to  have  some  such  limited  idea  of  God  as  is 
expressed  by  Heine's  famous  cynicism,  "  Dieu  me  pardonnera,  c'est  son 
metier."     But  the  Beity  has  other  functions  than  that. 

To  pass  from  Dunoyer  to  his  critic.  Dunoyer  had  protested  against 
introducing  discussions  of  what  ought  to  be  into  political  economy. 
One  doesn't  speak,  he  says,  in  mathematics  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  of 
what  is.  "  Le  physicien  observe  que  I'eau  soumise  &  Taction  du  feu 
passe  h  I'etat  de  vapeur ;  maia  il  ne  dit  pas  qu'nn  des  droitt  de  I'eau 
est  de  se  transformer  en  gaz."  On  which  M.  Yilley  very  pertinently 
remarks  that  "  the  conclusion  would  have  force  only  if  man  were  a 
purely  material  being,  like  gas  ;  it  is  inconclusive  if  you  admit  that 
man  is  a  free  agent"  (p.  13).  This  is  one  of  the  best  criticisms  in  the 
liook.  It  is  applicable  to  all  opponents  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights, 
who  are  always,  acknowledged  or  not,  Determinists. 

Another  good  point  made  is  the  defence  of  civilization.  Le  Play 
had  maintained  that  vice  grew  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  Super- 
ficially  this  seemed  to  condemn  civilization.  M.  ViUey  takes  surety  a, 
more  correct  and  a  deeper  view.  Civilization  means  the  satisfaction 
of  man's  wants,  i.e.,  inevitably,  the  expansion  of  them.  It  may  there- 
fore be  defined  as  an  "  increase  of  life."  Now,  life  needs  rule,  and 
the  increased  life  needs  more  rule.     Hence  the  facts  which  seem  to 
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candemn  ciTilizRtion  merely  mean  that  modern  life  has  outgrown  its 
childish  dress  and  has  not  yet  found  another  to  fit  It  (p.  55  ff.).  And 
he  sees,  further,  that  this  is  "  diametrically  opposed  "  to  what  he  calls 
Donoyer's  dominant  thought,  that  man,  the  more  he  advances,  has  less 
need  of  goveromeut  (p.  832).  It  is  snrely  just  this  capacity  to  carry 
about  with  us  all  our  life  that  fabric  of  rules  and  adjustmenta,  but  to 
do  BO  without  feeling  the  weight  of  it,  that  marks  the  amasiag  diference 
there  ia  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man. 

These  are  some  of  the  good  things  In  M.  Villey,  and  there  are  not  a 
few.  He  has  the  art  which  fortunately  few  Englishmen  possess  of 
taking  yon  throagh  a  subject  so  smoothly  that  at  the  end,  although 
you  fully  assent  to  the  conclusion,  you  are  only  in  the  vaguest  way 
conscious  of  the  grounds  for  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the  easiest 
authors  to  read  are  the  hardest  to  reproduce.  It  is  only  on  re-reading 
M.  Villey  that  yon  discover  there  is  more  in  him  than  meets  the  eye. 
It  shonid  be  added,  finally,  that  this  book  has  had  the  bononr  of  being 
"  recompense  par  I'Institut." 

Lawbbncb  Phillips. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  STATE  AID.  An  Essay  on  the 
Effect  on  Local  Administration  and  Finance  of  the  Payment  to 
Local  Authorities  of  the  Proceeds  of  certain  Imperial  Taxes.  By 
SYDNsr  J.  CHi.pifAN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Political  Science  in  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales.  [142  pp.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 
Sounenechein.    London,  1899,] 

Mr.  Chapman's  main  thesis  is  to  the  effect  that  all  subventions  are 
objectionable  unless  they  represent  payment  for  work  done — unless, 
that  is  to  say,  they  cover  either  the  cost  of  functions  properly  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  Government  but  better  discharged  by  local  bodies,  or 
else  the  proportion  of  imperial  to  local  interest  in  such  matters  as 
elementary  education,  police,  poor-relief,  and  sanitation,  which  concern 
the  nation  as  well  as  the  province*  The  former  are  "  State  "  functions, 
the  latter  are  called  "  compulsory,"  and  both  are  disttngalshed  from  the 
"optional"  activities  which  regard  only  the  public  convenience  or 
cultore,  and  have  no  claim  at  all  on  the  Exchequer.  Technical  ednca- 
tion,  for  instance,  would  be  an  optional  sabject,  though  Mr.  Chapman 
does  not  clearly  delimit  the  spheres.  To  the  objection  that  a  grant 
may  serve  for  a  stimulus,  and  can  be  justified  by  the  amount  of  public 
life  and  intelligence  which  it  calls  into  play,  he  objects  that  the  use  of 
a  stimulus  implies  ignorance  of  the  disease  and  impairs  as  often  as  it 
recruits  vitality,  that  in  any  case  it  should  only  be  administered  for  a 
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time,  and  experience  ehowa  that  temporary  expedients  have  a  tendency 
to  become  pennanent. 

Turning  to  the  objections  to  these  views,  be  examines  the  taxing 
capacity  of  local  bodies,  the  incidence  and  equity  of  the  present 
taxation,  and  bow  far  differential  rates  are  a  gronnd  for  differential 
relief.  Briefly,  his  conclusions  are  :  1.  That  ratea  are  a  sufficient,  and 
must  always  be  the  principal,  source  of  local  income.  2.  That  in  the 
long  run  the  incidence  of  the  siogle  tax  ou  occupiers  is  threefold  ;  it 
falls  in  difi^nt  degrees  on  landowner,  occupier,  and  consumer.  It  is 
required,  then,  to  tax  these  three  classes  of  persons  in  each  a  way  that 
incidence  shall  follow  close  on  impact.  3.  This  wonld  not  be  feasible 
unless  it  were  possible  to  value  sites  separately ;  but  this  is  quite 
possible  and  often  done.  So  that  sites  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to 
the  value  given  them,  residential  occupiers  according  to  ability,  and 
business  occupiers — i.e.  of  course  ultimately  consumers — according  to 
the  share  which  local  government  services  contribute  to  production. 
The  tax  on  building  land  must  be  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
owner  of  the  building,  and  he  should  be  empowered  to  deduct  from 
the  ground-rent  a  portion  of  the  tax  equal  to  the  portion  of  entire 
ground-value  which  the  landlord  enjoys  under  the  contract.  Similarly 
the  farmer  is  to  pay  the  tax  intended  to  fall  on  the  landlord,  aad  deduct 
it  from  his  rent.  4.  The  only  ground  for  diflerential  relief  from  the 
Treasury  is  low  rateable  value.  Mr,  Chapman  proposes  to  extend 
universally  the  principle  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  and  the 
Equalization  of  Bates  Fund,  i,e,  to  lay  uniform  ratea  over  large  districts 
for  certain  purposes  of  local  government,  and  out  of  the  money  so 
raised  to  make  grants  to  the  component  communities  on  the  basis  of 
need  or  population.  This  wonld  bring  into  effect  a  principle  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  politicians,  but  which  would  "  eject  a  good  half  of 
those  pnzzUng  inequities  which  trouble  many  a  practical  man,  and 
drive  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  vague  agitation  for  some  reform 
of  some  character  in  local  finances,"  "  Both  these  funds  represent 
organized  subventions  whieh  are  not  imperial  but  local.  In  a  word, 
they  are  the  systematization  of  neighbourly  or  provincial  assistance 
grounded  on  the  admiaaion  of  a  large  common  responaibility.  They 
mean  a  first  step  from  the  conception  of  society  as  made  up  of  rigid 
mutually  exclusive  local  units  to  that  of  an  organic  nation  of  organisms." 
And  such  an  hierarchic  ordering  of  the  local  government  bodiee  and  tlieir 
powers  is  further  recommended  by  the  fact  that  interest  and  responai- 
bility diminish  with  distance  from  the  scene  of  work.  With  this 
improved  and  productive  system  of  taxation,  then,  and  with  the  licenses 
made  over  to  the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  the  local  commiinitf  should  not  "live  of  its  own."  Finalljr, 
Mr.  Chapman  passes  andor  critioism  the  whole  series  of  C^vernment 
measures  which  rel&to  to  this  subject — the  subventioDS  prior  to  1888, 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year  and  its  sequel  in  the  Local 
Taxation  (Cuatoms  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  and  the  Agricultural 
Batings  Act,  The  points  of  the  argument  are  admirably  illustrated 
hj  a  number  of  statistical  tables.  In  fact,  the  essay  touches  in  passing 
with  a  good  deal  of  suggestion  most  of  the  diffioaitiea  which  are 
known  to  local  politics. 

Ur.  Chapman  is  well  aware  what  are  the  objections  to  his  viewB, 
and  be  generally  states  and  considers  them  ;  so  that  the  reviewer  is 
free  from  the  dangerous  task  of  criticism  on  a  work  of  great  grasp  and 
knowledge.  Possibly,  if  we  are  to  aim  at  creating  a  strong  local 
interest  in  local  government,  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  complicate 
the  machinery :  and  this  Mr.  Chapman  is  very  ready  to  do  (see  p.  74, 
among  other  instances).  It  is  also  a  little  inconsistent  to  say  first 
that  imperial  subventions  most  be  proportionate  to  imperial  interests 
in  the  locaUties,  and  then  that  the  money  measure  of  these  interests 
will  vary  with  rateable  value,  "because  of  the  duniniahing  utility 
of  money,"  ix.  that  wbUe  absolutely  they  will  be  the  same,  relatively 
and  in  cash  they  will  be  different.  The  fact  that  the  essay  was 
originally  written  for  a  prize  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
explains  the  free  use  of  technical  terms  and  the  general  difficulty  of 
the  expression.  A  little  more  simplification  would  bs  a  great  im- 
provement. 

A.  M.  D,  Hdghes. 

LE  COEPOEAZIONI  PAEMENSI  D'AETI  E  MESTIERl. 
Per  GiusBFPX  Michku.  [138  pp.  8vo.  Battel.  Parma,  1899.] 
An  explorer  of  the  hbtory  of  old  arts  and  crafts,  which  has  become 
BO  favourite  a  subject  alike  with  economists  and  historians,  could 
scarcely  have  hit  upon  more  promising  ground  to  investigate  than  that 
which  Dr.  Michel!  has  selected,  viz.  the  ancient  city  of  Parma,  the 
fiourishing  Chrysopolis  of  meditevol  times,  in  which  the  trade  guilds 
have  since  early  days  played  a  most  important  part,  helped  to  make 
and  unmake  dynasties  and  constitutions,  and  managed  to  hold  their 
own  OS  a  democratic  force  against  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Muratori, 
in  Antiquilatei  Italica  Medii  .^Em,  fixes  the  time  of  the  first  formal 
legislation  on  the  Arte*  et  Mytteria  and  the  powerful  Mercadanda 
somewhere  in  the  twelfth  century.  However,  Dr.  Micheti  will  have  it 
that  as  early  as  the  year  49  of  our  present  era,  collegia  of  smiths 
(Jabri)   and   shipbuilders    (dendrophori)    existed,   as    is   said  to   be 
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evidencod  hy  &n  ioscription  of  Bomim  date  on  &  maxbte  sl&b  still 
preserved  tn  the  Fanna  Museum.  A  later  Roman  inscription  records 
the  existence  of  aodalitatei  of  lanarii  (which  subsequently  grew  to  be 
H  most  important  guild)  and  carminalaret.  Certainly  by  an  early 
date  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  was  for  the  city  of  Parma  the 
most  eventful  century  and  most  pregn&nt  with  political  and  economic 
change,  the  guilds  had  developed  great  power.  They  already  held  very 
valuable  real  property,  and  were  maatera  of  the  local  trade  in  the 
surrounding  territory.  Uore  particularly  were  the  butchers,  the  shoe- 
makers,  the  blacksmiths  and  armourers,  and  the  fellmongers,  who 
together  were  popularly  known  as  the  quattro  arti,  highly  influential ; 
and  when  Giberto  da  G-ente  set  himself  to  pursue  his  ambitious  course 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  he  began  by  cultivating  the 
favour  of  these  guilds — more  particularly  the  butchers — and  first  had 
himself  elected  Potettaa  Mercadancia,  after  which  he  succeeded  easily 
in  having  himself  proclaimed  Podeuh  del  Popolo. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  instinctive  diapoBltion  to  combination 
for  the  vindication  of  common  intereata  innate  in  the  people  of  Parma 
of  all  classes.  For  we  read  of  "  colleges  "  of  judges  and  advocates  and 
medical  men,  as  well  as  of  common  labourers,  all  of  them  organized  on 
practically  the  same  lines,  having  their  elected  antianut  or  rector  to 
govern  them,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  consuls  varying  according  to 
the  size  of  the  guild.  Some  important  guilds  even  had  a  podetth.  But 
tbe  names  of  the  guilds  seem  constantly  changing.  The  cambiatort*. 
napparii,  boaroU,  etc.,  disappear,  and  new  guilds  crop  up  in  their  places. 
There  was  a  very  powerful  guild  of  cattle-dealers  once,  exercising 
much  influence  and  possessing  much  wealth,  but  this  in  course  of  time 
entirely  disappeared,  Tbe  guilds  appear  to  have  fared  badly  under 
the  government  of  the  popes,  and  possibly  still  worse  under  that  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  John  of  Bohemia,  when  the  protectionism 
previously  jealously  fostered  and  maintained  for  their  benefit  was 
deliberately  discarded,  and  foreign  producers  were  carefully  attracted. 
However,  through  rough  times  and  smooth,  they  managed  to  muntain 
their  spirit  of  "  solidarity,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  one  or 
two  of  them  have,  after  a  fashion,  lived  down  to  tbe  present  day. 

For  most  people  the  greatest  interest  attaching  to  Dr.  Hicbeli's 
history  of  these  corporate  bodies  will  be  found  to  consist  in  their 
quaint,  old-world  regulations  and  customs.  Of  these  our  author,  in  a 
volume  which  is  intended  rather  as  a  summary  than  as  a  complete 
chronicle,  gives  some  well-chosen  details.  Of  course,  religion  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  life  and  organization  of  the  guilds.  Every  one 
of  them  was  sworn  to  keep  every  one  of  tbe  Church's  holidays.     Every 
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one  of  them  had  its  otra  particular  patron  saint,  whose  calendar  daj 
was  kept  in  great  et^le,  in  addition  to  the  calendar  da7  ot  Saint  Hilary, 
the  patron  SMnt  of  the  city,  on  which  all  guildmen  were  bound  to 
march  to  the  cathedral  in  proceuion,  exhibiting  all  their  insignia.  The 
jobmasterB,  it  maj  be  interesting  to  note,  had  selected  Saint  Richard 
for  a  patroQ  saint,  ou  the  gronod,  not  concIUBirely  proven,  tliat  he, 
being  an  Englishman,  at  one  time  or  other  **  kept  a  riding  school." 
The  sandal-makers,  who  were  also  tanners,  looked  to  Saint  Anthony 
for  protection,  and  were  strictly  forbidden  at  any  time  to  tan  pigskin. 
The  Castotiieri,  who  in  Latin  are  called  Arinarii  teu  SomarU,  and 
whose  uttiver»ila»  enjoyed  immunitatem  et  exceptionem  a6  omnibus 
cottmlatibut  et  evttodiii,  in  conHideration  of  carrying  a  hundred  cart- 
loads for  the  city  for  nothing,  took  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  Saint 
Hilary.  Every  obligation  was  sworn  to  on  the  sacrament,  even  such 
things  as  that  the  carpenters  and  masons  or  bricklayers  would  pay  or 
take  neither  more  nor  leas  than  the  regular  daily  wage.  And  really 
nothing  was  done  without  an  oath,  though  swearing  in  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word  was  religioasly  tabooed.  Thus  the  otti,  or  later- 
narii,  or  innkeepers,  whose  houses  are  caretally  dlstingnisbed  from  the 
inferior  beltole,  or  "  bush-honses,"  and  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  the  Madonna  dei  teOe  dolori  for  their  special  saint,  were  sworn 
on  the  sacrament  to  keep  out  of  their  houses  and  refuse  to  serve  all 
"  ffanem,  ruffiani,  gaiuffi,  laironeM  et  alii  mali  Aoimnet,"  which  oatl) 
it  must  have  been  rather  difficult  to  observe,  as  well  as  to  abstain  from 
selling  vinum  adaquatum.  One  of  the  rather  curious  guilds  which 
have  lived  down  to  the  present  day  are  the  brentatori,  or  "wine- 
porters  "  (carriers  of  wine  in  a  vossel  called  brenta),  who,  together  with 
the  ordinary  porters,  or  facckini,  were  bound  to  act  as  fire  brigade  for 
the  city.  This  guild,  the  bretUatori,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
provided  its  own  patron  saint  out  of  its  midst,  in  the  person  of  the 
wonder-working  San  Alberto  da  Bergamo.  They  were  allowed  to  sell 
wine  of  their  own,  bat  not  to  buy  and  re-sell.  The  facckini  were 
legaUy  autliorized  to  boycott  any  customer  who  did  not  pay  one  of 
their  number. 

There  appear  to  have  been  squabbles  sometimes  inside  the  guilds, 
as  between  the  surgeons  and  barbers,  who  were  grouped  together  in 
one  guild,  and  required,  among  other  things,  to  set  leeches  only  in 
"  canonical "  fikshion,  and  never  to  shave  any  but  a  stranger  on  a  saint's 
day ;  and  again  between  the  shoemakers  and  cobblers,  likewise 
unequally  yoked  together  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  CrtBpin,  whom 
the  cobblers  did  not  consider  good  enough,  wherefore  tliey  proposed 
to  select  Saint  Berthold.     However,  the  authorities  would  not  bear  of 
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sopantion.  The  ordin&ry  bakers — for  there  were  two  kinilB — do  not 
appear  to  have  stood  well  in  official  faTonr.  For  a  onBtomer's  oath  to 
die  effect  that  hia  bread  had  been  badly  baked,  or  that  part  of  what  he 
had  delivered  had  been  abatraoted,  was  declared  sufficient  proof  of  guilt 
to  warrant  a  fine  ;  and  they  were  fined  likewise  for  appearing  barefoot 
at  a  goildsman'a  fnneraL  These  gnild  funerals  were  great  functions, 
from  which  no  member  waa  allowed  to  absent  himself.  Of  course  the 
guilds  served,  very  effectively,  as  provident  societiee,  and  were  required 
to  provide  pensions  for  necessitous  members.  They  .were  also  bound  to 
practise  charity.  However,  with  advancing  time  such  charity  appears 
generally  to  have  taken  the  shape,  not  of  a  gift  to  a  special  fund,  but 
of  the  marriage  and  endowment  of  a  girl "  of  the  trade,"  or  else  her 
consignment  to  a  convent.  Dr.  Micheli  gives  some  particulars  about 
the  capital  invested  in  various  trades  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  several 
guilds,  which  indicate  their  financial  importance.  Of  conrse,  out  and 
out  the  most  important  in  the  district,  whose  wealth  in  excellent 
sheep  both  Columella  and  Martial  have  placed  poetically  upon  record, 
was  the  guild  of  the  woollen  trade. 

Dr.  Micheli's  little  book  will  distinctly  repay  perusal. 

Hehby  W.  Wolff. 

THE  BRITISH  TAXPAYER'S  RIGHTS.  By  H.  Lloyd  Reid, 
F.S.S.  [xvii.  298  pp.  8vo.  12».  Unwin.  London,  1898.] 
"  In  a  previous  work,  The  BrittMh  Taxpayer  and  hii  Wrong*,  pablished 
in  1888,  under  the  nom  de  plitme  of  '  Finance,'  I  promised  to  bring  out 
a  second  part  dealing  with  the  '  rights  and  remedies  '  of  taxpayers." 
The  present  book  is  not  the  whole  of  the  work  thus  promised,  but 
only  the  half  deaUng  with  the  "  rights."  The  "  remedies  "  are  post- 
poned to  another  treatise.  Bat  in  discussing  the  rights  and  ways, 
Hr.  Reid  lets  it  appear  very  clearly  what  the  remedies  would  be. 
Taxes  ought  to  be  paid  on  "realized  wealth,"  or  "realized  property," 
and  on  almost  nothing  else.  Income-taxes  are  nnjust,  becaiue  the  same 
income  repreeents  very  different  degrees  of  ability  to  oontribnte,  accord- 
ing to  its  sources ;  taxes  and  rates  on  occupancy  ot  premises  are 
unjust  for  the  same  reason ;  and  taxes  on  commodities  are  unjust, 
because  people  can  escape  them  by  not  using  the  commodity.  Mr. 
Reid  is  very  bitter  against  all  the  drink  duties,  because  they  are  an 
attempt  to  discourage  a  certain  kind  of  consumption  on  moral  grounds. 
Three  other  things,  and  only  three,  rouse  Mr.  Reid's  indignation  to  an 
equal  extent.  Two  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  are  graduated 
taxation  and  public  expenditure  in  the  way  of  free  education,  libraries, 
baths,  etc.     So  far,  he  is  a  very  ordinary  Wemyssian  or  Douisthorpiau. 
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But  on  the  third  poiat  be  breaks  away  from  classification.  He  is  very 
BtroDg  against  the  powers  of  laadowaere,  and  desires  **  a  gradual  oon- 
▼erswn  of  private  ownersiiip  into  national  or  Government  fMroperty 
whenever  possible  in  the  usual  oonrse  of  administration,"  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  creation  of  land  courts  to  reduce  excessive  rents, 

Mr,  Beid  shows  great  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  details  of 
taxation,  and  wide  reading  in  economic  literature.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  the  quantity  ot  his  reading  has  been  a  snare  to  faim.  Whatever 
he  has  to  say  is  bnried  under  a  mass  of  quotations.  On  one  page  (p.  6), 
we  read  that  "Aristotle  . . .  remarked, .  .  .  the  late  Professor  Bonamy 
Price  observed.  ...  As  Professor  Sheldon  Amos  has  remarked  .  .  . 
As  M.  Charles  G^nilh  has  written."  On  another  pair  of  pages 
(pp.  10,  11),  his  sascessive  authorities  are  Naasan  Senior,  Bentham, 
M.  GandiUot,  Bostiat,  Amosa  Walker,  J.  S.  Mill.  If  he  really  sur- 
veyed past  Uteiature,  or  traced  the  literary  history  of  any  single 
point,  he  wonid  merit  nothing  but  praise.  But  he  does  not  do  any- 
thing like  that ;  he  simply  strings  quotations  together,  standing  in 
no  organic  connexion  with  his  book,  and  with  no  discrimination  of 
the  comparative  values  or  historical  setting  of  his  authorities.  His 
technical  economics  shore  the  same  looseness  of  grasp.  After  his 
enormous  reading  he  can  say  (p.  34)  that  high  rents  "  unduly  raise  the 
cost  of  British  products  and  maunfactures,  leading  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  at  favourably  competing  prices.  British  labour,  io 
many  industries,  thus  becomes  unduly  handicapped,  obtains  lower 
profits  and  wages,  and  in  time  is  driven  out  of  employment."  lu  that 
case,  how  do  the  high  rents  get  paid  7  Mr.  Reid  does  not  ask  the 
question,  and  cannot  be  credited  with  the  conceivable  answer,  that  in 
the  end  they  do  not  get  paid,  and  the  landlord  ruins  himself  as  well  as 
bis  tenants.  So,  also,  I  cannot  reduce  Mr.  Seid's  view  of  the  nature 
of  paper  secnrities  to  any  coherence.  Sometimes  (p.  27)  they  are  in  no 
true  tente  weallh,  or  juitly  taxable  at  wealth  (the  author's  itahcs) ; 
sometimes  (pp.  46,  51,  62),  they  ore  partly  wealth  and  partly  not, 
wealth  so  far  as  they  represent  present  assets,  and  not  wealth  so  far 
as  they  represent  claims  on  future  profits.  But  bis  last  word  (p.  28) 
seems  to  be  "  actual  visible  wealth,  not  securitiee,  orders,  warrants,  ate., 
for  it,  promises  or  contracts  ooncerniog  jt,  or  any  other  symbols  of,  or 
sabstitutes  for  it,"  And  the  matter  is  of  special  interest,  because  all 
the  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on  this  "visible  wealth."  If  Ur.  Reid 
meant  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words,  he  wonld  mean  that  mortga- 
gees, debenture  holders,  and  owners  of  consols  are.  to  pay  no  taxes 
at  all. 

The  ehief  interest  of  Mr.  Reid's  book  lies  in  these  economic  and 
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social  inconsUtenoieB.  He  Btftrts  from  the  traditioD  of  the  respectable 
buBinesB  man,  freedom  of  oontraot,  Banotit;  of  property,  no  taxing  of 
one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  then  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  hia  observation  of  life  make  the  moat  serioae 
breaches  in  his  tradition,  and  all  the  vhile  he  does  not  knov  that  it  is 
breached.  And  that  is  what  makes  him  typical  of  the  average  serious 
Englishman.  So  long  as  yoti  will  let  him  denoanoe  those  wicked 
Communists,  he  is  ready  to  do  all  their  work  for  them  better  than  they 
could  do  it  for  themselves. 

T.  C.  Snow. 

INDUSTRIAL  CUBA.  By  Bobkrt  P.  Fobtbb.  [128  pp.  Svo. 
15*.    Putnam.    New  York  and  London,  1899.] 

There  must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  general  interest  attached  to 
a  book  dealing  with  Cuba,  even  though  that  book  ia  of  a  semi-official 
character,  and  has  a  distinctly  practical  purpose.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  is  still  sufficiently  recent  to  leave  a  curiosity  throughout 
Enrope  concerning  its  ultimate  issue,  so  that  the  present  book  is 
eminently  a  topical  one  for  all  readers,  as  well  as  an  appeal  to  American 
citizens  to  examine  their  duties  and  opportunities  in  a  new  sphere. 

Yet  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  an  official  Report,  by  a  Special 
Commissioner,  on  the  state  of  Cuba  got  up  in  book  form  with  over 
sixty  illustrations,  beautifully  prepared  from  photographs,  and  sta- 
tistics blended  with  graphic  descriptions.  This  mixture  of  charocter 
is  unfamiliar  to  English  readers,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Beport  would  have  been  more  effective  if  issued  in  a  less  imposing 
style,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  being  generally  attractive.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  illustrations,  the  book  will  be  found  more  useful  as  a 
report  on  industrial  conditions  than  as  a  descriptive  work  on  Cuba,  for 
in  the  latter  character  it  is  undoubtedly  heavy. 

Its  production  shows  great  thoroughness  and  care  ;  there  are  several 
maps,  numerans  quotationa  from  local  authorities,  and  full  evidence  of 
personal  observation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Mr.  Farter  ia  san- 
guine, outspoken,  vigorous,  He  is  anxions  to  point  out  those  directions 
in  which  American  enterprise  may  find  abundant  scope  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  spare  Spain  in  his  denunciation  of  her  mismanage- 
ment and  greed  ;  he  dwells  on  the  high  responsibility  of  America  as  a 
nation,  and  the  wondrous  possibilities  of  this  fruitful  but  oppressed 
isknd.  There  are  thus  two  aspects  presented  by  the  Cuban  question 
to  the  American  nation  :  Cuba  is  a  trust  to  be  disinterestedly  helped 
out  of  its  present  misery  by  the  great  Republic  ;  and  it  is  also  a  land 
full  of  industrial  possibilities  for  American  energies.    These  two  ideas 
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are  DOt  incompatible ;  bnt  again  it  would  have  been  better  to  keep 
this  Report  strictly  to  induBtrial  conditions,  ratber  thaa  to  have  con- 
fosed  these  definite  atatements  b^  vagae  declamations  on  the  elevated 
vocation  of  the  United  States,  and  her  worthiness  of  her  new  miaaioD. 
Some  of  these  remarks  are  akin  to  boasting,  and  seem  out  of  place  in 
an  official  Report. 

The  subject  itself  is  one  of  great  importance  in  political  history ; 
but  the  author  points  oat  that  economical  restoration  must  come  before 
any  political  settlement ;  and  he  onlj  mentions  his  own  opinion  that 
annexation  would  be  the  best  future  for  Cuba.  This,  he  says,  would 
be  a  gain,  and  uot  a  loss  in  diguity  for  Cuba.  But  recent  develop- 
ments seem  to  be  opposed  to  this  issue,  and  Hr.  Porter  does  not  press 
the  matter. 

The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
island,  and  its  present  miseries — doe  not  ao  much  to  war  as  to  pre- 
ceding misrule.  lu  chap.  it.  there  is  a  short  rStunti  ou  each  of 
the  subjects  afterwards  treated  separately.  Another  chapter  deals 
with  Jamaica  as  a  model  of  disinterested  colonial  government.  The 
questions  of  labour,  sanitation,  and  currency  are  next  dealt  with. 
Labour  presents  great  difficulties  ;  and  Ur.  Porter  advises  immigration 
of  Sonthem  races,  thinking  that  this  is  not  a  suitable  field  for  American 
energy.  The  problem  of  sanitation  is  already  being  attacked  witli 
enccess,  though  the  present  conditions  must  be  deplorable.  The 
currency  question  is  thoroughly  discussed,  much  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion having  been  used  in  this  direction  by  the  American  6oyerument. 
Several  chapters  deal  with  the  question  of  revenue ;  and  here  the 
author  is  not  quite  clear  in  stating  how  far  the  United  States  gain  any 
advantage  by  the  amended  tariffi  It  is  quite  certuu  of  course  that 
America  does  not  seek  to  sacrifice  Cuba  to  her  own  advantage ;  but, 
having  emphasized  this  fact,  Mr.  Porter  need  not  shrink  from  stating 
how  far  the  new  tariff  does  give  to  American  trade  a  preferential 
benefit 

The  chief  industries  of  the  island  are  then  taken  in  order  and  fully 
described.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  the  leading  ones,  and  both  full  of 
the  brightest  promise  under  stable  political  conditions  and  economic 
freedom.  The  case  is  made  as  clear  as  possible  to  American  colonists, 
and  full  statistics  added.  A  successful  future  is  also  foretold  for 
agriculture,  mining,  and  timber  exportation.  The  author  then  goes 
on  to  show  the  necessity  for  improved  methods  of  communication  by 
sea  and  laud.  All  these  points  are  intended  to  attract  American  enter- 
prise; while  in  the  chapter  on  education  and  religion,  Mr.  Porter 
returns  to  the  directly  Cuban  point  of  view — showing  the  inadequacy 
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of  the  present  eductttioDKl  B^stetn,  and  the  necesBity  for  the  extension 
both  of  education  and  of  religious  toleration. 

So  far  the  book  alternates,  as  I  hare  said,  between  the  attraotiTe 
topical  illuBtrated  volume  and  the  official  government  Report ;  also 
between  the  account  of  an  oppressed  people  to  be  sayed  by  a  great 
nation,  and  the  description  of  a  new  field  for  American  enterprise. 
The  next  chapter  almost  descends  to  the  level  of  a  magazine  inter- 
view. It  is  an  account  of  the  author's  visit  to  General  Gtomes,  tlio 
Cuban  commander,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  good-will  of  the 
President  in  arranging  to  supply  some  payment  for  the  support  of 
the  Cuban  troops.  The  point  at  issne  is  a  significant  one,  and 
exemplifies  the  difficult  position  of  the  United  States  in  their  settle- 
ment of  Cuba.  But  Mr.  Porter  dwells  at  unnecessary  length  on 
unimportant  personal  details,  and  throws  too  much  interest  into  triviftl 
conventionalities  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted.  However,  he 
is  right  in  emphasizing  the  ultimate  good  understanding  between  the 
parties.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  for  a  hopeful  view  ;  and  his 
final  chapter,  which  sums  up  the  whole  investigation,  and  repeats  the 
practical  conclusions,  ends  with  encouragement  for  the  future. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  in  fact  pre-eminently  practical  :  it  con- 
tains little  economic  theory,  thoagh  the  advice  contained  in  it  shows 
a  sound  understanding  of  industrial  problems  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Porter 
very  wisely  urges  the  development  of  production  as  the  basis  of  all 
permanent  ancccBs,  and  deprecates  premature  commercial  nndertakiags. 
Here  he  points  out  a  real  danger  ;  and  his  whole  work  of  investigation 
shows  the  same  thorougbness  and  aoouracy — he  never  avoids  difficulties, 
though  bis  tone  is  confident.  The  only  want  of  clearness  is  on  the 
free-trade  question,  and  the  chief  need  of  the  work  is  compression. 

The  book  is  essentially  one  of  the  hour,  but  it  is  on  a  subject 
involving  great  political  and  economic  issues.  It  is  addressed  to  a  new 
nation  at  a  momentous  juncture  of  its  history  j  thus,  thoagh  the  book 
itself  may  have  no  abiding  place  in  literature,  yet  in  spite  of  literary 
deficiency  it  will  have  been  a  factor  in  a  great  movement. 

M.    W.  MiDDLKTOK. 

THE   PEASANTS'   WAR  IN  GERMANY,  1625-1526.     By  E. 
BsLFOKT  Bax,     [[xii.    367'pp.    Svo.    6».    Sonnenschsin.    Lon- 
don, 1899.] 
This  volame  belongs  to  a  series  in  which  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  reviews 
the  social  side  of  the  Reformation  in  Glermany.     The  economic  and 
political  dislocation,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  the  enablii^  con- 
dition of  Proteststitisin,  has  been  already  described  in  German  1 
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tn  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  more  promiaciit  features  are  liere  sum- 
marized M  the  looseness  of  imperial  control,  giviag  to  the  great 
feudfttories  larger  and  more  centralized  power  nithin  their  own  terri- 
tories, aud  aiding  the  decline  of  the  lower  nobility  ;  the  rise  of  a  world 
market,  and  with  it  a  divisioa  of  the  towns  between  a  patriciate  of 
merchants  and  a  proletariate  of  artisans  ;  the  growth  of  an  independent 
professional  class  capable  of  thinking  for  itself,  and  able  to  diffbse  its 
ideas  through  tbe  invention  of  printing  ;  and  a  dearth  of  money,  dne 
to  the  rapid  discontinuance  of  exchange  in  kind,  and  resulting  in  a 
general  dearness  of  prices.  Moreover,  the  orj  against  ecclesiasticat 
abuses  and  against  the  drain  of  wealth  into  Itftly  through  ecclesiMtical 
channels  had  grown  in  volume  with  the  advent  of  Luther,  and  one 
finds  that  the  exasperation  of  the  revolted  peasants,  and  of  the  few 
knights  who  led  them,  was  dieoharged  in  an  especial  degree  on  the 
property  of  the  Church. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  general  mind  of 
Germany  had  been  working  itself  into  a  state  of  excitement  and 
expectancy,  which  appeared  first  in  a  mystical  notion  of  some  imperial 
Messiah,  who  should  come  to  centntlize  Grovernment  and  establish  just 
laws,  and  afterwards,  when  snccesaive  emperors  bad  disappointed  the 
hope,  in  a  conviction  that  the  common  man  must  right  his  grievances 
by  hie  own  arm.  There  were  current  a  number  of  ideal  constitutious, 
ascribed  to  the  different  emperors,  and  enjoining  a  return  to  a  primitive 
communism  and  such  particular  reforms  as  the  opening  of  roads,  the 
abolition  of  taxes,  dues,  and  levies,  restriotion  of  trading  capital, 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and,  in  fact,  a  thorough  demolition 
of  tbe  feudal  structure,  together  with  the  debarring  of  Eoman  and 
Canon  law,  and  the  secularization  of  Church  fiefs.  These  demands,  and 
others  belonging  rather  to  the  religious  movement,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  schemes  for  remodelling  society  which  came  from  the 
loaders  in  the  Peasants'  War, — in  the  "  Evangelical  Divine  Reforma- 
tion" of  tbe  Empire  conceived  by  the  Franconians  Weigand  and 
Hipler,  in  the  religions  communism  of  the  Thuringiau  Thomas  Miinzer, 
and  in  the  vision  of  a  simplified  peasant-state  which  fioated  before  the 
moat  gifted  and  interesting  of  them,  the  Tyrolese  leader,  Michael 
Graismayr.  Lassalle  has  remarked  that,  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  the 
movement  was  communistic,  it  was  out  of  line  with  historical 
development  and  with  Protestantism  itself,  and  therefore  doomed  to 
failure. 

But  these  political  ideals,  long  as  they  had  been  in  the  air,  do  not 
seem  to  have  appealed  to  the  peasantry,  nor  were  they  really 
popularized    among   the    town    proletariate,   which    forms    a  distinct 
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section  ot  the  revolt.  The  men  who  formnlated  them  were  mostly  ex- 
prieatB  aad  theological  profeaaon,  and  born  in  a  higher  atation  of  life 
than  the  maes  of  their  fellowera.  The  famous  "  Twelve  Articles  "  of 
the  Swabian  peasants  demand  onlj  the  abolition  of  castomarj  burdens 
and  reab'ictiona,  with  the  right  to  choose  their  own  clergy,  and  the 
appeal  is  always  to  the  Bible.  **  We  are  in  no  doubt  but  that  jo  will, 
as  true  and  jost  Christians,  relieve  ns  from  viUeinage,  or  show  as  out 
of  the  Gospel  that  we  »n  villeins."  One  might  say  that  the  peasants 
took  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  French  afterwards  t4Mk  the 
theories  of  the  philosophers,  and, in  De  Tocqueville's  phrase,  "adjusted 
them  to  their  passions,"  expressing  by  "  Divine  Jnstice "  what  was 
afterwards  called  natural  rights.  The  war  itself  is  a  miserable  stcny. 
The  revolt  began  in  the  early  spring  of  1525,  with  a  disturbance  in  the 
Black  Forest,  spread  from  'mere  contact  over  the  whole  of  central 
Europe,  from  Styria  to  Lorraine,  and  before  the  end  of  June  was 
crushed  in  detail  by  the  Swabian  League.  There  was  scarcely  any 
organisation,  or  discipline,  or  concerted  action  ;  except  in  the  Tyrol, 
none  of  the  .objects  ot  the  war  were  aofaieved  ;  and  the  excesses  with 
which  it  began  are  some  faint  excuse  for  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was 
euppreased.  We  learn  once  again  that  the  common  people  cannot  make 
a  revolution  of  themselves.  Mr.  Bax  wants  that  scientific  possession 
of  his  subject  which  is  needful  for  good  and  suggestive  history,  and 
his  narrative  suffers  somewhat  from  the  disjointed  nature  ot  the  action. 
He  has  allowed  his  indignation  to  break  through  the  restraint  proper 
to  an  historian,  and  his  discureions  on  the  wickedness  ot  governing 
classes  are  not  useful.  But  the  general  reader,  for  whom  he  has 
intended  to  write,  will  find  thia  account  of  the  Peasants'  War  clear, 
interesting,  and  sufficient. 

A.  M.  D.  HcoHEs. 
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SOME  RECENT  CRITIdSiaS  ON  THE  NEW  TRADES 
COMBINATION  MOVEMENT. 

SENCE  the  appearance  in  this  Seview  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  above  subject  and  their  recent  pablication  in  book  form,^ 
a  good  many  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  journals  have 
taken  notice  of  the  scheme  itself,  and  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  explained  to  the  public  These  notices  have 
not  been  confined  to  this  country  ;  for,  in  fact,  other  countries, 
and  especially  the  United  States  of  America,  have  suffered  from 
the  stress  of  unrestricted  competition  no  lesa  than  ourselves.  It 
13  not  my  intention,  however,  to  full  foul  of  my  critics ;  indeed, 
80  far  from  that,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  pains 
-which  have  evidently  been  taken  to  understand  this  new 
development  of  combination,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  extent  oi 
translating  the  articles.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  ten  years  ago, 
that  a  scheme  which  was  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  old 
economic  teaching  as  to  the  relative  positions  and  claims  of 
Capital  and  Labour  would,  during  the  period  of  my  own  life, 
engage  the  attention  of  so  many  thinkers  and  writers.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  during  recent  years  considerable  modifications 
have  taken  plate  in  the  opinions  generally  held  in  r^ard  to 
these  practical  questions.  Old  notions  die  hard  in  England,  and 
we  seldom  leam  except  by  bitter  experience.  But  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  ignore  the  lessons  which  strikes  and  lock- 
outs with  their  inevitable  consequences  have  forced  upon  us. 
The  methods  I  am  testing  may  be  condemned  by  some  people, 
but  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  they  cannot  be  laid  aside 

*  The  New  Trades  Gmbinafion  Movement:  Its  PriDoiplee,  Method^  and 
PiogKBB.  B;  B.  J.  Smith.  With  tm  latroduction  bj  the  Bev.  J.  Oabtbb,  M.A., 
BuuT  of  Piuej  House,  Oxford,  [iziv.,  96  pp.  (hown  Sro.  2i.  Biringtons. 
London,  1899.] 
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sa  unworthy  of  notica  I  have  naturally  heen  interested  in 
reading  the  opinions  which  have  been  expresBed  in  so  many 
quarters,  more  especially  those  of  a  critical  character,  and  which 
give  evidence  of  a  desire  to  understand  the  subject  and  to  treat 
it  fairly,  no  matter  how  severely.  I  have  had  very  little  to 
complain  about  in  this  respect.  With  the  exception  of  one 
provincial  daily  newspaper,  my  modest  endeavour  to  ezplaia 
the  plan  has  been  received  in  a  spirit  with  which  I  cannot  find 
fault 

It  has  been  somewhat  instructiTe  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
suggestion  of  a  scheme  like  this  upon  the  minds  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  interests  concerned.  No  matter  how  much, 
some  people  may  try  to  deceive  themselves,  the  dividing  lino 
between  theory  and  practice  is  becoming  more  accentoated 
eveiy  year.  What  is  called  free  competition  (an  attractive  but 
most  misleading  term)  has  had  a  fairly  generous  and  complete 
trial  in  this  country.  Until  a  few  years  ago  one  could  more 
safely  declare  himself  an  infidel  as  to  the  Christian  faith  than  a 
doubter  as  to  free  competition  in  trade.  And  indeed  there  was 
every  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  the  phrase,  or  the  idea  it  is 
intended  to  convey,  with  which  one  can  find  fault.  It  is  in  the 
applicatiou  of  it  that  we  have  gone  wrong.  We  have  trained 
a  good  horse  to  death.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  even  when  supported  hy  the  trainer,  to  go  on  declaring 
that  the  horse  ia  all  right ;  but  it  is  the  jockey  who  has  to  ride 
the  horse,  and  the  owner  who  has  to  snfier  because  it  is  beaten, 
who  are  to  be  the  final  judges.  Free  competition  is  accepted  by 
all  as  a  grand  doctiine  while  they  are  buying,  but  tvhen  they 
happen  to  be  selling  they  are  apt  to  regard  it  differentiy.  The 
belief  that  manufacturers  ought  to  be  philanthropists  is  easy  of 
acceptance  l^  all  bat  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  those 
whom  they  have  to  compel  to  join  in  their  philanthropy.  But 
notwithstanding  the  hold  which  the  theory  of  free  competition 
has  obtained  in  this  country,  and  the  thorough  trial  it  has  had, 
we  are  to-day  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  shall  have  to 
cho(»e  in  the  future  between  "  rings  "  and  "  truste  "  which  aim  at 
a  complete  removal  of  all  competition  whatever,  or  some  mtoe 
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just  and  reasonable  method  whereby  each  person  may  get  what 
fairly  belongs  to  him  and  no  more. 

That  this  is  being  generally  recognized  is  evidenced  by  the 
way  in  which  my  articles  have  been  received.  The  economists, 
and  some  who  wonld  pose  as  such,  seem  to  be  divided  in  opinion, 
Qenerally  speaking  they  have  so  far  treated  the  proposal  as  one 
worth  discusaing ;  but,  as  is  perhaps  only  natural,  their  con- 
clusions seem  to  depend  largely  upon  their  preconceived  opinions. 
One  can  scarcely  expect  those  who  have  established  a  reputation 
as  the  able  exponents  of  a  theory  that  one  ought  to  sell  at  the 
best  prices  one  can  get,  whether  there  is  any  profit  on  them  or 
not,  to  forfeit  any  portion  of  that  reputation  by  acknowledging 
that  there  is  conmion  sense  in  a  proposal  which  would  compel 
all  to  sell  at  a  profit.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  answer 
to  a  representative  of  this  school  presently.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  received  irom  a  Ifurge  number  of  economists  of  tiie  new 
school  the  most  encouraging  letters  and  offers  of  help,  I  have 
evidence  that  in  nearly  eveiy  university  in  the  world  the 
principles  of  trade  combination  are  being  discussed,  and  lectures 
have  been  given  on  this  particular  scheme  in  Denmark, 
Qermany,  France,  and  America.  Further  explanations  are 
frequently  invited,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result, 
the  interest  is  no  doubt  spreading.  So  far  this  is  satisfactory, 
and  to  me  at  least  it  is  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  the  support 
comes  principally  from  those  who  try  to  do  something  more 
than  teach  in  a  merely  academic  fashion — that  is  to  say,  from 
those  who  mix  with  practical  men,  who  are  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  efifecta  of  cut-throat  competition,  strikes, 
and  lock-outs. 

Of  the  daily  newspapers  I  have  httle  to  say ;  they  are  no 
donbt  waiting  for  results,  and  do  not  generally  commit  them- 
selves beforehand.  Their  chief  object  at  present  seems  to  he 
to  report  such  records  of  the  doings  of  the  several  associations 
as  they  may  be  able  to  gather  from  any  casual  source  of 
information ;  bnt  the  result  is  seldom  helpful  to  those  who 
really  wish  to  understand  the  movement.  To  most  of  the  trade 
journals,  however,  I  owe  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  trouble  they 
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have  taken  in  collecting  information  which  has  enabled  them  to 
arrive  at  just  conclusiona  as  to  the  working  of  the  scheme 
wherever  it  has  been  thoroughly  adopted.  Here,  again,  we  have 
the  people,  who  being  brought  into  daily  contact  with  manu- 
facturers, workmen,  and  dealers,  have  learned  the  difference 
between  theoiy  and  practice. 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  article  to  reply,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  some  of  the  queations  sent  to  me  by  letter,  or  put  forward  in 
published  reviews  of  the  scheme.  I  shall  select  only  those  of 
importance,  and  which  probably  represent  the  feeling  of  many 
persons  from  whom  I  have  not  heard.  To  those  who  suppose 
that  I  am  an  enthusiast  only  I  have  nothing  to  say.  They  may 
be  right,  and  I  am  the  last  person  to  appeal  to  on  this  question. 
To  those  who  say  I  am  interested  in  this  movement  purely  trom 
pecuniary  considerations  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  wrong. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  this  concerns  any  one  excepting  the 
people  who  pay.  One  thing  no  one  can  deny — I  have  tried  my 
best  to  give  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  scheme,  so  as  to 
make  every  one  independent  of  its  originator. 

In  turning  to  a  much  more  serious  and  honest  kind  of  critic, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  modest  dedaration  as  to  a  former 
utterance.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  economic 
sdeoce.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  have  not  read  what 
economists  have  written.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  matters  no 
better  when  I  say  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  follow  them.  With  much  that  they  have  said  I  entirely 
agree,  but  mine  has  not  been  the  part  to  argue  only.  There 
were  certain  evils  to  be  remedied;  and  these  evils  had  to  be 
faced,  and  some  remedy  found  at  once.  Moreover,  any  practical 
experiments  in  this  direction  should  be  no  less  interesting  to  the 
theoretical  economist  than  to  the  man  of  aS'airs.  But,  of  course, 
in  launching  a  new  scheme  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  come  off 
scot  free,  and  so  I  have  to  answer  some  criticians  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Economic  Jov/mdl,  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Caiman.  And  since  so  many  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  come  from  other  quarters  are  embodied  in  this  statement. 
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I  might  almost  confine  myself  to  it.  There  ore,  however,  a  few 
objections  which  even  he  has  overlooked,  and  which  I  will 
include  in  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  Cannan'e  first  strictore  is  on  the  title  of  my  book.  He 
objects  to  the  word  "  new,"  becaase  "  it  implies  the  expectation 
that  there  will  never  be  anything  newer."  No  doubt  I  am 
responfiible  for  adopting  such  a  title,  and  there  is  no  excuse  in 
the  fact  that  this  name  was  given  to  my  work  by  my  critics 
long  before  I  published  my  book.  But  I  do  not  see  the  point  of 
his  remark,  and  in  any  case  it  ia  extremely  unimportant. 
Surely  the  last  thing  is  always  the  newest ;  and  even  he  does 
not  try  to  prove  that  there  is  anything  newer  at  present.  Bad 
or  good,  if  it  is  the  last  it  is  the  newest.  To  conclude  that  to 
call  a  thing  new  presupposes  that  "  there  will  never  be  anything 
newer  "  is  quite  in  keeping  with  some  of  the  other  arguments 
used.  He  says,  for  instance,  he  will  not  explain  the  details  of 
the  system  because  he  has — 

"  no  desire  to  render  Mr.  Smith  the  smallest  mite  of  assistaace  in  his 
work  of  enabJiog  a  few  small  trades  to  improve  the  coDditioD  of  their 
members  at  the  expense  of  the  millions  who  consume  their  products." 

This  means  that  he  will  give  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
scheme  and  its  consequences  without  describing  it,  and  then  ask 
his  readers  to  accept  his  conclusions  without  being  in  a  position 
to  judge  for  themselves.  It  is  a  common  enongh  form  of 
argument,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  his  readers  whether  this  is 
quite  what  they  want.  Again,  Mr.  Caonan  says  that  he  "  could 
not  if  he  would  explain  the  schema"  He  will  forgive  me  if  I 
accept  this  as  it  stands.  But  one  wonders,  naturally,  at  the 
courage  of  a  man  who  condemns  something  which  he  confesses 
he  cannot  explutL  Mr.  Cannan  pays  me  a  compliment  in 
regard  to  my  power  of  "  oral  exposition,"  but  laments  that  I  do 
not  make  my  "  written  account "  .  .  .  "  sufficiently  clear."  My 
month  is  closed  here,  and  I  can  only  refer  to  scores  of  other 
reviews  which  say  just  the  opposite.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
Mr.  Cannan's  power  of  comprehension  with  which  I  have  to 
deal.     His  comprehension  of  trading  matters  will  he  clearly 
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enough  seen  by  his  use  of  the  word  "  small "  in  the  sentence  I 
have  quoted.  The  trades  carrying  out  the  ^stem  include 
amongst  them  the  metal  rolling  trade,  the  electrical  fittings 
tr&de,  the  bedstead  trade,  and  the  fender  and  fire  brasses  trade. 
Mr.  Cannan,  who  knowe  nothing  about  any  of  them,  calls  them 
"  Bmall."  But  if  there  could  he  taken  out  of  his  life  all  that 
these  four  trades  bring  to  him,  he  might  be  more  economical, 
but  be  would  certainly  be  much  less  comfortable. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  hia  definition  of  the  scheme, 
except  with  one  word,  which  he  uses  because  he  must.  I  give 
his  definition  in  full : — ■ 

"Suffice  it  to  8^7  tliBt  Mr.  Smith  bases  bis  association  of  manU' 
facturers  and  workmen  ia  a  particular  trade  od  two  mBtn  principles  : 
(1)  DO  manufacturer  is  to  sell  an  article  at  a  price  below  what  the 
association  are  pleased  to  consider  the  proper  cost  of  production,  plus 
what  thaj  are  pleased  to  consider  the  proper  profit ;  (2)  the  workmea 
are  to  be  guaranteed  at  least  the  existing  wages,  and  to  be  given 
in  addition  a  bonus  varying  with  the  percentage  of  profit,  in  return 
for  which  the^  are  to  support  the  association  by  striking  against  any 
mannfacturer  who  sells  below  the  proper  price." 

Now,  the  word  I  object  to  is  "pleased."  It  presuppones  that 
manufacturers  can  do  whatever  they  hke  iu  the  matter — which 
is  not  correct;  and  that  they  would  be  fools  enough  to  ruin 
themselves  if  they  had  the  right  to  do  so — which  they  have  not. 
In  the  first  place,  profits  are  fixed  by  a  percentage  on  the  dead 
cost  ascertained  by  the  whole  trade,  and  afterwards  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  trade ;  and,  secondly,  these  profits 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  workpeople,  who  will  not  consent 
to  any  artificial  price  which  would  be  likely  to  drive  away 
trade.  Mr.  Cannan  has  read  all  this  in  the  book  he  reviews, 
80  he  evidently  thinks  it  is  of  no  consequence.  But  he  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  he  condemns. 
Will  he  point  out  a  single  trade  working  under  the  system 
which  has  been  "  pleased  "  to  put  on  a  profit  which  is  unfair 
in  the  economic  sense  ?  This  would  be  useful,  as  I  have  never 
yet  seen  an  economic  definition  of  fairness  as  applied  to  a 
manufacturer's  profits.    I  mean  that,  while  none  is  bold  enough 
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to  say  ih&t  manofactorera  should  sell  without  profit,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  plain  expression  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
at  least  to  get  so  much.  The  "  million  "  are  to  be  satisfied,  while 
the  producer — without  whom  the  million  would  be  in  a  bad 
way — must  be  left  to  look  after  himselt  Just  so,  but  no  sooner 
does  he  begin  to  do  this  than  he  gets  abused.  This  is  because 
he  often  tries  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way;  nevertheless,  there 
most  be  a  right  way.  Why  not  tiy  to  help  him  to  find  it  ? 
To  deny  that  in  the  race  of  competition  he  is  very  often  left 
behind,  hopelessly  beaten,  is  to  ignore  the  facta  which  have 
been  forced  upon  us  even  in  the  last  few  yeais  of  exceptional 
prosperity. 

But  it  is  fair  to  ask  how,  \mder  the  scheme  I  am  defending, 
the  manufacturer  is  prevented  from  aacrificiog  the  just  claims 
of  the  million  to  his  own  desire  to  become  rich — that  is,  to 
amass  wealth  unduly,  and  by  artificial  means  ?  I  have  always 
said  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  doing  this,  and  I  say 
so  etilL  Mr.  Cannan  assumes — utterly  disregarding  the  safe- 
guards described — that  it  will  he  just  as  easy  for  the  mana- 
&cturer  under  this  scheme,  as  under  any  other,  to  impose  upon 
the  public  some  unjust  price.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  clear  upon  tliis  point.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  try  again,  as  the  criticism  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance. I  advance  three  reasons  for  concluding  that  this 
should  not  happen.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Cannan  wUl  not  be  able 
properly  to  appreciate  the  first.  It  is  that  mannfiKturers,  when 
combined,  could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  to  do  it,  no  matter 
who  tT^ed  to  persuade  tiiem.  I  am  aware  that  this  will  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  only ;  but  the  best 
opinions  are  formed  on  some  kind  of  evidence.  I  depend  upon 
a  unique  experience,  which  Mr.  Cannan  cannot  claim  to  have 
enjoyed.  He  has  a  right  to  be  sceptical,  because  he  does  not 
know,  but  he  will  have  no  right  to  declare  that  I  am  wrong 
until  he  does  know.  For  ten  years  I  have  spent  my  whole 
time  in  testing  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  manufacturers 
on  the  question  of  &ir  profits,  and  I  have  ample  proof  that 
whatever  confidence  they  place  in  the  scheme  to-day  arises 
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quite  as  much  from  the  fact  that  it  is  opposed  to  anything 
beyond  a  fair  profit  aa  from  any  other  reason.  I  have  met 
with  manufacturers  many  a  time  who  individually  would  nse 
the  power  which  combination  provides  to  fleece  the  public ;  but 
I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  of  combined  manufacturers 
which  would  listen  to  them.  The  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
manufacturers  to  use  their  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  what  they  ought  to  have.  Can  Mr.  Oannan  deny  this  ? 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  "trusts,"  and  "rings,"  and  "pools;"  with 
these  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  am  not  responsible  for  their 
actions.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  the  mediaeval  trade  guilds  (which 
bore  s  superficial  resemblance  to  this  most  recent  form  of 
combination)  perished  by  reason  of  their  selfishness  and  ex- 
du^veness ;  bat  these  risks,  I  contend,  are  sufficiently  guarded 
against  under  the  conditions  of  my  scheme. 

But  I  am  aware  that  neither  my  opinion  nor  experience  will 
be  accepted  as  convincing  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Caiman  would 
like  to  know  how  undue  profits  are  made  impossible  under 
the  system.  I  am  always  taking  for  granted  that  he  does  not 
object  to  fair  profits — such,  for  instance,  as  he  would  expect 
for  writing  a  criticism  on  something  he  condemned ;  if  he  does 
not  believe  in  fair  profits,  I  shall  have  done  with  him  so  far 
as  argument  is  concerned.  My  second  reason  is  that  G^e  actual 
projit  ia  ao  vxU,  aacertaified  by  the  Byatejn  of  tdJd/ng  out  coata, 
and  from  the  fact  that  ii  ia  prirUed  avid  evreuXated  throughovi 
the  whole  association,  that  it  soon  lecomea  ptiUic  property,  aryd 
woiUd,  if  enxeaeive,  supply  auch  an  incentive  to  further  com- 
petition that  over  production  would  immediately  ensue.  Over 
production  always  means  bad  balance-sheets,  and  bad  balance- 
sheets  would  break  up  the  best  combination  in  the  world. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  system  I  support  places  no 
restrictions  whatever  on  people  who  wish  to  come  into  any 
trade. 

My  third  reason  may  appeal  even  to  Mr.  Cannon.  It  is  that 
the  icorkmen  who  are  partiea  to  the  agreement  have  not  con- 
sented, and  will  not  con-sent,  to  an  undue  projit  It  is  quite 
true  that  they  receive  on  additional  bonus  on  any  advance  on 
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selling  prices,  which  secures  to  their  employers  an  additional 
proSt;  bat  ihey  have  to  give  their  consent  to  the  advance. 
Now,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  those  who  do  not  know  them 
aaffidently,  that  workmen  will  always  take  extra  wages  and 
be  thankful,  no  matter  what  the  Conseqaencee  may  be.  I 
entirely  deny  this.  I  thought  so  once,  but  I  know  better  now, 
It  may  be  true  of  trade  unions,  which  are  formed  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  from  employers  all  that  can  bo  got, 
and  which  are  never  completely  informed  as  to  the  employers' 
real  position.  It  is  not  true  as  applied  to  unions  of  workpeople 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  assiBting  employers  to  obtain  fair 
profits,  and  to  accept  their  own  fair  share  of  those  profits  in 
the  shape  of  wages.  These  are  taken  into  confidence,  and  know 
as  well  as  their  employers  when  the  danger-point  has  been 
reached.  Workmen,  in  their  own  rough  and  ready  way,  are 
fine  economists.  They  know  that  if  undue  profits  drive 
away  trade  lai^  bonuses  will  not  compensate  for  short  time. 
They  also  know  that  excessive  profits  make  the  prices  of 
necessary  articles — especially  to  them — prohibitive.  If  I  am 
asked  on  what  I  base  this  assertion,  I  reply,  on  my  own  ex- 
perience of  what  the  workmen  in  these  combinations  have 
already  done.  They  will  not  permit  profits  to  become  excessive, 
and  have  questioned  many  times  the  necessity  for  any  increase. 
At  the  present  moment  one  of  the  largest  combinations  is  under 
scrutiny  by  an  independent  accountant,  called  in  by  the  work- 
men's section  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  advance 
was  justified.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  workpeople  would  care 
for  this  J  all  I  say  is,  that  the  representatives  whom  the  em- 
ployers meet  will  and  do,  and  these  govern  the  majority.  I 
must  leave  these  three  reasons  to  make  what  impression  they  can 
upon  the  minds  of  hesitating  critics ;  but  if  further  proofs  are 
wanted  they  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Cannan's  next  point  must  be  noticed,  although  it  almost 
assumes  the  guise  of  a  trap.  He  doubts  whether  the  workmen 
would  get  their  eqnaX  benefit.  "The  provision  that  wages 
should  not  be  reduced  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  minimum 
would  also  become  a  maximum  as  well."    Of  coutae,  I  know 
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he  is  a]la<)ing  to  the  wages,  and  not  to  the  bonuses  by  which 
they  are  supplemented,  although  the  two  combined  make  ap 
the  real  amount  the  workmen  get  for  their  lahoar.  If  I 
answered  in  the  negative,  I  suppose  he  would  say  that  there 
is  as  much  danger  in  excessive  wages  as  in  excessive  profits ; 
and  if  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  suppose  he  would  con- 
clude that  the  workmen  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  system. 
I  think  the  workmen  themselves  should  be  the  best  judges 
as  to  the  latter.  Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  be  wrong 
all  round.  In  most  trades  wages  are  unequal  in  the  separate 
wOTkshops.  Sometimes  there  are  good  reasons  for  this,  and 
sometimes  there  is  none.  Without  this  scheme  things  would 
probably  continue  as  they  were  or  grow  worse.  They  are  the 
trades  which  have  been  on  the  downward  grade  for  some  time, 
and  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope.  To  stem  the 
tide  counts  for  a  great  deal ;  to  add  a  bonus — which  really 
means  an  increase  of  wages — means  more.  Bat  the  minimum 
wages  only  apply  to  those  articles  mode  before  the  combination 
came  into  existence,  and  made  in  the  sune  way.  Even  these 
may  be  brought  before  the  wages  board  for  friendly  intervention, 
and  gross  irregularities  or  injustices  are  put  right  in  time.  Bat 
fashions  change,  and  new  methods  of  manufacture  are  con- 
tinually being  adopted ;  and  for  every  new  article,  as  for  every 
new  method  of  manufactore,  both  sides  have  a  right  to  apply 
to  the  board  to  fix  a  price.  This  price  is  fixed  entirely  on  the 
merits  of  the  cose,  and  it  has  no  connection  with  any  former 
price  paid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  without  strikes  and 
without  quarrels,  the  workmen  get  their  fair  prices  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  trouble  and  expense,  than  they  could  in  any  other 
way.  Any  other  method  would  involve  strikes,  which  all 
economists  agree  in  deprecating  if  they  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Cannon  seems  to  be  moved  by  the  fact  that  I  have  already 
admitted  that  I  write  "  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  workmen  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  what  is 
called  the  public."  He  odds  that  in  another  place  I  speak  of 
"that  otiier  section  of  the  public  called  the  consumer,"  and 
hence  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "only  in  this  grudging 
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way  "  can  I  recc^oize,  or,  at  least,  admit  the  consumer's  claims. 
I  might  well  reply  that  he  never  recognizes  the  claims  of  tiie 
manufacturer  and  workman  at  all,  and  that  he  is  quite  con- 
tent with  teaching  his  beloved  consumer  that  manufacturem 
and  workmen  are  lawful  prey.  But  I  do  reply  that,  conmder- 
ing  I  wrote  a  whole  article  on  the  consumers'  interests,  he 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  ignore  them.  Whether  or  not 
I  have  done  them  justice,  I  mast  leave  the  consumers  to  judge 
for  themselves.  But  Mr.  Cannan's  great  stronghold  is  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Addinsell  before  a  meeting  of  accountants. 
Here  he  finds  quotations  which  he  uses  without  giving  the 
context,  or,  it  would  appear,  without  really  comprehending 
what  they  mean.  He  taokes  much  of  a  remark  supposed  to 
be  addressed  to  manufacturers :  "  You  are  not  in  business  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  or  that;  you  are  in  business  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money — the  only  proof  of  success  is  your 
balance-sheet"  Now,  I  believe  I  have  said  this  more  than  once. 
Mr.  Cannan  dubs  the  remark  as  "  cynical,"  but  I  shall  not  con- 
test the  term.  Even  he  does  not  attempt  to  question  ite  truth. 
I  speak  of  things  as  I  find  them,  and  I  wish  he  did  also.  My 
remark  does  not  imply  that  manufacturers  feel  no  pride  con- 
cerning their  calling ;  it  states  a  bare  fact — ^that  the  object  of 
manufacturing  is  to  get  a  living  out  of  the  process.  I  think 
I  could  apply  this  also  to  literature,  even  to  that  termed 
"economic."  We  do  not  want  to  live  in  balloons.  Will  Mr. 
Cannan  tell  us  what  a  manufacturer's  object  really  is  ?  His 
allusion  to  the  people  "  who,  by  some  extraordinary  aberration 
of  intellect,  imagine  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  community  as  soon  as  they  have  described 
tiiemselves  as  makers  of  this  or  that,"  would  hardly  be  expected 
from  the  economic  guide  of  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  Will 
Mr.  Oannan  tell  us  who  are  the  people  who  can  most  naturally 
be  called  upon  to  support  the  persons  who  leam  a  business,  risk 
their  /apital,  and  give  their  time  and  brains  in  order  to  prodna, 
something  which  the  community  generally  must  have  ?  Kible 
the  very  paper  he  writes  on  ought  to  suggest  the  question. 
Mr.  Cannan  condescends  to  allude  to  the  chapter  q."     My 
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Interests  of  the  Comnimer"  although  he  evidently  does  not 
tiunk  much  of  it  He  b&jb  that  I  "adopt  the  old  plan  of 
pointing  ont  that  most  consumers  are  producers,  and  then 
asking  triumphantly,  how  what  benefits  producers  can  damage 
consumers  V  I  am  glad  the  argument  has  "  the  rime  of  age ; " 
it  vill  at  least  escape  the  charge  of  arrogance.  But  the  question 
has  evidently  been  asked  many  times,  and  therefore  deserves 
an  answer.  Mr.  Caunan  tries  to  answer  it  by  asking  another. 
He  puts  the  question  the  other  way  about.  He  asks,  "How 
what  damages  consumers  can  benefit  producers ! " — wishing  to 
convey  the  idea  that,  as  a  producer  is  also  a  consumer,  he  must 
always  share  the  consumer's  fate.  There  is  only  one  thing 
lacking  in  his  ailment — he  must  first  prove  the  "damage." 
He  has  put  a  word  into  my  mouth  which  I  did  not  use.  I 
have  always  contended  that  no  damage  can  come  to  any  one 
from  charging  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  a  manu&ctured 
article.  He  has  not  even  attempted  to  prove  that  it  coold. 
He  begs  a  premise,  and  then  goes  on  "triumphantly."  I  ask 
him  first  to  establish  his  premise.  He  can  only  do  so  by 
proving  that  no  damage  can  be  done  to  the  general  community 
by  strikes  and  bankruptcy,  but  that  fair  prices  are  damaging 
to  those  who  have  to  pay  them. 

Bat  in  his  next  sentence  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Cannan  gives 
away  his  whole  case.    I  will  quote  it  entirely. 

"You  ctiQ  benefit  the  producers  in  one,  two,  or  even  a  coasiderable 
Dumber  of  trades,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  bargain  between  them 
and  other  producers  to  their  advantage,  but  it  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  you  cannot  do  this  with  all  trades.  A.  may  drive  a  better  bargain 
with  B.,  C,  D.,  and  the  rest  down  to  Z.,  and  B.  may  drive  a  better 
bargain  with  A.,  C,  D.,  and  the  rest,  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  can 
be  carried  right  through  the  alphabet.  This  seems  to  have  been  put 
in  a  rough  sort  of  way  hy  the  questioner  who  asked  Mr.  Smith  how 
the  community  generally  can  benefit  by  having  to  pay  higher  prices 
mil  round  P  To  this  hts  answer,  which  is  by  no  means  clear,  seems  to 
fat.  in  the  first  place  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  want  to  raise 
(>(^^  all  round,  but  only  the  prices  of  the  things  which  he  and  his 


"that' 


lelL" 


hence  d.1  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Cannan  speaks  about  the  producer 
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as  though  he  were  not  a  consnmer  as  well ;  hat,  to  make  his 
at^ment,  which  he  afterwards  elahorates,  worth  anything,  we 
most  recognize  the  £act  that  any  "  better  bargain  "  made  mnst 
\»  reciprocal ;  so  that  while  something  is  gained  on  either 
band,  something  is  also  surrendered.  But  I  welcome  the  ad- 
missiim  that  so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  would  be  required 
in  showing  the  number  of  trades  which  the  scheme  might 
benefit  Even  Mr.  Cannan  can  see  that  a  "  considerable  number  " 
of  trades  might  find  salvation  in  it;  but  because  it  could  not 
improve  the  "  great  industry  of  agriculture "  which  he  after* 
wards  instances,  he  concludes  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  "  the 
ploughman  who  is  to  go  without  his  butcher's  meat  in  order 
that  the  bedstead-maker  may  have  his  fill."  Now,  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  a  discusaion  on  the  agricultural  question. 
I  will  only  say  that  there  are  as  many  silly  things  said  about 
it  as  are  said  about  manufacturing  interests.  I  have  spent 
months  in  trying  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  how  far  it  is  possible 
for  a  comfortable  existence  to  be  gained  from  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  ten-acre  and  even  four-acre  plots.  I  am  constantly 
visiting  the  region  of  the  "  ploughman,"  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  how,  by  paying  one  shilling  each  more  for  the  two 
or  three  bedsteads  he  buys  during  his  whole  life,  he  will  be 
deprived  of  his  butcher's  meat  But  if  the  ploughman  is  fool 
enough  to  go  on  working  for  starvation  wages,  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  more  intelligent  mechanic  should  consent  to 
do  BO.  If  tiie  agricultural  industiy,  because  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, cannot  command  a  fairly  remunerative  return  for  the 
capital  and  labour  employed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  manu- 
facturing iudnstries  cannot,  or  should  not  If  Mr.  Cannan'a 
argument  is  that  because  some  do  badly  all  ought  to  do  badly, 
I  do  not  agree  with  him.  But  I  am  content  to  leave  the 
agricultural  difSculty  to  those  who  can  cope  with  it.  I  am 
satisfied  with  trying  to  improve  the  position  of  those  who 
could  do  much  better  for  themselves  by  adopting  better  methods, 
and,  as  on  Mr.  Cannan's  own  testimony,  there  are  a  "  considerable 
number,"  the  programme  will  be  quite  large  enough. 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Cannan's   remarks  about  "justice."     My 
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appeal  was  not  made  to  snch  critics  as  he;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  justice  is  one  of  the  things  which  enter  into  his 
calculations.  But,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  controversy, 
I  may  state  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  person  to  whom  he 
refers  as  having  put  a  question  to  me  "  in  a  rough  sort  of 
way  "  was  a  buyer,  the  proprietor  of  a  so-called  "  Co-operative 
store,"  whose  one  object  in  life  was  to  bay  cheaply  and  sell 
dearly  in  a  small  town  where  he  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly. 
The  extravagant  prices  he  charged  were,  as  many  of  the 
audience  afterwards  told  me,  a  scandal ;  but,  being  a  large 
buyer,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
anything.  He  was  very  angry  because  the  bedstead  association, 
and  many  others,  bad  at  last  compelled  him  to  do  so.  In  his 
protest  he  used  the  word  "selfish,"  at  which  his  audience 
naturally  smiled.  Kr.  Cannan  is  also  veiy  jealoos  concerning 
bis  class.  Because  the  late  Professor  Freeman  was  a  mere 
historian,  he  will  not  admit  that  he  could  also  be  anything  of 
an  economist.  Perhaps  not;  yet  he  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  that  Mr.  Cannan  would  say.  I  quoted  him  because  hia 
remark  so  frankly  disclosed  the  want  of  contact  with  tiie 
people  about  whom  he  wrote.  Competition  does  not "  find  its 
own  level,"  or  "provide  its  own  cure,"  unless  the  combination 
which  Mr.  Cannan  condemns  takes  place.  Does  Mr.  Cannan 
mean  that,  because  Professor  Freeman  was  not  an  economist, 
he  was  no  authorify  ?  If  so,  I  agree  with  him.  But  does  he 
agree  with  Professor  Freeman  ?  If  so,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
venturing  to  give  him  the  support  of  the  professor's  opinion. 
If  he  only  mentions  the  reference  in  order  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  Mr.  Smith  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  economists,  about  whom 
he  knows  nothing,"  he  is  welcome  to  the  conclusion,  although 
it  is  as  wrong  as  the  others  at  which  he  seems  to  have  arrived. 
There  are  economists  and  economista,  hut  no  one  is  compelled 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  any  one  of  them  without  evidence; 
and  when  such  doctrines  are  dead  agunst  the  facts,  the  title 
of  the  teacher  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cannan 
is  free  to  air  his  own  profound  knowledge  as  moch  as  be  pleases, 
but  he  will  have  to  write  very  differently  before  he  can  convince 
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the  maaofatiburers  of  this  coimtty  of  his  atjUity  to  deal  witii 
their  case.  His  profound  contempt  for  their  interests,  and  Ms 
cold-blooded  assumption  that  they  ought  to  be  sacrificed  for 
(be  benefit  of  the  buyer,  from  the  ploughman  upwards,  scarcely 
bespeaks  an  impartial  judgement 

la  dealing  with  Mr.  Cannan's  next  pointy  I  wish  also  to  reply 
to  others  who  have  used  the  same  argument,  or  asked  the  same 
qne&tions.  It  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
deserves  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with  than  it  has  been  np  to  the 
present.  There  is  also  some  misnnderstanding  to  remove  which 
has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  my  own  method  of  explanation.  It 
is  assumed — more  especially,  it  would  appear,  from  the  paper 
on  Cost>taldng,  given  by  Mr.  Addinsell  before  a  meeting  of 
chartered  accountants — that,  under  this  system,  the  advantages 
derived  from  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  new  machinery,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the 
consumer,  as  the  whole  of  the  saving  would  have  to  be  retained 
by  the  manufacturer  I '  But,  in  fact,  Mr.  Addinsell's  illustration 
only  applies  to  the  particular  trade  he  is  dealing  with,  and  his 
mention  of  machinery  is  confined  to  the  various  kinds  of 
machinee  used  by  the  difierent  makers  in  this  trade  alone,  Hia 
argument  is  that  the  difierence  in  the  kinds  of  machines  makes 
BO  slight  a  difierence  to  the  cost  of  production  that  it  was  found 
annecessaiy  to  provide  for  it.  This  is  a  very  difierent  thing 
from  saying  that  all  trades  ignore  the  saving  by  machinery,  or 
any  other  improvement,  although,  as  the  sentence  stands,  it  is 
quite  open  to  that  constniction.  That  Mr.  C&nnan  has  so  con- 
structed it  is  clear  from  his  remark — 

"I  do  not  see  how  any  impartial  person,  after  reading  Mr.  Smith's 
book,  especisllf  the  chapter  by  Mr.  AdditiBell,  can  doubt  that  the  New 
Trades  Combination  Scheme  is  inimical  to  improvement." 

If  it  were,  it  would  require  no  other  condemnation,  and  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  it.  But  inadequate  as  former  explanations  may 
have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Cannao  can  have  arrived 

'  There  a  a  muprint  in  this  paper,  on  p.  4S,  line  25,  which  ia  calculated  to  mia- 
lead.    The  word  "trade"  should  be  "biuineu." 
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at  so  sweeping  a  conclusion  in  the  face  of  sach  paasages  as 
this — 

"  But  here  it  is  neoeBsarj  to  mention  that  it  b^  no  means  follows 
that  these  price-lists  are  identical.  There  are  very  few  manafactnring 
trades  indeed  which  need  identical  price-lists.  The  principle  npon 
which  the  cost-sheets  are  made  up  gives  sufficient  scope  to  each  manu- 
facturer to  follow  bis  own  inclination  in  the  compilation  of  hte  selling- 
prices.  Should  he  care  to  make  common  articleB  onlj,  light  in  weight, 
rough  in  finiab,  badl;  packed,  he  ie  at  Ubert;  to  do  so.  He  has  only 
to  set  down  the  actnal  quantity  of  material  used,  the  actual  processes 
through  which  each  article  passes,  the  actual  expense  incurred  in 
preparation  for  the  market.  Cheap  articles  must  be  mannfactured — 
the  public  demand  them — and  when  produced  they  must  be  sold  at 
their  true  value.  This  gives  every  small  maker,  or  the  maker  of 
common  goods,  either  large  or  small,  a  fair  chance.  All  that  is  de- 
manded of  him  is  that  to  the  cost  of  production — taken  out  on  associa- 
tion lines — there  has  been  added  the  proper  portion  of  profit.  The 
maker  of  better  articles,  coating  more  to  produce,  must  charge  higher 
prices"  {p.  31). 

Now,  although  this  is  not  bo  explanatory  as  it  might  be — 
simply  because  it  does  not  especially  mention  improvements  by 
machinery  or  new  methods  by  which  certain  processes  by  band 
labour  would  be  avoided — the  fact  that  it  distinctly  states  that 
only  the  actnal  processes  through  which  the  article  passes  have 
to  be  set  down  in  the  cost,  ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  "any 
impartial  person"  from  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
scheme  is  "inimical  to  improvements." 

But  even  in  Mr.  Addinseli's  paper  there  is  a  passage  which 
Mr.  Cannan  has  certainly  read,  aa  he  quotes  from  it,  and  which 
does  not  support  his  assumption.  Mr.  Addlnaell  has  just  stated 
that  "each  member  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  whichever  process  he 
pleases,  but  the  one  be  selects  must  be  charged  at  the  rate 
provided  by  the  schedules,"  which  should  in  itself  suggest  to  an 
ordinary  reader  that  the  various  methods  and  processes  are 
provided  for  at  their  true  value  by  common  agreement.  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say — 

"Yon  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  'Is  not  this  giving  away  a  trade 
secret,  and  giving  np  a  trade  advantage  7 '    My  answer  is,  there  is  no 
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*  secret '  aboat  it.  The  migrfttion  of  workpeople  prevents  this.  It  ia 
parel;  a  matter  of  opmion  as  to  trbich  is  the  beat  method.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  maaufacturer  will  change  hia  methods  becaase  aootber 
maker  thinks  he  haa  a  better  one.  Moreover,  the  improvement  is 
generally  problematical,  as  the  discussion  soon  shows.  As  for  the 
advantage,  the  new  method  secures  it  to  the  right  person  instead  of 
giving  it  away.  Before  he  joins  an  association,  the  maker  in  pos- 
session of  the  advantage  gives  it  away  to  bis  customers.  Afterwards 
he  has  to  retain  it.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have  done  a  little  more 
trade,  although  this  is  seldom  proved  ;  but,  even  if  he  did,  the  value  of 
the  assooiation  is  more  to  him  than  the  trade  thus  obtained.  It  is  a 
favourite  saying  of  the  promoter  of  this  ajrstem,  *Y<tu  are  not  in 
business  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  or  that ;  you  are  in  business 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money — the  only  proof  of  succeaa  is  your 
balance-sheet.'  Another  of  his  teachinge  is,  '  If  yon  have  a  real  im- 
provement in  your  methods,  the  law  gives  you  the  right  to  protect  it. 
If  you  do  not  protect  it,  you  cannot  complain  if  others  value  it  at  your 
own  eatimate.  If  it  is  not  worth  protecting,  it  is  worth  nothing.' 
I  may  say  that  it  is  part  of  the  system  to  acknowledge  and  protect 
patent  rights.  Sometimes  it  is  done  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another, 
by  mntual  consent,  but  the  right  and  advantage  are  never  ignored " 
(p.  46). 

Now,  the  eeaential  meaning  of  this  passage  is  summed  op  in 
the  last  two  sentences.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  real  improve- 
ment,  either  by  machineiy  or  otherwise,  is  effected  in  any  trade, 
except  by  some  invention  which  the  inventor  is  only  too  glad 
to  be  able  to  patent.  I  accept  Mr.  Addinsell's  quotation  as  quite 
correct  If  an  improved  method,  which  really  and  tangibly 
reduces  the  cost  of  production,  is  eidopted  by  one  member  of  an 
association  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  protect  it,  or  who 
would  not  incur  the  cost  of  protection,  it  will  be  adopted  by 
every  member  of  the  trade  in  a  very  short  tima  It  is  quite  true 
that  manufacturers  do  not  change  their  methods  without  being 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  doing  so,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  change  them  qnickly  enough  when  they  see  they  must.  If 
the  improvement  is  not  patented,  they  will  seize  upon  it  without 
compunction ;  if  it  is,  they  will  pay  royalty  for  the  right  to  use 
it;  or  if  they  cannot  get  consent  to  this,  they  will  set  their  wits 
to  work  to  find  oat  some  other  method  equally  good.    This  is 
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80  obvionB  a  &ct  th&t  I  should  have  supposed  everybody  knew 
it  And,  as  Mr.  Addinsell  explicitly  states,  when  each  a  right 
or  advantage  teally  exists,  it  is  Tiever  igviored.  As  an  iUus- 
tration,  I  may  say  that  I  have  patented  several  inventions  in 
my  own  trade,  all  of  which  have  been  offered  to  my  competitors 
for  a  Eoual]  royalty.  The  advantage  to  the  public  of  such 
inventions  is  that  the  schedtded  price  for  that  particular  process 
is  lowered,  the  cost  works  out  at  a  less  sum,  and  the  selling 
price  is  therefore  reduced.  I  should  add  that  in  associations, 
where  good  feeling  natoraJly  prevails,  the  right  to  use  these 
invuitions  is  much  more  freely  granted  than  in  trades  having 
no  assocsiation.  To  make  my  answer  to  Mr.  CaimaQ  complete, 
I  have  only  to  add  that,  in  the  terms  of  alliance  with  the  work- 
people, tiiere  is  a  special  article  binding  them  to  agree  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  or  any  improved  method  whereby 
the  cost  of  production  may  be  reduced.  This  is  insisted  upon 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  alliance  to  keep  level 
with  the  times,  by  supplying  the  public  with  a  cheaper  article, 
and  so  increasing  the  demand.  I  think,  then,  Z  have  a  right  to 
repeat  my  former  demand  for  any  one  to  instance  a  trade  in 
combination  which  is  not  fully  carrying  this  principle  into  daily 
practice.  As  this  constitutes  Mr.  Cannan's  chief  objection  to 
the  scheme,  may  I  ask  if  he  is  now  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Cannan  ends  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  students  of 
economics,  which  I  should  sincerely  wish  to  support    He  asks — 

*'  Ought  we  not  to  abandon  for  a  while  our  researcheB  into  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  onr  science,  and  devote  ouraelvea  to  the  task  of 
ezplainiDg  to  a  wider  public  bow  competition  works  P  " 

The  more  trustworthy  economists  have  done  ibis  already.  And 
I  can  set  against  Mr.  Cannan's  severe  strictures  the  comm<Hi- 
sense  review  of  the  combination  scheme  in  the  New  York 
Nation,  written,  I  believe,  by  an  eminent  professor  of  econcHuic 
history,  and  many  others.  But  before  Mr.  Caiman  can  worthily 
fulfil  this  important  task,  he  will  have  to  serve  his  apprentice- 
ship. He  will  have  to  study  practical  afiairs  as  well  as 
abstract  theories,  and  he  will  have  to  learn  that  "  competition  " 
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is  a  wide  tenn,  which,  while  it  includes  mnch  that  is  good,  also 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  know  of  no  better  trajnisg  for 
ancb  a  purpose  than  to  invest  all  one's  av^lable  capital  in  some 
manntactaring  bnsineas,  where  lawless  competition  has  done  its 
best  and  its  worst,  and  then  try  to  make  a  decent  living  out  of 
it.  After  such  an  experience  we  should  probably  have  a  very 
different  account  of  how  competition  works  thaa  that  which  is 
sometimes  put  forward ;  at  all  events,  practical  men  of  business 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America  (where  they  have  enjoyed  the 
most  complete  experience  of  what  unlimited  competition  really 
means),  are  rapidly  losing  confidence  in  the  shibboleths  of  the 
old  school  of  political  economy,  and  are  deliberately  taking  steps 
to  bring  the  competitive  forces  under  some  sort  of  rational,  and 
I  may  even  add  moral,  controL 

E.  J.  Smith. 
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SINCE  1864,  when  John  Ruskin  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill  began 
their  phil&nthropic  work,  up  to  the  last  scheme  completed 
a  month  ago,  when  Lord  Bf^eheiy  opened  the  Shoreditch 
Municipal  Dwellings,  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  activity 
directed  towards  improving  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  London. 
Oar  papers  and  magazines  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject, 
that  no  one  shoald  now  be  ignorant  of  the  evils  and  difficulties 
that  existed  and  stilt  exist  Health  Acts  and  the  creation  of 
open  spaces  have  already  transformed  many  parts  of  the  city. 
I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  speak  of  these  great  public  works, 
carried  out  by  powerful  civic  bodies,  bat  rather  of  a  humbler 
though  no  less  necessary  kind  of  work.  This  paper  is,  in  fact, 
a  plea  for  better  slum  management,  which  has  been  and  can  be 
carried  out  by  educated  women. 

In  order  cleu-Iy  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  work,  we 
should  begin  by  briefly  enumerating  the  various  agencies  already 
engaged  in  dealing  with  the  housing  problem.  The  working 
classes  of  London  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  sections : 
First,  the  lower  middle  class  employee  and  the  comfortable 
artdson,  earning  from  SOs.  to  £3  a  week.  Secondly,  the  unskilled 
labourer,  and  the  workman  with  intermittent  work,  or  who  from 
some  physical  or  mental  defect  is  unable  to  earn  a  high  wage. 
Thirdly,  the  disorderly,  thriftless,  lazy,  or  criminal  people. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  continual  ascending  and  descending  among 
these  classes,  and  many  subdivisions  are  recognized  by  the 
working  man  himsetf,  the  expression  used  to  denote  inferiority 
always  being  "  so-and-so  is  no  class."  Eut  only  the  initdated 
can  perceive  the  boundary  lines. 

To  house  these  people  many  agencies  are  at  work,  some  good 
and  some  bad.    In  the  first  rank  I  would  mention  the  Gninees 
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Trust  and  Peabody  Trnst,  whose  well-planned,  Bubatantially 
built  dwellings  are  dotted  all  over  London.  These  companies 
are  snbudized,  and  are  able  to  let  tenements  at  lower  rents  than 
the  Burrounding  properties  to  poor  and  respectable  tenants 
whoee  weekly  wage  averages  from  19s,  to  288.  Next  I  wotild 
place  the  numerous  companies  conducted  on  a  purely  commercial 
basis,  whose  properties  for  the  most  part  consist  of  huge  blocks 
of  buildings  (South  London  is  full  of  them),  managed  generally 
by  a  caretaker  on  the  spot.  These  cater  for  the  respectable 
artisan  class.  Then  come  the  County  Council  and  Municipal 
Dwellings,  whose  admirably  constructed  buildings  are  an  object 
lesson  how  we  ought  to  house  the  skilled  artisan,  on  whose 
efildency  so  much  depends.  Again  there  are  companies,  not 
purely  commercial,  which  limit  their  profits  to  4  or  5  per  cent, 
in  order  to  use  all  their  surplus  funds  for  philanthropic  purposes ; 
either  for  building  more  houses  of  the  same  class,  or  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  their  tenants,  or  for  a  tenants'  benefit  fund,  in 
the  form  of  a  bonus,  or  entertainment,  or  sick  fund,  as  the 
directors  decide.  These  companies  endeavour  to  house  a  poor, 
respectable  class,  and  their  rents  are  slightly  below  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  private  builder,  who  covers 
eveiy  available  space  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  innumer- 
able rows  of  small  two-storied  houses,  bo  familiar  to  us  all; 
collecting  the  weekly  rents  by  an  agent  who  naturally  tf^es 
little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants.  There  is  also  an 
immense  amount  of  scattered  property,  managed  for  private 
owners  from  solicitors'  of&ces,  a  clerk  or  sgent  of  some  kind 
collecting  the  rents.  This  kind  of  property  often  comes  into  the 
market  from  want  of  efficient  management,  and  falls  a  prey  (0 
the  man  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  slums 
— the  house  speculator,  whether  English  or  Jewish.  This  sort 
of  person  buys  not  to  keep  but  to  sell ;  during  his  brief  tenure, 
he  employ  underpaid  collectors  and  bad  workmen  to  collect  his 
rents  and  do  his  repairs ;  and  his  one  idea  is  to  get  as  much 
money  as  he  can  and  spend  as  Uttle  as  possible  npon  his  tenants. 
As  a  natural  result,  this  system  encouri^^  immoral  living  and 
overcrowding ;  for  three  families  in  a  room  pay  better  than  one. 
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and  tiiieves,  keepera  of  houses  of  ill  fame,  couiere,  baby  farmers, 
and  all  the  criminal  brood  are  regular  with  their  rent,  in  order 
to  avoid  coming  nnder  the  noUce  of  the  police.  These  the 
apeeolator  keeps  sandwiched  between  his  more  respectable 
tenants,  contaminating  by  their  evil  neighbourhood  the  morally 
weak,  and  providing  an  easy  descent  into  their  own  ranks.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  class  of  landlord  has  the  monopoly 
of  the  worst  kind  of  tenants,  but  he  certainly  does  tolerate  and 
encourage  them.  The  best  housing  companies  eject  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered;  and  the  Ooimty  Council,  which 
clears  great  ase&s  of  this  mixed  population,  will  not  rehouse 
tbem  in  its  new  monicipal  buildings.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
get  bold  of  the  slums,  and  bring  the  occupants  under  some  sort 
of  efiective  control  By  "  slum  "  I  do  not  mean  bouses  or  blocks 
with  bad  drains,  bulging  walls,  leaking  roofs,  and  incapable  of 
repair,  but  simply  neglected,  filthy  houses  and  blocks  filled  with 
disorderly  tenants. 

In  reference  to  the  great  difficulty  of  adeq^ustely  dealing  with 
this  lowest  class,  the  following  proposal  by  Mr.  John  Mann 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  be  effective. 

"The  power  of  the  laDdlord  for  good  or  evil  is  practically  unique, 
the  inflaence  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  tenants  is  the  most 
powerful  known  to  them.  The  landlord  is  indeed  able  to  aay  '  go,  and 
be  goeth,*  'behave  or  leave,'  and  it  is  this  power  which  I  wish  to  see 
directed  entirely  for  good.  I  say,  let  no  bad  characters  find  it  possible 
to  get  a  shelter  at  all  unless  under  controL  They  degrade  the  pro- 
perties they  enter,  and  they  degrade  their  neighbours  ;  if  they  will  not 
behave  and  reform,  then  they  must  perforce  find  a  resting-place  some- 
where under  control — in  the  licensed  lodging-house,  the  workhouse, 
the  lunatic  asylum,  the  infirmary,  the  labour  colony  or  the  gaol.  And 
I  suggest  that  we  shonld  also  provide  another  alternative — Municipal 
Houses,  of  the  plainest  sort,  for  ejected  tenants,  and  under  something 
akin  to  police  superviBioD,  I  am  emboldened  to  say  that  it  is  better 
to  place  upon  the  rates  the  cost  of  new  houses  for  the  dangerous  classes 
than  to  pay  in  the  end  perhaps  twice  as  mnch  for  them  as  prisoners, 
paupers,  or  Innatics.  Bemember,  I  do  not  say  free  houses,  but  rate- 
aided  houses.  Of  course  such  buildings  would  have  close  attention 
from  various  obaritable  organizations,  and  cases  ef  real  hardship  wonld 
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be  seen  readily  and  dealt  with  adequately  as  they  cannot  be  at 
preeent."  • 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Mann's  remarks,  I  should  say,  as  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  that  the  alleged  immediate  need 
of  houses  for  the  working  people  of  Loudon  has  been  exagge- 
rated. It  is  siud  that  the  need  is  so  argent  that  all  the  old 
agencies  have  proved  insufBcient,  and  the  only  way  to  get  our 
people  decently  and  cheaply  housed  is  to  sweep  away  vested 
interests,  and  ^ve  our  public  authorities  powers  to  acquire  land 
and  build  a  new  London  whose  seventh  story  wilt  rise  above 
the  fog. 

But,  in  fact,  I  have  never  found  that  my  respectable  tenants 
could  not  find  a  house,  though  I  have  found  that  the  disrepa- 
table  tenant  I  wished  to  send  away  could  not  find  ona  He  is 
the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  for  him  that  the  authorities 
must  provide  houses  of  an  absolutely  difierent  kind  from  those 
that  they  are  at  present  providing.  To  deal  with  this  class  is 
the  chief  problem  before  us,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  cannot 
be  solved  by  private  individuals  or  private  companies.  On  the 
other  hand,  hotising  companies  are  quite  competent  to  lodge 
poor  but  respectable  tenants  in  comfort  at  moderate  rents  in 
spite  of  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  o£  wages  and  materials,  and 
yet  pay  their  shareholders  a  satisfactory  dividend.  I  know  of 
an  excellent  company  which  is  housing  people  at  cheaper  rates 
than  the  public  authorities ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
all  this  talk  of  taking  the  housing  of  London  out  of  private 
hands  has  helped  for  the  time  to  paralyze  private  enterprise.  One 
housing  company  has  actually  sold  its  property  for  fear  of 
possible  confiscation  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  much  can  be  done  by  individual  effort  to  alleviate 
the  present  distress  by  helping  to  remake  the  homes  of  the 
people ;  for  it  is  possible  to  purchase  whole  blocks  and  streets, 
which  are  at  present  noisome  slums,  and  to  establish  a  benefi- 
cent rule  over  them  by  the  extraordinary  powers  belonging  to 
a  landlord.  And  for  this  purpose  women  have  special  aptitudes. 
■  StOer  Soumfor  tht  Poor :  Will  They  Pay  f    [Andenon.    Olasgoir,  1809.] 
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We  need  not  forget  the  warning, "  Tis  good  to  have  a  giant's 
strength,  but  tyrannona  to  use  it  aa  a  giant ; "  but  in  this  work, 
among  the  decivilized  sections  o£  society,  a  good  despotism  is 
for  a  time  the  only  cure.  Women  are  bom  rulers,  if  we  may 
accept  Ruskin's  authority.  Not  every  man  aspires  to  be  a  king, 
bat  every  woman  aspires  to  be  a  queen ;  and  it  is  this  tendency 
towards  rule  that  makes  her  of  use  in  a  London  slum.  In  soch 
a  quarter  no  rule  worthy  of  the  name  exists  at  all ;  but  every 
man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  be  it  to  break  every 
panel  in  the  doors  of  his  rented  house,  or  all  his  own  furniture, 
or  bis  wife's  head,  or  to  keep  his  neighbours  awake  all  night  by 
a  horrid  din. 

Women's  peculiar  work  has  always  been  keeping  house ;  it 
is  now  almost  an  instinct,  and  hoose  management  is  only  house- 
keeping on  a  large  scale.  Instead  of  one  house  to  keep  clean, 
wholesome,  and  happy,  some  of  ns  have  two  or  three  hundred ; 
instead  of  one  dispute  to  settle  among  the  children,  we  may 
have  a  score  to  settle  among  the  tenants ;  instead  of  £10  house- 
keeping money,  we  may  have  £100.  We  may  have  a  staff 
of  workmen  to  look  after  instead  of  a  staff  of  servants,  and  we 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  wholesome  condition  and  moral 
tone  of  onr  tenants,  workmen,  and  houses  as  for  the  welfare  of 
our  own  house,  children,  and  servants.  And  for  this  wider 
sphere  of  work  we  need  the  same  qualifications — orderliness, 
power  of  rapid  judgement,  eyes  that  see,  perception  of  character, 
economy  in  buying,  knowledge  of  sanitation,  and,  above  tUI, 
the  capacity  to  exercise  a  firm  rule  which  will  fit  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  creatures  for  whom  we  are  working. 

I  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  what  is  being  done  in  this 
directioiL  About  fifteen  mouths  ago  a  block  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  an  excellent  housing  company,  which 
was  in  a  very  bad  state,  materially  and  morally.  The  com- 
pany bought  the  block  and  put  a  lady  in  chai^  The  lady 
kept  the  same  caretaker  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  old 
tenants.  She  has  had  it  in  hand  a  year,  and  it  is  now  in 
perfect  order,  clean  and  quiet,  aa  pleasant  a  place  to  live  in 
as  South  London  can  afford.     Now,  quite  recently  a  master 
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workman  in  my  employ  told  me  that  he  used  to  work  at  this 
place ;  and  on  being  asked  why  the  former  company  had  sold  the 
property :  "  Oh  t "  he  replied,  "  they  could  make  nothing  of  it ; 
it  was  a  sbocking  place.  I  refused  to  work  tiiere  myself,  for 
all  my  tools  disappeared.  The  place  was  full  of  thieves  and 
disreputable  characters.  I  have  found  sixteen  sleeping  in  a 
room.  My  company  was  glad  to  sell"  Management  has 
changed  all  that. 

Again,  a  lady  I  trained  toak  over  a  Westminster  slum  eight 
or  nine  months  ago.  This  slum  had  been  the  despair  of  the 
clergy  and  the  district-visitor  for  long  years.  An  influential 
local  committee  was  formed,  which  rented  the  property,  and 
appointed  this  lady  to  manage  it.  The  houses  were  got  into 
thorough  reptur,  a  great  proportion  of  the  tenants  were  kept, 
and  in  eight  months  the  slum  had  vanished.  The  committee 
are  now  considering  the  advisability  of  renting  an  adjoining 
slum. 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  exactly  how  this  transformation  ia 
accomplished,  I  had  better  give  my  own  experience.  Eighteen 
months  ago  I  went  to  see  an  afiable  solicitor,  who,  I  had  heard, 
was  the  owner  of  some  very  disorderly  blocks  in  the  city.  I  told 
him  that  some  tenants  of  mine  in  an  adjoining  block  could  get 
no  rest  at  night  because  of  the  brawling  and  quarrelling  that 
continually  took  place  in  his  block,  and  that  the  conduct  on 
the  roof  of  boys  and  rough  girls  among  the  thieving  gang  was 
a  great  scandal.  He  was  quite  polite,  and  said  that  he  would 
inquire  into  these  things;  but  he  also  informed  me  that  he 
never  went  near  the  place  himself,  that  his  clerk  got  the  rents 
from  the  caretaker,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  rent  he 
got,  and  with  what  he  knew  of  the  place,  and  so  on.  However, 
though  he  promised  to  see  if  what  I  complained  of  could  be 
remedied,  nothing  was  don&  Shortly  afterwards  these  blocks 
were  bought  by  a  good  company,  and  I  was  put  ia  charge. 
Then,  when  several  thefts  and  assatilts  occurred,  I  went  to  the 
pohce-station  and  caused  great  amusement  by  my  complaints 
and  an  appeal  for  more  police  eupervifflon.  "The  place  had 
been  like  that  for  eleven  years,"  I  was  told.    "It  would  never 
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be  any  better.  There  had  always  been  a  gang  of  roughs,  and 
when  one  gang  was  dispersed  asotiier  formed.  There  was  not 
one  honest  man  or  woman  in  (he  whole  block ;  they  were  either 
thieves  or  re-sellers  of  stolen  goods.  The  police  could  not 
interfere  wiUi  the  gambling  on  the  abairs,  nor  with  bad  characters 
sleeping  on  the  stairs,  etc." 

Next  I  wrote  to  Scotland  Yard,  bat  only  received  the  reply 
that  round  these  spedal  blocks  there  was  a  reign  of  peace 
and  security.  Happily  within  a  few  days  of  this  reply,  a 
bad  burglary  took  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
we  had  a  "  fised-point "  representative  of  the  law  for  a  month 
beside  the  block.    This  gave  us  a  little  peace  to  be^  work. 

The  dirt  of  the  courts,  stairs,  roofs,  and  rooms  was  indescri- 
bable. Few  of  the  gas-lampa  would  light;  and  to  get  the 
tenants  to  clean  their  doorways  and  stairs  cost  many  a  weary 
hour  (this  is  part  of  the  discipline  we  always  impose).  To 
keep  the  roofs  closed  was  aJso  a  work  of  time,  iron  bars  and 
chains  being  wrenched  away  again  and  again.  To  clear  the 
stairs  of  night  sleepers  aJso  was  a  great  difficulty.  At  last  the 
respectable  tenants  leagued  t(^ther  to  wash  the  stairs  down 
the  last  thing  at  night,  so  that  the  poor  drunken  creatures  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  night  shelters.  To  disperse  the  gang  of 
thieving,  gambling  roughs  was  the  hardest  thing  of  aU,  but  at 
last  they  too  were  broken  ap ;  some  went  to  work,  others  into 
the  army,  while  tenants  who  sheltered  them  were  warned  that 
they  would  get  notice  if  they  persisted  in  this  course.  Some  of 
them  were  really  nice  boys,  led  away  by  the  bolder  and  older 
lads  who  had  been  in  prison. 

Scolding,  threatening,  coaxing,  sending  away  after  trial  the 
perfectly  lawless ;  lighting  up,  shutting  up  beuik  ways,  white- 
washing, cleaning,  curing  Biuoky  chimneys,  putting  in  good  fire- 
places, putting  on  bright  papers,  painting  the  outside ;  insisting 
on  getting  into  every  house  every  week,  never  ignoring  an 
unwashed  doorstep,  or  a  child's  dirty  face,  or  a  badly  kept  room, 
or  an  unpaid  rent;  talking  incessantly,  and  making  the  people 
feel  that  talking  would  lead  to  action  unless  there  were  improve- 
ment ;  and  behind  all  this  the  despotic  power  of  the  landlord — 
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this  pereiBtent  pdii^  has  in  a  year  turned  this  block  into  a 
cheerful,  orderly  building,  where  little  children  can  grow  np 
nnharmed  by  evil  aighta  and  soands.  The  improvement  gene- 
rally comes  qiiite  suddenly,  often  just  when  we  are  be^nniag  to 
despair.  The  old  bad  name  seems  to  peel  off  the  place  never  to 
return ;  the  struggling  respectable  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
find  UB  out  and  wait  for  our  empty  room ;  the  old  tenant  begins 
to  realize  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  the  old  place  now  so 
changed ;  flowers  and  ferns  appear  on  the  window-aille,  and 
clean  curtains  go  up  at  the  windows ;  and  when  a  pleasant- 
looking  woman  meets  as  on  the  staira,  saying,  "Whenever 
I  have  to  go  out  for  the  children's  dinner,  you  will  find  my  door 
open  and  the  rent  lying  on  the  table,"  then  we  feel  that  we 
ure  again  among  a  people  who  dwell  securely. 

Now,  out  of  all  the  original  tenants  in  this  place,  I  have  only 
been  able  to  keep  one  half ;  but  as  already  mentioned,  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  particularly  degraded  class,  who,  the  police  said, 
were  all  crinunals.  Most  of  the  people  ejected  drifted  back  to 
the  workhouse,  and  then  returned  after  a  time  to  claim  their 
poor  fumitnie  which  I  had  kept  stored  for  them,  some  of  them 
to  start  again  and  do  better,  I  am  certain.  Another  comparison 
is  equally  encouraging.  When  I  took  possession,  every  tenant 
in  the  block  was  several  ponnds  in  debt ;  but  now  only  a  few 
shillings  are  owing.  In  cases  of  eviction  we  invariably  find 
that  the  neighbouring  tenants  are  on  our  side,  though  the 
kindness  they  show  to  the  evicted  tenant  is  very  great,  and  a 
great  help  to  us.  They  often  for  a  time  take  in  the  younger 
children  and  give  them  food  and  clothing. 

Once  we  have  established  our  role  we  have  very  little  trouble. 
The  tenants  rely  upon  its  justice,  and  they  never  resent  its 
authority  as  tiiey  would  that  of  an  outsider,  even  a  district- 
visitor.  Going  for  a  reference  the  other  day,  the  door  at  which 
I  knocked  was  only  opened  about  an  inch.  But  when  I  told  the 
woman  what  I  had  come  about,  open  went  the  door.  "  Z  am 
sure,  ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I  thought  you  were  the 
district  lady."  Again,  I  went  to  see  a  woman  in  Hozton  Market, 
who  was  a  would-be  tenant  for  some  empty  rooms  I  had.     I 
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asked  a  great  many  qaestions,  getting  no  answer.  At  laat  I 
said,  "  Well,  as  you  will  not  tell  me  anything  either  about  your- 
self or  your  husband,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  let  you 
have  the  rooms."  "  Well,"  said  the  woman,  "  didn't  I  think  you 
did  wish  to  know  a  lot  for  a  Church  lady  ? "  and  out  streamed 
all  the  information  I  required. 

At  first  our  relationship  with  our  people  is  only  one  of 
authority,  but  soon  it  becomes  one  of  respect  and  friendship. 
For  instance,  in  a  crowded  dose  in  St.  Luke's  last  summer, 
I  went  up  to  a  gronp  of  women  to  get  information  about  a 
tenant.  A  nice  bright  woman  among  this  gronp  of  ragged 
gossips  asked  if  I  had  any  rooms  to  let.  "  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  do 
you  want  one  ? "  "  No,  no,"  she  replied,  "  I  woTild  never  leave 
my  landladies,  they  are  good  ones,  and  nobody  wishes  to  leave 
them."  0pon  farther  inquiry  it  appeared  that  they  were  two 
friends  of  mine,  who  look  after  large  buildings  in  Islington, 
Moreover,  besides  this  strong  friendly  feeling  towards  those  who 
are  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  we  find  that  a  peculiar  friendliness  or 
e^prU  de  corps  developes  among  the  tenants  themselves.  On 
one  estate  that  I  have  managed  for  years,  whenever  there  is  a 
case  of  real  distress,  the  people  of  their  own  accord  get  up  some 
sort  of  fund  for  its  relief,  always  coming  to  me  first  for 
consultation  and  approval.  They  always  speak  proudly  of 
what  they  have  done,  feeling  sure  of  sympathy.  Also,  after 
some  years  of  such  management,  there  grows  np  a  tacit  under- 
standing among  the  tenants  as  to  what  sort  of  tenant  and  what 
sort  of  conduct  is  to  be  tolerated  or  not  tolerated.  Public 
opinion  is  formed,  and  we  are  told  on  our  weekly  visit  that  such 
and  such  things  have  been  decided,  and  that  they  will  not  allow 
such  "  goings-on"  in  this  building  or  estate.  In  this  way  the 
place  becomes  self-^veming,  and  the  mimager  only  appears  to 
be  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  tiie  traiants.  The  following 
incident  happened  recently  to  one  of  my  friends  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  tenants  had  found  out  that  there  was  a  woman 
money-lender  in  their  building,  who  was  caasing  great  mischief 
by  lending  money  at  exorbitant  rates,  one  poor  woman  actually 
having  paid  £€  lOe.  for  a  loan  of  30s.    My  friend  promptly  had 
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the  woman  turned  out,  and  so  stopped  the  mischief.  Similarly, 
in  other  ways,  the  salutary  powers  of  the  landlord  can  be  used 
with  good  effect.  Cruelty  to  children  or  wife-beating  can  be 
put  down  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  tenants  in  a  well-managed 
plaee.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  deal  with  dmnkards. 
I  most  confess  that  I  try  to  keep  drunken  tenants  as  long 
as  possible ;  but  it  is  always  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
tenants,  and  with  the  full  understanding  that  the  drunkards 
are  on  their  trial,  and  that  the  other  tenants  will  do  their  best 
to  keep  them  from  temptation. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  subject  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
The  lives  of  these  London  people  are  not  dull.  They  thrill 
(if  I  may  uae  the  expression)  with  low  tragedy;  excitement 
runs  through  all  their  days — accidents,  sickness,  death,  a 
husband  or  friend  falling  out  of  work,  and  similar  incidents 
are  perennial  sources  of  emotion  and  interest.  They  live  within 
touch  of  hundreds  of  others — in  the  factory,  the  cheap  train, 
and  the  crowded  block — and  the  daily  tragedy  soon  becomes 
common  property.  Many  of  us  try  to  counteract  Uiis  rather 
unwholesome  excitement  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  more 
refined  and  elevating  pleasiires,  such  as  window  gardening, 
days  in  the  country,  hbraries,  and  recreation  clubs.  And  in 
doing  80,  it  is  emphatically  true  that  it  is  our  special  work  as 
landlords  which  gives  us  the  esteem  and  affection  of  our 
people.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  a  recent  instance  of  this. 
An  old  couple,  the  man  eighty  and  the  woman  seventy  years 
of  age,  have  been  my  tenants  for  thirteen  years.  I  heard  that 
they  were  both  ill,  tJie  wife  dangerously  so;  and  as  my 
conscience  was  uneasy  because  for  this  particular  couple  I  had 
not  done  anything  outside  my  work  as  landlord,  excepting  an 
occasional  friendly  chat,  I  went  off  to  see  them.  They  simply 
overwhelmed  me  with  gratitude.  Was  it  true,  (hey  asked, 
that  I  was  going  away  ?  They  hoped  that  they  would  both 
be  dead  before  any  such  change  took  place,  and  earnestly 
assured  me,  "  Now  we  know  we  are  not  forgotten,"  One 
reason  why  this  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  peculiarly 
pleasant  is  because  the  benefits  conferred  by   the  landlord 
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impose  no  senee  of  obligation  upon  the  tenant.  We  may  give 
our  tenants  many  material  comforts  which  they  receive  as 
a  right,  and  properly  so,  while  returning  ui  equivalent  in 
the  form  of  rent  and  good  conduct.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
^ve  and  to  receive  generously,  and  consequently  the  relation- 
ship between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  often  spoiled  ;  bat  land- 
lord and  tenant  can  give  and  receive  equally,  and  their  relation- 
ship becomes  one  of  mutual  respect  and  friendliness. 

One  more  story,  which  illustrates  the  effect  of  a  day's  outing, 
may  be  found  instructive.  We  received  a  grant  from  one  of 
the  housing  companies  to  take  a  party  of  fifty  tenants  to  Eew 
Qardens.  The  day  was  a  perfect  day  in  June,  and  the  gardens 
were  looking  their  loveliest.  I  especially  noticed  one  of  the 
women  wandering  off  by  herself,  going  slowly  round  the  flower- 
beds, absorbed  in  all  the  beauty.  The  other  women  enjoyed 
the  tea  immensely,  and  seemed  very  happy,  but  this  one 
obviously  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  a  larger  extent.  Next 
week  when  I  went  round,  she  greeted  me  with,  "  Oh,  to  think 
that  we  have  to  live  here,  when  the  world  la  so  beautiful  I 
I  never  knew  it  was  so  beautiful  I "  Later  on,  after  my  return 
from  a  month's  holiday,  I  found  Mrs.  D.  at  her  door  waiting 
for  me.  "Come  in.  I  have  been  longing  for  you  to  come 
back.  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Promise  yon  will  do  it" 
I  could  not  promise ;  but  at  last  out  came  the  request.  "  When 
the  rooms  at  the  comer  are  empty,  will  you  let  me  have  them  7 
I  know  they  are  more  rent ;  but  I  will  work  and  work,  and 
never  let  my  rent  run."  "  Why  do  you  want  these  rooms  so 
much  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Don't  you  know  ? "  she  replied.  "  You  see 
the  tree  from  the  window  there."  It  was  a  plane  tree  in  front 
of  one  of  the  City  churches  a  little  distance  off,  and  she  could 
get  a  peep  of  it  over  (he  yard  of  a  neighbouring  warehouse. 
Soon  after  the  rooms  became  vacant,  and  Mrs.  D.  got  them. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Kew  party  this  woman  had  been  rather 
careless  and  dirty,  now  her  eyes  are  opened. 

In  conduaon,  I  should  point  out  again  that  the  control  of 
these  slums  is  acquired  by  purchase ;  and  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  the  market  now.    Some  years  ago,  a  lady. 
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ezpeiienced  in  house  managemeDt,  began  buying  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty, and  also  persuaded  some  of  her  Ariends  to  buy ;  and  since 
then  the  process  of  reclamation  has  continually  increased  in  extent 
and  eSectiveness.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  hopeful  ways 
in  which  we  may  help  to  recreate  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  and 
I  need  not  say  that  all  of  as  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
would  be  glad  to  train  new-comers  in  all  the  practical  work 
of  the  profession,  and  to  help  others  to  purchase  house  property 
hy  giving  all  the  information  we  possess.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
sound  and  secure  invesbnent.  Those  who  buy  judiciously  will 
have  plenty  of  money  to  make  their  houses  comfortable  homes 
for  the  people  who  rent  them,  and  even  to  give  bonuses  and 
pleasure  parties  to  their  tenants ;  and,  besides  all  this,  they 
should  obtain  as  good  a  return  on  their  capital  as  can  be  got 
elsewhere.  There  is  also,  of  course,  great  need  of  more  earnest 
and  active  workers — capable,  energetic  yonng  women,  willing 
to  throw  tbemaelvee  into  this  work,  and  anxious  to  love  and 
serve  the  poor  households  of  our  country.  We  must  all  feel 
what  a  dark  blot  it  is  on  our  reputation  as  English  women  to 
have  these  hideous  homes  in  oar  great  metropolis.  At  any 
rat«,  let  us  do  something  to  decrease  the  evil  London,  no 
doubt,  is  vast,  and  it  most  be  a  long  time  before  all  that  is 
vile  and  disgraceful  shall  be  abohshed;  but  the  &cts  I  have 
stated  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to 
obtain  possession  of  these  disorderly  places  and  introduce  a 
righteous  rule. 

Alice  Lewis. 
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CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

rpBE  demand  for  Christian  Citizenship  is  a  general  demand 
-■-  which  has  appeared,  with  more  or  less  vigour  and  effective- 
ness, thronghout  the  Christian  world.  This  takes  two  forms. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  demand  from  the  side  of  the  State, 
that  citizens  should  be  Christians ;  that  citizens  who  have 
professed  citizenship,  and  who  are  taking  part  in  the  social  life 
of  the  country,  should  have  in  them  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
victions, and,  above  all,  should  have  in  them  moral  and  Bpiritual 
convictions  which  take  their  origin  in  Christ  our  Lord.  The 
demand  comes  to  as  &om  eveiy  department  of  social  life  that 
citizens  should  be  of  such  a  character,  and  that  those  who  are 
themselves  religious  should  bring  into  play  in  the  social  sphere 
the  great  moral  force  which  religion  supplies.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  demand  on  the  Christian  side  that  those  who 
are  Christians,  those  who  already  hold  the  great  Creed  and 
possess  the  spiritual  convictions  of  Christ,  should  be  true  citizens, 
and  should  come  oat  into  the  world  of  citizenship  and  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  working  oat  the 
ideals  of  citizenship  here  in  our  British  sodety. 

This  demand  is  specially  ui^nt  just  now ;  for  these  two 
conceptions  of  social  duty  have  been  for  many  a  long  year 
practically  divorced,  and  this  for  many  reasons.  There  are, 
first,  the  political  reasons  which  sprang  up  in  the  years  when 
the  country  was  employed  in  emancipating  citizenship  from 
ecclesiastical  fetters.  During  the  thirties  and  the  forties  the 
great  work  of  freedom  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  saying,  "  Hen 
shall  be  firee  to  be  citizens,  whatever  their  fate  may  be."  That 
was  the  right  belief,  and  had  the  right  to  be  enforced ;  but  for  a 
long  time  while  it  was  winning  its  way  that  was  the  cause  which 
separated  to  a  certun  extent  citizenship  from  religion — that  is, 
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from  authorized  ecclesiaatical  tradiUon.  It  demanded  freedom 
for  its  citizeiis,  that  Parliameat  should  be  open  and  free  to 
every  one,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  even  although  he  had  no 
creed  at  alL  That  was  a  perfectly  justifiable  movement,  but,  of 
coarse,  in  the  form  it  took  it  tended  to  isolate  citizenship  from 
religion.  It  tended  to  divide  the  two  in  men's  minds  ;  it  tended 
to  suggest  that  citizens  might  go  on  and  work  for  themselves, 
and  leave  the  whole  question  of  religion  to  be  treated  as  a  thing 
apart.  It  was  a  day  of  rather  cheap  intellectuality,  when  people 
did  not  look  very  deep,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  could 
\»  good  dtizens  without  religion ;  and  hence,  since  in  theory 
religion  and  politics  stood  apart,  citizenship  and  religion  were 
isolated  from  one  another,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  could 
go  on  in  that  isolation. 

Then,  agun,  they  were  isolated  through  what  we  always 
speak  of  now  aa  the  great  industritd  revolution.  That  involved 
a  vast  change  from  the  old  system  of  industry,  when  the  various 
trades  were  for  the  moat  part  small  and  local,  and  a  man  worked 
in  his  own  home,  where  he  bad  some  dignity  round  about  him, 
and  where  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  wage-earner. 
He  worked  where  he  was  surrounded  by  all  his  traditions  and 
associations,  and  by  those  who  knew  him.  Trade  was  mostly 
confined  within  these  centres  where  people  stood  together. 
The  employer  and  the  employed  knew  one  another;  their 
fathers  had  worked  and  grown  up  together.  A  man's  industry 
was  enclosed  within  the  relationship  which  constituted  his 
humanity.  That  is  healthy;  that  is  a  situation  in  which 
industry  is  ennobled  by  the  human  associations  which  moralize 
it  All  about  him  lay  his  rights  to  citizenship  and  to  his  place 
in  his  church  or  chapel.  So  a  man  worked  in  the  midst  of  that 
which  was  his  home,  and  he  worked,  therefore,  in  his  int^;rity 
as  a  man.  With  the  great  industrial  revolution  the  whole  of 
that  was  broken  down,  and  all  the  human  relationships  which 
entered  into  industry  tended  to  be  severed.  Men  were  herded 
together  in  vast  swarms,  here  and  there  upon  the  earth  wherever 
coal  or  iron  could  be  found,  wherever  machines  were  going. 
They  were  unknown  to  their  neighbours;  all  the  old  homely 
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associations  were  gone,  and  all  the  ordinary  hmnan  relation- 
ships which  made  their  industry  part  and  parcel  of  tiieir  Uvea 
were  forgotten.  These  great  cities  grew  without  shape,  without 
aoul,  without  spirit,  without  humanity.  Industry  found  itself, 
as  it  were,  alone  in  the  world,  isolated  from  all  the  conditions 
which  could  make  it  human.  Employers  and  employed  drifted 
further  and  further  apart.  Men  passing  hither  and  thither  up 
and  down  the  country  got  out  of  touch  with  all  the  relationships 
which  could  give  them  security  in  times  of  accident  and  danger, 
and  could  loake  them  feel  behind  them  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  home.  So  men  lost  their  personal  vallie,  and  industry  became 
achaos. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  great  swarming  populations  that  did 
the  work  had  to  put  out  the  whole  of  their  strength  merely  in 
securing  some  sort  of  local  status  for  themselves ;  some  right  of 
combination,  some  sort  of  co-operation  with  one  another,  which 
would  enable  them  to  live  together  as  men,  and  which  would 
make  them  feel  that  they  had  some  foothold  on  solid  ground. 
In  this  effort  to  create  anew  their  life  for  themselves,  all  their 
energies  were  absorbed  in  winning  their  own  footing,  in  securing 
their  right  to  comlnae ;  they  bad  no  time  to  look  round  at 
anything  else,  no  plaoe  for  anything  but  the  necessities  of  the 
industrial  struggle.  They  had  to  learn  to  hold  together,  and  to 
acquire  the  discipline  that  was  involved  in  Unionism.  This  took 
up  all  their  mind  and  strength.  They  had  no  time  to  ask  about 
rdigion,  and  no  force  to  give  to  the  task  of  discovering  what 
more  was  involved  in  being  men.  It  is  instructive  to  notice 
that  even  now  when  an  active  trade  unionist  becomes  an 
earnest  Chotcbman  he  generally  has  to  give  up  scone  of  his 
former  zeal  for  trade  unionism.  And  when  you  ask  why,  you 
find  that  the  very  efibit  to  be  religious  costs  him  so  much  that 
he  cannot  do  both  things  at  once  to  the  same  extent.  Before,  all 
that  he  had  left  over  from  the  energy  spent  on  his  work  was 
^ven  out  for  his  fellows.  Now,  he  is  engaged  in  learning  to 
pray,  in  the  task  of  finding  hia  way  up  to  Qod.  And  who  does 
not  know  what  an  effort  that  requires  when  there  is  little  or  no 
encouragement  with  it  1    It  coeifi  a  man  much,  and  he  often 
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finds  that  he  cannot  say  his  prayers,  cannot  live  in  ccmtact 
with  the  spiritual  worid  if  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  his  leisure  to  extra  social  duties.  Thus  in  the 
difficult  work  of  building  up  their  own  co-operative  and  trade 
societies,  the  workmen  had  to  utilize  the  whole  of  their  surplus 
energy  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  and  indostry  became 
isolated  from  all  contact  with  spiritoal  things  in  its  absorption 
in  the  effort  to  secure  its  own  footing. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  the  religious  people.  They,  too, 
had  felt  the  preastire  of  this  great  industrial  revolution.  They, 
too,  were  in  face  of  an  entirely  new  sitoation — huge  multitndes 
out  of  tiieir  homes,  herded  anywhere,  dumped  dovm  on  the 
ground,  without  Qod,  without  hope,  withont  faith.  They  had 
to  find  some  way  to  all  the  great  centres  of  population  springing 
up  on  every  side,  and  to  wake  them  up.  First  of  all  came  the 
great  Evangelical  revival,  and  then  the  great  Catholic  movement 
which  followed  it — sending  men  out  just  to  save  men's  sonls. 
The  whole  force  of  the  Church  was  being  spent  in  the  single 
task  of  attempting  to  reach  the  multitndes  that  had  passed  out 
of  its  fold.  For  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  it  was  all  that  the 
Church  could  do  to  break  itself  free  from  the  fetters  that 
hindered  its  work,  to  find  for  itself  new  methods  of  reEiching 
men's  souls,  and  to  distribute  its  energies  over  the  wide  area 
that  had  been  so  long  neglected.  That  took  up  all  our  time  and 
all  onr  forces,  while  the  Church  stood  aloof  from  the  industrial 
evolution  going  on  by  its  side ;  relieving,  no  doub^  Uie  sick  and 
needy,  helping  it  here  and  there  with  comfort  and  soccour,  but 
never  attempting  to  understand  it,  never  taking  part  in  that 
great  development  of  human  life  which  is  gathered  up  in  the 
words  "  British  industry." 

So  the  isolation  went  on.  And  some  of  the  people  called 
political  economists  kept  on  telling  us,  "  Fch:  goodness*  sake  keep 
apart.  This  industrial  revolution  should  be  allowed  to  go  on 
like  a  machine.  Everything  wiU  come  right  if  yon  will  only 
leave  it  alone ;  and  the  worst  will  happen  if  yon  people  with 
your  sentimental  hearts  should  attempt  to  interfere  wiUi  the 
process."     Let  ns    remember   that    tiiey  belieTed   tha^  and 
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believed  it  not  as  a  grim  trath  that  is  preached  to  ns  now, 
hut  with  visions  and  hopes  of  rosy  optimism.  They  thought 
of  the  whole  industry  of  the  world  spreading  peace  far  and 
wide,  and  imagined  that  aa  commerce  and  science  became  the 
ruling  forces  of  dvilization,  then  the  war-drum  woold  be  no 
longer  heard.  As  a  fact,  we  have  been  at  war  ever  since. 
Science,  though  it  has  done  great  things  for  us,  has  increased 
the  resources  of  war,  and  we  know  well  where  we  stand  at  this 
hour.  They  thought  otherwise ;  and  they  thought  that  their 
dream  would  come  to  pass  by  the  simple  process  of  isolating 
the  world  of  industry  by  itself.  It  had  its  own  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  its  own  mechanical  rontine,  and  the  great  thing 
was,  "Keep  yonr  hands  off;  do  not  interfere;  do  not  come 
in  with  year  well-meaning  hearts  and  consciences.  Isolate, 
isolate  ! "  So  while  we  were  isolated  from  the  industrial  world 
by  the  pressing  claims  of  onr  own  peculiar  work,  we  were  also 
further  isolated  by  the  Lofluence  of  those  who  held  such  views. 
If  we  ever  looked  at  the  poor  industrial  multitudes  who  were 
toiling  on  the  other  side,  we  were  warned  back  by  the  professors. 
So  we  crept  back,  and  contented  ouiselvee  with  giving  a  few 
flannels  and  blankets  and  a  little  soup. 

Bnt  now  there  has  come  about  in  every  direction  the  great 
reversal,  tiie  great  reaction  in  which  we  are  now  living.  In 
the  8rst  place,  it  came  home  to  the  reformers  and  to  the 
philanthropists.  They  began  to  see  that  the  old  comfortable 
'  fonnala,  that  these  great  ills  and  woes  that  lay  so  heavy  on 
industry  were  sure  to  disappear  if  only  the  mechanical  laws 
were  left  to  work  out  by  themselves,  had  been  faJsiBed  by  facts 
and  experience.  The  beneficent  laws  had  not  worked  out  their 
beneficence.  On  the  contrary,  we  found  that  the  social  distress 
was  worsening ;  and  not  we  only,  but  some  of  the  wise  professors 
also  found  that  this  unbridled  competition  tended  to  produce  the 
evils  which  it  was  supposed  to  remove.  There  were  our  great 
cities — London,  for  instance — becoming  more  and  more  horrible 
every  yetir,  the  working  classes  being  more  and  more  driven 
down  by  the  mere  force  of  competition.  So  we  began  to  see 
that  the  evils  which  we  had  thought  were  going  to  disappear  as 
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a  matter  of  coaree  were  Bignale  sent  up  to  show  aa  that  we 
were  on  the  wrong  tack.  A  change  went  on  all  round ;  and  it 
was  the  greatest  of  our  acientific  men  who  saddenly  annonnced 
that  in  the  world  of  civilization  and  morality  there  was  really 
no  room  for  a  blind  tmst  in  sach  phrases  ae  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  and  "free  competition  in  the  open  market."  On  the 
contrary,  as  Professor  Huxley  pointed  out,*  the  whole  of  civi- 
lization is  an  attempt  to  correct  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  and  bring  it  under  moral  c<Hitrol,  to  lay  human 
hands  on  the  bare  laws  of  cosmic  nature,  and  to  direct  them 
BO  that  as  many  as  possible  shall  be  made  fit  to  survive ;  that 
the  weak  shall  be  made  strong  in  order  that  they  may  survive, 
and  that  the  strength  of  the  strong,  far  from  being  given  them 
in  order  to  assert  themselves,  shall  be  g^ven  to  the  service  of 
the  weak  that  they  may  gain  by  that  strength. 

Gradually,  new  li^t  dawned  upon  us.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  economists  had  turned  from  the  question  of  the  [Hmluction 
of  wealth,  and  it  was  seen  that  economic  science  must  take 
in  the  whole  question  of  distribution — how  wealth  was  to  be 
diObsed  over  tiie  widest  possible  area,  and  to  reach  tiie  greatest 
number  of  people.  But  distribution  involves  quite  other 
characteristics  than  the  mere  question  of  production.  Distribu- 
tion means  interference ;  it  involves  questions  of  equality  and 
of  moral  right — "  here  is  too  much  money  in  this  place ;  put  it 
there."  The  State  began  to  intervene,  by  graduated  income 
taxes  and  death  duties,  in  order  to  redistribute  wealth  more 
equitably.  And  there  was  another  economic  reason  drawing 
the  State  into  the  field  of  positive  intervention.  All  industry 
was  passing  into  the  hands  of  Companies.  That,  no  doubt,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  markets  have  become  so  vast 
that  a  private  individual  can  hardly  venture  in  on  his  own 
account  The  whole  thing  is  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  it  is 
beyond  his  capacity.  But  what  is  the  result  J  The  moment 
a  private  house  of  business  is  transformed  into  a  company 
there  is  an  end  to  the  kindly  relation  between  employer  and 
employed ;  it  means  the  blotting  out  of  human  relationships 
'  Id  bis  Bomana  Leetvre. 
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and  of  moral  obligations.  It  is  commonly  snppoeed  that  a 
Company  possesses  no  conscience,  but  this  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take. A  Company's  conscience  ia  under  obligation  to  the  shaFe- 
holdera  who  have  entrnsted  their  money  to  its  care.  This  means 
that  the  shareholders  are  now  the  employers,  pledged  to  all  the 
moral  obligations  to  which  employen  should  feel  themselves  to 
be  liable.  But  where  are  these  shareholders  to  be  found  ?  They 
do  not  know  themaelves.  You  cannot  arrive  at  the  employer, 
you  cannot  fix  the  responsibility  upon  any  one  man.  And 
therefore  there  haa  been  more  and  more  necessity  for  State 
interference.  From  the  first  great  movement  under  Lord 
Shaftesbuiy  to  this  present  honr  we  have  been  legislatiiig  year 
after  year  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  indoatry ;  and  now 
there  is  hardly  a  single  indusby  that  has  not  to  be  inspected, 
its  sanitary  conditions  tested,  and  every  little  detail  of  its 
management  considered.  The  State  is  bound  to  fulfil  all  those 
human  responsibilities  which  have  vanished  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  industrial  and  commercial  Companies.  It  is  forced  more 
and  more  to  intervene  in  order  to  secure  the  primary  necessity 
of  its  own  existence,  i.e.  that  its  men  and  women  should  be 
happy  and  healthy,  and  should  be  living  honourable  and  free 
lives. 

There  was  another  great  discovery  made  by  tiie  economists 
which  is  well  wortii  noticing.  It  was  found  that,  far  from 
these  things  being  governed  by  mechanical  laws,  men  had  stood 
together  and  insisted  apon  a  certain  standard  of  living;  that 
what  helped  to  determine  a  man's  wage  was  the  value  he  put 
upon  himself.  Whatever  the  standard  of  living  might  be,  the 
wage  tended  to  rise  to  that  level.  And  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
others  showed  us  that  it  was  the  most  fatal  thing  in  tiie  world 
to  undermine  that  standard  j  that  we  ought  rather  to  raise 
men's  estimaticm  of  themselves,  and  encourage  Uiem  to  increase 
the  niuuber  of  things  they  require  for  a  full  and  vigorous  life. 
We  are  just  discovering  a  special  instance  of  the  force  of  this 
law  in  the  case  of  women.  Why  are  women  getting  so  miser- 
able a  wage  ?  Because  they  have  so  low  a  standard  of  living. 
As   soon   as  women    value    themselves    more  they  will    get 
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higher  wages.  Now,  this  is  a  great  point,  for  it  proves  that 
the  moral  will  from  within  the  man  or  the  woman  has  some 
power  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages  which  they  receive. 

These  facto,  then,  go  to  ehow  that  the  isolation  of  indostry  is 
a  mbtake.  We  must  interfere,  we  most  intervene.  We  most 
do  so  on  behalf  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
We  mnst  insist  that  they  shall  have  healthy  homes,  leisure  to 
breathe  freely,  and  some  wholesome  recreation.  These  hnman 
and  moral  considerations  are  everything  in  the  world  of  industry, 
and  the  mtun  purpose  of  our  economic  system  should  be  to 
vitalize  the  enei^es  of  men  and  women,  and  help  them  to  live 
tc^ther  in  healthy  and  moral  fellowship. 

But  when  we  begin  to  speak  of  intervention  and  distribution, 
we  land  ourselves  on  new  ground.  If  we  are  gtnng  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  good  living  for  the  nati(m,  we  mnst  have  some  idea 
of  what  constitutes  good  living.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  laws 
with  a  distinct  intention  of  producing  certain  resulto,  we  must 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  after.  And  in  passing  such 
laws,  not  only  must  we  have  a  moral  idea,  a  moral  intention, 
and  a  just  sense  of  what  human  life  is  worth,  but  we  must  also 
consider  the  people  upon  whom  those  laws  are  going  to  be  Uiid, 
because  the  more  we  pile  np  such  regulations,  the  harder  is  the 
strain  laid  upon  them.  Take,  for  instance,  a  factory  owner, 
hard  pressed  by  his  competitors,  and  worried  by  the  periodical 
visits  of  an  inspector.  Every  year  he  gets  a  new  Blue  Book 
requiring  a  thousand  more  things  that  must  be  supplied,  half  of 
which  he  will  regard  as  needless,  and  all  of  which  will  involve 
ezpensa  Or,  again,  if  the  State  is  going  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  improved  sanitary  arrangements,  that  means  additional  rates 
laid  upon  the  small  householders ;  and  a  rise  of  rates  is  always 
irritating  to  most  people.  The  moment  we  attempt  intervention 
we  are  laying  burdens  oa  men,  and  few  men  will  stand  these 
burdens  or  endure  them  for  a  moment,  unless  they  have  con- 
sciences that  respond  to  the  law.  There  is  need,  then,  for  a 
higher  conscience  on  the  part  of  employers  and  ratepayers. 
An  employer  who  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  Christian  will 
onderstand  the  demands  made  on  him  by  the  law;  he  will 
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recognize  that  it  is  all  for  the  good  of  the  commimity,  and 
will  bear  even  the  bother  of  an  inspection  with  an  ea^  con- 
science. And  the  ratepayer,  who  is  always  so  apt  to  get 
restless,  and  vote  against  any  rise  in  the  rates,  will  ander- 
stand,  when  once  he  has  acquired  a  conteie&ce,  that  he  is 
bearing  his  part  as  a  citizen  in  the  national  responsibilitieB, 
and  for  the  good  of  his  weaker  brethren.  He  will  no  longer 
be  afraid  to  come  forward  and  vote  for  the  men  who  raise 
the  rates. 

Now,  there  is  one  problem — the  honsing  of  the  working 
classes — which,  more  than  any  other,  has  brought  this  matter 
forward.  In  London  there  are  eight  hundred  thousand  people 
to  whom  a  home  is  absolutely  denied — at  least,  anything  that 
could  properly  be  called  a  home.  There  are  eight  hundred 
thousand  people  living  under  over-crowded  conditions — that 
is,  two  or  more  in  one  room ;  and  of  these  there  are  thousands 
living  four  or  five,  or  more,  in  a  room,  a  room  that  has  to  be 
everything :  the  sole  home  for  the  children,  and  the  only  place 
where  the  dead  may  lie.  In  short,  home  life  is  being  wrecked 
in  London ;  and  with  home  life,  what  has  gone  7  There  has 
gone  everything  that  goes  to  the  making  of  human  character ; 
everything  tiiat  builds  up  moral  force,  and  gives  will  and  tender- 
ness and  power  to  human  lif&  To  eight  hondred  thousand  people 
those  conditions  are  gone  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  be 
true  citizens  of  the  State.  But,  surely,  if  the  pressure  of  indus- 
try necessitates  the  abolition  of  home  conditions,  it  is  our  duty 
to  step  forward  and  refuse  to  allow  that  pressure  to  continue. 
Let  na  insist  that  men  and-  women  and  children  shall  have 
homes  at  any  cost;  and  let  us  be  ready  to  pay  the  necessary 
price  for  having  a  social  conscienca  If  these  multitudes  must 
have  homes,  it  means  that  rates  must  rise;  it  means  that 
municipalities  must  put  forth  new  powers,  imd  this  cannot 
be  done  without  extra  expense.  It  means  that  more  and  more 
people  must  be  prepared  to  stand  the  strain  of  increased 
municipal  expenditure  in  order  that  the  weaker  brethren  may 
have  decent  homes. 

Every  movement  we  make  in  ihe  direction  of  intervention 
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meaofi  a  burden  laid  on  the  conadence  of  the  strong,  it  meana 
a  demand  for  citizens  with  reli^oua  and  moral  convictions. 
Where  are  these  people  'with  moral  and  religions  convictions — 
citizens  who  understand  what  is  going  forward,  men  and  women 
who  know  what  is  required  of  them,  and  who  will  endure  the 
strain  that  is  laid  upon  their  consciences  ?  Where  ture  they  ? 
What  are  the  religions  people  about  ?  That  ia  what  is  being 
asked  to-day.  The  State  is  turning  on  all  sides  to  reli^ous 
people  for  help  and  support  As  the  Bishop  of  London  said 
at  the  Chnrch  Congress,  "  In  every  great  social  movement  now 
you  see  a  pathetic  eagerness  to  observe  whether  the  reli^^ous 
people  will  come  forward  and  take  it  up.  Philanthropists  have 
been  hitherto  content  to  draw  on  the  balance  at  their  bankers'." 
By  that  the  bishop  meant  that  they  used  to  draw  on  the  moral 
conscience  which  they  supposed  was  about  in  the  world.  Now 
ihey  are  drawing  very  heavily  on  that  "balance  at  their 
bankers."  Where  is  that  conscience  to  come  from?  Where 
but  from  religion  ?  where  except  in  the  Name  of  Christ  1 
And  so  tbey  turn  to  us,  and  ask,  "  What  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  about  ?  " 

Of  course,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  has  been  engaged  on 
ite  own  work  for  a  very  Icmg  time,  and  that  work  bos  laid 
a  great  strain  upon  it.  No  wonder  it  has  been  rather  absorbed 
in  its  own  interests.  Nevertheless,  during  the  time  of  its  work 
it  has  been  lefuning  several  things  which  prepared  it  for  the 
new  task  laid  upon  it.  It  has  been  learning  the  great  lesson 
of  corporate  union.  B«ligiotis  people  began  to  understand  how 
religion  binds  people  together  into  corporate  fellowship  with 
one  another.  They  recognized  the  demand  that  religion  shall 
not  be  merely  individual ;  it  belongs  to  a  community,  and  only 
in  a  religious  society  can  conscience  be  fully  developed.  They 
have  learned,  again,  how  closely  body  and  spirit  are  knit 
together ;  and  nearly  everybody  who  cares  for  souls  to  be  saved 
knows  that  their  bodies  must  also  be  saved  with  their  souls. 
We  have  learned  this  through  many  a  hard  lesson.  Those  who 
are  at  work  in  great  cities  have  found  that  the  life  of  the  soul 
to  which  we  would  appeal  has  become  a  practical  impossibility 
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for  the  maasea  through  their  aheer  exhaustion  after  labour. 
There  is  nothing  left  of  the  enei^  that  coold  go  ont  into  faith, 
and  we  can  only  fight  on — almost  despairingly — against  the 
apathy  of  a  vast  moltitade  exhaoated  with  labonr.  We  must 
demand,  then,  that  these  men  and  women  shall  be  given  that 
leisure  from  labour  which  will  leave  them  with  eome  eneigy 
unspent  to  give  to  their  God.  We  cannot  bring  them  to  believe 
in  Christ,  we  cannot  impress  upon  them  the  meaning  of 
Nazareth  and  the  Incarnation  unless  they  know  a  Uttle  of  what 
is  meant  by  an  earthly  home,  or  have  some  idea  of  what 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  imply. 

Finally,  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  should  come  the 
knowledge  of  the  task  laid  upon  us ;  and  the  closer  we  approach 
to  it  the  more  we  realize  that  we  cannot  undertake  it  onlesa 
we  thoroughly  understand  what  is  g(dng  on.  A  great  industrial 
movement  like  this  is  not  a  thing  that  we  can  drop  into  at 
random.  It  is  a  vast  movement  by  itself,  moving  on  by  a 
debate  of  its  own.  And  we  ought  to  be  inside  that  movement, 
learning  bow  to  behave  there,  finding  out,  by  living  experience, 
what  wants  doing,  and  how  it  can  bo  done,  and  how  to  avoid 
making  any  sentimental  mistakes.  This  is  the  vital  condition 
— to  be  inside  the  movement,  so  as  to  feel  it^  to  take  part  in 
the  argument,  to  hear  all  about  what  is  going  on,  to  hear 
what  other  wise  people  are  saying.  It  makes  all  the  difier- 
ence  between  talking  sense  and  talking  nonaense  whether  we 
are  inside  of  the  debate  or  outside  it  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  go  <m  much  longer  attempting  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  goodwill  in  the  face  of  facts  here  on  earth  which 
absolutely  deny  it.  We  cannot  talk  of  a  God  of  love  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  a  sign  of  any  one  who  loves  them.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God  who  cares 
for  their  souls  when  they  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  one 
who  cares  for  their  bodies.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  cany  our 
gospel  forward  unless  human  conduct  tallies  with  the  message 
that  we  have  to  deliver.  We  must  have  here  in  England  a 
love  which  speaks  of  the  gospel  that  comes  ae  good  news  to 
men,  a  love  which  bears  witness  to  Christ.    Let  each  religious 
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body  bring  its  own  contribution.  Since  all  Christians  desire 
that  their  practical  conduct  in  the  industrial  sphere  should 
be  in  close  and  intimate  toncb  with  their  personal  creed,  then, 
whatever  be  onr  creed,  let  as  hold  by  that  creed,  and  apply 
it.  That  ia  the  contribation  which  is  required  from  each  one 
o£  ns,  and  for  which  we  shall  be  held  responsible. 

H.  S.  HOLLAKD. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  COSTERMONGERS 
AND  STREET-VENDORS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

rpHE  histoiy  of  "  The  Manchester  SDd  District  Costennongers 
-L  and  Street-veDdots'  Trade-protection  Society "  opens  a 
new  chapter  in  tha  records  of  trade  nnioniam.  It  is  tme  this 
onion,  which  was  instituted  not  mach  more  than  a  year  e^o, 
was  not  quite  the  first  association  of  Hie  kind,  for  coster- 
mongers  and  street-sellers  in  London,  Brighton,  Portsmouth, 
and  one  or  two  other  towns,  had  already  formed  societies  of 
their  own.  But  the  Maucheeter  onion,  though  younger  than 
these,  and  in  some  particulars  modelled  after  them,  has  had  a 
career  more  interesting  and  more  promising  for  the  future  than 
any  similar  federation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  union  embraces  two  kinds  of 
braders,  who  are  often  loosely  classed  together  as  "  hawkers." 
This  identification  is  mistaken,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  coster- 
monger  proper  drives  an  entirely  difierent  sort  of  business  from 
that  which  is  pursued  by  the  street-seller.  Both  are  alike  in 
possessing  no  business  premises,  and  thus  escaping  the  ordinary 
burdens  of  taxation  (though  they  have  burdens  of  their  own), 
but  the  similarity  between  Uiem  ends  at  this  point.  The  street- 
seUers  have  beats,  or,  as  they  call  them,  "  pitches,"  but  no 
regular  customers.  They  deal  in  toys,  flowers,  fruit,  news- 
papers, collar-«tods,  pantomime  songs,  and  so  forth.  Of  these 
branches  of  the  trade  the  selling  of  newspapers  supplies  the 
most  satisfactory  income,  and  flower-selling  the  worst  The 
fruit-sellers  do  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  strawberry  season, 
but  little  at  other  times.  Collar-studs  represent  a  stable  but 
very  small  amount  of  trade,  while  toys  and  pantomime  songs 
ore  naturally  in  vogue  from  December  to  February,  and  are  not 
often  on  sale  in  the  streets  except  at  this  season.    Street-sellers 
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ftre  a  leisured  class.  The  newspaper-sellera  seldom  b^in  their 
work  before  noon,  and  rarely  continue  it  after  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  at  night;  and  within  the  working  hours  there  arc 
frequent  intervals  which  may  be  filled  up  with  "  pitch  or  toss  " 
and  "  hanker,"  or  other  forms  of  gambling,  for  which  the  street- 
seller  has  a  large  and  discriminating  vocabulary.  A  smart  boy 
can  make  from  12s.  to  lis.  a  week  at  newspaper-selling  in 
Manchester.  A  man  makes  rather  less  at  the  same  business. 
The  flower-sellers,  following  a  very  risky  and  uncertain  business, 
are,  in  general,  in  the  most  unsound  position  both  economically 
and  morally.  They  are  less  robust  and  more  fickle  than  other 
traders  in  the  streeta. 

Now,  the  costermongers  have  regular  customers  and  a  toler- 
ably fixed  trade.  They  supply  misceUaneons  articles — meat, 
fish,  v^etables,  paraffin,  oil-clotb,  brashes,  and  what  not — to 
small  householders  in  the  poorest  streets,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  provide  goods  of  excellent  quality.  The  fact  is  frequently 
pointed  out  that  poor  people  buy  at  a  high  price ;  hut  what  is 
often  forgotten  is  that,  especially  as  regards  food,  they  get  good 
value  for  their  money,  though  they  may  spoil  what  they  have 
bought  by  had  cooking,  and  waste  it  by  extravagant  con- 
sumption. A  person  of  moderate  but  comfortable  income,  who 
as  an  inspector  or  on  an  errand  of  charity  visits  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  city,  is  often  startled  at  finding  that  the  ordinary 
evening  meal,  and  still  more  the  Sunday  dinner,  in  workmen's 
cottages  is  made  up  of  things  more  delicate  and  more  costly 
than  his  own  table  affords.  And  these  excellent  articles  of  food 
are  supplied  largely  by  costermongers.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
very  frankly  confessed  to  us  by  costermongers  themselves  that 
there  are  some  very  sorry  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  A 
costermonger  will  sometimes  buy  up  in  the  market  a  cartful 
of  food,  which,  though  not  at  the  moment  condemned,  would 
certainly  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  eating  if  it  remained  a  very 
little  longer  on  the  stalls,  and  he  will  sell  this  cheaply,  but  at 
an  adequate  profit,  in  a  district  which  be  does  not  himself 
habitually  work.  This  nefarious  practice  is  sometimes  crowned 
with  a  twofold  success ;  the  seller  makes  his  immediate  gains, 
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and  he  also  damages  the  costom  of  the  man  apon  whose  ground 
he  is,  as  it  were,  poaching.  With  adroitnesa  he  may  even  ouet 
his  rival  by  coming  a  second  time  into  ihB  same  streets  with 
good  articles  which  he  sells  ostentatiously  on  his  account,  while 
making  out  that  when  selling  the  unsatisfactory  foods  he  was 
only  the  agent  of  his  foa  Happily,  this  form  of  piracy  is  not 
common. 

Another  important  difference  between  street-vendors  and 
costermongers  lies  in  the  fact  that  tiie  former  are  almost  always 
the  inhabitants  of  common  lodging-houses,  while  the  latter  are 
more  often  thim  not  the  tenants  of  small  houses. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  costermongers  are  a  mnoh  stronger 
body,  and  mnch  more  likely  to  make  good  nse  of  a  federation 
than  the  street-sellers.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the 
Manchester  Costermongers  and  Street-vendors'  Union  was 
initiated,  it  was  the  street^ellcrs,  and  not  the  costermongers,  who 
first  t{>ok  up  the  movement.  They  had,  indeed,  most  to  gain 
by  the  formation  of  the  union,  hut  they  have  shown  themselves 
the  least  patient  of  the  organization  necessary  for  maintaining 
it  Nevertheless,  the  union  kept  alive,  and  after  some  montiis 
of  a  struggling  existence  a  branch  society  was  established,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  members  are  costermongers  proper; 
and  this  is  now  much  more  vigorous  than  the  first  society,  and 
has  a  larger  number  of  names  on  its  register.  The  success  of 
the  association  has  been  so  considerable  that  the  energetic 
Manchester  secretary,  a  pieman  in  the  chief  market,  has  been 
able  to  go  extend  the  limits  of  his  province,  and  to  organize  a 
similar  association  at  Bkckbom,  and  is  now  hopeful  of  forming 
yet  another  at  Bradford. 

The  chief  objects  which  the  union  sets  before  itself  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  statement,  printed  on  the  card 
of  membership,  which  also  explains  something  of  the  orgonizo- 
iion  of  the  society.  We  quote  throughout  with  entire  fidelity 
to  the  original,  a  document  interesting  both  in  style  and 
substance. 
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"Abtlract  of  Rules. 

"  S,  (a)  This  society  is  formed  for  watchiDg  all  new  BiUb  introduced 
into  Parliament  and  bye-IawB  from  municipal  authorities  which  would, 
if  become  law,  mt«rfere  with  the  free  liberty  of  speech,  via.  Outcry 
in  the  public  Btreets,  roada,  etc.,  or  in  any  way  prevent  the  liberty  of 
free  trading  of  the  membera  of  this  society.  That  the  society  shall 
contest  such  Bills  as  will  nnduly  interfere  with  our  rights,  privileges, 
and  customs. 

"(h)  To  provide  legal  assistance  to  memberB  against  frivolous, 
mallciouB,  and  vexations  prosecutions. 

"(c)  Also  to  recover  compensation  for  damages  to  any  trading 
articles,  stock,  cattle,  or  vehicles  belooging  to,  or  hired  by  members 
of  the  society. 

"(d)  To  advance  to  members  of  the  society  small  sums  of  money  up 
to  £2,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  aasiating 
them  in  their  variona  buaineBsea ;  also  to  help  members  to  purchase 
their  stock  at  first  cost. 

"  (e)  To  secnre  a  sum  of  money  (£3)  in  the  event  of  death  to  a  free 
member. 

**  12.  The  neceesary  expenses  of  the  management  of  the  society  shall 
be  provided  for  by  the  payment  of  id,  per  quarter  per  member,  but,  if 
inanfficient,  a  farther  Bum  may  be  levied  on  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  passed  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpoBC. 

*'  30.  The  society  undertakes  no  responsibility  for  any  costermonger 
or  street-vendor  who  is  not  a  member,  such  as  anybody  employed  by 
a  member  of  this  society. 

"32.  The  society  shall  not  be  liable  to  give  any  asBistance  whatever 
in  cases  where  the  member,  upon  proof  being  furnished,  was  under  the 
inflnence  of  drink  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place." 

The  uuioD  is  first  a  warlike  organization,  and  in  the  second 
place  a  friendly  aodety.  On  paper,  the  emphasis  rests  on  the 
fiist-named  element  of  its  character.  To  preserve  "the  free 
liberty  of  speech,"  the  right  of  "  outcry,"  and  the  "  liberty  of 
free  trading ; "  to  resist  the  passing  of  any  new  bye-laws  which 
might  threaten  the  intwests  of  the  society ;  and  to  "  provide 
l^;al  assistance  to  members  against  frivolous,  malicious,  and 
vexations  prosecutions  " — these  objects  are  set  in  the  fore&ont 
of  the  docum^it    In  some  towns,  if  we  may  judge  by  reports 
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which  have  been  printed  in  the  Beveral  local  papers,  even  by 
friends  of  the  movement,  some  of  theae  ends  have  been  potsned 
with  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  the  right  of  "  outcry "  has  been 
vindicated  by  rowdyism.  In  Manchester  sach  methods  have 
not  been  adopted.  The  Manchester  union,  indeed,  existing  in 
theoiy  chiefly  for  belligerent  porposee,  has  become  in  fact  a 
veiy  oseful  friendly  society,  the  members  of  which  are  able  to 
insure  against  sickness  and  loss  of  property.  So  far  aa  it  is 
a  warlike  association  its  operations  have  hitherto  been  pnrely 
defensive  This  is  one  of  its  peculiarities.  This  defensive 
policy  has  indeed  had  a  notable  result,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
victions in  the  local  police-courts  against  street-sellers  and 
costermongers  have  decreased  at  the  rate  of  25  ^  per  cent,  per 
annum  since  the  fonnati<m  of  the  union. 

The  costermonger  and  the  street-seller  are  not  unwilling  to 
take  an  a^ressive  part;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  enjoy  a 
battle,  but  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  definite  enemy.  Their 
hand  seems  to  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them,  but  they  cannot  fix  upon  an  individual  to  attack. 
Their  enemies  are  the  public  in  general,  represented  by  police- 
men and  magistrates,  and  the  shopkeepers,'  who  sometimes 
argue  that  their  business  is  damaged  by  these  vagabond  traders, 
who  pay  no  rents.     These  foes  are  vezatiously  invulnerable. 

Another  striking  cheiracteristic  of  this  society  is  to  be  remarked. 
Among  street-sellers  themselves  there  are  three  divisions.  There 
are,  first,  the  indepoident  men  who  buy  for  themselves  and  sell 
for  themselves,  carrying  their  goods  in  their  arms,  in  baskets, 
or  on  hand-carts.  Then  there  are  master-sellers  who  employ 
those  who  are  called  "  commission-sellers."  The  latter  form  the 
third  division,  and  do  not  buy  or  sell  on  their  own  account,  but 
get  so  much  in  the  shilling  on  what  they  sell  for  their  employers, 
these  employers  themselves  being  street-sellers,  or    in   some 

'  The  Mcretaiy  of  the  onion  telb  tu  that  we  might  pat  the  decrease  at  60  per 
cent,  bat  we  prefer  to  give  the  lower  figure,  which,  after  conanltation  with  the 
poUce  authorities,  we  find  to  be  a  safe  estimate. 

'  An  unwritten,  but  carefully  observed,  law  of  tbdr  own  forbids  rtreet-MlIen 
dealing  in  anj  commodity  to  "  stand '  in  front  of  a  abop  in  which  goods  of  the  ume 
sort  are  sold. 
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rare  cases  costermongers.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a 
conmderable  number  both  of  master-sellers  and  of  commission* 
selleiB  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  union,  side  by  side  with  the 
independent  sellers  who  work  for  themselves  and  employ  no 
agents.  There  are,  of  coarse,  points  upon  which  the  interests 
of  these  three  groups  are  not  identical  For  example,  the 
master-sellers  wish  to  keep  the  rate  of  commission  as  low  as 
possible,  while  their  employees  naturally  wish  to  mainteun  a 
high  rate.  There  is  no  union  of  these  employees  against  their 
masters,  but  both  alike  belong  to  the  same  body;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  rate 
of  commission  was  felt  to  be  too  low,  the  master-sellers  sent  a 
depntati<m  of  their  own  number  in  the  hope  of  conferring  with 
a  depatatiou  from  Uie  commission-sellers,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  present  writers.  Unfortunately — 
and  this  is  eminently  characteristic  of  them — the  deputation 
from  the  commission-selleiB  never  arrived,  and  the  proposed 
conference  came  to  nothing.  It  was,  nevertheless,  something 
that  one  party  sent  its  deputation,  and  in  future  there  will 
be  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  conference.  The  chairman  of 
this  one-sided  meeting  has  frequently  been  able  to  act  as  an 
arbitrator  between  the  two  parties  in  a  less  formal  way. 

The  pomtion  of  those  whom  we  have  called  "  independent 
sellers"  is  dilferent  They  may  snSer  in  this  way.  Let  us 
suppoee  that  two  "  independent  sellers  "  are  offering  strawberries 
for  sale  in  the  same  street  at  2^d.  per  pound.  A  master-seller 
may  immediately  send  five  or  six  of  his  men  on  to  the  street, 
and  "block"  it  (for  street-aoUera  are  obliged  by  their  own 
bye-laws  to  leave  a  definite  space  between  each  other),  and 
cut  out  the  independent  men  by  selling  at  2d.  per  pound. 
Buying  in  lai^r  quantities  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  may  easily 
afford  to  do  this.  What  we  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  there 
is  no  organization  of  these  several  classes  against  each  other, 
and  that  one  of  the  moat  useful  elements  of  the  society's  work 
lies  precisely  here,  that  in  combining  all  three  classes  into 
one  union,  it  at  once  postulates  and  creates  a  limited,  but  very 
valuable,  form  of  public  spirit. 

Vol.  X.— No.  2.  o 
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A  strike  of  street-seUers  ia  scarcely  possible,  portly  for  the 
reason  previously  indicated,  -viz.  the  intangibility  of  the  enemies 
against  whom  they  would  have  to  fight,  and  partly  because 
(notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said  on  the  other  side) 
there  is  hardly  enough  solidarity  among  them,  or  even  among 
costermongers,  for  such  concerted  action,  and  atill  less  is  there 
any  adequate  sense  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  appointments, 
or  of  the  value  of  time. 

It  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  the  new  trade  unionists  that, 
without  the  glamour  of  war,  they  have  been  &itbful  bo  their 
principle^  and  maintained  and  strengthened  their  ranks.  There 
have  been  disappointments,  it  is  true,  which  caused  some  men 
to  fall  away.  One  of  the  advantages  which  the  union  offers 
to  its  members  is  that,  in  case  of  prosecution,  a  solicitor  is 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  society  for  defending  individuals 
before  the  magistrates.  On  a  recent  occasion,  however,  two 
nnion  men  and  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  union  were 
all  alike  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  on  a  cbai^  of 
obstruction.  The  union  men  were,  of  course,  defended  by  their 
solicitor;  the  other  man  had  to  plead  for  himself;  All  three 
were  equally  acquitted.  The  result  had  for  a  time  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  union,  for  the  members  argued  that,  if  a  man 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  union  funds  was  as  fortunate  as 
themselves,  their  subscriptions  were  thrown  away.  It  was 
cheaper,  they  contended,  to  trust  to  fortune,  and,  as  the  event 
showed,  equally  satisfactory.  It  was  a  great  point  gained  when 
the  union  survived  this  and  other  similar  shocks.  For  these 
men  believe  strongly  in  luck,  and  their  inclination  to  put  their 
faith  in  chance  is  further  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
as  all  magistrates  do  not  appear  to  take  the  same  view  as  to 
what  constitutes  "obstruction,"  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
escape. '  It  has  been  a  logic  of  this  kind  which  has  made  the 
first  society  less  prosperous  than  one  might  have  hoped.  But 
the  second  Manchester  society  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  a  different  type  of  men,  the  costermongers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  street-sellers.  These  men  are  far  less  improvident^ 
and  the  stability  which  they  give  to  their  own  branch  of  the 
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nnion  (which,  as  ita  title  shows,  embraoeB  both  kinds  of  traders) 
is  likely  to  assist  the  earlier  and  less  healthy  asaociatioiL 
Negotiations  ate  in  progreas  for  affiliating  this  Manchester 
Aasodaiioa  with  the  Q^eral  Trade  Union  Congress. 

Aitbongh  the  nnioa  has  not  yet  had  to  grapple  with  the 
ectmomic  questions  which  confront  an  ordinary  trade  union, 
and  may  long  continne  its  work  without  dealing  witti  these 
questions,  for  which  it  is  not  yet  ripe,  it  has  already  achieved 
valuable  results.  For  the  men  who  have  become  members  have 
b^^,  for  the  first  time,  to  realize  what  corporate  life  and 
social  duty  may  be.  It  is  true  that  their  conception  of  iJiese 
things  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  their  own  society.  But 
a  small  society  is  better  than  none,  and  it  may  well  be  expected 
that  the  habits  of  thrift  and  forethoaght,  and  the  sense  of 
partnership  and  common  responsibility  which  the  union 
cultivates,  will  ultimately,  and  perhaps  even  qoickly,  foster 
self-respect  and  independence,  and  with  these  qualities  also  an 
enlightened  spirit  of  citizenship.  The  signs  of  such  a  develop- 
ment are  not  wanting, 

0.  E.  K  Russell. 
E.  T.  Caupagnac. 


gainst 
somewhat 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  JUSTICR 

THE  demaDd  for  joBtice,  or  equal  conaideratioo,  between  man 
tmd  num,  is  based  upcm  a  atrong  senae  of  human  person- 
ality, and  is  pressed  most  vigorously  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  individualism  is  stronger  than  solidarity.  In  countries 
where  the  trend  of  thought  is  pantheistic,  and  where  conse- 
quently the  idea  of  personality  is  attenuated,  injustice  is 
acquiesced  in  very  easily.  The  Indian  peasant  does  not  ask 
whether  it  is  fair  that  he  should  have  to  starve  on  a  handful  of 
rice,  while  his  rajah  blazes  with  gold  and  jewels.  And  in  the 
Latin  races  justice  to  individuals  has  never  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  ethical  principle.  The  specious  maxim,  Mdius  eat 
ut  urnia  pereat  quam  rniitOB,  which  was  used  to  justify  the 
Crucifixion,  has  done  duty  many  times  in  Southern  Europe — 
down  to  the  case  of  Captain  Breyfns.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  which  foreigners  say  should  be  the  motto 
of  our  country,  involves  a  claim  of  indefeasible  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  as  against  his  fellows,  the  State,  and 
perhaps  even  his  Maker. 

But  when  we  ask  our  sturdy  individualist  to  define  justice, 
or  to  tell  us  what  he  wants,  we  find  no  unanimity,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  formulas  which  have 
been  upheld  by  difi*ereQt  thinkers,  but  these  which  follow  are 
among  the  chief: — 

"Justice  is  giving  every  man  according  to  his  work."  This 
is  a  very  difficult  formula  to  apply,  for  how  are  we  to  compare 
the  social  service  rendered,  e.g.,  by  a  novelist  and  by  a  farmer  ? 
How  many  fat  pigs  are  equivalent  to  a  good  story  ? 
oi  "Justice  is  giving  every  man  according  to  his  merit."  But 
from  tn«  we  to  judge  of  merit  ?  We  know  veiy  little  of  our 
and  the  9;'s  temptations ;  but  we  know  quite  enough  to  be  sure 
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that  £re&-will  is  not  the  oniy  catiBe  why  some  are  good  and 
others  bad.  The  best  are  the  first  to  admit  that  they  owe 
notking  to  their  own  "merit" — that  they  have  no  merit. 
Besides,  why  should  society  give  a  man  champagne  every  day 
because  be  has  a  lofty  moral  character  1 

"Justice  ia  making  all  men  equal."  If  this  means  equal  in 
intellect  or  character,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  forbidden  it ;  and  if  it  means  equal  in  social  advan- 
tages in  spite  of  inequalities  of  character,  it  could  only  be 
justified  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  moral 
responsibility.  But  it  is  largely  on  the  opposite  assumption 
that  the  weUsxe  of  human  societies  depends. 

"  Justice  is  the  principle  that  every  man  shall  count  for  one, 
and  nobody  for  more  than  one."  This  is  very  vague  and  un- 
satiafactoiy,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  last  half  of 
it  is  true.  Perhaps  the  only  truth  that  can  be  got  from  it  is 
the  principle  that  A.  shall  not  be  favoured  because  he  is  A.,  nor 
B.  exploited  because  he  is  only  B, ;  and  this  does  not  take  us 
much  forwarder. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  attempts  to  formulate  a 
general  principle  are  useless  because  they  are  so  difficult  to 
apply.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  contain  valuable  truths. 
And  Uiey  put  the  onus  frobandi  on  the  right  side.  There  is 
a  prima  fade  case  against  inequalities,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
justified,  adequate  reasons  for  them  must  be  shown. 

I  have  no  wish  to  propound  any  other  definition  to  add  to 
these.  Let  me  instead  approach  the  question  from  quite  a 
different  side,  and  ask,  not,  What  is  the  justice  which  we  should 
like  to  see  established  if  we  had  the  management  of  this  planet  ? 
bat.  What  kind  of  justice  do  we  find  to  be  actually  in  operation 
in  the  world  as  we  know  it  ?  After  all,  we  have  to  take  the 
world  as  we  find  it,  and  if  we  believe  that  it  is  God's  world, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  wiser  to  adapt  our  theories  to  existing  laws, 
instead  of  making  ingenious  schemes  for  improving  them.  I 
suppose  there  are  some  who,  like  the  late  Professor  Huxley  in 
his  Bomanes  lecture,  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  "fight  against 
ttie  cosmic  process;"  for  my  part,  I  think  that  is  a  somewhat 
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formidable  programme,  and  that  tiie  laws  of  nature  are  perhaps 
not  80  hostile  to  oar  highest  interests  as  that  eminent  sdentist 
in  his  later  years  wished  ns  to  belieTS. 

It  mnst  be  admitted  that  justice,  in  the  eense  of  equality  of 
opportonity,  or  of  consideration,  is  not  the  law  of  the  world 
of  our  immediate  experience.  This  is  a  terribly  oneqaal  world. 
Men  are  handicapped,  in  an  apparency  arbitrary  manner,  in 
external  fortune,  in  luck,  in  opportunities — and,  which  is  a  much 
harder  nut  to  crack,  in  moral  endowments.  If  the  inequalities 
only  pertained  to  the  outside  of  life,  it  would  not  be  very 
diflScnlt  to  find  compensatory  advantages  in  almost  every  lot 
The  faces  of  the  idle  rich  seldom  suggest  happiness,  and  often 
extreme  discontent,  and  we  have  all,  I  suppose,  had  brought 
home  to  US  tha  truth  of  the  words,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  in  trouble."  But  when  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  make 
of  the  man,  which  strikes  down  to  the  very  roots  of  his  character, 
condemning  him  all  his  life  to  an  unequal  struggle  against  some 
grievoos  form  of  insanity,  or  moral  degradation — unequal  be- 
cause weakness  of  will  is  part  of  his  damnosa  hereditaa — and 
perhaps  in  the  end  overwhelming  him  in  ruin  and  disgrace,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  an  injustice  can  ever  be  redressed, 
even  in  another  world,  if  the  personality  is  to  be  continuous. 
It  is  this,  I  think,  which  gives  such  a  terrible  plausibility  to 
the  Calvinist  creed,  which  frankly  gives  up  justice  as  a  quality 
of  the  Almighty. 

And  yet  we  nearly  aU  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  believe  in  the 
justice  of  Qod.  And  this  faith  is  often  strongest  in  tite  greatest 
sufferers.  We  most  of  us  remember  that  impressive  scene  in 
Gibbon,  when  the  captive  emperor  Maurice  ia  condemned  by  his 
rival  to  see  his  children  murdered  one  after  another  before  his 
eyes.  As  each  blow  falls,  he  ejaculates,  "  Righteous  art  Thou,  O 
Lord,  and  true  are  Thy  judgments  " — one  of  the  most  sublime 
professions  of  faith  which  history  records.  And  Job's  "  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  marks  the  supreme  limit 
of  self-surrender  and  of  faith.  Are  we  to  ascribe  this  indomi- 
table trust  to  what  Qoethe  calls  the  unconquerable  levity  of 
the  human  race,  or,  with  Matthew  Arnold's  Empedodes,  to 
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balf-'wilful  self-deception  ?  No ;  oar  Eaith  in  the  justice  of  Qod  is 
something  much  traer  and  deeper  than  this.  It  is  leased  on  the 
experience  that  just  in  prop<NrtioQ  as  ve  surrender  all  personal 
selfi^  claims,  even  claims  to  what  seem  to  os  our  rights,  all 
that  we  have  given  np  is  restored  to  us  on  a  higher  plane. 
The  hero  and  the  martyr  do  not  demand  justice — they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  claim  to  it;  bnt  in  doing  so  they  feel 
that  they  already  have  il  In  the  highest  spirits  self-sacrifice 
is  sometimes  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  exultation.  One  of  the 
profoandest  verses  of  the  Bible  is  that  which  describes  how 
Christ  Jeaus,  "for  the  joy  which  was  set  before  Hvm  endured 
the  Cross,  despising  the  shame."  This  is  no  ascription  of  self- 
regarding  motives — of  sordid  calculatitm — to  our  Lord.  The 
"joy  which  was  set  bef(n?e  Him  "  was  no  external  reward — it  is 
not  the  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  which  is  here  referred 
to,  for  that  was  not  conditional  on  His  enduring  of  the  Cross 
and  the  shame.  No ;  it  was  the  consdousness  of  triumph,  which 
follows  inevitably  upon  perfect  self -surrender,  which  constituted 
the  joy  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  And  so  it  is  in  a  minor 
d^ree  with  all  those  who  are  striving  to  reach  ihe  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  They  not  only  do  no  in- 
justice, but  they  feel  ncme.  Injustice  for  them  is  abolished, 
and  justice  reigns.  If  alt  were  like  this,'  as  all  are  meuit  to 
be,  oar  problem  would  be  solved. 

We  seem  to  be  .&cd  to  face  with  one  t^  the  fundamental 
antinomies  which  *  confront  us  in  all  the  high  places  of  the 
spiritual  life.  It  is  not  till  we  learn  to  resign  our  claim  to 
justice  that  we  find  it.  And  the  heart  of  the  mystery  is  this — 
that  jost  when  we  feel  most  strongly  that  we  have  no  rights 
against  God,  we  are  most  convinced  that  He  will  deal,  and  is 
dealing,  perfectly  justly  by  us.  The  fact  is  that  we  could  not 
say,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  unless  there 
were  a  deeper  I  to  feel  the  trust,  "  though  the  outward  man 
perish."  We  are  not  really  acquiescing  in  a  triumph  of  wrong — 
that  would  drive  us  to  despair  and  blasphemy  and  rebellion, 
not  to  trust  in  God.  It  is  that  we  have  risen  to  a  plane  where 
what  we  are  apt  to  call  injustice  cannot  hurt  as.    And  this  is 
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Uie  great  truth  which  an  observation  of  the  facts  of  life  seems 
to  teach  us — that  the  experience  of  injustice,  the  bitter  feelings 
which  it  arouses,  and  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
injury  which  it  inflicts  upon  its  victims,  helong  to  the  lower 
life  which  it  is  oar  duty  and  interest  to  transcend.  We  all 
surround  ourselves  with  a  world  after  our  own  likeness ;  and 
therefore  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  deliver  men  from  in- 
justice is  to  make  them  just  themselves. 

The  conclusion  so  far  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  really 
only  one  fatal  and  abominable  kind  of  injustice  which  we  can 
do  to  our  fellows,  and  that  is  to  hinder  them  from  being  the 
men  and  women  that  God  meant  them  to  be.  It  is  a  veiy 
mysterious  thing  that  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  power  to 
make  or  mar  the  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellows;  hat  we  can 
have  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  is  so.  To  deny  it  would  be  to 
deny  the  usefulness  (from  the  highest  point  of  view)  of  alt 
social  and  religious  influences,  which  would  be  absurd. 

Well,  Christians  can  have  only  one  standard  of  excellence — 
one  ideal  which,  however  &t  above  us,  is  yet  ours  by  inalienable 
right,  and  to  which  we  must  not  do  despite  in  the  person  of  the 
humblest  human  being.  We  owe  to  men  as  men  an  almost 
infinite  respect,  in  virtue  not  of  what  they  are,  but  of  what  they 
were  (and  are)  meant  to  be.  And  the  one  question  which  ought 
never  to  be  far  from  our  minds  when  we  are  thinking  of 
demanding  any  service  from  our  fellows  must  be :  "  Is  this  a 
service  which  I  could  ask  Christ  to  do  for  me,  if  He  were  to 
come  among  us  again  in  the  form  of  a  servant  ? "  The  test  is 
one  which  I  think  will  carry  us  very  far,  and  dear  up  our  ideas 
a  good  deal  as  to  what  we  may  and  may  not  justly  claim  from 
others.  The  notion  may  be  a  little  startling  at  first  sight,  but 
if  we  remember  that  Christ  washed  His  disciples'  feet,  we  shall 
feel  that  the  most  menial  services  are  not  in  any  way  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  Qod,  nor 
even  of  a  Divine  being.  No  work  is  degrading  unless  it  is  done 
for  a  degrading  end.  The  work  of  a  scavenger  is  disagreeable, 
hut  not  necessarily  lowering  to  human  dignity.  But  work  that 
has  no  object  save  to  minister  to  pride,  or  excessive  and  unseemly 
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senanouB  gratification — could  we  ask  Christ  to  take  part  in  that  ? 
Is  it  just,  for  instance,  to  occupy  months  of  labour  (adding 
ti^ther  the  day's  work  of  uiany  workers)  in  making  a  ball- 
dress  which  will  only  be  worn  once,  and  the  chief  object  of 
which  ia  that  the  wearer  may  outohine  the  coBtnmes  of  other 
women  ?  Is  the  life  of  a  flunkey  in  a  big  house  one  which  his 
employer  ought  to  be  able  to  view  with  complacency,  as  the 
way  in  which  A«  is  nsing  up  the  life-energies  of  a  man  1 

It  is  a  truism  which  nevertheless  may  need  to  be  stated,  that 
the  blackest  injustice  may  often  be  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
salary.  In  fact,  the  high  remuneration  is  often  the  worst  part 
of  the  injustice,  because  it  offers  an  almost  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  employed  to  accept  a  degrading  position.  Xot  to  mention 
the  most  odious  form  of  this  wrong,  which  will  occur  to  every 
one,  great  temptation  is  often  pnt  in  the  way  of  artisans  to  earn 
excellent  wages  by  taking  part  in  fraudulent  tricks  of  trade. 
The  Bishop  of  Stepney  mentioned  a  case  in  whidi  a  Eethnal 
Green  artisan  was  earning  £4  a  week — £200  a  year — by  making 
so-called  facsimiles  which  were  not  so  really.  After  a  while  his 
conscience  pricked  him  so  severely  that  he  gave  up  his  work,  and 
accepted  another  engagement  at  very  much  lower  pay.  This 
was  a  brave  and  noble  action ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
employer  who  put  such  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  his  workmen 
that  only  heroic  virtue  could  resist  it  ? 

I  pnt  the  case  of  useless  and  degrading  work  first,  because  I 
really  think  it  is  the  most  important.  If  it  were  fairly  and 
fearlessly  applied,  it  would  modify  very  considerably  the  customs 
of  living  which  now  prevail  among  the  rich,  and  by  necessitating 
a  simpler  mode  of  life  wonid  diminish  the  inducements  to  seek 
riches  gitoev/mque  modo. 

But,  of  coarse,  there  are  other  ways  of  hindering  a  man  from 
reaching  his  full  growth  as  a  member  of  Christ  besides  the  <me 
I  have  mentioned — degrading  him  in  his  work.  Mere  excess  of 
work,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  has  a  deadening  and  numbing 
effect  on  the  spiritual  life.  In  employing  a  man  or  woman  as 
a  mere  drudge,  we  are  really  treating  that  person  as  lii^v\ov 
opyavov—aa  a  slave,  that  is ;  and  Homer  vras  nearly  right  when 
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he  said  that  slavery  takes  away  half  the  virtues  of  its  vietim. 
And  insanitary  BUTTOundings  also  convey  direct  injoiy.  Many 
invalids,  aa  we  know,  are  models  of  the  highest  virtues;  but 
stall  health  is  the  best  of  all  earthly  gifts,  and  a  healthy  soul  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  a  healthy  body.  As  to  vicious 
environment,  thero  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point ;  we  should 
all  admit  that  it  is  unjust  to  leave  a  child  to  be  brought  up 
among  thieves  and  bad  characters.  And  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  tiiat  to  deprive  any  child  of  a  good  education  is 
unjust.  No  doubt  a  very  ignorant  person  may  be  a  saint,  and 
a  very  accomplished  person  may  be  a  blackguard ;  but,  for  all 
that,  culture  is  a  good  thing  absolutely — the  mind  has  its  rights, 
as  well  as  the  character :  Qod  did  not  intend  laiy  one  to  leave 
his  intellect  unused. 

This  gives  us  a  fairly  complete  social  programme.  Justice, 
as  I  understand  it,  requires  that  the  State  and  individuals 
should  co-operate  to  secure  for  eveiy  one  a  healthy  and  happy 
home,  a  good  education — including  Christian  teaching  of  a 
practical  and  intelligent  kind;  work  sufficient  to  exercise  his 
talents  without  being  too  exhausting;  and  work  that  shall 
serve  some  useful  end,  so  that  it  shall  be  work  w<n-thy  of  a  free 
man  and  a  gentleman.  The  last  word  I  cannot  dispense  with, 
though  it  has  been  so  sadly  vulgarized  in  onr  day.  A  gentle- 
man, I  take  it,  would  never  blush  to  be  seen  ploughing  or  dig- 
^ng,  or  even  serving  behind  a  counter,  if  drcumstancea  brought 
him  to  it ;  but  he  would  not  care  to  be  first  footman  to  Sir 
Qorgiua  Midas,  or  a  beater  in  a  great  battue  of  pheasants.  There 
is,  it  seems,  an  instinct  about  what  is  and  is  not  derogat(»y  to  a 
person  who  values  his  self-respect.  Well,  we  ought  to  value  other 
people's  self-respect  aa  much  as  our  own,  even  when  they  them- 
selves do  not  seem  conscious  of  it.    That  seems  to  be  only  just. 

We  should  also  make  it  part  of  our  ideal  that  every  one  shall 
do  the  work  for  which  he  is  beat  fitted.  If  nature  has  intended 
a  man  for  a  ploughman,  it  is  foolish  to  make  him  a  legislator. 
The  less  he  has  to  do  with  governing  the  country,  the  better. 
Since  men  are  by  nature  uneqtial,  subordination  and  obedience 
are  just,  provided  always  that  all  are  treated  with  honour  as 
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members  of  the  body.  Here,  agtun,  the  New  Teatament  supplies 
the  solution  of  an  apparent  conflict  of  ideals.  He  that  is 
greatest  among  as  ought  to  govern,  and  to  be  as  little  impeded 
as  may  be  by  the  ignorant  interference  of  his  inferiors ;  bat  he 
ought  to  rule  as  he  that  serveth — as  the  minister  of  all  And 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  esteem  such  an  one  very  highly  for 
his  work's  sake,  and  for  the  talents  that  Qod  has  given  him, 
without  encouraging  him  in  vanity  and  arrogance — aa  if  it  were 
any  credit  to  him  that  his  parents  were  unusually  well  assorted ! 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  justice  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual.  But  society  has  also  its  just  claims  upon  its 
individual  members.  We  owe  nearly  everything  thai  makes 
life  worth  living  to  the  labours  of  others  in  the  past  and  present, 
and  a  portion  of  this  vast  debt  we  are  justly  called  upon  to  pay. 
Society  may  justly  claim  from  each  individual  the  maximum  of 
social  service  which  does  not  infringe  his  rights  and  privileges 
aa  a  person,  those  rights  and  |»rivileges  being  interpreted  by  the 
standard  given  above.  Whether  it  may  ever  claim  more,  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  man's  higher  self  can  never  be  demanded  as  of 
right  by  society ;  and  that  if  the  sacrifice  is  made  voluntarily 
(as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  were  to  "  slave  "  for  some  noble  cause, 
neglecting  the  development  of  his  own  character),  the  nobility  of 
the  motive  would  turn  the  sacrifice  into  the  instrument  of  a 
higher  gain.  It  is,  indeed,  only  to  the  selfish  that  the  service  of 
others  is  self-sacrifice. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  may  seem  to  some  to  have  shirked  the 
most  important  part  of  the  problem — viz.  economic  justice,  or 
justice  in  distribution.  I  have  said  nothing  about  a  standard 
wage ;  about  trade  nnicms ;  about  rates  of  interest,  profit-sharing, 
or  coIlectivisuL  I  must  answer  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  these  things,  so  that  I  should  only  expose 
my  ignorance  if  I  tried  to  t^k  about  them ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  I  do  not  think  the  bread-and-butter  question  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  problem  of  justice.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
doubtful  question,  I  think,  whether  the  principle  of  justice  can 
ever  supply  us  with  a  standard  of  remnneraUon.    We  have  no 
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absolnte  ri^hi  to  anything  except  the  use  of  our  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  faculties.  If  it  is  just  for  the  State  to  demand 
of  OS,  in  certain  circnmstancea,  to  give  our  lives  for  our  counby, 
it  may  be  just  at  other  times  to  give  vorkmen  leas  than  the 
valae  of  their  labour.  The  g^ieral  principle  should  be  that 
every  man  should  try  to  put  as  much  into  the  common  stock  as 
he  takes  out ;  and  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  principle  vhich  ought  to 
cause  qualms  even  among  many  possessors  of  middle-class 
incomes ;  while  the  idler  stands  out  as  the  typically  nnjuat  man, 
who  must  be  condemned  on  every  system  of  morale  and 
economics.  But  no  principle  of  justice  can  demand  that  we 
should  cripple  the  nation  in  its  competition  with  other  nations> 
while  trying  to  screw  up  wages  to  some  ideal  standard.  There 
is  a  socialism  which  is  simply  individualism  run  mad,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  which  is  towards  national  disintegration. 
I  think  on  the  whole  that  (at  all  events  just  now)--the  TuUion 
should  be  the  unit  which  we  ought  to  think  of  most  Constantly. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  retort  that  patriotism  ia 
itself  a  form  of  injustice,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  as  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  Boera  or  Frenchmen  as  for  our  own 
countrymen.  We  have  all  of  us  met  with  some  sorry  scrub  who 
ia  too  moral  and  enlightened  to  feel  any  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
country,  and  have  easily  taken  bis  measure.  The  difference 
between  Christian  and  tm-Chriattan  patriotism  ia  not  that  the 
former  ia  leas  intense,  but  that  the  goods  which  it  covets,  and 
the  honours  which  it  wishes  to  secure,  are  of  a  kind  which 
involve  no  loss  to  other  coantries.  Justice  doea  not  demand 
that  a  man  should  hesitate  and  calculate  whether  to  save  the 
life  of  his  mother  or  of  a  stranger;  nor  doea  it  demand  that 
he  should  feel  no  jealousy  for  the  land  where  he  was  bom  and 
the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  therefore,  when  the  resources  of 
England  are  likely  to  be  put  to  an  exceedingly  severe  strun, 
problems  of  distribution  are  of  aecondary  importance.  What 
we  most  want  just  now  is  to  check  waste  wherever  it  exiata ; 
and  the  best  method  seems  to  me  not  to  dissipate  euper- 
fluoua   wealth    among    the    largest    possible    number,   but    to 
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"  commandeer "  it,  i£  necessaiy,  in  large  blocks  for  the  public 
good.  To  break  up  large  accnmulations  by  progreesive  taxation 
would  incidentally  cure  a  great  deal  of  injnstiee  of  the  kinds 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  paper,  and  would  also  rednce 
the  nnmber  of  idlers,  while  the  mcmey  rescued  from  waste  by 
the  rich  would  not  be  handed  over  to  the  equally  wasteful  poor. 
Even  if  nothing  very  drastic  in  this  direction  is  required,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  a  stem  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  will  be  demanded 
of  all  Englishmen  if  we  are  to  keep  oar  position  in  the  world 
during  the  twentieth  century ;  and  that  being  so,  the  less  we 
quarrel  about  distribution  the  better.  We  are  now  entering 
upon  one  of  those  epochs  when  nations  and  civilizations  pass 
through  the  fire,  which  bums  up  all  the  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  which  have  been  brought  to  the  building,  and  leaves  only 
the  gold,  silver,  and  costly  marbles  intact.  How  our  beloved 
country  will  emerge  from  the  furnace  I  know  not ;  but  I  am 
sure  of  this — that  the  laws  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  offer 
no  prospect  of  happiness  and  contentment,  under  any  conceivable 
form  of  government,  to  those  whose  only  idea  is  to  push  and 
press  their  own  claims ;  nor  does  it  make  matters  much  better 
if  collective  selfishness  organizes  itself  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
efficiency.  Even  the  nation  would  not  be  wide  enough,  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  our  flag  is  only  a  symbol  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  true  progress,  and  that  our  desire  with  reference  to  all  the 
communities  under  our  protection  is  to  give  rather  than  to 
receiva  We  have  as  a  nation  had  to  endure  much  insult 
and  injury  of  late  from  foreign  countries,  who  seem  to  be 
suffering  from  a  nightmare  of  cassocks  and  epaulettes ;  but  I 
believe  that  when  the  Csesaro-papal  reaction  has  spent  itself,  the 
justice  of  our  policy  and  the  beneficence  of  our  empire  will  once 
more  be  generally  recognized.  And  I  trust  that  in  the  coming 
century  we  shall  deserve  the  praises  of  our  friends  even  more 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past,  by  setting  before  ourselves  and 
others  a  higher  ideal  of  civilization  than  the  sordid  commercialism 
which  has  given  an  ugly  and  ignoble  colouring  to  an  otherwise 
glorious  history. 

W.  R.  Inge. 
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T  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  the  problem  of 
resoorcelesa  poverty  failed  to  claim  the  attention  of  those 
in  whose  hands  the  power  of  the  community  lay.  PrimitiTe  man 
solved  the  problem  by  primitive  methods.  When  starvation 
might  be  the  fate  of  all,  useless  mouths  could  not  be  t<derated — 
and  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  was  not  pressing.  When 
circumstances  became  easier,  the  pressure  of  want  less  ui^eni^ 
dvilization  dawned,  and  the  humane  instinct  showed  itself  upon 
the  surface.  Society  became  cousciona  that  it  owed  sometliing 
to  those  whom  it  had  allowed  to  live.  The  family  system,  in  its 
gentler  and  its  harsher  aspects,  helped  to  meet  the  difficulty ; 
famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword  lending  their  aid.  Ultimately 
the  religions  teacher  and  the  philosopher  intervened,  and  the 
poor  and  needy  got  thought  about.  Something  like  poor-law 
legislation  was  not  wholly  unknown ;  bat  alma^ving — for  the 
good  of  the  ahnsgiver — was  the  rul&  In  Rome,  witii  the  decay 
of  the  republic  and  the  increase  o{  pauper  voters,  largess — ^literal 
out-relief,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  candidate  (the  subtler 
forms  of  bribery  not  yet  having  been  discovered)— came  to  the 
fud  of  almsgiving. 

Christianity  struck  a  new  note.  In  every  field  of  the  moral 
life  the  outward  and  viable  must  give  way.  Almsgiving  was 
not  alL  Ton  may  bestow  all  your  goods  upon  the  poor,  but 
this  is  not  charity,  witiiout  which  all  your  good  works  are  but 
as  sounding  brass.  Charity  means  sympathy,  fellow-feeling, 
brotherhood,  the  active,  loving  help  of  man  to  man.  It  is  no 
longer  the  crouching  suppliant  whom  you  patrtmize  and  "re- 
lieve." It  is  the  brother  or  the  sister  whom  you  support* 
encourage,  lift  up ;  and  with  whom  you  share  your  knowledge, 
your  heart,  and,  last  and  least  of  all,  your  worldly  goods. 
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The  Church — the  great  Charity  Organization  Sodety  of  tiie 
Middle  Ages — rather  missed  its  way  in  this  as  in  some  other 
particalara.  The  giving  of  alms  became  too  prominent,  the 
bearing  one  another's  burthens  less  thooght  about.  H«%  in 
England,  by  its  system  of  doles  at  the  church  or  convent  door, 
it  brought  into  existence  a  vast  population  of  dependent  poor — 
paupers  in  everything  bat  name — for  whom  legislation  became 
urgent  The  repressive  system,  as  illustrated  by  Statutes  of 
Labourers  and  penal  laws,  which  treated  labour  aa  a  commodity 
beloDgiog  not  to  the  provider  of  it  but  to  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  provided,  had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  And  so  the  new 
Poor  Law  of  1601  was  passed,  and  some  later  statutes, 
characterized  by  good  intentions  but  by  no  other  (juality, 
followed. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  niseteenbh  century,  new  conceptions  of 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  indigence  appeared.  It  was  seen 
that  the  goodness  of  a  law,  whether  concerning  the  relief  of 
poverty  or  any  other  subject,  is  to  be  measured  by  its  tendency 
in  the  long  run,  and  that  its  aim  is  to  be  achieved,  not  by  yielding 
to  impulse,  but  by  careful  measurement  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  ensue.  Thus  Bentham  urged  that  to  provide  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  expense  of  the  community 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  springs  of  industry,  and  to  widen 
the  Bfdiere  of  desUtution.  Destitution  must  be  relieved,  but  not 
in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  itself.  State  relief  should  have  for 
its  aim,  not  to  make  people  comfortable,  but  to  save  their  lives. 
These  principles  were  translated  into  practical  legislation  in 
the  Act  of  1834,  and  constitute  the  poor-law  under  which 
we  live. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  ugnal  reaction  has  taken  place, 
marked  by  the  increasing  number  of  schemes  for  relieving,  if  it 
may  be,  the  burthens  of  honest  poverty.  The  wholesome  self- 
cooBciousnesa  of  the  well-to-do,  who  both  toil  and  spin,  but 
whose  labour  is  somehow  productive  of  what  they  themselves 
sometimes  feel  to  be  a  rather  more  than  due  reward ;  the  irksome 
sense  that  the  economic  causes  which  show  such  appalling  con- 
trasts in  the  material  appliances  for  a  happy  existence  do  not 
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repreeent  the  highest  social  ideal ;  the  genuine  feeliog  of  brother- 
hood'and  of  pity  for  those  who  seem  to  have  no  l«sare  but  days 
of  sickness,  no  time  of  retirement  from  buoDeaa  hut  old  age, — 
all  this  has  found  its  expression  in  divers  schemes  for  social 
refonn  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale. 

Of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  put  forward,  none 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  mischievous  than  those  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  tampering  with  the  existing  poor-law,  or  the 
relaxation  of  the  reBtrictions  which  the  beneficent  Act  of  1834 
imposes  upon  adminietrators  of  the  poor>rate.  I  entirely  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  "  the  English  poor-law,  if  administered  in  the 
way  which  its  authors  intended  it  to  be,  is  the  best  pow-Iaw  of 
any  country."^  It  secures  relief  for  real  desUtution,  whilst 
interposing  obstacles  to  extreme  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  a  tax  compulsory  upon  poor  and  rich  alike.  It  also  clearly 
indicates  that  the  spheres  of  poor-law  and  of  charity  are  different, 
and  that  there  is  room  for  both.  Yet  too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  this  Act  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  under  the  older  law  could  hardly  repeat  itself,  at  any  rate 
in  the  old  fonn.  To  my  thinking,  however,  it  was  not  so  mnch 
the  badness  of  the  law  as  the  badness  of  its  admini8trati<m  which 
did  the  mischief.  There  are  still  ample  &cilities  for  doing  barm 
to  the  poor  under  the  existing  law,  if  guardians  allow  their  kindly 
feelings  to  usurp  the  place  of  experience  and  judgment,  and  to 
confuse  the  distinction  between  poor-law  and  charity. 

Two  recent  statements,  one  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Dodd,  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Reoisw,  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  in  an 
address  at  Grimsby,  repeated  with  some  alteration  at  Oxford, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  just  now  stated. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  in  one  point  I  am  in  agreement 
with  both  Mr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Cox,  to  wit,  in  the  matter  of  certain 
staUstical  retnms.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  poor-law  return  presented  annually,  giving 
in  a  single  document  the  whole  of  the  information  as  to  both 
pauperism  and  expenditure,  to  which  those  interested  in  sach 
matters  might  resort.  This  document  need  not  be  over  elaborate. 
'  Chmce,  "Ottr  Treatment  <ifl/ie  Poor,  p.  15. 
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There  are  certain  calculations — for  instance,  the  [HX>portioQ  of 
paaperiam  or  of  expenditure  to  population — which  any  one 
can  make  for  himself,  and  which  seed  not  be  allowed  to  delay 
the  return.  Secondly,  the  district  returns  of  the  poor-law 
inspectors  should  be  uniform,  and  should  give  a  little  more 
infoimation — of  a  kind  readily  acceesible  to  the  inspector — than 
is  usual  The  item  of  "  ia-mainteoanoe,"  for  instance,  does  not 
comprise  the  total  pooivlaw  espenditure,  as  Mr.  Dodd  veiy  truly 
says ;  and  as  the  expression  may  possibly  mislead  the  uninitiated, 
it  woold  be  better  to  show,  by  ^ving  the  total  poor-law  expendi- 
ture as  well,  tiiat  its  meaning  is  thus  limited.  Further,  it  would 
be  convenient  if,  in  these  last-named  returns,  in  compensation  for 
the  omission  of  some  of  the  figures  grounded  upon  easily  made 
arithmetical  calculations,  the  statilstica  of  pauperism  were  dis- 
sected— say  under  the  heads  of  adults,  children,  ablebodied,  not 
ablebodied,  insane,  and  vagrants.  It  is  true  that  these  par- 
ticulars are  accessiNe,  but  not  always  easily  so.  Had  they  been 
readily  at  band,  Mr.  Dodd  would  have  escaped  an  error  into 
which  he  falls,  and  upon  which  he  grounds  a  rather  weak 
argument,  that  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  are  classed  with 
"indoor  paupers."  They  are,  in  the  returns  to  which  he  refers 
and  generally,  classed  with  those  relieved  out  of  the  house. 
With  this  rather  formal  matter  my  agreement  with  Mr.  Dodd 
and  Dr.  Cox  ends. 

It  is  a  conmum  opinion  expressed  by  the  advocates  of  a  system 
of  outdoor  relief  that  the  oppoate  system — which  I  venture  to 
call  the  system  of  careful  discrimination — inevitably  leads  to 
two  reeulto.  First,  there  is  an  increase  of  indoor  pauperism ; 
and  secondly,  the  economy  of  this  system — if  economy  be  its 
aim — is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  to  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  must  be  added  an  increase 
of  establishment  charges,  salaries,  and  so  forth.  Hence,  as 
Dr.  Cox  puts  it,  the  amount  which  reaches  "  God's  poor  "  will 
be  less  and  less ;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Dodd, — 
"  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  salaries,  etc.,  ariseB  in  connection  with 
in-relief,  especially  in  any  union  where  the  guardians  minimize  the 
ODt-relief,  with  the  natural  reanlt  of  a  large  number  of  indoor  paupers." 
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Before  we  proceed  to  ezamine  the  statistics  upon  which  these 
allegations  are  supposed  to  be  based,  I  wish  to  say  very  empha- 
tically how  much  I  deplore  these  appeals  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  sordid  side  of  the  matter,  and  the  attempt  to  influence  the 
ratepayer  by  exhibiting  the  bc^y  of  increasing  expenditure 
and  by  connecting  it  with  a  particular  system  of  administration. 
If  the  area  of  dependent  poverty  could  be  limited  by  any  system 
whatever,  at  the  cost  of  fa^bliog  the  poor-rate,  the  work  done 
would  have  been  cheaply  purchased.  Besides  this,  boards  of 
guardians  who  do  their  duty  are  often  bound  to  increase  their 
expenditure  oonsiderably.  A  reasonable  public  opinion  has 
demanded  improvements  in  workhonses,  in  infirmarieB,  and  in 
schools,  80  that  the  whole  character  of  these  institutions  has  been 
changed,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  pocn:  generally,  and 
of  the  sick  and  of  the  young  particularly.  The  whole  machinery 
under  the  control  of  poor-law  administrators  has  been  raised 
to  a  higher  level  The  aim  has  been  to  humanize  it,  and  to 
exhibit  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  and  of  life :  to  make  a 
workhouse  for  the  aged  who  have  no  outlook  before  them  almost 
like  an  almshouse  under  Christian  government ;  its  infirmary  as 
good  as  a  modem  hospital ;  and  its  school  as  a  place  where  the 
young  may  be  educated  in  a  real  sense,  and  to  which  they  may 
look  back  as  the  home  where  hope  first  dawned  for  them.  This, 
and  not  the  "system"  or  "policy"  which  has  prevailed,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  augmented  expenditure  which  has 
occurred. 

However,  as  the  "  costliness "  of  the  system  has  been  mrai- 
tioned,  and  Farliamentaiy  and  other  statistics  have  been  invoked, 
it  may  be  well  to  see  what  they  teach.  Two  methods  have  been 
resorted  to  by  speculators  on  comparative  poor-law  expenditure. 
One,  adopted  by  Dr.  Cox,  makes  the  cost  per  pav^per  relieved 
the  test  of  the  "  extravagance  "  or  otherwise  of  one  union  and 
its  system  compared  with  another.  A  moment's  consideration 
serves  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  test.  Awuming  two  unions 
to  be  identical  in  population  and  in  the  necessary  establishment 
and  other  charges,  hut  differing  in  regard  to  the  principle  of 
administration,  it  is   clear  that  the  system  which   produces 
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the  greatest  nnmber  of  paapers  will  appear  most  economicaL 
For  instance,  Thame  and  Woodstock  are  two  of  the  most 
pauperized  unions  in  Oxfordshire.  In  Thame  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population  is  1  in  18 ;  in  Woodstock  the  proportion 
is  1  in  21.  In  both  the  system  has  been  productive  of  dependent 
poverty  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  both  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a 
worse  position  than  they  occupied  twenty  years  ago.  Neverthe- 
less, if  tested  by  the  "  cost  per  pauper,"  they  exhibit  themselves 
as  conspicnons  instances  of  "  economy  " — each  of  their  numerous 
pauper  population  coating  no  more  than  £9  Qa.  2d.  in  Thame,  or 
£10  3s.  4(2,  in  Woodstock,  per  annnm  Headington,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  owing  to  its  moderately  small  pauper  population 
(1  in  70),  descends  from  the  high  place  assigned  to  it  by 
Mr.  Dodd  for  the  "  cheapness  "  of  its  system,  and  appears  as  a 
onion  of  remarkable  "  extravagance,"  each  of  ito  paupers  "coat- 
ing "  no  lees  than  £14  7a.  a  year. 

Mr.  Dodd,  on  the  other  hand,  throughout  his  article — as 
the  reader  is  informed  in  a  note — adopts  a  different  basis,  and 
with  him  "  cost "  is  explained  to  mean  "  cost  per  head  of  popa- 
latioTi."  Now,  as  to  this  supposed  test,  I  hold  that,  though 
more  specious,  it  is  equally  fallacious  and  misleading,  though  for 
certain  poiposes  it  may  be  interesting  or  even  valuable.  For 
example,  it  may  be  valuable  as  showing  the  growth  or  fall  of 
expenditure  within  a  given  union,  comparing  one  period  with 
another,  its  circumstances  presumably  continuing  the  same. 
It  may  be  interesting,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one 
large  group  of  anions  with  a  similar  group ;  not  as  showing  that 
one  group  is  more  "  extravagant "  or  more  "  economical "  than 
the  other,  bnt  as  pointing  to  some  general  and  possibly  obscure 
local  conditl<ms  which  conduce  to  this  result  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  unions  in  the  north  of  England  might  be  compared  with 
the  a^^iregate  composed  of  those  of  the  soutii  and  east,  and 
interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  comparison.  But 
any  comparison  on  this  basis  of  one  union  with  another,  or  of 
a  group  with  an  individual  union,  can,  in  my  view,  prove  nothing, 
because,  in  order  to  make  a  profitable  comparison,  more  know- 
ledge of  the  local  conditions  of  each  union  is  needed  than  it  is- 
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generally  posuble  to  obtun.  These  local  circnmstanceB,  which 
are  the  importaDt  factora  in  any  calcolation,  vary  enormooaly. 
The  general  character  of  the  population,  whether  it  comprises  a 
large  proportion  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  or  of  the  dasa  which 
contributes  largely  to  the  number  of  the  dependent  poor,  and  all 
sorts  of  still  less  ascertainable  circumstances,  render  any  real 
comparison  on  this  footing  impossible. 

An  illmtratdon  will  readily  explain  my  meaning.  Mach  space 
is  devoted  in  Mr.  Dodd's  article  to  a  comparison  of  the  Oxford 
and  the  Heodington  unions,  in  which  I  may  say  at  once  I  do 
not  intend  to  follow  him :  Oxford,  with  its  alleged  stationary 
population,  and  its  supposed  "  cost "  of  68. 7(2.  a  head  of  population ; 
and  Headington,  with  its  increased  population,  and  its  "  cost "  of 
only  3a.  lOd.  Yet  who  would  suppose  that  this  increase  of 
population  in  the  one  case  is  dae  to  the  growth  of  a  latge  and 
wealthy  suburb  of  Oxford  within  its  boundaries,  which  con- 
tributes much  to  rateable  value,  and  nothing  to  the  pauper 
population?  Who  would  guess  that  the  vagrants  passing 
through  the  Heodington  workhouse  were  counted  by  tens,  when 
those  in  the  Oxford  workhouse  were  counted  by  thousands  ? ' 
Who  would  guess  that  tiie  "stationary"  population  of  Oxford 
had  been  increased  in  1894:  by  the  addition  of  a  comparatively 
poor  district  taken  from  the  Abingdon  union,  with  a  population 
at  the  last  census  numbering  1084i,  and  estimated  now  at  about 
1300,  and  that  by  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  1895  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Oxford  union  was  put  at  22,824,  and  not  at  21,813, 
as  by  the  census  of  1891  ?  Who  would  guess  that  the  Oxford 
union  mainttuns  a  consideraUe  poor-law  school,  at  a  heavy  cost 
for  establishment  charges,  salaries,  etc.,  and  that  the  Headington 
union  maintains  no  such  school,  but  sends  some  of  its  children 
to,  and  therefore  contributes  to  the  cost  of,  the  Oxford  school, 
as  does  also  the  nnion  of  Eingston-on-Thames, — and  that,  after 
making  the  deductions  from  the  gross  expenditure  for  poor-l&w 
purposes  consequent  upon  repayments  made  by  these  unions, 

'  In  the  six  jnt*  from  1893  to  1SEI8  ({DclniiTe)  Hwdington  proTided  night 
lod^gg  for  617  vBgT&nts,  while  in  the  same  period  Oxford  enterbuned  4G,918.  Id 
the  year  1899  the  numben  were,  respectirel;)  Oxford  5210,  Headington  49- 
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thd  net  cost  per  head  of  popolatioD  of  Oxford  will  be  consider- 
ably diminifilied  ?  ^ 

I  am  far  from  aficribing  to  Mr.  Dodd  any  intentional  snppreBsirai 
of  these  facts  when  he  wrote  his  article,  thoagh  it  might  have 
been  convenient  for  the  general  reader  had  he  taken  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  more  fully  before  painting  Oxford  in  such 
very  sombre  colours.  My  aim  is  to  show  that  these  are,  in  fact, 
very  important  local  factors  in  the  estimation  of  "cost;"  that 
these  were  not  taken  into  account ;  and  that  the  value  of  the 
general  ai^ument  is  pro  tanto  weakened  by  their  being 
diHT^arded.  For  if  local  conditions  which  lie  under  one's  hand 
are  BO  easily  lost  sight  of,  though  essential  to  a  true  inference, 
how  much  more  easily  may  the  local  conditions  of  unions 
distant  from  one  another  escape  notice !  "  Coat  per  head  of 
population"  is,  in  fact,  a  worthless  test  of  comparison,  unless  we 
know  more  than  in  forty-nine  cases  oat  of  fifty  we  can  possibly  , 
know  of  local  conditions. 

.  What  test  of  comparison,  then,  can  be  safely  applied  ?  I  reply 
that,  as  between  unions  about  which  we  know  nothing,  no  test 
of  comparison  is  really  trastworthy.  However,  a  comparison 
of  the  rise  or  isAX  between  certain  periods  of  the  expenditure  of 
different  unions  or  of  groups  of  unions  pursuing  this  or  that 
system  may  be  made.  But  before  passing  to  this,  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  to  the  strange  contrasts  afforded  by  a  comparison 
of  the  teste  of  "extravagance  "or  "economy"  adopted  respectively 
by  these  two  authorities.  As  I  have  stated  above,  tried  by  the 
standard  erected  by  Dr.  Cox — "  cost  per  pauper," — Thame  and 
Woodstock  are  conspicuous  instances  of  "  economical "  adminis- 
tration, Headington  of  "  extrav^ance : "  apply  Mr.  Dodd's  test 
— "  cost  per  head  of  population " — and  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion  is  arrived  at, — Thame  and  Woodstock  appear  as 
remarkable  instances  of  "  extravagant  administration,"  costing 
respectively  lOs.  4d.  and  7a-  8^  per  head  of  population,  whilst 
Headington  emerges  as  an  enviable  example  of  "economy," 
that  favoured  union  "costing"  only  3«.  10(2.  per  head  of  its 

'  For  the  jtxt  ending  Lody-dAj,  1890,  the  ulariea  uid  rationa  of  the  idiool 
officer!  anunnted  to  £1106>  the  »p«jiueuts  b;  the  nnkniB  named  to  £1468. 
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population  I  The  HingnUi-  conflict  here  presented  fbmishes  a 
striking  comment  upon  at  least  one  of  these  tests  of  comparative 
economy,  perhaps,  the  opinion  might  be  ventured,  upon  both. 

Let  ns  now  torn  to  the  statistics  available  for  the  illustration 
of  the  matter,  and  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  movement 
of  pauperism  and  of  ezpenditnre.  The  following  tables  are 
compiled  £rom  Parliamentary  Betoms,  and  the  unions  are 
grouped  in  two  classes — A.,  in  which  oui-relief  is  resbicted ; 
and  B.,  those  in  which  it  is  ^vea  freely. 

Metropoutan  Unions. 

Class  A.  indades  Kensington,  Faddington,  Fnlham,  Chelsea, 
St.  George's,  Westminster,  Marylebone,  Hampstead,  St  Fanoraa, 
St.  Giles's,  Strand,  Holbom,  City  of  lK>ndon,  Shoreditcb, 
Bethnal  Qreen,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  Stepney, 
Mile  End,  Poplar,  St  Saviour's  (Southwark).  Total  population 
in  1871,  2,117,777;  in  1891,  2,340,657,— an  increase  of  104 
per  cent 

Class  B.  includes  Islington,  Hackney,  St  Olave's,  Lambeth, 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham,  Camberwell,  Greenwich,  Lewisham, 
and  Woolwich.'  Total  population  in  1871, 1,131,372  ;  in  1891, 
1,870,399,— an  increase  of  66-3  per  cent 

A  comparison  of  the  two  classes  in  respect  of  Pauperism  and 
Expenditure  exhibits  the  following  results  : —  ■ 

PAUPBEI8M '-NUMBER  OF  PAUPERS  OP  EACH   CLASS   ON    THE 
FIRST  OF  JANUARY  IN  BACH  YEAR. 


iDdDor. 

OotdMf. 

TotaL 

Cuss  A.— 

1870 

1899          .... 
ClaBbB.—        ..        .. 

1870 

1889 

2^194 
4^324 

8,913 
23,309 

83,961 
23,989 

43,672 

113,358 
70,306 

62,686 
63,36« 

■  It  would,  hoirever,  Kppeu  from  the  lut  Padiamentaiy  Return,  ttiAt  thii 
tmion  should  now  be  placed  in  Clua  A-  Ita  indoor  panpen,  on  Januu;  31, 1S99, 
numbering  1369,  m  againit  102fi  outdoor. 

*  The  detula  of  figure*  of  the  eeveral  uniom  &re  here  omitted,  in  order  to  Kvoid 
nndulj  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  paper. 

*  It  naj  be  conTenieat  here  to  ttate,  in  order  to  anud  lepetition,  (a)  tliat  ia  all 
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Reaolt  of  the  oompariaon : — 


Id  CImi  k.  Indoor  puipeiism  shorn  an  incnue  ot    . .  437  per  cent. 

Oatdoor  paaperiBm  ahowa  %  decreaoe  of    . .  74'0      » 

Total  pnaperism  shows  a  decrease  of       ■ .  IS*?      » 

In  Clus  B.  Indoor  pauperism  shows  an  increase  of    . .  68*2      „ 

Oatdoor  paaperism  shows  a  decrease  of    . .  68'3      „ 

Total  paaperism  ihom  a  decrease  of       ..  38*6      „ 

la  no  ^ngle  particalar  is  the  theoiy  that  a  restriction  of  out- 
relief  adds  to  the  numher  of  indoor  paapera,  or  of  paaperism 
geaerally,  borne  out  by  the  facts  thus  displayed. 


BXPEHDirnaB  foe  thb  year  bndinq  at  lady-day 

IN  BACH  TEAK. 


Onw.Iltr. 

B«lu1u.Me. 

T«Ulc»tofnlltf 
totl>.p<«I. 

Gum  A.— 

1870      .. 
1898      .. 
CtiSsB.— 

1870     .. 
1896      .. 

£ 
307,861 
688,^0 

98,190 
304,040 

£ 
263,634 
89,441 

136,905 
13^733 

£ 
108,aS2 
487,068 

32,662 
243,726 

£ 
1,041,117 

381,968 
1,192,026 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that, — 

Id  Class  A.  tlie  cost  of  iu-maintenance  has  increased 

„  ont-relief  has  diminished 

„  salaries,  eta,  has  increased 

In  Class  B.  the  cost  of  in-msintenance  has  increased 

„  ont-relief  has  decreased  . . 

„  salaries,  etc,  has  increased 

These  figures  need  no  comment. 

I  will  now  take  a  group   of  three   Metropolitan    onions, 

the  tables  given  below  under  "  Paaperism,"  the  figures  represent  the  nmnher  of 
paapers  of  each  class  in  receipt  of  relief  on  Janoarj  1st,  in  each  jear ;  (()  that 
nnder  "Bxpeuditnre"  the  figures  giTen  are  the  amoants  expended  under  each 
head,  dnring  the  ;ear  ending  Ladf-daj  in  each  year ;  (0  that  the  percentages  of 
increase  or  decrease^  nnder  both  "  Pauperism  "  and  "  Ezpenditnre,"  are  corrected  to 
give  effect  to  the  hypothetical  increase  or  decrease  of  both,  owing  to  the  rise  or  fall  of 
population ;  it  is  assnmed,  i.«.,  that  tbe  rise  or  fall  both  of  tiie  nnmhei  of  paupers 
and  of  ezpenditnre  will  vary  prt^rtionately  with  the  change  in  popnlstion. 

Tbe  Bgures  at  the  foot  of  each  table  represent  the  increase  or  decrease  between 
1890  and  the  later  year  nnder  each  head— the  upper  line  showing  the  actual, 
tiie  bwer  tbe  estimated  or  corrected  alteration. 
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representative  of  each  class,  and  compare  them  with  one  another 
in  each  particular.  Class  A.  comprises  Whitechapel,.St  Geoi^'s- 
in-the-East,  and  Stepney;  Clasa  B.,  Islington,  Hackney,  and 
Lamhetb. 

PAUPBEISM-CLASS  A. 


I«i«r. 

OnMM. 

TtUL 

«n. 

i»i. 

1.,.. 

,m 

■«». 

!«. 

«,^ 

!».. 

Whitechapel' 

8t  George'8- 

io-the-Bwt; 

Stepney     .. 

75,M2 

48,062 
57,690 

74,462 

46,646 
67,699 

1,448 

1,316 
1,060 

1,477 

1,407 
i;565 

^93. 
3,145 

402 

281 
342 

6,377 

4,461 
4,258 

1,870 

1,688 
1,907 

Total      .. 

1S1,S91 

177,607 

3,822 

3,868 

10,274 

1,025 

14,096 

5,474 

-■02 

+  14-0 
+  18-7 

-89fl 
-90fl 

-67-0 

-eo-s 

PAUPHRISM-CLAS8  B. 

P.,™!^ 

iDdoor. 

Oohloor. 

TotiU 

^«^ 

«.!. 

isto. 

IMt. 

»,.. 

im. 

IH.. 

.»,. 

Si: 

213,778 
124,961 
208,342 

319,433 
229,531 

275,202 

979 
811 
1,702 

34B5 
2,769 
3,445 

6,513 
6,063 
7,102 

4,406 
4,201 
Z£3& 

6492 
6374 
8«H 

7,901 
6,»70 
6.083 

Total 

647,071 

824,166 

3,492 

9,709 

18,678 

14,146 

22,170 

21,864 

+  66-6 

+  178-0 
+  77-6 

-34-9 
-68-4 

-  frOl 
-37-00 

Besolt  of  the  comparison  of  the  groups : — 

In  Clau  A.  Indoor  panperiEin  dnws  an  increase  of  . .  18*7  per  cent. 

OatdooT  paaperiam  Bhowa  a  decrease  of  . .  90^0       n 

Total  paapensm  ahowa  a  decreiue  of   . .  . .  60*3       „ 

In  Class  B.  Indoor  pauperism  shows  an  increase  of  •  ■  77*6       n 

Outdoor  panpensm  shows  a  dimination  of  . .  68*4       „ 

Total  pauperism  shows  a  diminution  of  . .  37'0       » 

'  This  union  shows  the  results  of  careful  and  discriminating,  but  at  the  same  tii 
eminentlj  humane,  poor-law  administration' 
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EZPENDITUBB-CLASS  A. 


0^. 

B.ltilM,«la. 

ToUlBitiirnltof 

,m 

^ 

,«., 

lew. 

mo. 

im. 

im. 

im. 

stepney    .. 

£ 
13^6 

12.166 
1^537 

£ 
18;207 

9,900 
ie,96d 

8,374 
lllwi 

£ 
566 

276 
602 

£ 
4,317 

4,368 
6,261 

£ 
14,779 

14,499 

11JB4 

£ 
60,683 

33,640 
49,184 

£ 
69,691 

48,600 
60,626 

Total     .. 

I81,2»4 

46,073 

27,169 

1,434 

13,926 

4(\902 

133,307 

169,367 

+  19-0 
+  17-8 

-94-0 

+  193'0 
+  199-9 

+  191) 
+  22-0 

BXPBNDITURB-CLASS  B 

nnlaL 

Ost-nlW. 

BiUutMMc 

-roUleortotnlM 
UtbepooT. 

im. 

1»M. 

ISIt, 

IIM. 

in». 

IMt. 

mo, 

!»». 

Sa  :: 

£ 
9,691 
12,784 
17,076 

£ 
43,786 
37,988 
44,793 

£ 
17,737 
19,768 
21,014 

£ 
18,006 
14,312 
17,409 

£ 
4,720 
3,866 
7j;i7 

£ 
27,241 
26,664 
24,999 

£ 
47,310 
44,752 
67,843 

£ 
158,397 
145,136 
170,866 

Totri        .. 

39,661 

126,567 

68,609 

49,726 

15,792 

88,794 

169,005 

474,398 

+  220-0 
+  IS4-4 

-lS-0 
-40-6 

+  462-0 
+  2590 

+  196-0 
+  171-0 

A  comparison  of  the  expenditnre  of  the  two  gronps  shows— 

1.  Thftt  in  the  Whiteeh&pel  gnnip— 

The  coat  of  m-m^ntenaiice  haa  increaied      .  ■        .  •  17-8  per  cent. 

„     out-relief  haa  diminished  . .        ■  ■  94*6       „ 

„     alariea  hu  riaeD 199-9       „ 

„     total  poor-relief  haa  risen 22-0       „ 

2.  lu  the  Islington  group— 

The  cost  of  in-tnaintenance  haa  riaen  •  •        ■  ■  104-4  per  cent. 

„     out-relief  haa  fallen  46-6       „ 

„     salaries  haa  increased       2691>       „ 

n     total  poor-relief  bu  increaaed  . .  171*0       „ 
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By  reference  to  the  figures  given  above,  a  comparison  of 
the  individual  unions  with  one  another  can  be  readily  made. 
Thna  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  cost  far  aalaries,  etc.,  in 
Whitechapel,  Binoe  1870,  has  risen  seriously,  in  Islington  the 
advance  has  been  sUil  more  considerable.  The  comparison 
in  this  particular  stands  thus:  the  Whitechapel  union  since 
1870  shows  an  increase  of  256  per  cent,  while  Islington,  for  the 
same  period,  shows  a  rise  of  356  per  cent., — the  correction 
on  the  ground  of  alteration  in  population  Laving  been  made 
in  each  case. 

So  far  for  the  light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  the  statistics 
of  the  Metropolitan  unions ;  let  us  now  see  whether  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  comparison  with  one  another  of  some  pro- 
vincial unions  points  in  the  like  direction. 

PaoviNCUL   TJNioNa' 

PAUPEEISM-CLA8S  A. 


OnioiL 

FtvnlEUon. 

In*™. 

Ontitoiir. 

Tout 

IML 

ii»». 

.«.. 

lan. 

lam 

IBM. 

1»0. 

!«. 

Bradfield       .. 
BMdiog 
Oxford 

Faveraluun    .. 
Milton 

28,146 
15,863 
31340 
21,818 
33,348 
19,217 

41,548 
lSfll7 
60,064 
22,824 
26.770 
24,966 

261 
213 
336 
340 
226 
ISO 

44S 
114 

60& 
308 
207 
266 

40S 
913 
1.181 
830 

^^ 

808 

318 
62 
431 
136 
174 
243 

870 
1,126 
1,5]7 

870 
1,294 

858 

768 
178 
840 
444 
381 
609 

ToUl 

138.717 

193,178 

1,626 

1,853 

5fl09 

1,965 

QJS35 

3.21S 

+  39-2 

+  21'4 
-12-0 

-60-7 
-71-7 

-50-7 
-64-0 

Popalation  iDcreued  39*2  betneen  1871  and  1891. 
In-door   paupemm  decreased  12-0  pei  cent. 
Outdoor       „  „       71"7      „ 

Total  „  „       84-0      „ 


'  I  omit  Brixworth  from  among  these  for  the  reason  that,  since  1880,  its  sTitem 
tuu  been  altered,  and  it  is  no  bnger  repres«itatiTe  of  the  Class  A.  Also  Atcham, 
Jwcause  unce  1870  its  area  has  been  extended  and  its  population  so  materiallj 
increased  as  to  make  a  coniparison  of  tiie  two  periods  imposuble. 
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BXPBNDirnRB-CLABS  A. 


Ont-nllet 

BtUila^ata. 

UBtaL 

m* 

IIM. 

!«.. 

lau. 

»,.. 

IM& 

1«0. 

IBM. 

£ 

,. 

f. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Richmond  .. 

8,434 

16,360 

1.929 

Ifi40 

4,373 

106 

1,421 

1,114 

9,055 

3.778 

6.B76 

34296 

a07B 

ijooa 

3318 

11,608 

8.823 

2,207 

34MS 

328 

1,710 

2,793 

1(^003 

Faranham.. 

1.992 

2,1S3 

722 

1.388 

6,630 

1^ 

2,722 

4^ 

688 

786 

IJ06 

7;i87 

8,667 

loKiX       .. 

16,714 

18,668 

awi 

5,117 

7,329 

14,068 

06,777 

62,577 

+  91-9 

+  10^ 

-14-9 

-831 

+  381 

Besolt  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods : — 


14'9  per  ontt 

„   out-relief  ^mlniahed 

83*1       » 

381       . 

„   tote)  of  relief  to  Um  pow  incTMMd 

Oi)l      „ 

I  take  for  compariBon  nitli  the  above,  seven  Oxfordshire  unions 
of  the  normal  type,  in  all  of  which  out-relief  is  freely  given. 


PAUPBRI8M-CLA88  B. 


Popnlittai. 

iDdoor. 

OaUtat. 

ToUL 

lan. 

MM. 

""■ 

1«N. 

.«^ 

im. 

>».. 

KM. 

Hentoj.. 

18,916 

21,986 

21S 

105 

1,279 

727 

1,4M 

832 

15,015 

14,636 

163 

06 

706 

1^67 

801 

110 

M 

746 

611 

866 

605 

13,077 

145 

812 

670 

947 

715 

Witmy..        .. 

214216 

196 

146 

653 

T99 

17,938 

18,103 

102 

118 

841 

Bubiirj         .. 

31,208 

29,496 

270 

280 

2,124 

IfllS 

2,394 

1,293 

Total 

132,496 

1,181 

983 

8,696 

4,903 

9,877 

5,886 

-0-02 

-16-8 
-160 

-43-6 
-409 

-391 
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Poptilatioii  dMreued 
Indoor  pauperism  diminished 
Oatdoor        „  „ 

Total 


EXPKNDITUHB-0LAS8  B. 


..            .. 

0D(4*Uet 

Slllfl«l,«t<l. 

Tc-U^orpoor 

Dnioo. 

mo. 

IMS. 

im. 

mi^ 

ItMI. 

IIM. 

im. 

1B». 

£ 

£ 

f. 

£ 

f. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Heder       .. 

1,102 

1,734 

Th&me 

1,166 

Btetar      ..        .. 

2,448  1    SSO 

900 

Wood*.*..        .. 

urn 

1,288 

3.750 

3.387      704 

941 

6,537 

7JJ71 

i;i76 

6.302 

2.802   1.422 

1,416 

10fl30 

7fl54 

ai'""*":: 

1,118 

5304 

3,880      803 

1.066 

7,413 

1J»1 

1,942 

0.651 

6,6)3  1 1,462 

1,894 

16,089 

12,107 

Total     . . 

8^22 

&,gio 

30,328 

26,478 

Ijm 

8,984 

66.583 

55,475 

-36-1 

+  14-8 

-16-0 

-0054 

-33-8 

+  14-6 

-14-9 

Population  decreased  002. 
Kesnlt  since  1870  :— 

Coat  of  in -maintenance  diminiabed         ..        ..     0-5  per  cent 

„     out-Tslief  diminished        33'8       » 

„     aalariea  increased 14*6       „ 

„     total  lelief  to  tbe  poor  decreased  . .    140       « 

1  will  conclude  this  portion  of  the  examination  of  the  subject 
with  a  comparison  of  two  groups  of  large  provincial  uriaan 
unions: — 

PAUPERISM-CLASS  A. 


PopnUtlon- 

lodOQT. 

OnUxor. 

■MtL 

un. 

.i.i. 

isra. 

IIH. 

im 

ISM. 

ma. 

ISS*. 

Manchester    .. 
Liveipool 
Birnibigham  .. 

173,988 
238,411 
231,015 

146,083 
lSe.091 

3307 
4,706 
2,106 

3336 
4594 
3,196 

10326 
12,940 
8,073 

995 
3,122 
2375 

13333 
17346 
10,178 

4323 
7,416 
5507 

Total 

643.414 

547,682 

10.118 

11326 

31339 

6,192 

41*S7 

17,606 

-14-9 

+  11-9 
+  31-3 

-801i 
-76« 

-67-0 
-600 
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PAUFBKISM— GLASS  B. 


nmoo. 

— 

Indoor. 

OMm. 

ToUL 

im. 

WO. 

IBM. 

UJO. 

IMf. 

mo. 

in*. 

Sheffield 
Leeds    .. 
Bristol  .. 

162,271 
162^1 

204,877 
233,16* 

922 

sei 

1,179 

1,889 
1,431 
2,523 

6,664 
4^10 
3,668 

2,709 
4,026 
7,516 

7j»e 

6,871 
4J47 

lOfiSS 

Total 

3873H 

493^72 

3,062 

6,793 

16,192 

14,340 

18504 

3ftl33 

+  27-3 

+  891 
+  48fl 

-06-0 
-25-5 

+  10-6 
-13-1 

From  these  tables  it  appears  tbat — 

Id  Clau  A.  the  population  decreaBed    . 
Indoor  panperum  increoMd 
Outdoor  panpeium  diminuhed 
I^Otal 

In  CUn  B.  the  population  incraaaed 
lodoor  psaperiam  increaied 
Oatdoor  pa^QMriuu  decreased 
Total  „ 


KXPBNDITiritE-CLASS  A. 


Chit-reUef. 

3>UitM,nc 

ToUloo* 

poor. 

!«.. 

IMI. 

len. 

»«. 

.«.. 

im. 

!«..        mn. 

Mandteater.. 
LiTetpocri     .. 
Krmwh™ 

£ 
24,798 
Ufi2S 
17,909 

34,710 
36374 
27,232 

29,731 
38,000 
23,413 

£ 
3M4 

8542 
4,102 

£ 
14,185 
10,187 

8,828 

£ 
20,515 
10,964 
28,053 

£              £ 
87,693     87,885 
134,642      96,706 
72,440    113,869 

Total       .. 

77,830 

98,816 

91,234 

16,248 

40,200 

68,632 

294,784 

298,340 

+  27-2 
+  33-9 

-82-3 
-7»D 

+  70-4 
+  V»0 

+  13-6 

Pt^nlation  decreMed  liO. 
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iilllllM.MO. 

^-ssr^"^ 

iMo.       m». 

ins. 

1MB. 

.B,«. 

1SB8. 

iBie. 

im. 

ftutol    .. 

£ 
8,162 
g^063 

icytw 

£ 
IB^l 
11,937 
8,390 

£ 
26,266 
18,399 
IMHO 

£ 
12,276 
16,985 
10,808 

£ 
2,871 
5,912 
4,023 

£ 
16,344 
8,763 
6,682 

£ 
45,902 
44,034 
39,279 

£ 
77,055 
55,708 
34,020 

Total  .. 

27,ai6 

39,028 

60,194 

39fl69 

12,636 

29,698 

129,216 

ie6,7M 

+  *3l 
+  12-7 

-36-0 
-48-« 

+  70^ 
+  82-1 

+  28-0 
+  0-12 

PopulatioQ  iocrewed  27'3. 
ThoB  it  appears  that  in  Claas  A. — 
The  «Mt  of  in-DuunteiuDce  bu  inoraawd 
„       onb-rdief  ha*  dtcnated 


„        total  poor-law  expeoditura  hia  liBen 

Whilst  in  Class  B.— 

Cott  of  in-maintflnaim  baa  iucraued  •  • 


Total  coit  of  poor-rtfief  has  inoreued     . .  0'12     „ 

The  net  result  of  the  examination  of  poor-law  statistics 
which  has  been  made  seems  irresistibly  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  (he  policy  which  restricts  outdoor  relief  does  not 
lead  to  a  necessary  increase  of  indoor  panperism  or  of  expen- 
diture, whether  upon  salaries,  establishment  charges,  or  other- 
wise. Whatever  the  causes  may  be  which  lead  to  such  an 
increase,  it  is  not  the  cause  alleged,  for  the  figures  show  con- 
clusively that  in  both  particulars,  in  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  cases,  a  greater  increase  is  shown  in  unions  in  which  the 
opposite  system  prevuls. 

One  more  statistical  table  I  will  append.  Earlier  in  thin 
article,  refemng  to  the  cost  per  head  of  population  as  a  basis 
for  comparing  one  union  with  another  in  point  of  expenditure, 
I  noticed  that  such  a  test  might  be  interesting  for  the  com- 
parison of  lai^  groups  of  ooions,  as  suggesting  the  existence 
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of  some  broad  local  conditions  npon  which  an  inference  might 
be  groimded.  The  table  below  will  be  foond  to  contain 
materials  for  such  an  inference.  An  examination  of  it  brings  out 
some  interesting  facts :  (1)  That  taken  together,  the  anions  in 
the  north  of  England  show  a  considerably  lower  cost  per  head 
of  population  tJian  do  those  of  the  aonth.  (2)  That  the  pro- 
portion of  pauperiam  to  population  is  also  perceptibly  lower  in 
the  north  tlian  in  the  soatb.  (3)  That  there  appears  often  to 
be  a  very  appreciable  relation  between  the  ratio  of  outdoor 
pauperism  and  the  greater  cost  per  head  of  population.*  (4) 
That  when  outdoor  pauperism  of  a  union  is  above  the  average 
of  the  nnion-connty  to  wluch  it  belongs,  its  indoor  pauperism 
will  very  often  be  found  also  to  be  above  the  average,  as  well 
as  its  expenditure  measured  by  the  test  stated.* 

I.— NORTH-COUNTRY  UNIONS. 


B.tiDloix>F.>l.tln> 

01- 

IHTliloinu>dnBlDn- 

SMDoto 

iMof 

wlof 

CoimtlM. 

nliafperbi 

VVnOMm. 

panpiin. 

I-opert. 

Ptromt. 

Ptroml. 

Fwotot. 

<.     d. 

Leiceeter        .. 

0-5 

2-1 

2« 

6    S 

Rutland 

M 

»9 

8-S 

6  10 

linooln 

o-s 

SO 

3-6 

6   a 

Nottiiighim  .. 

0-4 

21) 

2-4 

4    3 

Derbj 

0-4 

l-« 

m 

4    4 

Arerage     .. 

0-5 

M 

27 

6    0 

North-Wmmeh— 

CaiMta- 

frS 

1-e 

2-1 

*    H 

LBDoafter      .. 

06 

1-2 

1-8 

*  n 

Avenge     . . 

(ra 

1-3 

1-9 

4    It 

YouE  DmnoK— 

WeetRidiiv.. 

0-4 

}-5 

1-9 

3    8 

^Sg"    :: 

o-s 

a-a 

2-7 

4    S 

0-4 

»8 

27 

S    I 

ArenwT^..        .. 

0-4 

n 

2-1 

3  11 

NoMHmK— 

Dorhui         ..        .. 

0-4 

1-7 

2-1 

3    8{ 

(M 

1-6 

2fl 

4     1 

CnmtieriMtd  .. 

0-6 

2-1 

2« 

3  lOi 

O-S 

1-7 

2-2 

S,8 

A*enge      .. 

0-4 

1-7 

2-1 

'  The  figone  giTen  &re  taken  from  «  PBriiamenUr;  Betnm  ot  the  dtXe  Jane, 
1802,  wiiidi  ahowB  "the  nninbei  of  prapen  in  receipt  of  idief  oa  June  31, 1891, 
and  the  expenditure  dating  the  jnr  ending  March  26|  1881."  London  and  Wale* 
are  Moitted. 

'  Ibe  flgnret  are  printed  in  itdln  nben  this  ^tpean  to  be  the  eaaei 
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BattotDimnilUloD 

of- 

Coentl* 

Indnr 

tmwoor 

flMtn^oI 

pup«n. 

'""'"'■ 

SonTH-KiJffiiur— 
Sorrey 

Percent 
0'7 

PuMDt. 

1-8 
18 

2-5 

2-7 

^1 

07 

!  2* 

Batks.. 

D'8 
0'9 

1-9 

2-S 

5  ?i 

Average     - . 

0-8 

South  Midiamd— 

5  0 
7    31 
fi    6 

6  B 
5    0 

il 

gS?  :;    :: 
?S^::    :: 

Northampton 
HuntiiigaoD  .. 
Bedfori         . . 
Cambridge    ..       .. 
ATerage     .. 

0-8 
0-5 
0-7 
04 
0-7 
OS 

&e 

0-6 

5'S 
3.1 
3-1 
2-J 
2-1 
3-0 
SI 
26 

41 
3-6 
3-8 
2-6 
2-8 
3-5 
37 
3-0 

Kastbm— 
Bssei 

Suffidk 
Norfdi 
Awrage     .. 

0-6 
0-7 
0« 

2-4 
31 

3-0 
3-7 
4-6 

13 

7    2 
6    « 

Sooth-Wmtbiw- 

WUte 

Dorset 
DevOD 
ComwaU        .. 

Avenge    .• 

0-7 
(fS 
0-5 
0-4 

0-5 

88 
8-7 
3-4 
31 
3-4 
34 

4-0 
4-3 
3-9 
3-5 
3-5 

5    2 

Wbsi  Midlabd- 
QlouoBrter     ..       ■■ 
Hereford       .. 

StJSrd'        '.'.        '■'■ 
Worcester      .. 
Warwick       .. 
Average     .. 

07 

07 
0-6 

0-a 

07 
»6 

B-e 

1-4 
2fl 
2-4 
1-4 
2-3 

a-6 

4-2 
2-1 
3-1 
311 
2-1 
2-9 

Sll 

7    7 
4    7 

4  7 

6    0 

5  1 

0'47  per  cent 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  shows  that  in  the  noitln»antry 
unions  as  a  whole — 

The  average  of  indoor  panperiam  was 

„       „    ontdoor  pauperigm  vras 

„       „    total  panperiim  was         . .        . .    2-2 
Average  cost  per  head  of  population  vnw  4».  ^. 

In  the  south — 

The  average  of  indoor  pauperism  was      ..        ..    0-6  pe 
„       „    ontdoor  paaperiam  was    ..        -■    2-88 
„       „    total  pauperism  was         ..        •■    3-28 
Average  cost  per  head  of  pqiutation  was  6*.  lOid. 
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The  average  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  same  period 
was — 

Of  indoor  panperiun 07  per  cent 

Of  outdoor  pftupeiiam  20       „ 

Of  total  panpeium 2-7       » 

TotsI  cost  per  head  of  population,  S*.  llii<2. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  south-cooatiy  unions  the  pro- 
portion of  oat-  to  in-pauperiam  was  perceptibly  greater  than  in 
the  northern  group. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  making  mora  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  unions  referred  to  above — 
that  of  Bradfleld  in  Berkshire ;  for  it  shows  what  may  be  done 
among  the  poor  by  the  consistent  application  of  a  wholesome 
principle  through  a  series  of  years.  A  rural  anion,  with  a  poor 
population  of  15,883  in  1870,  it  was  as  pauperized  a  district  as 
any  which  could  be  found  in  rural  England — one  in  every  thirteen 
of  the  inhabitants  being  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief  in  some 
shape.  The  parish  doctor  was  resorted  to  for  every  ailment; 
an  army  of  ablebodied  young  widows  with  their  children  were 
regular  annuitants;  and  children  were  content  to  leave  their 
aged  parents  pensioners  upon  the  public  rates.  Pauperism  in 
all  its  well-known  features  reigned  supreme,  and  improvidence 
was  the  rule ;  for  why  should  any  one  be  provident  when  the 
dole  from  "  public  charity  "  was  bestowed  npon  the  thrifty  and 
the  thriftless  alike  ? 

The  number  of  the  inmates  of  its  workbonse  was  213.  Those 
receiving  out-relief  913.  The  total  number  of  its  dependent 
poor  was  1126.  The  poor-law  expenditure  upon  "salaries"  was 
£1421 ;  upon  the  relief  of  the  poor  generally,  £9955. 

In  or  about  1870  the  great  and  beneficent  work  of  changing 
all  this  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  with  the 
aid  of  Ur.  Bland-Garland,  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  these 
are  the  results:  One  of  the  most  pauperized  rural  unions 
in  England  has  become  the  least  so— what  ought  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  a  labouring  agricultural  population  has 
been  achieved.  God's  poor  remain ;  man's  poor — the  creatures 
of  man's  ignorant  and  cruel  kindness — have  gone.    The  number 
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of  poor  in  the  workhouse  was,  on  Jaaaaiy  let  last,  only  114,  of 
outdoor  poor  62.  The  total  number  of  dependent  poor  has 
fallen  to  176,  only  one  in  134  (excluding  the  insane  and 
vagrants),  instead  of  one  in  13,  is  found  on  the  pauper  roll 
The  rate,  too,  has  fallen.  The  expenditure  upon  salaries  was 
in  1898  no  more  than  £1114  The  total  cost  of  poor-relief 
amounted  in  1898  to  £3678.  Coat  per  head  of  population  has 
sunk  from  138.  8^  to  is.,  and  the  total  numher  of  inhabitants 
of  the  district  has  increased  by  more  than  2000  (from  15,853  to 
18,017).  What  can  be  said  of  all  this?  Does  it  not  read  a 
lesson  7  Is  it  not  a  state  of  things  to  be  envied,  and,  if  possible, 
imitated  ? 

"  Allowances,"  we  are  told,  "  the  allowances  of  charitable 
people,"  have  provided  the  diSerence  of  expenditure  between 
that  of  1870  and  1898.  If  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  1870  had 
continued  to  1898,  £160,000  or  thereabouts  would  have  been 
expended  in  tiie  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  more  than 
the  amount  which  was  actually  laid  out;  and  we  are  gravely 
told  that  "  allowances  "  have  provided  this  considerable  sum ! 

No,  the  labouring  poor  have  not  been  kept  by  private  doles, 
where  before  they  were  supported  by  the  rates;  they  have  kept 
themselves,  having  learned  under  good  poor-law  adminisb%ti(m 
to  be  provident,  self-reliant,  free. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  m&ke  two  remarks.  First, 
that  those  who  encourage  the  labouring  poor  to  demand  as  a 
right  what  surely  ought  to  be  asked  for  with  reluctance, — who 
endeavour  to  break  down  that  wholesome  instinct  which  teaches 
them  to  approach  the  poor-law  with  a  feeling  akin  to  shame, 
and  which  very  rightly  constrains  them  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned before  mnlfing  such  an  application, — are  doing  tiieir 
clients  a  veiy  evil  turn.  Anything  which  undermines  their 
sense  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  will  in  the  long  run  tend 
to  reproduce  a  state  of  demoralization  differing  little  from  that 
from  which  the  great  Act  of  1834  did  its  best  to  free  the 
labouring  poor. 

And  secondly,  that  those  who  disparage  the  tender  work  of 
charity  in  its  best  and  truest  sense,  organized  or  individual, 
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and  represent  the  kindly  and  helpful  visits  of  gentle  women  or 
gentle  men,  sisterB  and  brothers  of  the  poor,  as  the  intmsion 
of  meddling  bosybodies, — who  endeavour  to  discredit  this  work, 
and  seek  to  substitute  for  it  the  legal  claim  to  "almsgiving  by 
Act  of  Parliament," — are  inflicting  the  most  cruel  of  injuries 
upon  tiiose  whom  they  profess,  and  no  doubt  in  all  sincerity, 
to  be  seeking  to  befriend. 

J.   C.  WiMON. 
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OxBUAH  Accident  Statistics. — An  exceedingly  interesting  volume, 
represeDting  the  reaultB  of  a  grekt  deal  of  intelligent  laboar,  has  quite 
receQtljr  been  issued  by  the  Imperial  Working-men's  Insarance  Depart- 
ment of  Berlin,  giving  a  return  of  workmen's  disablements  coming 
under  the  Workmen's  Accident  Inanranoe  Law  within  the  year  1897. 
The  inquiry  reported  upon  in  this  book  is  the  most  complete  and  dis- 
criminating  yet  made  In  Germany,  as  will  appear  from  the  tuet  that 
about  three  times  the  number  of  cards  for  collecting  information  vere 
issued  as  compared  with  the  issue  of  1887,  viz.  45,971  In  the  place  of 
15,970.  The  earlier  inquiry  (of  1881)  was  tolm^bly  comprehensive,  but 
was,  of  course,  only  preparatory  to  the  legislation  now  coming  into 
question. 

The  results  reported  ought  to  prove  interesting  to  ourselves,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  problems  only  very  partially  dealt  with  in  onr  own  more 
recent  legislation.  In  respect  of  some  important  points  they  dispose 
very  conclusively,  as  will  appear  by  the  light  of  experience,  of  some 
false  impreHsions  still  entertained  in  this  country. 

Incidentally,  the  return  shows  to  what  extent  industrial  activity  has 
expanded  in  G-ermany  within  the  decade  to  which  the  inquiry  refers. 
The  number  of  industrial  establishments  reported  upon  is  given  as 
455,417,  as  compared  with  319,453,  marking  an  increase  by  18'93  per 
10,000  popnlation.  For  such  increase — so  it  is  explained — the  remark- 
able extension  of  building  operations  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible. 
Unfortunately,  the  number  of  disablements  reported  once  more  shows  a 
striking  increase,  an  increase  not  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
larger  number  of  establishments  now  coming  under  review.  In  1886, 
being  the  first  year  in  which  the  Accident  Inanrance  Law  was  in 
operation,  only  2*80  disablements  were  reported  per  1000  persons 
employed.  Since  then  every  year  has  marked  a  distinct  increase  upon 
the  figures  of  the  preceding  one,  and  in  1897  we  actually  arrive  at 
6'97  disablements  per  1000  persons.  As  compared  with  1887,  that 
represents  an  increase  by  2'83.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  more  accidents  are  reported  more  actually  happen.  In  the 
early  years  statistics  were  notoriously  incomplete,  and  as  time  advances 
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tbef  become  more  complete.  la  the  trades  in  which  returns  Are  most 
auilj  collected,  because  all  that  happens  is  bound  to  be  observed,  the 
increase  since  1887  is  shown  to  be  ver;  slight  indeed.  Thus,  accidents 
reported  in  quarry  work  have  gone  up  only  by  0-54  per  1000  employed. 
The  rise  is  not  very  much  more  marked  iu  textile  industries,  leatheri 
dressing,  shoemaking,  etc.,  and  the  olothiery  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  heavy  iucrease  in  the  carrying  and  warehousing  trades, 
viz.  by  7*31  and  7'11  per  1000,  Among  the  admirably  prepared 
coloured  tables  bound  up  in  the  volume,  which  In  their  graphic  way 
give  a  remarkably  clear  view  of  the  resalts  obtained,  the  two  showing 
the  distribntioQ  of  accidents  over  the  empire  are  particularly  instructive. 
Of  course,  accidents  are  absolutely  more  frequent  wherever  industry  is 
most  fully  developed.  However,  as  calculated  per  1000  persons 
employed,  they  bulk  heaviest  in  agricultural  districts,  presumably 
because  there  industrial  work  is  least  advanced,  and  carried  on  with 
least  care.  In  conjunction  with  this  it  appears  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  mach-maligned  machinery  is  not  answerable  for  proportionately 
anything  like  the  largest  number  of  accidents,  fatal  or  otherwise.  The 
employment  of  machinery  has  been  extended  largely  in  Germany  of 
late  years,  but  accidents  arising  from  its  employment  have  not  increased 
in  proportion.  Safeguards  adopted,  careful  inspection,  and,  above  all, 
the  growiug  intelligence  and  caution  exhibited  by  the  persons  who 
work  the  machinery  and  eome  into  contact  with  it,  and  who  are  by  uo 
means  as  indifferent  to  their  own  mutilation  as  pessimists  in  this 
country  are  in  the  habit  of  assumiitg,  sensibly  reduce  the  danger 
incurred.  It  is  tumbles,  bruises,  contusions,  objects  falling  upon  work- 
men, and  like  misiiaps,  which  moat  largely  swell  the  catalogue  of 
accidents,  being  accountable  for  full  94*73  per  cent,  of  all  disablements 
which  occur.  Accidents  are  very  frequent  in  employment  carried  on 
underground,  such  as  mining  and  quarrying,  and  again  in  shipping, 
which  is  accountable  for  actually  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths 
(nearly  3  per  1000  men  employed,  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  all 
accidents  occurring  in  the  calling).  However,  it  is  building,  carrying, 
warehousing,  corn-milling,  which  have  most  astonished  the  German 
anthorities  by  the  large  number  of  accidents  to  which  they  give  rise, 
and  thrown  them  to  some  extent  out  of  their  reckoning.  In  view  of  our 
exemption  of  small  building  operations  from  liability  to  pay  compensa- 
tion— a  most  questionable  proceeding,  censured  by  nobody  more  than  by 
employers  in  the  building  trade  themselves — it  deserves  to  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  just  such  small  building  work,  carried  on,  as  a  rule,  with 
imperfect  appliances,  which  has  added  most,  beyond  what  was 
oalonlated,  to  the  German  death  and  disablement  roll. 
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Freqaeot  as  accidentB  are,  after  all  they  aSeot  only  a  sma))  proportion 
of  the  entire  national  industr/,  namely  only  5'32  on  an  average  of  all 
induatrial  eBtablishmentB.  Id  1887  the  propoTtional  fignre  was  lower 
still,  and  stood  only  at  320.  The  rotnmB  also  show  that  the  danger 
of  what  our  insurance  campanies  call  "  catastrophe  risks  "  is  not  very 
appreciable.  The  number  of  persons  disabled  or  killed  by  the  45,441 
accidents  reported  was  45,971.  In  all  but  338  oases — that  is,  0*74  per 
oent.  of  the  total  nnmber  of  accidents— every  accident  claimed  only  one 
victim.  And  it  is  not  mining  or  quarrying,  bat  shipping,  dredging, 
raf t'work,  and  the  like,  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  nnmber  of 
victims.  The  number  collectively  affected  by  one  accident  has  in  1897 
never  exceeded  twenty-eight.  There  was  one  case  of  twenty-eight 
affected  in  shipping,  a  catastrophe  accident  of  twelve  in  chemical 
industry,  and  one  of  ten  in  mining.  Accidents  have  shown  themselves 
most  apt  to  prove  fatal  in  shipping,  railway  employment,  mining,  and 
quarrying.  However,  of  these  quarrying  is  shown  to  be  acconntable 
for  only  less  than  half  of  what  shipping  has  brought  about,  propor- 
tionately speaking.  And  it  is  a  fact  worth  considering,  more  particularly 
by  those  working-men  who  are  in  this  country  clamouring  for  State 
purchase  of  the  railways,  that  employment  has  in  Germany  proved  safer 
on  private  lines  than  on  State-managed.  Fatal  accidenta  on  the  former 
compare  aB0^2per  1000  men  employed  with  l'32per  1000  on  the  latter. 
Curiously  enough,  the  number  of  slight  disablements  rises  in  different 
callings  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  deaths.  Those  callings  which  return 
fewest  deaths  report  the  largest  number  of  slight  disablementa.  In  this 
respect  the  batchers*  trade  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The  proportion 
of  accidents  afiecting  workmen's  eyes,  and  also  those  causing  ruptures, 
has  rather  sensibly  decreased,  as  also  the  propcrtiou  of  deaths  resulting 
from  accidents  to  workmen's  legs, viz.  from  4635  to  2*123  per  cent,  of 
all  accidents  occurring.  That  is  owing  to  more  careful  surgical  treat- 
ment now  provided  by  the  employers'  corporations.  The  proportion, 
nevertheless,  continues  to  stand  high.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
although  the  proportion  of  fatal  accidenta  varies  widely  as  among 
different  callings,  there  appears  to  be  not  one  group  of  employments 
which  has  escaped  altogether  without  fatal  accident. 

Of  the  45,971  persons  injured,  44,083  were  men  and  1888  women. 
Since,  in  all,  5,064,579  men  come  under  this  kind  of  insurance,  as 
compared  with  only  1,494,045  women,  it  appears  that  the  risks  of 
disablement  incurred  severally  by  men  and  by  women  stand  relatively, 
in  the  same  order,  as  0'870  to  0-126.  Only  570  of  the  persons  injured 
were  foreigners.  The  frequency  of  accidents  is  shown  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  hours  worked.     That  is,  in  spite  of  frost,  and 
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snow,  and  cold,  and  darkoese,  it  is  least  in  the  winter  moDthe  and 
greatest  in  the  summer  monthB.  The  minimum  fignre  (0*92)  occurs  in 
Jannarj  and  Febrnaiy,  the  maximum  figure  (I'lO)  in  July.  Monday 
IB  ont  and  ont  the  most  daugerons  day,  more  particularly  between  the 
hoars  of  9  a.m.  and  12  a.m.  But,  Saturday,  oddly  enough,  rnns  it  a 
very  good  second,  in  the  hours  of  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  which  may 
appear  as  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  early  closing. 

H£!nCT   W.  WOLFP, 

"  The  Russian  Jooenal  of  Financial  Statistics." — This  may 
be  called  Ko.  —2  of  a  new  quarterly.  It  and  No.  -1,  to  be  published  in 
May,  are  presented  gratis  to  intending  subacribera  on  application  to 
the  Editor  at  the  office  (Mtllionaia,  23,  St  Petersburg).  'Sa.  1  will 
be  published  in  September. 

We  rub  our  eyes  when  we  see  "  Blunders,  official  and  others,"  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  contents  on  the  front  cover,  and  the  imprint 
"  St  Petersburg  ;  Printed  by  W.  Kirahbaum,"  at  the  bottom.  But 
the  puzzle  is  solved  when  we  discover  that  the  official  blunders  are 
not  those  of  St  Petersburg,  bat  those  of  other  capitals,  particularly 
London  and  Washington.  The  splendour  of  the  paper  and  print, 
and  the  generosity  of  the  gift  of  two  free  numbers,  suggest  the 
semi-K>fficial  publication.  If  it  is  semi-official,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  wish  every  Government  had  in  its  service  as  bright  and  amusing 
a  writer  as  "  G.  B.  V.,"  the  most  important  contributor  to  the  new 
journal. 

"When  statistics  relating  to  Russia  are  given  in  English,"  he  tells 
ns,  '*  they  have  been  obtained  by  English  or  American  authorities  by 
tiie  worst  possible  process,  vis.  that  of  filling  np  special  forms  and 
lists  of  ijuestions.  The  same  questions  are  sent  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  world.  Both  the  Hague  and  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  same  blank  form,  with  a  request  to  insert 
in  the  column  'meteorology'  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
conntr/." 

Was  it  Washington  or  Whitehall  that  wanted  to  know  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  Russian  empire  7  G.  B.  V.  does  not  tell 
US,  but  he  soou  gives  us  chapter  and  verse  for  official  blunders.  The 
American  official  journal  stumbles  terribly  over  the  production  of  gold'; 
the  Bulletin  du  Minittire  Franfais  de  PAgriculture  makes  wheat 
exported  from  Russia  to  England  3<.  a  hundredweight  dearer  at  the 
port  of  departure  than  at  the  port  of  arrival ;  and  our  own  Board  of 
Trade  in  statistics  about  alcohol  makes  a  mistake  of  15  per  cent,  run 
through  seventy-two  columns.     After  this  it  is  only  a  trifle  that  a 
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Frencli  bnlletiu  should  make  &  mistake  of  £102,000,000,  owbg  to 
translating  darunter  into  en  outre. 

Fiaishing  for  the  moment  with  the  official  blunders,  G.  B.  V.  comes 
to  the  Economut,  which  has  accused  the  Bossian  Miaister  of  Finance 
of  imposture  on  the  strength  of  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
term  "free  balance"  (a  translation  of  diiponibilitii),  and  that  in 
spite  of  having  received  an  elaborate  ezplanatioa  of  tba  term  three 
years  before.  But,  says  6.  B.  Y.  compassion atelj,  "  If  an  English 
jooroalist,  in  order  to  discuss  Bussiau  finance,  ia  obhgod  to  know  what 
h&s  been  published  in  St  Feteisburg,  then  the  profession  of  critio  is 
far  too  tiresome." 

"The  BuBsian  State  is  the  greatest  landowner,  the  greatest  capi- 
talist, the  greatest  oonstmotor  of  railways,  and  carries  on  the  largest 
business  In  the  world,"  and  It  must  consequently  "  fiare  a  budgetary 
legislation  more  able,  more  complex,  less  primitive — to  put  it  plainly — 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  "  its  control  must  be  organized 
with  a  perfection  and  detail  unknown  elsewhere."  I  doubt  if  G.  B.  Y. 
does  justice  to  the  complexity  of  British  national  accounts,  but  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  his  suggestion  that  they  are  "  primitive."  The 
expenditure  of  the  Bussiau  Government  in  1893  amounted  to  abont 
£186,000,000.  Let  not  our  readers  hold  np  their  hands  in  horror  and 
ejaculate  somethiug  about  bloated  budgets.  First,  let  them  observe 
that  more  than  £32,500,000  of  this  total  is  capital  expenditure,  and 
next  that  nearly  £28,000,000  is  spent  by  the  ministry  of  ways  and 
communications  chiefly  in  railway  working  expenses.  Further,  they 
mnst  notice  that  in  a  British  budget  only  a  portion  of  the  £9,500,000 
which  Bussia  sets  down  for  extraordinary  shipbuilding  would  be 
charged  on  the  first  year.  When  these  deductions  are  made  the  total 
is  reduced  to  a  sum  not  very  much  above  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  before  the  present  war,  and  very  much  less  than 
what  that  expenditure  is  likely  to  be  after  the  war.  The  army  cost 
£34,000,000,  and  the  navy  about  £7,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  already  mentioned,  which  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  our  own  £24,000,000  for  the  army,  and  £27,600,000  for  the 
navy.  The  increase  in  expenditure  on  the  two  services  taken  together 
has  been  about  eqnal  in  the  two  couutriea,  namely,  about  50  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  If  this  rate  of  progress  could  be  maintained,  the 
military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  century 
hence  would  amount  to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions 
(£4,500,000,000)  per  annum  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  this  rate  is  not 
rapid  enough  for  some  people  I 

Edwin  Cahhah. 
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**  Ois  SociALB  Befobu  "  ^  IS  a  well  printed  and  well  got  ap  quarto 
publicatioa  of  from  30  to  36  pp.,  appearing  bi-monthly,  and  professing 
to  treat  of  the  following  aubjocts  ;  (1)  Social  Circumstances;  (2) 
Labour ;  (3)  Trade  and  Association  ;  (4)  The  Laud  Question ;  (5) 
Demography  and  Insnrance  ;  (6)  Social  Credit ;  (7)  The  Care  of  the 
Poor ;  (8)  The  Dwelliugs  Question  ;  (9)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  ; 
(10)  Food  Supply;  (11)  Traffic;  (12)  Private  Welfare  Institntions 
and  Private  Beneiicence  ;  (13)  Education,  Schools,  and  the  Training 
of  the  People;  (14)  Sociology;  (15)  Literature.  (It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  that  cannot  be  fitted  into  so  wide  a 
frame,  since  religion,  science,  and  art,  though  omitted  by  name,  may, 
and  many  would  think  should,  have  their  place  in  the  "  training  of  the 
people.")  The  journal  pledges  itself  to  draw  its  facta  and  figures  only 
from  antborized  sources  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  its  matter  shall 
be  "unconditionally  authentic  and  incontrovertible."  The  editor. 
Dr.  E.  V.  Zenker,  in  an  opening  address  to  his  readers,  defines  his 
point  of  view  by  saying  that  "  Social  Reform  is  neither  system  nor 
revelation,  but  experiment  guided  by  scientific  insight." 

The  titles  of  a  few  articles  or  heads  of  contents  in  the  first  three 
numbers  will  perhaps  best  exemplify  the  character  of  the  publication  : 
(No.  1)  "Historic  Materialism "  (a  contribution  towards  the  recent 
history  of  Marxism)  ;  ''Average  Prices  of  the  more  important  Articles 
of  Consumption  in  various  European  Capitals  "  (tabular  ')  ;  "  Accident 
and  Sickness  Assurance  in  Austria  ; "  "  The  New  York  Life  Assurance 
Society"  (statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  company  is 
allowed  to  do  business  in  Prussia) ;  *'  Movement  of  the  Population 
in  various  Large  Cities  of  Europe  in  the  Month  of  October,  1899 
(tabuhir*);  "The  Dwellings  Question,"  including  a  notice  of  the 
inquiry  into  this  subject  in  this  city  of  Berne,  which  notice  is  con- 
tinued in  No.  2  ;  "  Regulation  of  the  Brandy  Trade  ; "  "  The  Training 
after  School  of  G-irla  having  core  of  Children  "  (No.  2)  ;  "  Insurance 
against  Sickness  and  Accident  in  Switzerland," — a  long  and  exhaustive 
paper,  extending  over  nearly  ten  columns  ;  "  The  Strike  Movement 
in  Austria  ;  "  "  Anarchism,  Social  Reform,  and  the  Right  of  Punish- 
ment" (continued  in  No.  3);   "The  Strikes  in  the  Austrian  Coal 

'  HaHmonattchrift  fir  tosiaU  Wiuentehq/i,  GetettgAung  ttnd  Pmxu. 
[Wien,  I.,  KragentrsHe  17.] 

*  This  table  recurs  in  every  number ;  but  after  b^[inniog  itith  September,  1899, 
in  Ko.  1,  goes  back  to  June,  1899,  in  the  foUoiring  number^  the  Ibt  of  towns 
liihg  from  tour  to  nine,  whilst  No.  6  repeats  September  on  the  extended  scale,— a 
Nmewhit  ecoentric  proceeding. 

*  '^ua,  again,  is  carried  back  to  June  in  No.  2,  on  an  extended  scale,  bat  it 
e*enbiiaUy  dr^ed. 
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Districts  "  (continued  in  No.  3) ;  "  The  Housing  Question  in  Austria  ; " 
"Co-operative  Societies  in  1898"  (reFerring  to  Germany,  England, 
andServia);  "Alteration  in  the  German  Law  of  Sickness  Insurance  ;" 
"  Workmen's  Insnrance  in  Finland  ; "  "  Official  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren "  (No.  3) ;  "  Labour  Protection  "  (dealing  with  a  bill  introduced 
hj  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Commerce,  for  extending  to  railway  and 
Other  constructive  nudertakings  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  the 
maximum  hours  of  labour  and  the  employment  of  children)  ;  "  Strike 
Statistics  ; "  "  The  Measures  for  the  furtherance  of  Industry  in 
Austria  ;  "  "  Bural  Colonization  in  Hungary  ; "  "  The  Mortgage  Busi- 
ness of  Insurance  Companies  ; "  "  A  New  Building  Law  for  Saxony." 
Short  literary  notices  or  referenoeB  appear  in  every  number,  the  fifth, 
«•?■!  gi^ng  the  contents  of  the  Economic  Review  for  January,  1900. 

The  paper  in  the  third  number  on  the  Austrian  Coal  Strike  may  be 
noted  OS  showing  the  very  considerable  dimensions  attained  by  this 
labour  contest,  over  60,000  out  of  106,000  men  in  Austria  alone  having 
been  out  of  work,  whilst  it  extended  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
Styria,  and  Carinthia.  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  paper  is  one 
in  the  fifth  number,  on  "The  Fixing  by  Legislation  of  the  Eight 
Hours'  Day."  It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  Lower  Chamber  (the 
"  Landtag  ")  in  Bavaria  has  passed  an  Eight  Hours'  Bill  for  adults 
in  coal-mines.  A  proposal  to  this  effect  has  also  been  brought  forward 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament.' 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

The  Laboub  Beprebektation  Conference. — The  origin  of  this 
significant  event  was  a  resolution,  carried  by  546,000  votes  to  434,000, 
of  the  Plymouth  Trade  Union  Congress  lost  year,  to  the  fallowing 
effect: — "That  this  Congress,  having  regard  to  its  decisions  in  former 
years,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  a  better  representation  of  the  interests 
of  labour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hereby  instructs  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  the  co-operative,  socialistic, 
trade  union,  and  other  working  (? '  class ')  organizations  to  jointly 
co-operate  on  lines  mutually  agreed  upon  in  convening  a  special 
congress  of  representatives  from  such  of  the  above-named  organizations 

'  Some  error*  may  be  noted  in  an  article  in  the  Mine  niunber  on  a  recent  move- 
ment for  tbe  education  of  the  people  in  France,  which  refeis  to  tlie  oi^anization 
in  England,  in  1856,  oE  courses  of  lectures  tor  workmen  bj  "Charles  Kingdej, 
Dmison,  Maurice,  and  John  Rmkin,"  tbe  establishment  of  the  Working  Men's 
College  in  that  year  being  apparently  tbe  fact  referred  ta  To  Maurice  belongs 
distinctJy  the  founding  of  that  College  ;  Eingslej  only  approved  of  it ;  Rnskia  only 
jcdned  when  the  list  of  teachers  and  classes  had  to  be  settled,  and  Bdwstd  Denison 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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«a  may  be  TriUiag  to  take  put,  to  devise  ways  and  ineaue  for  secur- 
ing the  retam  of  an  increased  number  of  labour  membeis  to  tbe 
next  Parliament."  In  accordance  with  this  instruction,  the  Farlia* 
mentarj  Committee  invited  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  the  three 
national  Socialist  societies,  to  a  preliminary  meeting.  The  Co-operators 
foond  themselves  nnable  to  take  part,  as  they  had  the  matter  of 
parliunentary  representation  under  consideration;  bnt  the  Sooialista 
sent  delegates,  who  talked  over  the  proposals  with  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  came  to  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  proposals  to 
be  laid  before  the  Conference.  Much  of  the  snccess  of  the  Conference 
iras  due  to  this  'wiie  device  of  a  preliminary  discussion  between  the 
leaders  of  the  various  parties. 

The  Conference  aasembled  at  tbe  Memorial  Hall,  in  London,  on 
February  27th,  mider  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  M.P., 
and  consisted  of  129  delegates  representing  568,177  persons.  Of 
these  delegates,  7  were  sent  by  13,000  I.L.F.  members,  4  by  9000 
S.D.F.  members,  and  1  by  861  Fabians.  The  remainder  were  trade 
anionists,  including  Bootmakers  (31,000),  London  Compositors  (11,115), 
Dockers  (22,000),  Engiaeers  (85,000),  Lancashire  Miners  (29,000), 
Plasterers  (11,436),  Railway  Servants  (54,000),  ShipwrighU  (15,583), 
Spinners  (24,287),  and  the  Typographical  Association  (15,000).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  most  important  unions  of  boiler- 
makers,  miners,  and  cotton  operatives  were  absent.  Mr,  Sam  Woods, 
M.P.,  the  Secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
Parliamentary  Committee,  were  on  the  platform,  but  many  of  them 
were  not  delegated  by  their  societies,  and  therefore  took  little  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

The  first  serious  discussion  arose  over  the  phrase  "  members  of  the 
working  clasBes,"  as  contrasted  with  "  men  sympathetic  with  the  aims 
and  demands  of  the  Labour  movement."  It  was  a  happy  augnry  for 
the  harmony  of  the  proceedings  that  Mr.  Qeorge  Barnes,  Secretary  of 
the  Engineers  and  late  I.L.F.  candidate,  proposed,  whilst  Mr.  John 
Bums,  M.F.,  seconded  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Burns  said  he  was  tired  of  "working-class"  houses  and  "working- 
class  "  margarine,  and  the  Conference  agreed  with  him  by  102  votes 
to  3.  It  was  thus  decided  that  the  object  of  the  Conference  was  to 
promote  the  ''representation  of  working-class  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  men  sympathetic  with  the  aims  and  demands  of  the 
Labour  movement,  whose  candidatures  are  promoted  by  one  or  other  of 
the  organized  movements  represented  by  the  constitution  which  this 
Conference  frames."  The  peculiar  wording  of  the  last  phrase  is 
designed  so  as  to  include  the  co-operators  if  they  decide  to  come  in. 
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This  point  settled,  the  Confereace  readied  the  critical  point.  Tlie 
S.D.F.  brought  forward  their  familiar  reeolation  demanding  a  dift* 
tinct  party,  which  should  recognize  the  Class  War,  and  aim  at  the 
complete  Bocialization  of  the  means  of  production.  But,  notwith- 
standing eloquent  speecbes  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Trades 
Council  and  others,  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkie  of  the  Ship- 
wrights was  carried  by  59  votes  to  35.  Xiater  on,  however,  Mr. 
Wilkie  withdrew  his  motion  in  favour  of  a  second  amendment,  moved 
by  Mr.  Eeir  Hardle,  to  the  following  effects  : — 

*'  This  Congress  is  in  favour  of  establishing  a  distiuot  Labour  Group 
in  Parliament,  who  shall  have  their  own  Whips  and  agree  upon  their 
own  policy  ;  which  must  embrace  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  any 
party  which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  engaged  in  promoting  legisla- 
tion in  the  direct  interest  of  labour  ;  and  be  equally  ready  to  associate 
themselves  with  any  party  !n  opposing  measures  having  an  opposite 
tendency ;  and,  further,  members  of  the  Labour  Group  shall  not  oppose 
any  candidate  whose  candidature  is  being  promoted  in  terms  of 
Resolution  I."  Mr.  Burns  assured  the  Conference  that  what  they 
were  asking  for  already  existed  ;  and  ultimately  the  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  decided  that  an  Executive  Conunittee 
of  twelve  should  be  elected — seven  Trade  Unioniats,  one  Fabian,  and 
two  each  from  the  IX.F.  and  S.D.F.  These  were  chosen  forthwith 
by  their  respective  groups,  the  Fabian  delegate  causing  some  amuse- 
ment by  nominating,  seconding,  and  electing  himself  t  Mr.  J.  B. 
Macdouald  of  the  LL.P.  was  appointed  honorary  secretary  and  an 
additional  member  of  the  Committee.  The  duty  of  the  Committee 
is  "  to  prepare  an  official  list  of  candidates,  run  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  L,  to  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  for  the  support 
of  worldng-«laB8  electors."  It  was  agreed  that  each  body  should  be 
responsible  for  the  expenses  of  its  own  candidate ;  and  an  annual 
conttibutien  of  10«.  per  1000  members  was  levied  for  working 
expenses. 

Finally,  after  a  resolution  in  favour  of  inviting  the  future  co-opera- 
tion of  Trades  Councils,  the  newly  elected  executive  held  a  meeting, 
and  made  all  arrangements  for  at  once  setting  to  work. 

Thus  ended  with  genuine  cordiality  the  most  notable  Labour  Con- 
ference held  in  England  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men. 
The  Socialist  lions  have  at  last  lain  down  with  the  Trade  Union 
lambs,  and  if  either  party  be  "  inside,"  it  is  certainly  not  the  lambs  I 

£.  B,  Pease. 
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ThB   StRISZ  IK   THB  MUNICIPAL    GaSWORKB  AT     GLASGOW. — On 

Saturday  night,  November  18,  1899,  at  the  instigation  of  a  few 
specially  discontentei]  individuals,  a  large  body  of  the  men  oomposing 
the  night-shift  (which  works  from  10  p.m.  to  9  a.m.)  saddenly,  and 
witboot  any  prerious  warning,  threw  down  their  tools  and  refused  to 
continue  their  work.  This  happened  at  Dalmarnock,  one  of  the  three 
dep6tfl  of  the  Corporation  Gas  Department.  The  men  were  reasoned 
with  by  the  district  statton-manager,  but  in  vain  ;  and  at  2  a.m.  they 
left  the  yard  to  visit  Trodeaton  and  Maryhill,  the  two  other  depdta, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  workers  there  to  strike  in  sympathy. 
They  obtained,  however,  but  little  support. 

Hearing  of  what  Iiad  occurred,  the  Gasworkers'  Union  immediately 
summoned  a  meeting  of  its  members,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that 
the  malcontents  were  tald  to  return  to  their  work,  and  a  deputation  of 
men  representing  the  three  depdts,  together  with  the  actlng-searetary 
of  the  union,  was  appointed  to  interview  Mr.  Foulia,  the  Corporation 
gas  manager,  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Foulls,  however,  refused  to  receive 
the  deputation,  if  accompanied  by  the  union  secretary  ;  and  subsequently 
repeated  his  refusal  even  when,  as  autLorized  hy  the  union,  the  secre- 
tary withdrew  from  the  deputation.  He  pointed  out  that  the  DaU 
marnock  men  had  by  their  action  ceased  to  be  in  the  Corporation's 
employment,  though  he  was  prepared  to  overlook  the  mitigated  offence 
of  the  Tradeston  and  Maryhill  men.  Then  ensued  a  series  of 
negotiations,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  board  of  concilia- 
tion to  "determine  the  regulation  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  the  department,"  which  culminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Provost 
and  other  members  of  the  Town  Council  for  the  establishment 
and  recognition  of  such  a  board.  However,  this  appeal,  though 
endorsed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  the  City  Halls,  proved  fruit- 
less. The  rejected  strikers  have,  for  the  most  part^  sought  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  position  of  affairs  now  seems  to  be  that  the 
various  members  of  the  Town  Conncil  are  being  individually  inter- 
viewed in  order  to  secure  their  support  for  some  arrangement 
whereby  the  union  may  be  officially  recognized  by  the  Gas  Depart- 
ment 

The  dispute  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of  hours  or  wages. 
The  former  are  not  excessive,  and  the  latter  appear  to  be  fairly  high 
for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour  employed  in  the  production  of 
gas.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  an  agreement 
between  the  men  and  the  Gas  Department,  a  bonus,  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  a  week,  is  given  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract, provided  that  each  man  "  shall  remain  sober,  honest,  industrious, 
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und  able  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  him,"  and  "  agrees  to  obej  tho 
orders  of  the  foreman  or  manager  in  charge." 

The  grievanoe  which  provoked  the  strike  was  concerned  with  tho 
principle  of  trade  nnioniam.  It  is  aHaerted  that  unionists  are 
deliberately  weeded  out ;  that  non-unionists  are  s; sterna ticaily  pro- 
moted over  unionists,  even  although  the  latter  are  more  experienced 
and  have  served  longer  in  the  works  ;  and  that  "  outsiders" — men 
from  the  Highlands  and  parts  of  Ireland — are  taken  on  in  preference 
to  local  men.  The  men  also  declare  that  the  socialistic  tone  of  their 
union,  and  the  fact  that  its  headquarters  are  in  London,  are  the  main 
reasons  why  their  union  is  officially  discountenanced. 

Careful  investigation  has  failed  to  show  how  far  these  grievances 
are  realities,  much  discrepancy  appearing  In  the  rival  statements.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  dictation  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  works  is 
strongly  resented  by  the  authorities,  who  point  to  the  fact  that  gas 
ia  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  community  at  large,  that  any  out- 
side interference  with  the  working  of  the  department  would  simply 
paralyze  the  city.  Also,  that  in  *'  signiug  on  "  preference  is  frequently 
given  to  "outsiders;"  the  reason  being  that  they  are  steadier  men 
than  the  average  Glasgow  labourer.  Moreover,  these  Highlanders 
and  Irishmen  come  over  in  such  numbers,  in  search  of  a  "  winter's  job)" 
that  they  can  be  depended  upon  lo  furnish  a  regular  supply,  whereas 
the  local  men  available  are  always  a  fluctuating  quantity.  But  tiie 
Gas  Department  asserts  that  no  preference  ia  given  to  non-union  men 
as  such,  and  no  official  inquiries  on  this  account  were  ever  made  in  the 
selection  or  advancement  of  a  man.  All  that  is  stipulated  by  the 
authorities  is  that  nnioniats  and  non-unionists  shall  have  equal  liberty 
to  work  side  by  side  ;  and  the  only  "  preference  given  "  is  to  a  "  rate- 
payer," a  concession  secured  by  the  union. 

Things  have  accordingly  reached  a  deadlock.  The  manager,  sup- 
ported by  the  Town  Council,  refuses  to  recognize,  or  to  allow  any 
interference  on  the  part  of,  the  union  ;  the  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  that  by  the  present  system  the  principle  of  unionism  ia  im- 
perilled, and  demand  the  recognition  of  the  union  aa  the  official 
intermediary. 

Another  grievance,  though  one  which  has  hardly  yet  assumed 
definite  proportions,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  men  "sign  on." 
In  consequence  of  a  threatened  strike  in  the  gas  department  at 
Tradeston  in  1889 — when  the  management  hod  to  accede  to  the  men's 
terms  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure  of  the  gas  supply — a  plan  (not 
peculiar  to  Glasgow)  has  been  adopted  whereby  the  men  "sign  on," 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  at  various  times,  which  always  and  designedly 
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overlap  each  other.  This  plan  preheats  anything  like  a  general  strike. 
According  to  this  agreement  (whtob  the  legal  adviser  to  the  udioq 
says  b  "onreaBonable,"  but  "absolutely  legal  ID  its  terms,"  though  it 
wonld  require  a  penalty  of  £10,  since  it  is  usually  signed  nnatamped, 
before  it  could  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  Courts),  a  notice  of  at  least 
fourteen  days,  as  required  by  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1875,  would  have 
to  be  giveu  before  the  workmau  could  leave  his  empioymeut.  Such 
a  plan  naturally  operates  against  the  union  exercising  any  eSective 
control  over  the  whole  body  of  its  members,  in  the  event  of  ordering 
a  strike.  But  the  aathorities  assert  that  this  is  the  only  real  pro- 
tection against  the  risk  of  the  city  being  deprived  of  its  light,  though, 
accOTding  to  the  legal  opinion  already  quoted,  "so  far  as  the  Criminal 
Law  is  concerned,  the  Corporation  is  as  well  protected  without  any 
agreement  being  signed." 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  union  has  from  the  beginning  much 
deprecated  this  particular  strike,  as  being,  if  not  uncalled  for,  at  all 
events  premature  and  nnantborized.  It  has  paid  very  dearly  for  the 
ill-considered  act  of  those  who  (during  the  illness  of  the  secretary) 
instigated  it,  having  diBbureed  nearly  £150  for  out-of-work  pay,  and 
fines  levied  on  the  strikers  by  the  Court; 

A.  C.  Laitghlih. 

Two  PBOFiT-SaABiHQ  CoNCEBNS — (1)  Messrs.  William  Thomson 
ft  Sons,  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Mills,  Huddersfield ;  (2) 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Nickolls  &  Coombs,  Ltd.,  Confectionery  Works, 
Hackney  Wick.  —  The  first  significance  of  such  profit-sharing 
schemes  as  these  lies,  Mr.  Hobson  says,'  "in  transcending  the 
vulgar  error,  which  consista  in  supposing  that  because  capital  and 
labour  are  alike  essential  to  modern  business,  this  mutuality  of  need 
secures  industrial  peace."  Community  of  interest  Is  not  enoogh  in 
itself  to  prevbnt  conflict,  until  at  least  it  is  recognized  that  the  greatest 
interest  is  also  a  common  interest,  namely  peace.  And  yet  the  value 
of  peace  is  largely  a  subjective  value.  It  ts  doubtful  whether  any 
Hindu  but  a  Bengali,  or  any  Kaffir  values  it  at  all.  And  so  in  our 
social  conditions  a  strike  no  doubt  often  affords  a  pleasant  excitement, 
when  its  results  are  not  too  serious.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
greatest  sufierers  often  have  no  hand  in  determining  the  issues  of 
economic  peace  and  war.  In  their  behalf,  if  in  no  other,  we  welcome 
all  practical  eSbrts  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  industrial  confiict. 

Both  these  businesses  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of 

dividends,  and,  indeed,  secure  them.    Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons  pay 

*  Qood  dtitemkip,  p.  86. 
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5  per  cent.,  and  Alessrs.  Clarke,  NiokDils  &  Coomba  paid  "  St.  and  15«. 
per  ahare,  tree  of  iacome-tax,  ou  the  preference  and  ordinary  Bbares 
reepectivoly  "  for  the  last  half-year.  But  probably  they  vonld  have 
had  higher  dividends  if  their  businesees  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  competitive  manner.  Messrs.  Thomson,  for  inatance,  paid 
£334  out  of  their  profit  of  £2042  to  an  assurance  and  pension  fund, 
as  frell  as  £1010  to  be  distributed  as  a  bonns  on  wages  (Is.  6d.  in 
the  £)  and  on  co-operative  and  shareholders'  purchases  (9d,  in  the  £). 
And  Messra.  Clarke,  NiokoUs  &  Coombs  presented  their  workpeople 
with  a  bonus  of  £7000.  In  1897  the  bonns  to  laboor  was  even 
higher,  and  amounted  to  £9500.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  profits  are  much  larger  than  they  would  ordinarily 
be,  by  reason  of  greater  attention  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  share  in  profits.  "  Amongst 
a  minority,"  says  Mr.  George  Matbieson,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, "there  Is  an  excellent  spirit,  and  we  deriye  most  valuable, 
most  splendid  assistance  from  them.  Another,  and,  I  believe,  a  very 
large  portion,  think  profit^aring  an  excellent  thing,  and  doubtless 
wish  to  help,  but  do  not  show  great  initiation  or  zeal,  either  to  save 
money  or  make  it.  Some,  again,  are  absolutely  indifferent ;  and  others 
— I  wish  I  could  say  a  small  number — not  only  waste  time  and  waste 
materials,  but,  one  sometimes  thinks,  actnaUy  strive  to  thwart  the 
general  desire  to  help  forward  the  cause  in  which  all  are  alike 
interested."  It  is  true  that  in  the  Huddersfield  business  a  better  spirit 
seems  to  prevail.  Thus  on  one  occasion  the  workpeople,  learning 
that  the  interest  on  the  share  capital  could  not  he  paid  out  of  profits, 
unanimously  decided  to  pay  this  out  of  their  wages,  being  convinced 
that  the  firm's  principle  was  a  just  one,  and,  if  applied  generally, 
would  lessen  the  reasonable  discontent  of  their  fellow-workers  with 
their  condition.  In  this  case  it  is  the  workpeople  who  are  awake  to 
the  value  of  profit-Bharing  as  an  insurance  against  conflagration. 

A  farther  point  about  the  Huddersfield  works  is  their  refusal  to 
mannfacture  goods  of  inferior  quality.  "  In  our  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  evils  of  the  credit  system  in  production,  we  have  sold  £19,000 
worth  of  goods  upon  cash  terms,  without  commissioDs,  bribes,  or  the 
use  of  one  fibre  of  shoddy."  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  trace  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
influence.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  such  a  policy  would  do  good  if 
universally  adopted.  "  Inferior  quality  "  is,  after  all,  a  relative  term. 
Everything  made  is  of  "  inferior  quality,"  to  Plato's  ideas.  And  every 
one  must,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  have  been  poor  enough  to  appreciate 
posBOBSmg  a  thing  of  inferior  quality  rather  than  nothing.  It  is,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  a  good  instance  of  what  seems  to  have 
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beea  Kuskin's  infiaence  generally  in  the  sphere  ot  the  practioal.  He 
did  everything  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  apeakiDg  becanse  his 
heart  -was  hot  within  him,  producing  because  thera  was  Bomething 
claiming  utterance.  But  he  perhaps  forgot  that  the  maker,  to 
continoe  from  Flato,  has  less  knowledge  about  a  thing  than  the  user. 
And  ho  therefore  incurs  the  charge  occasionally  of  being  unpractioal. 
Still,  as  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  too  much  shoddy  in  the  world, 
moral  and  material,  we  can  be  aiucerely  grateful  to  him  for  his 
uniformly  tonic  inflaence,  an  influence  which  has  fonnd  an  unexpectedly 
congenial  soil  in  so  many  of  the  best  men  of  commerce. 

It  is  noticeablo  that  the  principle  of  preferential  dealing,  which  was 
a  commonplace  of  trade  fifty  years  ago,  is  banning  to  emerge  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Thomson's  mills.  Id  1892,  Mr.  Thomson 
wrote  that  50  per  cent,  of  his  business  was  co-operatire,  i.e.  presumably 
from  clients  who  were  interested  in  the  promotion  of  industrial 
co-partnership. 

There  is  also  in  this  mill  a  scheme  for  sick-pay  and  pensions. 
"  Whenever  the  net  profits  realized  in  any  year  are  equal  to  £5  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  paid  during  that  period,  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent, 
of  such  wages  shall  be  carried  to  the  Assurance  and  Pension  Fund." 
In  proportion  as  the  profit  increases  relatively  to  the  wages  a  larger 
sum  is  thus  devoted,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages. 
This  maximum  was  reached  this  year,  when  £6698  were  paid  in  wages 
and  the  profit  was  £2042.  Consequently  £334  were  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  Assurance  and  Pension  Fund.  This  seems  a  very 
liberal  provision,  and  yet,  by  means  of  the  maximum,  it  saves  the 
company  from  the  danger  which  besets  such  aseociationa — notably  that 
remarkable  one,  the  Vooniit  of  Ghent, — lest  the  pensions  should 
eventually  swallow  np  all  the  profits. 

Mr.  Mathieson  complains  that,  in  view  of  the  public  service  they  are 
rendering,  the  pnblic  so  seldom  inquires  for  their  goods.  No  doubt 
many  of  as  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  if  these  businesses  were 
such  that  the  public  could  be  aware  of  the  individual  existence  of 
manufacturers  of  such  articles  as  they  produce — cloth  and  con- 
fectionery. They  certainly  seem  to  have  established  a  claim  on  our 
gratitude,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  good  will  may  be  able  to 
help  in  securing  the  permanence  of  industrial  peace  by  such  simple 
and  effective  means. 

Lawbbnoe  Phzllifs. 

MoBB  Wobkhen's  Cohfsnbatiott  Legislation  in  Gebuaht. — The 
German  law  dealing  with  workmen's  compensation  is  at  present  being 
Vol.  X.— No.  2.  r 
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recast,  aod  the  recasting,  it  is  rather  nnBatisfactory  to  add,  is  not  turning 
out  altogether  for  the  better.  We  are  still  onlj  experimenters  on  the 
same  ground,  and  we  know  that  what  ia  now  happeaing  at  Berlin  will 
before  ver;  long  have  to  happen  among  oarselvee  in  respect  of  onr  own 
Act,  which  ia  notoriouBly  imperfect.  Therefore  the  changes  effected  in 
the  German  law  should  possess  some  interest  for  us. 

The  original  German  laws  were  passed,  one  b^  one,  between  1884 
and  1887.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  wa^  surprising  that  by  the  present 
time  defects  in  them  shonld  hare  become  apparent.  The  whole 
machinery  was,  as  I  myself  have  ventured  to  point  out,  cnmbrons  and 
complicated,  and  the  consequences  have  proved  such  as  one  had 
reason  to  look  for,  and  as  I  pointed  out  five  years  ago.'  Those  defects 
are  now  being  remedied.  And  if  that  were  all,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  complaint.  However,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  modifications 
Adopted,  the  character,  and  indeed  the  aim  and  object,  of  the  measure 
threaten  to  become  not  immaterially  changed,  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  change  now  effected  is  likely  to  prove  hereafter  only  the  first  stage 
on  a  progress  leading  the  law  somewhat  away  from  its  original  line  of 
advance. 

In  marked  contrast  with  its  two  sister  measures,  the  Sick  Insurance 
and  the  Old  Age  Insmance  laws,  the  German  Workmen's  Compensa' 
tion  law  waB  launched  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  meaanre  anything  but 
State  Socialist.  There  was  no  trace  of  socialism,  State  or  democratic, 
about  it.  In  fact,  it  was,  if  the  word  may  be  nsed,  distinctly  "  desocial- 
izing."  Tliat  ts,  it  put  the  burilen  of  liability  for  disablements  sastuned 
by  workmen  in  another  man's  employment,  where  the  risk  of  sustain- 
ing them  was  incurred  for  that  other  man's  benefit,  on  that  other  man's 
shoulders,  instead  of  leaving  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  community, 
taxable  for  this  purpose  under  the  pooi^law.  The  grouping  of  em- 
ployers in  large  corporations,  ensuring  the  presence  of  adequate  funds, 
and  cresting  a  powerful  motive  for  avoiding  acoidcnts,  together  with 
very  efficient  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  that  motive,  though  it 
necessarily  involved  an  interference  with  individual  liberty,  appeared  a 
master-stroke  of  German  policy.  A  mistake  was,  as  it  turned  nut, 
made,  in  grouping  employers  strictly  according  to  trades.  That 
involved  most  unwieldy  districts,  in  which  a  large  staff  of  clerks  had 
to  be  maintained,  and  long  journeys  ;  and  hence  considerable  expense, 
unconscionable  delays,  inconvenient  overlapping,  and  a  most  detri- 
mental distribution  of  local  business  into  a  large  number  of  channels, 
through  which  in  many  cases  it  could  dribble  only  at  long  intervals. 
These  inconveniences  are  now  rightly  being  remedied.  The  German 
'  Qmtentporarj/  Beview,  January,  1895. 
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legialatnTe  does  not  all  at  once  adopt  the  AuatriaD  method  of  gronping 
by  districts  only,  which  has  answered  well.  Bat  hy  way  of  a 
beginning  it  has  sanctioned  the  reference  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion cases  to  the  numerous  "  courts  of  arbitratLon "  (courts  of  second 
instance,  which,  by  reason  of  their  representative  character,  are  bound 
in  fntnre  to  became  the  trne  awarding  tribunals),  localized  and  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  every  one,  which  were  only  recently  created  in 
connexion  with  the  Old  Age  Pensions  law.  These  courts,  being  in  an 
equal  measure  representative  of  both  sides,  employers  and  workmen,  bid 
fair  to  prove  popular  and  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  awards. 
This  new  departure  accordingly  must  be  taken  to  represent  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  workmen,  who,  indeed,  gain  plenty  more  that  one 
need  not  grudge  them.  Thus  the  schedule  of  qualified  occupations  has 
been  aubstaatially  enlarged  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  to  whom  hitherto  the  law,  promising  relief  to  all,  has  brought 
no  boon.  It  has  not  yet  proved  possible  to  apply  the  law  to  domestic 
servants,  to  whom  German  legislators  have  long  desired  by  its  means 
to  give  protection.  One  step  in  this  direction  has  indeed  been  taken 
in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  law  to  employees,  otherwise  qoalified 
and  occasioDally  employed  in  domestic  service.  However,  a  large 
number  of  persons  employed  in  various  trades,  more  particularly  in  the 
very  subdivided  one  of  building,  are  now  for  the  first  time  admitted 
to  compensation  benefits,  even  if  they,  likewise,  should  be  only 
oeeanonally  employed  in  scheduled  work.  Building  is,  as  appears 
from  the  statistics  discussed  on  another  page,  responsible  for  a  very 
large  number  of  disablements.  And  it  is  rather  curious  to  observe  the 
strikingly  different  way  in  which  our  own  legislators  and  the  German 
have  dealt  with  these  cases.  "  Exclude  all  at  work  on  buildings  less 
than  thirty  feet  high,"  so  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  *'  and  since  small 
employers  are  little  better  off  than  their  men,  except  their  men  in  any 
case."  "  Small  masters  are  really  no  better  off  than  their  men,  and  their 
work  gives  rise  to  many  accidents,  by  reason  of  the  defective  con- 
ditions of  their  cheap  implements,"  so  says  the  German  legislator ; 
"  therefore  give  the  small  employer  the  same  benefit  that  his  men  enjoy, 
though  of  course  at  his  own  cost ;  let  him  insure  himself  against 
accident." 

Lengthening  the  schedule  of  occupation  is  not  enough.  A  large 
number  of  workshops  still  escape  liability  on  technical  grounds  ;  in  the 
very  dangerous  brewing  trade  as  many  as  11,446  out  of  a  total  of 
16,625.  This  defect  has  likewise  been  remedied.  Moreover,  a  rather 
more  liberal  standard  has  been  adopted  for  wages  as  regulating 
compensation ;  additional  concessions  have  been  made  in  respect  of 
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"dapendiuitB"  of  workmen  killed,  both  in  the  ascending  and  the  deacend- 
iug  line ;  oompensatiou  has  been  eecnred  to  persons  bringing  vorkmen 
their  dinner  or  tea,  etc,  into  the  workshop,  to  mesBeugers  and  others 
not  actn&lly  in  employinent  on  the  premises,  but  entering  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  ;  the  commntation  of  veaj  small  pensions  into 
Inmp  same  is  likewise  now  eocouraged.  Moreover,  the  right  possessed 
hj  employers,  and  their  corporation  doctora,  to  compel  disabled  work- 
men to  anbmit,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  a  course  of  painful  orthopaadic 
treatment,  has  been  to  some  extent  reatricted.  And  some  degree  of 
fixity  of  tenure  has  been  secured  to  pensioners  by  making  rednctiane, 
on  the  ground  of  ability  recovered,  allowable  only  at  rather  long,  fixed 
inteWalfi.  A  restriction  has  designedly  been  placed  upon  the  work- 
men's light  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal — that  is,  the  Imperial 
Office  at  Berlin.  Such  appeals  have  been  hitherto  directly  encouraged 
by  being  made  absolutely  free  of  cost  to  workmen,  and  preclnding  the 
poBBJbility  of  a  reduction  of  pensions  as  the  upshot  of  the  hearing. 
And  the  encouragement  has  had  its  efiect.  That  will  henoeforth  be 
changed.  But  it  means  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  much  greater 
facility  for  appealing  to  a  court  likely  to  prove  more  favourable  to  work- 
men, in  their  own  district,  given  at  the  same  time.  The  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  sat  to  consider  a  reform  of  the  law  in  1897,  and 
which  suggested  most  of  these  modifications,  went  a  good  deal  further 
in  recommending  that  the  peuBionless  period  after  disablement  should 
be  reduced  from  thirteen  to  only  four  weeks.  At  first  blush  this 
seems  reasonable,  more  particularly  when  one  is  told  that  workmen's 
compensation  applies  to  only  about  one-sixth  of  all  workmen's  disable- 
ments occuiring  in  employment.  However,  that  one-aisth  in  tmtli 
answers  for  seven-eighthB  of  the  entire  cost,  and  that  cost  is  borne  to 
the  last  penny  by  the  employers,  who  in  addition  contribute  one-tliird 
to  the  expense  of  the  remaining  eighth.  The  shortening  of  the  period 
would  accordingly  mean  relieving  the  sick  funds — which  are  compulsory 
in  Glermany  alike  for  employers  and  men — of  a  large  portion  of  their 
expenditure,  to  which  the  workmen  themselves  contribute  two-thirds, 
and  putting  it  altogether  upon  the  employers.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  not  seen  its  way  to  accepting  this. 

The  point  here  raised  has,  however,  been  strongly  urged  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  will  in  all  probability  before  very  long  be  adopted.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  German  Chamber  should  take  so  strong  a  view 
in  support  of  workmen's  claims.  The  explanation  is,  that  large  manu- 
facturers are  not  very  powerfully  represented  in  that  Assembly,  and 
that  their  infinence  is  probably  more  than  neutralized  by  the  presence 
of  the  agrarian  party,  whose  interests  are  totally  difi'erent,  in  this 
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matter  u  tn  most  others,  and  whose  hostility  to  the  indnstrial  and 
commercial  claaees  has  been  greatly  intensified  by  the  recent  aqnabble 
about  the  proposed  new  canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  The 
most  powerfu]  parties  in  the  Assembly  are  the  Socialists  and  the  Ultra- 
moatanes,  both  of  which  are  swom  champions  of  working  men's  interests. 
The  featnre  in  the  new  German  legislation  which  is  calculated  to 
inspire  a  little  misgiving  is  this,  that  in  a  great  degree  that  legislation 
substitutes  the  principle  of  State  Socialism  for  that  hitherto  pursued  of 
making  every  one  bear  his  own  burden,  and  threatens  to  do  so  in  an 
even  higher  degree  in  the  fntnre.  Indeed,  the  avowed  end  now  is,  not 
to  rectify  an  injustice,  but  to  bestow  a  popular  boon  in  a  maximum 
dose,  admitting  more  and  more  beneficiaries,  while  not  extending  the 
basis  of  support.  More  people,  many  more,  are  presently  to  be  put  on 
the  sohedole.  The  maximum  limit  of  wages  entitling  to  the  right  to 
compensation  is  eventually  to  be  rused  from  £100  per  annum  to  £150. 
The  waiting  time  is  to  be  shortened..  Assuredly  it  sounds  very 
generous  that  workmen  not  generally  qualified  under  the  schedule  are 
to  be  treated  as  qualified  in  the  event  of  their  performing  occasionally, 
it  may  be  only  once  in  the  year,  an  act  which  brings  them  under  the 
schedule.  But  the  money  for  this  is  to  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
employers,  who  surely  cauuot  with  justice  be  made  responsible  for  what 
happens  out  of  their  employment  I  In  like  manner,  the  idea  of  multi- 
plyiug  small  workshops  coming  nnder  insurance  and  allowing  small 
employers  to  insure  themselves,  decidedly  appeals  to  the  sense  of  human 
kindness.  But  along  with  this  we  are  told,  by  the  Grovernment  itself, 
that  workmen's  compensation  in  such  small  employment  is,  like  small 
accoonts  in  a  savings  bank,  worked  at  a  loss,  which  the  larger  employers 
have  to  be  called  upou  to  make  good.  By  all  means  make  the  employer 
pay  for  all  risk  incurred  in  his  employment  I  But  this  new  German 
law  to  some  extent  violates  the  principle  of  justice. 

The  real  fact  is  that  the  G-erman  Government,  when  it  started  on  its 
course  of  "  social "  legislation,  had  the  State  Socialist  end,  which  has 
now  become  apparent,  more  in  view  than  the  purely  reparative  one  of 
more  justly  apportioning  the  burden  of  disablement.  What  it  aimed 
at  was  the  contentment  of  dissatisfied  and,  to  some  extent,  diaaS^ted 
classes.  Such  object  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  appor- 
tioning scrupulously,  but  by  giving  rather  freely.  Thanks  to  its  com- 
mand of  the  services  of  peculiarly  able  officers,  the  German  Government 
has  aohieved  less  ambitious  but  more  solid  and  justifiable  results  by 
the  way.  It  now  openly  talks  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pet  scheme 
of  declared  State  Socialists — that  is,  the  scheme  of  combining  the  three 
kinds  of  working  men's  insurance  adopted  into  one  great  organism,  to 
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be  worked  b;  one  luge  Btaff.  The  essential  diSerence  of  cbaracter  in 
tbose  three  measures  will  become  apparent  from  their  deeoription. 
Sick  iDBurance  is  a  substitute  for  our  Friendly  Societies.  Membership 
under  it  is  compulsory  (though  not  absolutely  general),  and  employers 
are  made  to  pay  £1  to  erery  £2  contributed  by  the  workmen.  Old- 
age  pensions  are  paid,  a  little  more  than  one-third  by  the  workmen,  a 
corresponding  amount  by  the  employer,  and  the  balance,  a  fixed  grant, 
by  the  State.  Workmen's  compensation  is  paid  entirely  by  the  employer. 
Here  are  three  institntions  of  different  character,  which  can  be  blended 
only  by  a  saorifioe  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  to  aHsimilate 
it  to  the  weaker. 

The  Gierman  Workmen's  CompeasatJon  law  has  effected  a  great  deal 
of  good,  both  ia  affording  relief  in  it£  own  country,  and  in  serving  more 
or  less  as  a  model  for  similar  legislation  elsewhere.  Relief,  no  doubt, 
it  will  continue  to  give  on  its  new  lines.  But  with  State  Socialism 
writ  rather  large  upon  its  front,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have 
quite  the  same  stimulating  effect  as  hitherto,  as  a  model  and  an  incentive 
to  emulation,  in  other  conntries,  where  the  principle  embodied  in  its  new 
methods  is  by  no  means  generally  accepted. 

Hekkt  W.  Wolff. 

Thb  N^tiokal  Housuiq  Committm. — The  subject  which  moat 
interests  the  English  people  just  now  is,  of  course,  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  The  bousing  of  the  people  is  perhaps  a  bad  second,  but 
second  it  undoubtedly  is.  On  no  other  question,  always  excepting  the 
weather,  is  there  at  present  such  widespread  interest.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  makes  speeches,  the  Government  introduces  a  bill,  the 
London  County  Council  appoints  committees  and  passes  resolutions, 
and  politicians  in  every  town  and  county  hold  conferences  or  give 
lectures,  and  do  their  best  to  understand  the  very  dull  and  obscure 
details  of  the  Housing  Problem. 

All  this  means  that  the  question  is  felt  to  be  important  by  many 
people.  It  ia  not,  however,  very  attractive  for  the  social  reformer. 
Nothing  less  than  genius  can  make  it  entertaining ;  talent  is  requisite 
to  render  it  comprehensible  to  an  audience  ;  and  great  industry  alone 
can  master  its  details.  It  is  legal  &om  beginning  to  end,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  bedrooms,  the  average 
tbickneSB  of  party  walls,  and  the  constituent  elements  of  municipal 
mortar.  Yet  pamphlets  dealing  with  these  literally  dry-os-dust 
topics  sell  far  and  wide  just  now,  and  conferences  upon  this  subject 
are  attended  by  larger  crowds  than  flock  to  anything  political  save 
"atop-the-war"  meetings. 
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The  Conference  called  b/  the  Fabian  Society  on  March  Ut,  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  was  one  of  the  moat  important  of  these  gatherings. 
Delegates  from  local  authorities  in  London  and  the  home  connties, 
trade  onion  leaden  and  co-operatora,  and  manj  specialiata,  M.F.'s  and 
Gountf  connoillors  assisted,  in  both  the  French  and  the  EnglJah  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.O.C.,  presided  in  the  morning  ; 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Brocklehurat,  of  the  Manchester  Town  Council,  in 
the  afternoon.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Bowmaker  of  Sunderland, 
and  Conncillor  Thompson  of  Richmond,  aathors  of  the  two  best  books 
on  the  subject ;  by  Mr.  Clement  Edwards,  writer  of  the  recent  special 
articlea  in  the  Daily  Nexos,  and  by  others. 

Ferhapa  the  most  important  point  on  which  the  Conference  agreed 
was  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  house  famine  is  to  build  houses. 
There  are  those  who  would  effect  a  cure  by  taxing  land.  Ud- 
fortanately  for  their  theory,  statiatics  show  that  the  value  of  land 
enters  very  little  into  the  rental  of  a  workman'a  cottage.  Much 
attention  was  given  to  the  absurdity  of  the  present  law,  which  compels 
the  tenants  of  public  authorities  to  purchase  their  houaea  through  the 
rent,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  municipalitiea  of  our  grandchildren 
fiFty  years  hence.  No  one  could  explain  why  a  local  authority  should 
be  compelled  to  write  off  the  value  of  laud  at  all.  Urban  hind,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  one  imperiabable  asset  on  which  a  loan  would  always 
be  aecure. 

The  Conference  reaolved  itself  into  a  National  Committee '  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  and  promoting  amendments  to  the  excellent  but 
altogether  inadequate  bill  introduced  by  the  Grovernment. 

The  following  is  its  programme  : — 

"  To  secure  amendment  of  the  Government  Housing  Bill  now  before 
Forliament,  on  these  lines  : — 

"  Clause  I.:— 

"  (a)  That  local  authorities  be  empowered  to  hold  land  outside  their 
areas  for  future  needs.  [Some  question  having  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  Clause  in  the  Government  bill  enabling  local  authorities  to  acquire, 
also  allows  tbem  to  hold  outside  land,  it  is  considered  of  the  ntmost 
importance  that  this  doubt  should  be  removed,  and  such  power  speci- 
fically given.] 

"  (ft)  That  local  authorities  be  empowered  to  acquire  land  compul- 
sorlly  (after  six  months'  notice  to  the  owner)  ott  the  bans  ofatiettable 
value,  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  Fart  III.  of  the  Act 
of  1690. 

"  Clause  IL  :— 

■  The  office  is  at  3,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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"  (c)  Power  to  Boral  District  Coancils  to  aoqnire  clieaplj  and  easily 
land  for  building  witlioat  the  BftDctioa  of  any  other  body  th&n  the  Local 
GoTemmeDt  Board. 

"  General : — 

"(d)  Extension  of  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  building  loans. 

"(e)  A  definite  stains  to  the  local  authority  to  secure  from  the  rail- 
way companies,  by  an  order  of  the  Railway  CommisBiou,  a  guarantee 
of  proper  railway  facilities  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  local 
authority  building  new  cottages  or  dwellings. 

"  if)  That  the  power  of  '  repreaentation '  now  possessed  under 
Farts  I.  and  II.  with  regard  to  unhealthy  areas  should  be  extended  to 
Part  III.,  so  as  to  secure  inquiry,  report,  and  action  in  the  case  of  a 
'house  famine.' 

"  (^)  Registration  of  owners. 

"(A)  Compulsory  acquisition  of  grossly  insanitary  property  at  the 
values  of  the  materials  and  of  the  land,  subject  to  the  obligation  to 
rehouse  thereon. 

"  (i)  A  notice  to  quit  of  at  least  three  months  to  be  made  compulsory 
in  rural  districts. 

"(/)  Sanitary  inspectors  to  be  certificated." 

Edwabd  R.  Pease. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTAEY   INQUIRIES, 
AND   OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  qoarter'e  Une  books,  from  a  social  point 
of  TieiTj^is  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Financial 
Aspects  of  the  Propotah  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1899  abfnU  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  (Cd.>  67  foL, 
143  pp.,  \s,  3(f.).  This  fonrth  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  (Aesistaat  Secretary  to  the  Treasnrj),  Mr,  Brabrook  (Chief 
Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies),  Mr.  Provis  (Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Local  GrOTernment  Board),  and  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  (Chief  Clerk 
at  the  General  Register  OfBce).  The  parpose  for  which  they  were 
appointed  was,  to  speak  plainly,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  coat  of 
the  scheme  propounded  by  Mr.  Chaplin's  Committee,  dealt  with  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Review.  To  do  this  it  was  neceSBary  first 
to  find  out  how  many  people  over  sixty-five  there  will  be.  There  is 
not  much  difSoulty  or  doubt  as  to  this  part  of  the  problem.  Provided 
the  death  rates  and  the  emigration  and  immigration  rates  at  different 
ages  remain  exactly  the  same  in  the  future  as  in  the  recent  past,  the 
future  number  of  pereans  at  the  higher  ages  can  be  calculated  to  a 
nicety  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  from  the  census  figures  of  ages. 
Of  course  it  is  not  certain  that  the  death  ratee  and  the  migration  rates 
will  remain  the  same,  bat  the  two  together  are  not  hkely  to  vary 
widely.  On  this  basis  the  number  of  persons  over  sixty-five  in  the 
United  Eingdom  will  be  2,016,000  in  1901.  Of  these  it  is  estimated 
741,000  would  have  incomes  of  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week, 
515,000  would  be  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  pauperism,  32,000  as 
aliens,  criminals,  and  lunatics,  and  72,700  "for  inability  to  comply 
with  the  thrift  test."  This  leaves  655,000  eligible  for  pensions.  Mr. 
Chaplin's  Committee  were  somewhat  vague  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
pension  ;  but  the  present  Committoe  think  that,  "  roughly  speaking," 

>  "  Cd."  is  the  new  abbieriation  for  "  Command,"  t.c  paper  presented  to  Parliv 
ment  by  coounand  of  Eer  M^eatj.  The  nombera  were  getting  near  10,000, 
and  w,  to  avt^d  the  addition  of  a  fifth  numeral  to  the  figures,  a  letter  hiw  been 
added  to  the  initial.    The  saving  in  space  is  not  obvious  to  the  non-official  mind. 
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they  meant  £13  per  annam  in  rural  and  £18  it.  per  annum  in 
urban  dietricts,  snd  bo  tliey  take  the  average  at  £15  12<.  per  annnm  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  £14  6».  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Then  thej 
add  3  per  cent,  for  cost  of  adminiBtration,  and  deduct  one-third  of  the 
present  cost  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged,  bringing  out  a  total  of  the 
very  handsome  sum  of  £10,275,000  per  annum.  But  in  future  years 
the  number  of  old  people  will  of  oourBO  increaBO,  since  more  people 
were  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  in  the  earlier.  In  191 1  the  number  over  aixty-five  will 
he  2,231,000,  and  in  1921  it  will  be  2,467,000.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  that  this  increase  would  raise  the  cost  in  those  years  only 
proportionately,  i.e.  to  about  £11,300,000  and  £12,350,000.  But  the 
Conunittee  think  it  right  to  assume  that  in  the  future  a  much  smaller 
proportion  would  be  disqualified  by  receipt  of  poor-relief,  and  though 
this  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  an  estimate  of  larger  saving  in  poor- 
relief,  tbe  net  result  is  that  the  estimates  for  1911  and  1921  are  raised 
to  £12,650,000  and  £15,650,000. 

Of  course,  in  many  respects  these  eBtimates  are  little  more  than 
wild  conjectures.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  calculate  how 
many  people  will  be  disqualified  by  the  receipt  of  poor-relief  or  by  the 
"  thrift  test."  He  can  only  gness.  But,  after  all,  these  two  questions 
are  not  of  much  real  importance,  since  obviously  the  more  Buooessfal 
the  scheme  the  fewer  disqualifications  there  will  l>e  under  these  beads. 
The  advocates  of  pensions  on  the  cheap  are  therefore  debarred  from 
attacking  the  Committee's  Report  from  this  side.  The  estimates  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  over  sixty-five,  on  the  other  hand,  are  oa  Bonnd 
as  any  estimates  can  possibly  be,  and  they  are  not  open  to  attack. 
The  only  thing  left  is  to  assert  that  the  Committee  have  under- 
estimated the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  disqualified  by  being 
in  possession  of  t«n  shillings  a  week.  As  to  this  the  Committee  have 
nothing  to  rely  upon  except  what  they  call  "  the  test  census."  This 
was  an  inquiry  made  among  12,431  aged  persons  in  typical  districts 
in  England,  and  12,751  in  Scotland.  To  those  who  admitted  that 
they  bad  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week,  the  Committee  very  liberally 
added  all  those  (about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total)  who  declined  to  make 
any  statement  on  the  subject,  except  a  few  who  were  found  to  be  in 
receipt  of  poor-relief.  For  the  obvious  fact  (to  which  they  draw 
attention)  that  every  family  would  have  an  interest  in  arranging  the 
dietribution  of  its  property  so  that  the  old  people  should  be  eligible 
for  pensions,  the  committee  make  no  allowance.  On  the  whole  it  is 
difficult  to  Bee  how  any  reasonable  person,  with  common  powers  of 
observation,  can   doubt  that  their  estimate  of  741,000  persons  with 
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over  ten  sbllliDga  b  week  oat  of  r  total  of  2,016,000,  is  not  only 
safficient,  but  far  too  liberal. 

It  b  a  pity  that  the  Committee  did  not  manage  inoideotally  to  point 
oat  the  abenrdity  of  Tarying  the  peneion  with  the  cost  of  liviDg  in  the 
locality.  Here  we  are  all  complaining  of  urban  overorowding,  and  a 
Committee  of  experta  declare  that  a  House  of  Commons  Committee, 
presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
actually  intended  to  offer  7>.  peosioas  to  old  people  who  chose  to  niake 
their  homes  in  towns,  and  only  5*.  to  those  who  remained  in  the  country 
or  retired  to  it  after  active  life  in  the  town  I  Honse  of  Commons 
Committees  and  Cabinet  Ministers  seem  never  able  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  people  move  hither  and  thither,  not  from  mere  whim  or  occult 
planetary  influences,  but  from  self -interest,  and  that  if  you  wish  to 
overcrowd  the  towns  the  best  vray  is  to  give  people  cheap  houses  and 
large  incomes  there. 

However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  slay  the  slain,  and  the  scheme  of 
Hr.  Chaplin's  Committee  may  be  considered  very  effectually  killed  by 
the  experts'  report  as  te  its  cost.  Cheapness  alone  could  have  recom- 
mended it,  and  it  now  appears  not  to  be  even  cheap.  If  so  much  is  to 
be  spent,  we  may,  it  is  felt,  just  as  well  go  to  Ur.  Booth's  shop  and 
purchase  the  genuine  article. 

It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  the 
publication  of  the  present  Report  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  this 
year's  Budget.  We  are  often  told  by  wiseacres  that  the  State  has  no 
Fortunatus's  purse.  But  it  is  clear  that  modern  Europeau  Stotea  have 
something  very  like  it  in  their  absurd  military  expenditure,  which  is 
maintained  simply  because  the  mass  of  their  populations  each  cherish 
insane  delusions  about  each  other  and  themselves.  Should  they  come 
te  their  senses  in  time,  they  will  have  plenty  of  money  for  old-age 
pensions,  and  many  other  things,  without  a  halfpenny  increase  of 
taxation. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Report  for  1698  in  the 
Economic  Review  for  January,  1899  (p.  110},  the  question  was  asked 
why  there  should  be  many  more  houses  between  £50  and  £60  annual 
value  than  between  £40  and  £50.  The  answer  is  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  The  table  on  p.  109  misquoted  the  report;  instead  of 
"  £80  and  under  £40,"  it  should  have  read  "  £30  and  not  over  £40  ; " 
the  next  class  should  be  "  over  £40  and  under  £50,"  and  the  next 
"  £50  and  not  over  £60."  This  awkward  ctassification  is  due  to  an 
unfortunate  desire  to  combine  the  figures  shoving  the  number  of  houses 
subject  to  each  of  the  various  rates  of  duty  with  a  statistical  table 
showing  the  whole  of  the  classes  of  houses.    Its  effect  is  that  the  £30 
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to  £40  claae  molades  both  houees  at  exactly  £30  and  houses  at  exaotly 
£40,  while  the  £40  to  £50  class  iuclodes  neither  hoaaes  at  exactly  £40 
nor  hoases  at  exactly  £50,  aad  the  £50  to  £60  class  inclndee  both 
honsea  at  exactly  £50  and  honsea  at  exactly  £60.  Ab  round  numbers 
are  naturally  favoured  in  fixing  rents,  and  £40  and  £60  have  a  further 
advantage  in  being  the  highest  extremity  of  particular  rates  of  duty,  tt 
ia  not  at  all  surprising  that  there  shonld  be  more  lioosea  from  £50  to 
£60,  both  included,  than  from  £40  to  £50,  neither  included.  Evading 
these  disturbing  features  of  the  claaaification,  ire  get  from  the  Report  of 
the  Oommisnonert  of  H.M.  Inland  Revenue  for  I898~9  (C.  9461, 
foL,  188  pp^  1«.  6d.)  the  folloving  table  of  the  number  of  private 
inhabited  dwelling-hoBses  in  Great  Britain  in  1898-99  : — 


Under     £10       . 

..       3,269,316 

£10  and  under    £15       . 

£15 

£20       . 

684,364 

£20 

£26       . 

237,673 

£25 

£30       . 

174,020 

£30 

£50       . 

867,778 

£50 

£80       . 

146,360 

£30 

£100       . 

3^238 

£100 

£1S0        . 

40,698 

£160 

£9)0 

14,698 

£200 

„        £300 

l^lfi 

£300 

£400       . 

4,617 

£400 

£600        . 

2,066 

£600 

£600 

908 

£600 

£700       . 

«I8 

£700 

„      £1000 

823 

£1000andoTer 

810 

These  figures  should  be  considered  by  any  one  who  desires  to  frame 
estimates  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  experts  might  well  have 
referred  to  them  in  estimating  the  number  of  aged  persons  with  more 
than  ten  shillings  a  week. 

The  Labour  Department  sends  us  two  of  its  hardy  annuals,  its  Chief 
Labour  Correspondent's  Report  on  the  Striket  and  Lock-outt  of  1898 
(C.9437,8vo,314  pp.,  10^.),andhis  Report  on  Trade  Unioa»inl898 
(C.  9443,  8vo,  385  pp.,  U.  Q^d.).  The  first  of  these  shows  that,  apart 
from  the  great  South  Wales  coal  quarrel,  1898  was  a  peaceful  year. 
If  mining  and  quarrying  be  left  out  in  all  the  years  from  1892  to  1898, 
the  latter  year  has  the  smallest  number  of  persons  involved  in  disputes, 
and  tbe  smallest  number  of  days  lost.  But  the  long  duration  of  the 
Welsh  dispute  counterbalanced,  and  much  more  than  counterbalanced, 
this  happy  state  of  thinga,  and  so  in  the  aggregate  we  find  the  disputea 
causing  15,289,478  working  days  to  be  lost,  a  larger  number  than  in 
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fLoy  year  except  1893,  when  31,200,000  dajs  were  lost.  In  1894  the 
number  was  9,580,000  ;  in  1895,  5,720,000  ;  in  1896,  3,750,000  ;  in 
1897, 10,350,000.  Mr.  Burnott  is  struck,  as  well  he  may  be,  at  the  fact 
that  from  1894  to  1898  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  persons  afiected  bj 
diapDtea  belonged  to  the  mining  and  quarrying  group,  although  that 
group  does  not  include  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  covered  by  the  tables.  His  explanation  of  the 
fact  is  singularly  unhappy.  "  DiSerences,"  he  says,  "  arise,  not  ouly 
as  to  the  general  rates  of  wages,  but  also  as  to  the  special  rates  to  be 
paid  for  work  done  under  ever-varying  conditions,  and  thus  the  miuing 
industry  has  many  special  subjects  of  dispute  which  are  not  so  common 
in  other  trades."  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  "ever-varying  con- 
ditions "  in  mining,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  homogeueons 
of  trades.  What  are  the  ever-varyiug  conditions,  for  example,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  female  domestic  service  P  and  is  there  ever 
a  strike  aud  millions  of  days  lost  in  that  great  industry  F  Surely  the 
reason  why  mining  disputes  cover  large  numbers  of  men  aud  long 
periods  of  time  is  plain  enough  to  any  one  who  does  not  pat  a  telescope 
to  his  blind  eye — it  is  the  fact  that  in  mining  the  practice  of  "  collective 
bargaining  "  is  more  highly  developed  than  elsewhere. 

The  Trade  Unions  Report  contains,  iu  addition  to  the  nsual  matter, 
a  Ust  of  the  ordinary  contributioDs  required  from  members  by  the 
hundred  principal  unions,  and  the  benefits  given  in  return.  Both  con- 
tributions and  benefits  will  probably  strike  the  uninitiated  reader  as 
higher  than  he  would  have  expected.  Contributions  of  1«.  per  week 
aud  over  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  Final  Report  of  H.M.  Commitsioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Subject  of  the  Water  Supply  within  the  Limits  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies  (Cd.  25,  foL,  93  pp.,  9d.')  is  a  somewhat 
wearisome  document,  the  argument  of  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
follow.  A  targe  portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  tiresome  discussion 
of  the  question  how  much  an  arbitrator  would  be  likely  to  give  the 
companies  if  their  .property  were  acquired  compulsorily  by  a  pnblic 
authority,  and  whether  this  price  would  be  a  good  bargain  for  the 
purchasers.  It  never  seems  to  strike  the  Commissioners  that,  if  the 
arbitrator  awarded  more  than  the  property  was  worth,  he  would  be 
acting  unfairly,  and  that  if  the  law  compeb  him  to  do  so,  the  law  is 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  amended.  The  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
miasionerB  seems  to  be  that  the  bargain  would  be  a  bad  one  for 
the  purchaser.  They  recommend,  however,  that  the  purchase  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  water  supply  of  London  and  its  suburbs 
shonld  afterwards  be  managed   by  a  Water  Trust,  consisting  of  a 
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chairmaa  and  rice-chainnaii  appelated  bj  tke  Local  GoverDmfiiit 
Board  ;  tea  members  appointed  by  the  London  Coanty  Conncil ;  four 
hj  the  Thames  ConserraDcy ;  two  each  hy  the  other  fire  count; 
ooaocila,  the  Lea  ConservaDc;^,  and  the  town  eonncil  of  Weat  Ham. 
The  chairman  and  rice-chairman  shonld  be  paid  a  salaiy,  and  the 
other  members  shonld  receive  fees  for  attendance,  Uke  company 
directors  and  the  Thames  ConservatorB.  In  desiring  to  set  up  a  new 
authority  instead  of  accepting  the  County  Council,  the  Commissioners 
are  probably  right.  London  is  a  big  p)ace,  which  has  grown  far  into 
the  outlying  fields  in  the  fifty  years  that  hare  passed  since  the  little 
area  now  ruled  orer  by  the  County  Council  became  something  more 
than  the  mere  bundle  of  parishes  included  within  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality.  The  increment  of  population  within  the  county  has  ceased 
to  increase,  and  must  disappear  altogether  before  many  decades  pass 
by,  while  the  population  outside  is  increasiag  with  euormous  rapidity. 
If  the  Commissioners  had  desired,  they  might  perhaps  have  quoted 
places  where  the  same  state  of  things  exists  to  an  equal  degree,  and 
yet  the  governing  body  of  the  iuner  area  has  been  entroBted  with  the 
water  supply  of  the  whole,  and  has  performed  its  duty  without  giving 
rise  to  considerable  complaint.  But  there  is  no  use  ignoring  the  fact 
that,  whether  it  be  owing  to  its  virtues  or  its  faults,  or  to  both,  the 
London  County  Council  is  hated  as  no  governing  body  of  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom  is  hated,  and  that  it  is  hated  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  suburban  districts.  Moreover,  though  where  the  system  has 
grown  up  gradually  it  has  been  acquiesced  in,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  supply  of  water  by  a  municipality  to  outside  districts 
is  so  far  just  as  much  a  negation  of  municipalization  as  supply  by 
a  private  company.  The  constitution  of  the  particular  Board,  how- 
ever, proposed  by  the  Commission,  is  absolutely  indefensible.  The 
plan  of  having  a  paid  chairman  and  vice-chairman  appointed  by  the 
head  of  One  of  the  worst  Government  offices  would  not  conduce  to 
administrative  efficiency ;  and  the  proposal  to  give  eighteen  of  the 
elected  members  to  the  outside,  and  only  ten  to  the  inside  district  is 
perfectly  absurd  at  present,  whatever  it  may  be  a  century  hence. 
Further,  to  put  the  nomination  of  ten  of  the  outside  members  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  councils  is  contrary  to  the  main  principle  of  local 
self-government,  and  would,  in  practice,  lead  to  endless  bickering. 
The  outside  representation  should  be  given  to  the  districts  actually 
concerned,  and  not  to  the  whole  of  Essex  and  £ent,  or  even  Surrey, 
Hertford,  and  Middlesex. 

Edwin  Cankah. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME.  By  W.  SMiBT,  M.A., 
D.  Phil.,  LL.D.,  Adam  Smitb  FrofeHBor  of  Political  Economy  In 
the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow,  [xli.,  841  pp.  St.  net.  Mscmillan. 
London,  1899.] 
To  Professor  Smart,  Political  Economy  is  no  "  diamal  science  ; "  it  is 
science  touched  with  imagination  and  emotion.  Economics  is  "  no  leas 
than  a  study  of  the  foundations  and  framework  of  modern  society." 
Nor  are  its  conclusions  as  depressing  as  might  be  expected,  even  if 
they  are  Taguer  than  a  scientific  inquiry  might  seem  to  promise.  This 
is,  if  not  the  best  of  all  possible  economic  worlds,  the  best  under  the 
circumstanceB.  Professor  Smart's  conclusion  is,  for  an  economist, 
safBciently  tentative  :  "Given  private  property,  the  free  transfer  of 
property,  and  the  inequality  of  start  which  the  possession  of  two 
factors  of  production,  or  of  a  differential  factor  gives,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  present  distribution  as  a  distribution  according 
to  service.  At  least,  there  is  enough  "  rough  justice  "  in  it  to  make 
even  those  of  ns  who  feel  its  imperfections  moat  keenly  think  twice 
before  we  give  our  conntenance  to  any  rival  scheme  which  has  yet 
been  proposed"  (p.  334).  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Smart  admits 
that  *' private  property  and  free  transfer  destroy  the  idea  of  pertonnl 
desert,  with  which  justice  is  assumed  to  be  bound  up,"  and  that 
"  payment  by  service "  means  "  payment  according  to  the  deaerts  of 
factors"  (of  production),  though  he  curioualy  adds  that  "it  may 
reconcile  us  to  the  inevitable  if  we  see  that  this  payment,  according  to 
the  deserts  of  factors,  is  the  resnlt  of  a  right  which  seems  innocent 
enough,  and  one  without  which  liberty  would  be  but  a  limited  thing — 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  one  makes  by  his  own  labour." 
Professor  Smart  takes  this  to  be  a  justitication  not  only  of  freedom  of 
bequest,  bat  of  the  private  "possession  of  two  factors  of  production." 
This  "  possession "  is,  however,  minimized  by  the  consideration  that 
various  facts  are  "  steadily  reducing  land,  iu  economic  aaseaament,  to 
the  rank  of  a  special  form  of  capital,"  and  that  "  the  general  acceptance 
of  Professor  Marshall's  thesis  that  the  rent  of  land  is  not  a  thing  by 
itself,  but  the  leading  species,  and  that  there  must  be  rent  so  long  as 
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there  lire  differential  qualities  in  any  agent  of  product,  labour  being 
included,  forbids  us  to  regard  rent  as  in  itself  a  strong  argument 
againat  private  property"  (p.  333). 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Professor  Smart  rather  lightly  disposes  of  "  the 
artificial  prominence"  given  torent  in  the  Theory  of  Distributioii;  and  as 
for  interest,  ve  are  asked  to  remember  that  "  capital,  as  capital,  gives  a 
person  so  little  power  unless  he  has  a  very  large  amonnt  of  it,"  and 
that "  the  true  advantage  that  capital  gives  is  the  start  it  allows  to  the 
children  of  those  who  have  it,  in  affording  them  time  for  education 
and  truning,  and  the  advantage  is  somewhat  altruistic."  If  this  is 
meant  to  be  an  apology  for  the  existence  of  the  Dukes  of  Westminster 
and  the  Yanderbilt  Juniors  of  this  world,  it  is  not  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  Socialist,  or,  indeed,  any  other  economic  reasoner.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  would  carry  us  as  far  as  the  somewhat  meagre 
conviction  that  "there  emerges  something  curiously  like  a  rough  justice 
in  the  distribution,"  even  if  we  cannot  deny  that  "  it  is  In  some  sense 
a  distribution  according  to  product,  and  is  based  on  mntaal  service." 
The  whole  question  is — in  what  sense  ?  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  sense 
which  is  so  "  rough  "  and  "  general,"  and  so  liable  to  every  kind 
and  degree  of  qualification,  that  the  support  the  argument  lends  to 
"  the  rough-and-ready  generalization  of  experience  that  most  men 
earn  just  about  what  they  are  worth,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
somewhat  precarious.  The  truth  is  that  the  main  objection  to  any 
argument  of  this  highly  general  and  abstract  character  is  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  end  in  the  opposite  oonclusion  to 
that  which  Professor  Smart  himself  reaches.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his  Labour  Movement,  nsea  Professor  Marshall's 
Prineiglei  to  prove  the  "  badnese "  of  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth,  just  as  Professor  Smart  draws  upon  them  to  prove  the  opposite  ; 
and  both  applications  agree  in  conceding  a  primd  /acie  plausibility  to 
the  other. 

Professor  Smart,  in  a  strain  appropriate  to  the  holder  of  an  "  Adam 
Smith  "  chair  of  political  economy,  concludes  that  "  man's  self-love  is 
Ood's  Providence,"  aud  is  almost  ready  to  say,  with  Adam  Smith, 
that  in  industry  "  the  individual  is  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to 
promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  iutention."  But,  in  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  "  the  correlation  of  demand  and  supply  "  is 
effected  indirectly  and  almost  unconscioosly,  the  professor  takes 
little  notice  of  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  It  is  also  exceedingly 
capricious  and  incalculable  ;  and  it  is  jnst  the  absence  of  any  machinery 
for  adjusting  supply  to  demand,  with  all  the  conseqaences  it  involves 
to  the  producer,  that  makes  the  Socialist  look  to  co-operation,  voluntary. 
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maDicipal,  or  national — in  other  words,  to  the  direct  oontrol  of  production 
by  consnmerB — as  the  tme  line  of  induHtrial  advance.  Profeaaor  Smart 
aokaowledgBH  the  "  friction  "  which  atteada  the  working  of  competition, 
bat  only  hy  way  of  pointing  out  ttiat  the  poBHtbility  of  miscalculation 
between  producer  and  consnmer  "  inevitably  rights  itaelf,  though  not 
without  loBB "  (p.  84).  MiacalcnlatioDB  axe,  aa  it  were,  only  the 
shadows  which  throw  into  relief  the  Jrue  economic  harmonies  of 
demand  and  sapply.     We  get  no  estimatea  or  analyaiB  of  the  "  loss." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  supply  slowly  tenda  to  adjust  itself  to 
demand — you  have  only  to  make  yonr  period  "  long  "  enough — but  under 
ft  purely  competitive  Byet«m  it  by  no  tneans  follows  that  the  wages 
of  labour,  if  once  they  ore  depressed  by  a  "miscalculation,"  necessarily 
right  themselves  at  all ;  just  because  anything  which  lowers  the 
standard  of  the  lalworer's  life  decreases  his  efficiency,  and  his 
diminished  efficiency  in  tnrn  decreases  Ills  rate  of  wages — an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  Professor  Marshall  calls  "cumulative  action,"  or 
General  Walker,  "  the  propagation  of  economic  injuries."  The  pro- 
fessor is  not,  indeed,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  "  low  wages  are  a 
social  danger  with  far-reaching  economic  consequences  "  (p,  295),  and 
goes  BO  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  best  Bervioe  of  trade  unions  lies  in 
their  elimination  of  the  weak  employer— that  is,  the  employer  who  is 
under  a  temptation  to  pay  low  wagea.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Smart 
does  all  he  can  to  diminish  the  effect  of  this  concession,  and  his 
summing  up  of  the  effects  of  trade  nnionisin  on  distribution  is 
certainly  a  model  of  "  hedging." 

**  As  the  restriction  which  trade  unionism  puts  on  the  liberty  of 
the  employer  is  not  very  serious,  its  direct  effect  on  the  distribution 
of  income  does  not  seem  very  great.  At  least,  it  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  securing,  by  an  artificial  'dyke,'  the  share  which,  with 
more  or  less  friction,  would  have  gone  to  labour  without  it.  But, 
indirectly,  its  effect  on  wagea  eeema  to  be  conaiderable,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  stream  of  labour  by  favouring 
the  strong  employer,  and  putting  a  premium  on  the  good  worker.  This 
conolosion,  however,  assumes  that  we  are  considering  ideal  trade 
unionism,  apart  from  its  accidents,  mistakes,  and  abuses "  (p.  299). 

To  illustrate  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  I  may 
pat  side  by  side  with  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Smart,  the  result 
wfaiob  Mr.  Hobhonse  reaches  by  the  development  of  the  same  pre- 
misses, viz.  Marshall's  Prineiplet  of  Economics. 

"  We  see,  then,  that  the  system  which  leaves  the  producers'  sorplns 
as  a  prize  to  be  fought  for  may  stimulate  good  work,  but  it  also 
cherishes  sinister  arts.    It  distribntes  its  rewards  in  a  way  that  causes 
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OToratraiu  and  worry,  even  io  the  favoured  onee.  It  produees  a  com- 
petitive spirit  concentrated  on  peraonal  gain  instead  of  public  good. 
And  in  the  train  of  all  this  oome  the  evils  we  have  diacuesed  before, 
the  repeated  disorganization  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
capital  and  deteri<H«lion  of  labour.  .  .  .  Thus  free  competition  dis- 
tributes the  profits  of  industry  so  as  to  do  the  minimum  of  good  at 
the  maximum  of  coat"  (TA&ZoAour  Movement,  pp.  71,  72), 

Both  arguments  are  equally  bondjide,  and  both  have  their  value 
and  ins  true  tiveaess,  but  both  have  the  defects  of  their  quahties  ;  they 
are  too  general  andahstract  to  be  convincing  or  conclusive.  The  most 
serious  defect  of  Frofeasor  Smart's  argument  is  that  it  seems  to  allow 
no  scope  for  collective  action  or  intelligence.  The  "  invisible  hand  " 
is  briugiag  about  better  conditions  of  life  "more  quickly  than  auy 
deliberate  rearrangement  of  industry  would."  But  Professor  Smart's 
argument,  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  Socialism  at  all,  only  applies  to 
its  "  catastrophic  "  form,  to  the  idea  of  Socialism  ae  a  "  complete  over- 
throw "  of  the  present  "  eystem."  It  ueed  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
working  Socialism  is  not  a  system — however  much  it  may  need  to  be 
envisaged  as  a  syatem — hut  a  principle  of  reform.  The  alternative  to 
the  statui  quo  is  not  revolution,  hut  reform  :  and  Socialism  is  simply 
a  regulative  idea  of  reform.  Now,  Professor  Smart  not  ouly  supplies 
no  atimulns  to  reform,  but  gives  it  no  direction.  It  is  a  doctrine  of 
economic  quietism ;  we  must  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  between  self-interest  and  the  common  weaL  Pro- 
fessor Smart  is,  of  course,  not  insensible  to  the  anomalies  and  hardships 
of  "  the  distribution  of  income,"  and  he  is  not  called  on  to  demand 
or  to  suggest  remedies  ;  but  the  whole  strain  of  his  argument  tends  to 
ignore  the  possibilities  of  collective  action.  For,  take  any  of  these 
"  hardships  ; "  we  must  be  clear  in  what  direction  we  are  moving — in 
the  direction  of  free  enterprise  or  collective  control.  And  ia  not  this 
the  point  P  Professor  Smart  seems  to  be  under  the  impreaaion  that 
the  issue  of  Sooialiaib  lies  in  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
income,  and  that  its  vaHdity  is  in  some  way  bound  up  with  the  con- 
tention that  this  distribution  is  arbitrary  and  chaotic,  that  it  is  "  bad  " 
and  "  unequal."  A  Socialist  might  be  quite  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  Professor  may  he  right  in  eeeming  to  "discover  that  the  present 
distribution,  far  from  being  '  chaotic,'  has  many  features  which  sug- 
gest that  the  wealth  is  being  divided  out  as  it  is  made,  and  falls  to  the 
factors  which  make  it  in  some  proportion  to  the  share  which  they  take 
in  making  it,"  without  feeling  that  he  has  thereby  admitted  that 
the  present  distribution  is  either  "  good  "  or  "  just,"  still  more  without 
feeUng  that  the  present  methods  of  production  and  consumption  are  not 
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capable  of  eo-operatire  derelopmeDt,  or  that  an  intelligent  orj^anization 
of  indnstry  ma;  not  be  aa  effective  aa  the  blind  and  unconscious 
"organisation"  of  competiUve  commerce.  He  might  also  feel  that 
much  of  Professor  Smart's  argument  rests  npon  the  assumption  of 
competition  between  individnal  emplojera  aa  the  normal  form  of 
indnstiy,  and  that  no  account  ia  taken  of  the  tendencjof  competition  to 
pass  over  into  monopoly  or  association.  Or,  again,  he  may  ask  him- 
self what  bearing  the  Professor's  conclusions  have  on  such  methods 
of  practical  Socialism  as  the  development  of  collective  control  by  the 
national  regalatjoa  of  industry,  or  of  collective  ovnership  by  the 
*'  municipalization  "  of  local  services.  And  yet  these  and  other  inslal- 
ments  of  **  collective  rule  "  are  more  germane  to  the  appreciation  of 
working  Socialism  than  the  Socialiat  theory  of  value  which  (in  in- 
atmeted  circles)  is  drawn  from  the  same  sources  and  dominated  by  the 
same  ideas  as  the  conception  with  which  the  Professor  himself  works. 
Sorely,  Profeseor  Smart  muat  be  aware  that  even  theoretic  Socialism 
is  no  longer  bound  up  with  Marx's  theory  of  Value,  or  Lassalle's  Iron 
Law  of  Wages. 

Altfaongh,  however,  I  cannot  consider  that  Professor  Smart  has 
delivered  a  frontal  attack  on  Socialism,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
the  interest  and  pertinence  of  hia  book.  It  is  a  book  which  is  not  only 
eminently  worth  reading,  but  eminently  readable ;  it  has  something 
of  the  fascinatiou  of  a  novel.  ProfesBor  Smart  has  peculiar  quali- 
fications for  his  subject.  Ho  has  served,  as  be  reminds  us,  a  "  con- 
siderable apprenticeship  to  practical  business  life,"  and  he  has  sat  at 
the  feet  not  only  of  Adam  Smith  and  Marshall,  but  of  Plato  and 
Buskin  and  Carlyle.  Perhaps  the  result  is  a  certain  looseness  of 
texture  in  his  argument ;  it  is  not  so  close  as  a  Blcardian  might  desire  ; 
but  it  is  all  the  more  animated  and  picturesque.  The  distribution  of 
income  is  to  Professor  Smart  a  very  human  and,  therefore,  a  very 
serious  question ;  and  it  ia  treated  throughout  with  a  frankness  and 
sincerity  that  ia  above  all  praise.  Oh  ti  tic  omnet !  whether  "  Social- 
ista ""  or  "  Individualists." 

SiDNXT  Ball. 

STATISTICS  AND  ECONOMICS.    By  Bichabd  Mayo-Smith, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  in 

Colnmbia  University.    [467  pp.    8vo.    12<.  6d.net.    Macmillan. 

London,  1899.] 

This  is  part  ii.  of  the  Science  of  Statistiee,  of  which  part  i., 

StaHttict  and  Sociology,  waa  reviewed  in  the  Econotme  Reviev  for 

Oct,  1896,  p.  519.    "The  titlea  are  peiliapB  a  little  misleading,  aa 
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part  L  WM  almoBt  entirely  economic,  and  port  ii.,  If  entirely  economic, 
is  yet  also  entirely  Bociologioal,  and  the  author  does  not  promise  hb 
any  part  iii.  dealing  with  statiatioB  and  things  which  are  not  socio- 
logical. He  thus  confiimB  the  doubt,  always  preBcnt  in  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer,  whether  there  is  any  science  of  statiB^Os.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  not,  we  can  get  on  very  well  withont  ib 

The  aathor,  as  in  the  previooB  volume,  has  set  himself  the  pleasant 
task  of  roaming  over  the  varions  figures  relating  to  economic  subjects 
without  putting  himself  under  any  obligation  to  draw  conclusions,  but 
with  full  liberty  to  geutly  indicate  what  he  considers  the  proper  con- 
clusion when  he  desires  to  do  so.  He  has  evidently  enjoyed  the  work, 
and  I  think  most  readers  interested  in  economics  will  enjoy  the  result. 
His  arrangement  runs  along  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  eeonomic  treatise, 
dealing  first  with  consumption,  and  next  with  prodactioa  and  its 
three  reqaisites — labour,  land,  aud  capital.  Then  follow  exchange, 
prices,  money,  transportation,  and  commerce  ;  after  which  we  ccmie  to 
distribution,  though  here  we  find  bat  two  headings  instead  of  the 
familiar  three  or  fonr  :  in  statistics  it  is  found  that  rent,  interest,  and 
profits  are  too  much  mixed  up  to  be  distingnished.  Lastly  we  have 
Competition  and  Association,  Finance  Statistics  and  Social  Distri- 
bution, the  last  heading  being  distribution  between  actual  indi- 
viduals instead  of  distribution  in  its  old  sense  of  distribution  between 
economic  categories.  The  book  will  thus  be  more  convenient  for  the 
economic  student  than  the  ordinary  economic  dictionary  arranged  in 
the  stupidest  of  all  orders — that  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It 
has  two  other  and  more  important  advantages  over  an  economic 
dictionary.  The  lexicographer  can  scarcely  avoid  putting  all  his 
statistics  on  the  same  level  of  authority,  and  is  driven  to  mimimize 
difi'erences  of  basis  rather  than  to  draw  proper  attention  to  them.  In 
Professor  Mayo-Smith'a  work,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figures  only 
appear  as  illustrations,  and  the  main  business  of  the  author  is  to  point 
out  their  varying  value  and  their  numerous  discrepancies. 

Specialists  on  any  particular  subject  will,  of  course,  miss  figures 
which  might  well  have  been  included.  For  example,  in  deahng  with 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country  the  author  is  content  to 
quote  at  second-hand  some  very  old  income-tax  returns  which  tell 
very  little,  and  does  not  give  either  the  very  instructive  returns  of  the 
number  of  persons  claiming  abatements  of  income-tax  or  the  death- 
duty  returns  (see  Economic  Review,  Jan.,  1899,  p.  109).  But  a 
book  of  this  kind  is  not  intended  for  specialists  so  far  as  theur 
specialties  are  concerned,  but  for  non-specialists,  and  for  specialists 
so  far  as  subjects  on  which  they  are  not  Bpecialists  are  concerned. 
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Here  all  ma^  find  mnch  to  leam.  We  twj  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
grave  w&j  in  which  statistics  are  said  to  prove  so  obvious  a  fact  aa 
that  the  poor  apend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  on  food  than 
the  rich,  but  faith  in  the  utility  of  statistios  is  restored  vheii  we  come 
upon  the  curious  fact,  which  unaided  intelligence  and  common  observa- 
tion has  failed  to  discover,  namely,  that  large  families  have  to  spend 
80  mnch  more  on  the  more  urgent  necessaries  of  life  than  small  ones 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  live  in  larger  houses — another  argnment 
against  our  absnrd  inhabited  house  duty,  progressive  up  to  £60  per 
annum  and  no  further.  Those  who  still  believe  that  the  unemployed 
are  ever,  in  ordinary  times,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
shonld  look  at  the  figures  given  under  this  bead,  though  Professor 
Hayo-Smith  exaggerates  them  when  he  says  that  the  nnemployed 
outside  trade  unions  are  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  inside. 
The  contrary  is  probably  the  case,  many  of  the  steadiest  trades  being 
outside  union  influence,  and  nnionism  being  most  powerful  in  places 
where  there  is  most  fluctuation,  A  short  time  ago  the  figures  bearing  on 
the  quantity  of  money  would  have  been  closely  scrutinized.  Professor 
Mayo-Smith  is,  I  think,  inclined  to  fall  into  the  usual  error  of  sup- 
posing that  figures  aa  to  the  quantity  of  transactions  can  be  mode 
to  prove  something.  He  quotes  the  well-known  figures  abont  some 
bank  in  Lombard  Street  (a  most  nntypioal  locality)  which  received, 
in  coin,  0-65,  bank  notes,  1*83,  cheques  and  bills,  97'52  per  cent,  of 
its  receipts  in  one  day,  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  does  not  point  ont 
either  that  the  business  of  coin  is  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and 
the  business  of  cheques  to  be  paid  into  banks,  or  that  the  real  question 
at  issue  is,  Did  the  bank  and  its  customers  taken  together  require  at 
an  average  to  hold  more  or  less  coin  than  before  ?  All  the  figures 
about  the  increased  work  done  by  cheques  means  is  that  people  buy 
and  sell  stocks  and  shares  and  other  forms  of  capital  more  than  they 
did.  To  show  that  any  individual  or  any  bank  requires  a  smaller 
average  reserve  of  coin  than  be  or  it  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
DO  one  attempts.  Tet  obvionsly  that  is  what  the  quantity  of  coin 
required  depends  on.  If  I  keep  on  an  average  £10  in  my  pocket, 
and  somebody  else  keeps  £5,  my  requirements  are  double  his,  though 
he  does  a  business  of  a  milliou  a  year. 

Edwin  Cahnan. 

FIBST  PRINCIPLES  IN  POLITICS.    By  W.  S.  Lilly.    [Ixiv., 
830  pp.     8vo.     lit.     Murray.     London,  1899.] 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Lecky,  whose  "impartial  accuracy, 
magisterial  Berenlty,  sustained  self-command,  skill  in  tmly  discerning 
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and  in  logicollj  marahaUing  facte,  power  of  ratiooin&tioii,  eeveritj  of 
taate,  and  pnrity  of  atjie  "  commaod  iii.  IjiIlj*B  aloqaent  admirBtion. 
In  fact,  the  coDcIaBiooB  of  the  two  thiokera  are  sabBtaDtiallj  in  agree- 
ment. Each  of  them  eoaaB  the  tendencies  of  the  age  with  gloomy 
forebodings  ;  each  of  them  permits  tumself  to  use  language,  which 
trembles  on  the  very  verge  of  good  taste,  of  a  great  statesman  who  has 
lately  passed  to  bis  rest.  Their  methods,  however,  are  characteristi- 
cally diverse,  Mr.  Lecky's  acidity  never  loses  the  tone  of  sententious 
gravity  befitting  the  historian,  the  pose  of  the  oalm,  unsparing  Cato  of 
a  drifting  and  dissolving  age  :  Mr.  Lilly  is  more  of  the  philosopher, 
and  strains  for  the  accent  of  prophecy.  Both  of  them  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  evils  around  them ;  for  humanity's  sake  one  woold  tain 
hope  they  are  blind  to  some  of  the  ideality,  the  reality,  of  common  life. 
There  is  unhappily  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  justify  a  sev^e 
judgment ;  and  it  is  only  a  facile  optimism  which  would  seek  to  deny 
or  ignore  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  on  which  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr, 
Lilly  base  their  theses.  The  office  of  the  gett-constituted  censor  may 
sometimes  be  magnified  ;  it  will  never  be  obsolete.  But  is  not  some- 
thing lost  in  the  resolute  refusal  to  sea  and  feel  "  the  soul  of  goodness 
in  tl^gs  evil "  P  The  word  of  the  Lord  has  usually  inspired  prophets 
to  denunciation ;  but  society  has  persisted,  not  through  its  clamant 
vices,  but  through  its  strong  silent  virtues. 

For,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  ardent  pessimist  aa  the  disillusioned 
optimist.  For  Mr.  Lilly  the  age  of  political  dementia  has  come,  the 
star  of  Rousseau  is  in  the  ascendant,  authority  ia  shaken  from  her 
throne,  society  ia  "  de^thicized,"  faith  is  dead.  The  moat  valuable 
pages  in  the  book  are  those  which  are  filled  with  an  eloquent  plea  for 
ethical  control  in  politics.  Institutions  and  constitutions,  classes  and 
masses,  alike,  in  the  last  resort,  must  plead  their  contentions  before  a 
moral  tribunal.  The  lawyer  may  argue  that  in  atrictueas  there  are  no 
rights  but  legal  rights.  To  him  the  philosopher  will  reply  wiUi  a  firmer 
hold  on  truth,  aa  on  language,  that  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  rights 
bat  moral  rights.  "Justitia  fundamentum  regni."  Man  makes  the 
State  because  he  is  a  penon  ;  because  he  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
animals  by  the  understanding  of  good  and  evU,  right  and  wrong.  So  far 
Mr.  Lecky,  if  he  errs,  errs  with  AriatoUe,  But  why  doea  man  cease  to 
be  a  person  in  the  State  ?  How  have  politics  become  "  de-ethicized  "  7 
Why  does  Mr.  Lilly  desert  Aristotle  and  Hegel  at  this  point  ?  Up  to 
it  his  faith  has  been  robust  enough ;  now  it  fails,  when  confronted 
with  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages."  Civilization  turns  out  to  be  rapidly 
moving  backwards  ;  politicians,  at  any  rate,  are  not  **  persons^"  but 
insidious  and  crafty  animals.     Surely  it  were  better  to  endeavour  to 
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tollov  Hegel  into  the  final  paradox  of  faith — "  The  State  ia  realized 
freedom  1 "  At  least  it  is  a  formula  as  applicable  as,  "  The  State  is 
the  tjTKinj  of  the  irrational," 

The  truth  its,  that  to  Mr.  Lilly  the  lav  of  right  (Jut  naitiraf  is 
always  abstract  and  apart — not  in  humanity,  but  only  above  it.  It 
serreB  only  to  point  a  poignant  contrast  between  what  ought  to  be  and 
what  is.  That  is  one  aspect,  no  doubt,  but  not  the  only  one.  There 
is  a  root  of  justice  in  man  in  the  State,  as  well  as  a  standard  of  justice 
above  him.  The  pernicious  influence  of  this  point  of  view  is  visible 
in  too  many  passages  of  Mr.  Lilly's  book,  sometimes  betraying  him 
into  an  nnsatisfying  opportunism,  sometimes  exciting  him  to  vague 
denunciation.  Take  as  an  example  of  the  first  tenilency  his  remarks 
on  the  relations  between  State  and  Church  (pp.  64~69).  Beginning  by 
adducing  the  authority  of  Plato  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  favour  of 
religions  persecution  (a  view  which  he  appears  to  endorse),  he  passes 
on  to  admit  that  "  benevolent  neutrality  seems  to  be  the  true  attitude 
of  the  (modem)  State  towards  all  cnlts,"  and  finally,  reminding  himself 
of  the  existenoe  of  an  Established  Church  of  England,  defends  it  as 
part  of  our  "  prescriptive  constitution,"  and  counsels  the  State  to  uphold 
it  "  as  a  great  factor  in  the  ethical  life  of  the  country,  an  efiPective 
agent  of  moral  police."  On  the  other  hand,  in  chapter  vt.,  the  reader  may 
find  a  deDUnoiation  of  democracy  and  its  prophets — from  Rousseau  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  Morley's  discriminating  appre- 
ciation of  Rousseau  is  made  to  discredit  both  Rousseau  and  Mr.  Morley ; 
and  really  if  Mr.  Lilly  can  see  nothing  but  evil  in  Ronsseau's  political 
teaching,  it  can  only  be  because  he  has  not  read  him  with  sufficient 
attention.     It  is  always  so  much  easier  to  censure  than  to  weigh. 

It  would  be  pedantic  to  enter  further  into  the  details  of  a  work 
which  consistently  avoids  the  tedium  of  a  too  meroilesB  precision.  But 
Mr.  Lilly  will  pardon  one  suggestion  in  conclusion.  He  ia  so  able  and 
eloquent  a  writer  that  surely  he  need  not  stuff  his  text "  with  the  clovee 
of  other  men's  wit."  The  quotations  are  always  excellent  and  usually 
apposite ;  but  the  suspicion  of  an  appeal  ad  verecututtam  should  not 
be  encouraged,  while  the  writer's  own  argument  would  certainly  gun 
in  tensenees  and  cogency  by  the  omission  of  a  few  purple  passages. 
W.  G.  PooaoN  Smith. 

THE  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIETY.     By  Achilla 
LoBiA.    Translated  by  LiNDLET  M.  Kbabbby.    [S85  pp.    Crown 
8vo.     3«.  6d.    Sonnenscbein.    London,  1899.] 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  students  of  any  particular  science  often 

become  so  possessed  with  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  that  science  as 
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to  be  anable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  using  these  principles  to  explain, 
not  only  the  Bcience  to  which  they  belong,  bnt  also  the  whole  of  life. 
The  impnise  to  do  this  is  not  niinatnnl,  for  the  principles  of  any  tme 
science  do  stand  in  some  intimate  relation  to  the  whole  of  life.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  varied  phenomena  of  human  life  are  explainable  within 
the  limits  of  a  particular  science,  such  as  social  economies,  is  a  serious 
error.     It  is  into  this  error  that  M,  Loria  falls. 

The  philosophic  background  of  the  book  is  assumed,  rather  than 
explained  or  proved.  It  is,  however,  briefly  summed  up  in  the  trans- 
lator's preface.  The  human  being  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  social ' 
being,  but  may  "  inherit  certain  traits  which  make  for  collective 
activity ; "  and  the  social  faculties  of  mankind  were  "  originally 
derived  from  the  antecedent  economic  instinct."  "It  is  impossible  to 
separate  man  sharply  from  the  animal  world  :  but  qualitatively,  at 
least,  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  by  bis  marked 
economic  capacity."  "  On  its  subjective  side  sociology  is  thus  con- 
nected with  biology  by  economic  psychology.  But  aa  superorganic 
evolution  is  equally  as  dependent  as  organic  evolution  upon  the 
physical  world,  it  is  left  for  environmental  conditions  to  give  direction 
to  the  economic  instinct  of  man,  and  so  determine  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  society.  Thus,  on  its  objective  side,  sociology  is  connected 
with  biolog;  by  economic  geography."  *'Now  the  heretofore  inde- 
pendent science  of  political  economy  is  itseli  established  upon  psycho- 
geographical  premisses,  and  stands  ready  at  hand  to  apply  the  logic  of 
its  limited  conclusions  to  the  broader  sociological  field.  Thus,  if  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  society  on  economic  grounds,  it  is 
certainly  consistent  to  continue  the  same  method  and  refer  the  abstract 
principles  of  political  economy  to  the  concrete  development  of  social 
institutions.  The  economic  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  only  proper 
point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  social  phenomena,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  by  applying  the  economic  laws  of  production  and  consumption, 
distribution  and  exchange,  historically  to  social  evolution,  the  socio- 
logical process  will  itself  become  intelligible  and  the  trne  philosophy 
of  history  stand  revealed." 

This  is  the  position  from  which  M.  Loria  starts.  In  the  economic 
process  as  a  whole  he  distinguishes  three  stages — the  pre-capitalistic, 
the  capitalistic  (which  he  divides  into  three  epochs — the  slave-economy, 
the  serf-economy,  and  the  wage-economy),  and  the  *'  final  form,"  not 
yet  realized  ;  this  "  final  form  "  is  non-capitalistic.  We  might  briefly 
summarize  his  theory,  almost  in  his  own  words,  as  follows  :  "  While 
free  lands  exist  that  can  be  cultivated  by  labour  alone,  and  when  a  man 
without  capital  may,  if  he  choose,  establish  himself  upon  an  nnoccnpied 
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arOK,  capitalistic  property  is  ont  of  the  qneation."  "  In  case  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land  be  high,  these  produceri  of  capital  will  not  be 
disposed  to  co-operate.  .  .  .  Under  this  supposition,  isolated  production 
constitutes,  therefore,  the  natnral  economic  form  :  unless,  perchance, 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  State  compels  the  producers  to  co-operate. 
If,  however,  the  productirity  of  the  land  be  low,  a  motive  will  at  once 
appear  "  for  co-operation.  "  The  necessary  economic  form  under  this 
hypothesis  is  consequently  either  a  partnersbip  of  producers  of  capital, 
who  labour  jointly  and  divide  the  product  into  eqnol  parts,  or  a 
voluntary  co-operative  group  composed  of  one  or  more  producers  of 
capital  and  one  or  more  ordinary  labourers,  who  act  conjointly,  each 
receiving  an  equal  share  in  the  product."  (It  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  why  each  co-operator  must  necettarily 
receive  an  equal  share  :  since  even  to  co-operate  on  less  favourable 
terms  might  pay  better  iu  certain  cases  than  isolated  production,  and 
so  inferior  producers  might  be  forced  to  take  less  than  an  equal 
share.) 

"  Access  to  the  free  lands,  whence  the  labourers  derive  their  power 
and  their  independence,  mast,  consequently,  be  cut  off  before  capital 
can  acquire  any  profits.  And  if,  on  account  of  the  sparsity  of  popula- 
tion, the  soil  itself  cannot  be  entirely  appropriated,  access  to  the  free 
lands  can  be  prevented  only  by  subjugating  the  labourers  themselves." 
This  is  Bccamplished,  according  to  the  stage  reached,  by  slavery  or 
serfdom.  But,  when  all  lands  cultivable  by  labour  alone  have  been 
occupied,  the  labourer  is  compelled  "  to  sell  his  labour  to  the  capitalist 
for  the  wages  which  it  pleases  the  latter  to  determine."  And,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  labourer  accumulating  capital,  and  so  being  able  to 
cultivate  lands  otherwise  uncultivable  by  him,  wages  must  be  kept  at 
a  minimum,  by  such  means  as  the  lowering  of  wages,  depreciation  of 
money,  introduction  of  useless  intermediaries,  or  the  creation  of  a 
superfluous  population.  When  the  total  occupation  of  the  land  has 
come  about,  the  capitalists  have  only  to  keep  their  hold  upon  the  land, 
and  the  continued  subjection  of  tfae  labourers  will  go  on  automatically. 

"  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  suppression  of  the  free  land  is  to  confine 
production  within  continually  narrowing  bounds.  The  first  result  is  to 
curtiul  capitalistic  incomes,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  revenues 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  day  is,  therefore,  bound  to  come, 
when  production  can  no  longer  proceed  under  the  capitalistic  regime. 
And  then,  in  order  to  avoid  increasing  penury,  society  will  practically 
be  compelled  to  re-establish  free  land,  and  accord  to  every  individual 
the  right  to  occupy  as  great  an  area  as  he  can  cultivate  with  bis  own 
labour," 
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Sach  a  theory  as  this  is,  of  course,  frankly  matfirialistic  aod 
hedoniBtic.  The  differentia  of  man  from  Other  animals  is  his  "  economic 
capacity."  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  explanation  of  such 
phenomena  as  those  of  morality,  law  and  politics,  and  generally  of  all 
those  phenomena  of  human  life  which  are  by  moat  people  regarded  as 
the  oatcome  of  man's  spiritaality  ?  The  answer  of  M.  Loria  is  that 
morality,  law  and  polices  are  "  connective  institutions,"  belonging  only 
to  the  temporary  stage  of  capitalistic  property  :  they  will  disappear, 
when  **  the  final  economic  form  to  which  society  is  nnooneciously 
tending  **  has  been  eBtablished :  their  temporary  function  is  "  to 
guarantee  property  against  all  reaction  on  the  part  of  those  excluded 
from  the  possesBion  of  the  soil."  This  method  of  explaining  away 
spiritual  facte  is  apparent  throughout  the  book.  We  may  inBtance 
it  in  M.  Loria'a  theory  of  morality.  Morality  in  the  "  final  aociety  " — 
i^.  the  true  morality — m  enlightened  egoism.  In  the  capitalistic 
stages  morality  ia  sophistic :  on  the  one  hand,  it  leads  the  ctapitaliats 
not  to  go  too  far  in  encroachments,  and  bo  to  obserre  their  otrn 
interests  agunst  their  will :  on  the  other  hand,  it  leads  the  enelaved 
labourers  to  yield  to  the  capitaliBts,  by  blinding  them  to  their  true 
interests. 

M.  Loria  is  nothing  if  not  logical.  The  assumptions  with  which  he 
starts,  colour  throughout  his  interpretation  of  the  vast  mass  of 
hiatorical  facts  which  he  bringB  forward.  Hence,  while  it  would  be 
possible  to  attack  his  theory  piecemeal  by  denying  his  inter  [fetation 
of  facts,  the  most  effective  mode  of  criticism  is  to  deny  his  principles. 
And  of  theae  principles  he  gives  no  discusaion.  It  is  obviously  easy 
to  assume  a  standpoint  and  from  it  form  a  consistent  theory.  But 
logic  is  not  neceaaarily  truth.  This  book  is  only  another  instance  of 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  scientific  apecialist  to  put  forward  a  ptiilosophic 
theory  of  life,  without  first  thoroughly  thinking  out  the  metaphysical 
grounds  on  which  such  a  theory  must  be  based. 

His  logicality  gives  M.  Loria  a  certain  plausibility  when  he  aasumeB 
the  r6le  of  the  prophet.  But  we  cannot  help  being  sceptical  as  to  the 
bliss  which  "  enlightened  egoism  "  is  going  to  produce  in  the  *<  final 
society."  M.  Loria's  aesnmption  here  ia  this.  The  conditions  in  the 
capitaliBtio  stages  of  human  progress  are  so  complicated  that  an 
enlightened  egoism  is  impossible :  but  in  the  "  final  society  "  the  con- 
ditions will  be  so  simple  that  an  enlightened  egoism  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  its  trne  interests.  But  at  present  there  are  no 
signs  that  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  simplification.  And,  in  any 
case,  M.  Loria  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how,  though  he  assumes 
that  it  can  he  to  the  interest  (**  interest "  being  taken  in  a  hedonistic 
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and  mfttari&listic  sense)  of  the  strong  to  preserre  and  co-operate  with 
th«  weak,  who  can  prodnce  bat  little. 

M,  Loria  is  open  to  oriticiBm,  not  only  from  the  side  of  idealism, 
bat  also  from  the  side  of  erolation,  as  may  I>e  Been  from  the  following 
quotation :  "  Some  one  is  sure  to  answer ;  Yonr  theory  leads  to  a 
pemicioaa  quietism  hy  excinding  the  very  possibility  of  hnman  action 
remedTing  economic  evil.  In  the  light  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
it  is  generally  understood,  the  objection  cannot  be  denied;  for  this 
doctrine  affirms  the  normality  of  incessant  progress.  True,  the  current 
theory  admits  that  OTolution  in  general  reaches  its  final  stage  in 
dissolution,  and  it  takes  pains  to  demonstrate  this  fact  by  an  infinite 
number  of  examples  drawn  from  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  world. 
But  when  thrae  theorists  come  to  analyze  social  phenomena,  they 
appear  to  forget  that  the  process  of  disintegration  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  law  of  evolution,  and  we  consequently  seek  in  vain  for  any 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  process  in  historical  development.*' 
It  seems  strange  that  this  is  the  only  modification  which  M.  Loria 
sees  to  be  necessary  in  the  theory  of  evolatioo  as  applied  to  social 
phenomena.  But,  apart  from  this,  M.  Loria  is  in  a  hopeless  difficulty 
when  he  tries  to  explain  that  his  theory  does  not  lead  to  a  "  pernicious 
quietism."  For  to  assume  that  the  human  mind  can  in  any  degree  really 
guide  the  evolutionary  process  is  to  overstep  the  limits  of  materialism. 

M.  Loria's  book  is  of  intense  interest,  shows  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  (especially  historical),  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  is  clearly  written. 

A.  F.  Gaskeix. 

SOCIAL  LAWS :  An  Outline  of  Sociology.    By  G.  Tabdb.   Trans- 
lated by  HowAKD  C.  Wasbeh,  with  a  Preface  by  Jahbs  Mark 
Baldwin  (Editor).     [xi.,213pp.    Crown  8  vo,    5t.    Macmillan. 
London,  1899.] 
In  this  little  book  the  author  aims  at  giving  not  merely  a  snmmary  of 
his  three  principal  works  on  Sociology,  but  "  rather  the  internal  bond 
which  unites  them."    The  general  laws  under  which  U.  Tarde  groups 
sociological  data,  viz.  of  Repetition  (cp.  Lei  Loii  de  V Imiiatioji),  of 
Opposition  (cp.  L'Oppotition  UniveneUe),  and  Adaptation  (cp.  La 
Logique  Sociale)  are  here  exhibited  in  their  proper  connexion.     It 
wonld  take  us  a  good  deal  beyond  the  limits  of  a  review  if  we  were 
to  deal  with  M,  Tarde's  system  of  sociology  as  a  whole.    The  philo< 
sophioal  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  criticisms  in  Mind 
and  his  Philoiophicat  Theory  of  the  State,  and  for  a  general  account 
of  M.  Tarde's  ideas  to  Mr.    Whitaker's  Euayt   and  Noticet.     The 
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present  volame  enforces  the  conTiction  of  the  author  aa  to  the  only 
frnitful  method  in  sociology.  "  Instead  of  explaining  everything  by 
the  supposed  anpremaoy  of  a  law  of  evolution,  which  compels  col- 
lective phenomena  to  reproduce  and  repeat  themselves  indefinitely  in 
a  certain  order — instead  of  thus  explaining  lesser  facts  by  the  greater, 
and  the  part  by  the  whole — I  explain  collective  resembhiDcea  by  the 
massing  together  of  minute  elementary  facts — the  greater  by  the  leaser, 
and  the  whole  by  the  part.  This  way  of  regarding  phenomena  is 
destined  to  work  a  transformation  in  sociology  similar  to  that  fironght 
about  in  mathematics  by  the  introduction  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  " 
(p.  48,  n.).  The  development  of  sociology  has  "  brought  it  down  from 
the  dizzy  heights  of  grand  but  vagna  causes  to  real  precise  acta  of 
infiniteatmal  size."  In  a  similar  spirit,  M.  Tarde  haseome  excellent 
observations  on  the  "  inappropriateness  "  of  the  biological  method  in 
sociology.  "It  is  not  by  comparing  societies  with  organisms  that 
sociology  haa  already  made  great  steps  in  advance,  and  is  destined  to 
make  still  greater  ones  in  the  future,  but  by  comparing  various 
Bocietiea  with  one  another ;  by  noting  the  endless  coincidences  between 
distinct  national  evolutions,  from  the  standpoint  of  language,  juris- 
prudence, religion,  industry,  art,  and  custom,  and,  above  all,  by  attending 
to  those  imitations  between  man  and  man  which  furnish  an  analyUe 
explanation  of  the  collective  facts." 

To  M.  Tarde  the  ultimate  reality  in  sociology  is  the  individual 
mind,  and  the  fundamental  as  well  as  distinctive  social  fact  which 
sociology  requires  is  imitation  between  one  mind  and  another.  He 
criticizes  accordingly  the  standpoint  of  individual  psychology  to  which 
Mill  looked  for  an  explanation  of  social  phenomena  ;  for  "  it  is  rather 
in  an  inter-cerebral  psychology,  which  studies  the  rise  of  conscious 
relations  between  two  or  more  individuala,  that  we  muat  seek  it."  As 
regards  the  relation  between  the  laws  of  repetition,  opposition,  and 
adaptation,  M.  Tarde  observes  that "  the  last  two  arise  out  of  the  firat, 
and  the  accond  is  usually,  though  not  always,  an  intermediary  between 
the  first  and  third  ; "  and,  further,  that  "  the  first  and  third  far  surpass 
the  second  in  height,  depth,  importance,  and  poasibly  also  duration  ;  " 
but  "we  may  believe  that  all  three  of  tbeae  factors  work  together  to 
efibct  the  expansion  of  universal  variation  in  ita  higheat,  wideat,  and 
profoundest  individual  and  personal  forma." 

M.  Tarde  ia  particularly  happy  in  illustration ;  his  treatment,  for 
instance,  of  competition  as  a  "  social  opposition "  of  the  economic 
type  (p.  lis),  tending  "  either  to  monopoly  (at  least  a  partial  and  rela- 
tive one)  or  to  the  association  of  competitors,"  haa  a  special  interest 
for  e 
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Certainly,  M.  Tarde's  ideas  are  worth  the  attention  they  hare 
received  among  sociologiats  ;  the  layman  may  have  his  misgivings 
about  this  or  any  acienoe  of  sociology,  but  he  mnst  be  foioed  to  admit 
that  there  is  much  in  M.  Tarde'a  vievs  that  is  at  once  suggestive 
and  stimulating. 

The  translation  is  meritorious,  but  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
brilliant  style  of  the  original,  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reproduce  in  any  other  language  than  its  own.  It  is  not,  however, 
without  occasional  slips,  such  as  "  merger "  (p.  43),  "  data "  for 
"datum"  (p.  47).  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  we  may  get  a 
translation  of  Let  Loi»  de  rimUation,  also  from  America,  where 
sociology  is  more  honoured,  as  it  is  certainly  more  cultivated,  than 
in  England. 

SiDiTET  Bali- 
liberty  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUET.  ByFEEoBRio 
Mat  Hollakd.  [257  pp.  8vo.  7«.  Qd.  Pntnam.  New  York, 
1899.] 
As  might  be  inferred  from  the  title,  Mr.  Holland  attempts  in  this 
boek  to  trace  the  growth  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  liberty  during 
the  present  century.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  reader  should 
realize  at  the  outset  that  the  author  is  dealing  with  "liberty"  as 
used  on  the  platform  and  not  in  the  study.  It  ia  true  that  liberty  la 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter  from  a  more  or  less  philosophical  point 
of  view ;  but  the  general  impression  produced  by  the  book  is  that 
liberty  means  to  the  writer  the  overthrow  of  vexatious  authority. 
Arthur  Young's  saying,  "  G-ive  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak 
rock  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease 
of  a  garden  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert,"  is  only  an  extreme 
expression  of  a  belief  in  the  sacrednees  and  strength  of  the  sentiment 
of  individual  ownership.  And  yet  this  belief,  Imrmleae  as  it  is  in 
itself,  is  at  the  base  of  much  narrow  individualism,  which  has  always 
been  opposed  to  a  wider  and  truer  conception  of  liberty,  and  which 
has  often  come  perilously  near  to  anarchy.  Lil>erty  is  taken  to  be 
a  merely  negative  idea,  connoting  the  absence  of  any  external  inter- 
ference with  the  self-sufficing  life  of  an  unrelated  atomic  self.  On 
this  view  liberty  is  either  action  from  no  motive  at  all,  which  is 
nonsense,  or  action  from  no  motive  in  particular,  which  is  caprice. 
Surely  a  sound  philosophical  conception  of  liberty  must  include  the 
notion  of  voluntary  action  taken  with  the  view  of  attaining  a  definite 
idea).  There  can  be  no  virtue  in  the  upsetting  of  authority  as  such  ; 
and  even  the  author  would  admit  that  the  moral  and  political  condition 
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of  a  aUve  in  the  Soathern  States  before  1863  was  better  and  more 
ia  accardance  with  the  spirit  of  true  liberty  than  that  of  the  average 
Kaffir  at  present.  Had  Mr.  Holland  been  able  to  get  over  hie 
acknowledged  dietaete  for  an  idealism  which  he  profeaees  to  have 
outgrown,  he  would  have  spent  less  time  and  trouble  in  recording  the 
chief  steps  by  which  the  checks  upon  individual  action  and  thought 
were  removed,  and  would  have  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the 
task  of  tracing  the  gradual  growth  and  spread  of  that  wider  love  of 
political  Ubertj,  in  virtue  of  which  the  citizen  feels  that  he  is  au 
organic  part  of  a  social  system  which  aims  at  a  common  and 
definite  ideal. 

Subject  to  this  limitation  of  view,  the  author  sncceede  in  giving 
us  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  chief  stages  in  the  march  of 
progressive  Liberalism,  and  maintains  throughout  the  book  a  whole- 
some and  enthusiastic  tone  which  enables  him  to  carry  the  reader 
with  him  tlirough  facts  and  detuls  which,  but  for  this  eDthnsiasm, 
might  tend  to  become  dull  and  tedious.  To  set  forth  in  but  little 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  the  history  of  the  civilized  world 
during  a  centm-y  needs  a  power  of  condensation  and  a  sense  of 
proportion  to  which  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  most  perfectly  balanced 
mind  can  attain.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Holland  has  lived  during  a  most 
exciting  and  important  series  of  events  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  led  him  to  go  into  disproportionate  detail  while  describing 
those  events,  at  the  expense  of  unduly  abbreviating  his  review  of 
almost  equally  important  events  in  European  politics.  His  defence 
would  probably  be  that  in  Europe  struggles  for  liberty  have  for  the 
most  part  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  has  avowedly  "taken  the 
Bun-dial  for  his  model,"  and  described  the  victories  rather  than  the 
defeats  of  liberty.  But,  even  so,  Italy  deserves  more  than  Iialf  a 
page  ;  **a  statesman  named  Stein"  is  dismissed  in  two  lines  ;  and 
Metternich  is  summed  up  as  "  this  crafty  but  kindhearted  Austriau." 
This  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  little  inadequate  in  a  book  where  Emerson 
hoe  a  whole  chapter  to  himself,  and  where  the  trivialities  of  Sabbatarian 
legislation  occupy  a  special  appendix,  as  well  as  a  large  space  in 
the  text. 

Looking  at  the  parts  individually,  by  far  the  best  is  that  in  which 
the  author  relates  from  his  own  personal  experience  the  events  which 
preceded  the  Emancipation  ;  and  if  any  ooe  wishes  to  refresh  his 
memory  on  these  events,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  chapters  ill., 
iv.,  and  v.  of  this  book,  whereby  he  will  be  able  with  ease  and 
precision  to  follow  the  tangled  threads  of  the  party  politics  of  the 
time,  and  will  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  infloences  which 
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helped  or  which  hindered  the  conBommatton  of  the  stroggleB  of  half 
a  century.  As  a  matter  of  detail,  the  author  is  rather  apt,  owing  to 
his  dietaate  for  anything  extreme  or  violent,  to  undereetimate  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  great  Grarrison  and  his  followers 
gainst  the  system  of  slavery. 

There  are  many  minor  points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  book  to 
which  exception  might  be  taken  ;  for  instance,  here  are  some  : 
Napoleon  wag  a  practical  nonentity  ;  Hegel  a  dreamer  ;  England  is 
enjoying  "  practical  universal  suffrage ; "  the  early  Hebrews  weie 
"primitive  barbE^ians"  (what  would  Andrew  Lang  say  to  that?). 
The  author  thinks  Mrs.  Jellaby  unreal ;  but  he  does  not  live  in 
England  during  the  Transvaal  War.  In  tbe  matter  of  ethics  and 
naturalism,  he  has  not  yet  realized  the  importance  of  motherhood  as 
an  answer  to  Huxley's  "Bomanes  Lecture."  And,  lastly,  in  politics, 
as  indicated  above,  he  tends  rather  to  Voluntaryism,  or  what  Huxley 
dubbed  "  Administrative  Nihilism." 

The  style  is  somewhat  jerky,  and  necessarily  tends  to  become 
epigrammatic  ;  but  the  diction  is  good,  and  there  are  very  few  American 
idioms.  The  book  is  thoroughly  well  printed  in  clear  type,  upon 
good  paper  with  a  wide  margin,  and  ia  pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  touch. 

W.  H.  Young. 

WORTEEBUCH  DES  ENGLISCHEN  RECHTS.  VodDk-Kabl 
Wektheiheb.  [575  pp.  8vo.  10  marks.  Futtkamer  and  Mnhl- 
brecht.  Berlin,  1899.] 
This  book,  in  its  general  method  of  arrangement,  resembles  Wharton's 
well-known  Law  Lexicon.  Though  the  articles  are  hardly  so  nnmerons, 
some  of  them  are  much  fuller  in  the  German  than  ia  the  English  work. 
This  remark  especially  applies  to  constitutional  law  and  to  the 
machinery  of  government.  Thus,  the  article  on  law  contains  a 
disquisition  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Roman  law  have 
been  recognized  by  English  jurists,  and  have  inflncnced  the  growth  of 
our  common  law.  Dr.  Wertheimer  remarks  on  the  disappearance 
during  the  present  century  of  the  contempt  in  which  common  lawyers 
had  held  Roman  or  civil  law,  but  he  rejects  Finlason's  contention  that 
tbe  common  law  of  England  is,  at  bottom,  simply  Roman  law,  and 
instances  the  fundamental  distinction  made  by  it  between  real  and 
personal  property  as  being  essentially  Teutonic. 

One  charaotoristio  of  our  legal  machinery  which  arrests  the  author's 
attention  is  the  paucity  of  judges  and  the  vast  proportion  of  actions 
which  are  commenced,  but  which  never  come  to  trial,  being  otherwise 
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decided.  He  attribatee  the  readlneas  of  snitorB  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  G-ennane,  to  settle  disputes  out  of  court  to  the  heayj 
coat  of  legal  procoedinga,  which  even  the  BucceBefnl  party  to  an  action 
does  not  altogether  escape.  He  repeatedly  animadverts  on  the 
excessive  costliness  of  legal  process  in  England.  Vettigia  terretU,  Is 
his  brief  comment  apon  our  national  distrust  of  the  faircess  of  State 
prosecutions,  for  he  has  studied  the  State  trials.  He  is,  however,  in 
general,  chary  of  criticism,  which  seldom  exceeds  a  note  of  admiration. 

The  feature  which  strikes  him  as  most  diBtinctive  in  our  legal 
inetitationa  is  the  great  unpaid,  and  he  devotes  more  than  six  pages 
to  diacussing  it.  He  enumerates  half  a  dozen  German  local  authorities 
whose  functions  are  with  us  nnited  in  the  person  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  "  Who  then,"  he  aslcs,  "  is  this  powerful  official  P  A  land- 
owner, a  clergyman,  or  a  'rentier*  in  the  country,  or  a  well-tO'do 
tradesman  in  towns,  appointed  indeed  by  the  Crown,  hut  for  the  rest 
entirely  independent,  since  he  serves  for  honour,  not  for  profit."  The 
system  could  not  be  worked,  he  thinks,  but  for  the  large  leisured  class 
to  be  found  in  England.  While  admitting  that  the  justices  are  not 
incapably  of  occasional  stupidities,  he  adds,  "  but  let  us  compare  the 
independent  activity  of  these  men,  looking  neither  above  nor  below, 
with  the  position  of  a  continental  prefect  or  landrath,  who  most  dance 
to  the  minister's  pipe,  and  we  shall  agree  with  the  ancient  Chief  Justice 
Coke  when  he  said,  *  The  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  one  whereof 
the  whole  of  Christendom  hath  not  the  like  when  it  is  duly  executed.' " 

The  article  on  Parliament  covers  twenty  pages.  The  author 
criticizes  severely  the  arbitrary  policy  pursued  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  asserting  for  itself  an  authority  above  the  law,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  impeachments  and  bills  of  attainder,  of  which 
he  observes  that  '*onQ  word  need  hardly  be  wasted  upon  the  baseoesa 
(nichtBwiirdigkeit)  of  this  species  of  parliamentary  '  kabinettsjustiz.' " 
This  last  term  is  usually  applied  in  Germany  to  interference  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  by  means  of  ministerial  warrants.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  argued  that  in  other  respects  the  Hduse  of  Commons  has 
only  wielded  somewhat  more  extensively  powers  exercised  by  every 
other  court  of  record ;  and  that,  as  to  attainder  and  impeachment,  the 
parliamentary  party  in  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.  were 
jastified  in  resorting  to  sach  weapons,  because  the  battle  against  royal 
despotism  and  judicial  subserviency  could  not  have  been  fought  without 
them.  It  was  a  life-and -death  struggle  between  prerogative  and 
privilege,  and  at  that  period  privilege  stood  for  popular  freedom.  A 
passage  to  this  efiect  is  quoted  from  Sir  T.  Erskine  May.  But  our 
anthor  adds,  "It  is  naturally  not  impossible  that  under  exceptional 
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urcnmBtftnceB  thesa  rast;  weapons  maj  once  more  be  fetobed  out  of 
tbe  araenal."  With  regard  to  the  general  claim  of  either  branch  of 
the  legislature  to  determine  its  pririlegea,  and  to  be  plaintifT,  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner  in  Its  otu  cause  whenever  it  deems  a  breach  of 
its  privileges  to  have  been  committed,  he  refers  to  the  censnre  passed 
upon  it  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  it  gives  a  slap  in  the  face  to  all  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Obviously,  any  such  exercise  of 
authority  requires  to  be  jealously  watched  by  the  publio.  Vtgilanlibu*, 
non  dormientibu$,  eeguitat  lu&venit,  is  a  maxim  sueoeptible  of  a  wide 
political,  as  well  as  of  a  narrow  legal,  interpretation. 

Some  curiosity  may  be  felt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  circulation  which 
a  decidedly  technical  work  on  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  is  likely  to 
attain  among  the  German  reading  public.  Englishmen  take  a  fair 
amount  of  interest  in  the  concerns  of  other  nations,  but  not  even  the 
close  attention  with  which  we  lately  followed  the  Zola  and  Dreyfus 
trials  would  create  any  very  great  demand  for  a  work  on  French  legal 
procedure  in  England.  Dr.  Wertbeimer,  however,  is  convinced  that 
the  need  for  his  work  (which  is  well  up  to  date,  containing  references 
to  Acts  passed  in  1898)  is  beyond  dispute,  and  that  it  will  find  its 
public  among  politicians,  philologists,  and  men  of  business,  as  well  as 
among  lawyers. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Lsppingtoh. 

THE  SOCIAL  POLICY  OF  KODBEETUS.  By  E.  C.  K. 
GoNNEB,  M.A.,  Brunner  Professor  of  Eoonomic  Science  at 
University  College,  Liverpool,  [zxi.,  209  pp.  Svo.  7f.  6d.  net. 
Maomillan.     London,  1899.] 

In  these  days  of  superfluous  book-making  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
a  monograph  which  lays  its  readers  under  a  very  real  obligation.  To 
most  people  In  England  Rodbertus  is  a  name,  and  not  much  more  ;  be 
is  vaguely  aasociated  with  the  development  of  scientific  Socialism  in 
Germany,  and  is  known  to  have  stood  in  some  near  relation  to  Marx 
and  Lassalle,  but  this  is  about  all.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  writings  of  Bodbertus  have  made  a  remarkable  impression  in 
economic  circles ;  Wagner  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  for  him  the  title 
of  a  "  Bicardo  of  Scientific  Socialism."  And  in  truth  the  social 
speculation  and  the  economic  philosophy  of  Bodbertus  deserve  study 
and  exposition,  more  especially  as  he  has  not  given  his  writings  a 
systematic  or  methodical  form.  Professor  Gonner's  appreciation  is  ail 
the  more  welcome ;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  characterized 
by  judgment,  insight,  and  sympathy.     He  has  brought  into  relief  the 
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salient  and  distiDctive  features  of  Rodbertus's  method  and  doctrine, 
BO  that  the  reader  has  no  difficalt;  in  understanding  the  central  ideas 
which  mn  through  his  scattered  writings  (of  which,  bf  the  way. 
Professor  Gonner  gives  a  useful  bibliography). 

The  points  of  difference  between  Bodbertns  and  Marx,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lassalle  on  the  other,  are  noted  by  Professor  Gooner ;  they 
are  significant,  and  are  certainly  not  unfavonrable  to  Bodbertns.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  Lassalle's  agitation,  or  with  his  scheme  of 
State^Bsisted  productire  societies ;  at  the  same  time,  he  provided  the 
basis  of  the  "Iron  Law  of  Wages"  which  played  such  an  effective 
part  in  the  propaganda  of  Lasaalle.  But  the  *'  scientific  "  character 
of  Socialism  lost  a  good  deal  in  the  process  of  popnlarisation.  The 
doctrine  of  "  surplus -valae,"  again,  ajipeared  at  quite  an  early  stage 
in  Bodbertas's  theories  ;  Marx  certainly  elaborated  the  theory,  but  in 
a  way  which  made  it  at  the  same  time  more  vulnerable.  Bodbertns 
is  careful,  as  Professor  Gonner  points  out,  to  distinguish  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  actual  aspects  of  economic  conceptions ;  labour, 
for  instance,  would  and  could  only  be  the  basis  of  valne  under  the 
conditions  of  a  nationally  organized  system  of  production.  Nor  does 
he  regard  profits  or  interest  as  an  exploitation  under  the  oircumstancra 
of  competitive  production  ;  what  he  contends  ia  that  the  proportionate 
share  of  wages  has  diminished  with  increased  productivity,  and  that 
it  does  not  receive  much  that  under  other  conditions  it  would  receive — 
"  the  process  of  expropriation  {AtubetUtcnff')  relates  to  proportions,  not 
to  quantities  " — though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bodbertns  does  not 
furnish  any  actual  or  statistical  proof  of  this  abstract  proposition.  He 
recognizes  that  "  individualism  under  capitalist  gaidance  "  is  a  neces- 
sary phase  through  which  society  must  pass  on  its  road  towards  a 
national  system  of  industry.  "During  it  the  capitalist,  the  under- 
taker (Uniemehtner),  and  the  landowner  perform  certcun  fuDctioDS 
which  in  a  correctly  organized  community  would  be  undertaken  and 
performed  by  the  State."  In  the  place  of  Marx's  doubtful  clialectii» 
about  "  surplus-value,"  Bodbertus  is  mainly  interested  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  mere  fact  of  possession  gives  the  owner  of  land  and 
capital  a  vantage-ground  in  the  bargain  for  wages,  and  that  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  produce  which  he  obtainE  is  simply  the  remuneration 
of  possession.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  even  under  a 
system  in  which  labour  is  made  the  basis  of  valne,  "  the  workman 
will  not  and  should  not  be  the  owner  of  the  total  prodnct  of  his 
labour."  It  may  be  added  that  Bodbertns  does  not  look  at  Socialism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  "  natural  right."  As  Professor  Gtouner 
observes — 
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"Both  hU  critiGism  of  existing  conditions  and  his  snggestiona  of 
reform  are  primarily  inspired  hj  the  ideal  of  the  State,  and  not  hj  a 
desire  for  the  equality  of  individualB  and  clasBSB.  His  Socialism,  in 
other  words,  grows  oat  of  the  cottcaption  of  a  strong  State ;  and  to 
social  stability,  both  present  and  prospective,  as  it  is  and  in  its  develop* 
ment,  all  other  considerations  mnst  yield." 

Bodbertua  has  the  instincts  of  a  statesman  and  an  administrator, 
and  has  not  much  interest  in  a  "  cosmopolitanism  which  is  not  based 
on  the  antecedence  of  patriotism."  Lastly,  the  historical  method  ot 
Rodbertns  is,  in  Professor  Conner's  words,  "so  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  Marx  as  to  leave  no  room  for  comparison."  It  is  certainly 
more  philosophical.  To  Bodbertas  the  meaning  of  social,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  natural  evolution  lies  in  the  creation  and  development 
of  the  social  instinct.  The  social  idea  takes  dilTorent  forms  according 
to  different  stages  of  social  organization.  Professor  Cronoer  rightly 
emphasizes  the  historical  method  of  Rodbertns  as  the  pivot  upon 
which  all  his  doctrine  turns.  "He  thinks,  as  it  were,  in  history;" 
history  is  "the  unquestioned  source  and  embodiment"  of  his  theories  i 
it  became  with  him  a  habit  of  mind  rather  than  a  consciously  adopted 
method.  It  is  this  which  makes  Bodbortus's  theories,  even  when  they 
are  reached  by  a  more  abstract  method,  "palpitate  with  actnality  ;" 
it  is  this  which  gives  to  his  Socialism  the  saving  grace  of  sanity  ;  it 
is  this  which  makes  him  at  once  so  Radical  and  so  Conservative. 
Socialism,  according  to  Bodbertus,  "  concludes  the  series  of  emancipa- 
tions which  began  with  the  Reformation ; "  but  he  recognizes,  as 
Professor  Goaner  puts  it,  that  there  will  be  much  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  before  the  promised  land  can  be  reached.  His  justification 
of  the  relative  necessity  of  private  property  in  land  and  capital  is 
quite  compatible  with  his  ultimate  confidence  in  the  will  and  power  of 
society  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  and  attain  economic  freedom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  worth  of  Bodbertus's  theories,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  suggestive ness,  and  Professor  Gronner  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  social  and  economic  literature  by  his 
study  of  Rodbertns — a  study,  moreover,  that  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 
Something  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with  a  sentence  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  102,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  analytical  table  of 
contents  excuses  the  absence  of  an  index. 

StDNEX  Ball. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  SOCIAL  PROGEESS.  By  tbe 
Rsv.  Jaueb  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  [2  vola.  954  pp.  8vo.  IOj.  6d. 
each.  Revell.  New  York,  Oliphant,  AndenoD,  &  Ferrier. 
Edtnburgb,  1899.] 
There  could  be  tew  Btrouger  proofs  of  the  increasing  interest  now 
taken  in  foreign  miasions  than  the  fact  that  a  college  shonltl  appoint 
a  lecturer  on  miasions.  Yet  that  is  what  has  happened  at  the  Prince- 
town  Theological  Seminary  in  the  United  States,  where  Dr.  Jamea  S. 
Dennis  was  in  1896  appointed  to  be  the  Students'  Lecturer  on  Missions. 
The  subject  chosen  for  tiiese  lectures.  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  for  there  are  many  people  who, 
while  quite  willing  to  admit  that  missions  have  done,  and  are  still 
doing,  a  great  work  on  distinctively  religious  lines,  quesUou  their 
efficacy  as  social  regenerators.  Now,  Dr.  Dennis  has  boldly  entered 
the  lists  against  such  critics,  and  has  dealt  in  a  most  thorough  way 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  share  which  Christian  missions  have 
had  ID  contrlbutiog  to  the  social  and  political  progress  of  non-Christian 
nations.  It  is  impossible  to  read,  however  cursorily,  the  two  bulky 
volumes  of  evidence  without  feeling  that  tbe  author  proves  his  case 
to  the  hilt ;  and  if  the  third  volume  which  he  promises  is  as  convincing 
as  the  two  already  published,  Dr.  Dennis  will  have  contributed  a  work 
of  DO  small  value  to  Christian  social  literature. 

He  himself  writes  from  a  large  personal  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
aiooe  for  many  years  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Syria.  But  these  volumes  by  no  means 
represent  merely  their  author's  own  views,  for  besides  making  extensive 
use  of  a  perfect  library  of  current  mission  literature,  he  has  collected 
evidence  by  means  of  "a  carefally  prepared  circular,  with  detailed 
questions  upon  special  aspects  of  the  theme,  which  ho  sent  to  over 
three  hundred  missionaries,  representing  various  societies  in  many 
lands."  The  result  of  these  Investigations  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  interesting  facts. 

There  are  few  people  who  could  fail  to  recognize  the  terrible  social 
evils  of  the  non-Christian  world.  Whether  one  turns  to  the  East,  to 
India,  Chioa,  Japan,  or  Korea,  or  to  Africa  or  Madagascar,  or  to  Mahom* 
medan  countries,  or  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  same  revolting  pictore 
meets  one's  eyes.  Everywhere  there  has  been  the  same  shocking  tale  of 
intemperance,  gambling,  immorality,  the  degradation  of  woman,  slavery, 
and  brutality.  In  India  there  have  been  such  social  scourges  as  child- 
marriage  and  widowhood,  with  all  its  attendant  cmelties  and  miseries, 
infanticide,  heartless  neglect  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  filthy  insanitary 
conditions.     In  China  there  have  been  the  horrors  of  the  opium-habit. 
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foot^binding,  gambliog,  compuleor^  proatitation,  domestic  sliiver^,  re- 
Tolting  bmtalitj  of  puDishment  and  tortures,  besides  many  other  evils 
commoQ  to  other  heathen  people.  Amongst  savage  races,  such  as 
those  of  West  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  there  have  been  rife 
the  additional  horrors  of  caanibalism,  witchcraft,  and  burying  alive. 
But  all  these  social  evUe  are  far  more  easily  mentioned  than  grasped. 
Commissioner  H.  Johaston  has  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  those 
who  die  in  Central  Africa  are  the  victims  of  alcohol.  Id  Lagos  in 
West  Africa  it  is  said  that  on  market-days,  when  the  products  of  the 
country  are  bartered  for  foreign  goods, "  nineteen  ahillings  oat  of  erery 
twenty  are  exchanged  for  gin  and  ram."  In  India  much  has  been 
done  for  the  cause  of  education.  There  are  still,  according  to  the 
last  census  report,  only  six  women  in  a  thousand  who  know  how  to 
read.  Bad  as  the  divorce  question  is  in  Christian  countries  like 
England  and  the  United  States,  with  its  forty  thousand  divorces  in 
1894,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  fact  that  in  Japan  in  1891 
there  was  one  divorce  to  ever;  three  marriages.  The  evils  of  child- 
marriage  tell  their  own  tale,  if  it  be  true  thit  the  total  of  married  girls 
in  India  between  the  age  of  five  and  nine  is  over  two  millions,  of 
whom  fully  sixty  thousand  ore  widows,  doomed  to  a  life  of  humiliation 
and  contempt.  In  Korea  official  dishonesty  is  so  rampant  that  the 
revenue  paid  by  the  people  is  estimated  to  be  double  the  actual 
amonnt  which  tlie  Government  receives.  Commercial  deceit  and  fraud 
even  in  a  comparatively  honest  country  like  China  is  very  bad  ; 
formerly  China  supplied  96  per  cent,  of  tea  for  Great  Britain,  but  in 
1894  only  12  per  cent.,  "  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  growth  of  tea 
culture  in  India  as  of  tlie  dishonest  tricka  of  Chinese  trade."  These 
are  just  a  few  facts  picked  out  almost  at  random,  but  they  help  to 
bring  home  the  magnitude  of  the  social  evils  prevalent  throughout 
non- Christian  countries. 

Various  remedial  expedients  have  been  tried,  and  tried  without 
meeting  with  much  buccobb.  Secular  education,  material  civilization, 
state  legislation  have  each  in  a  measure  contributed  towards  social 
progress,  but  have  "failed  to  vindicate  their  efficacy"  as  Bocial  re- 
generators "apart  from  the  inspiration,  guidance,  and  co-operation  of 
Christianity."  | 

The  moral  forces  of  ethnic  religions,  such  as  Buddhism,  Confucian- 
ism, Hinduism,  and  Mohammedanism,  have  all  proved  themselves  quite 
incapable  of  uplifting  and  renewing  society,  because  either  their  social 
ideal  is  a  low  one,  or  they  offer  no  adequate  motive  for  moral  effort, 
or  lack  moral  dynamic  empowering  men  to  reach  their  ideal. 

But  where  all  else  has  failed,  Christianity,  the  religion  which  is 
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eseenti&llj'  social,  has,  irberever  it  has  been  introduced,  changed  the 
irhole  cmrent  of  social  life.  It  bas  created  a  new  type  of  indiridaal 
character,  a  new  and  enlightened  social  conscience,  a  form  of  education, 
which  has  appealed  to  man's  whole  and  highest  faculties.  The  hitherto 
practically'non-existent  philanthropic  spirit  has  sprung  into  actiritj  ; 
national  aspiratioDB  have  been  awakened  {  and  higher  conceptions  of 
the  functions  of  gOTerument  have  been  formed. 

These  ore  great  claims  to  make  for  Chrlstiauity ,  but  abundant  facts 
HubBtantiata  them. 

First,  there  are  the  results  of  Christianitj  seen  in  the  individual 
character.  While  so-called  ChristianB  at  home  have  been  trying  to 
force  strong  drink  upon  heathen  people,  Christian  missions  have  been 
fighting  a  brave  crusade  against  It,  and  a  man  like  Khama,  the  native 
South  Airican  Christian  chief,  has  succeeded  in  prohibiting  the  drink 
traffic  within  his  domains.  It  is  noticeable,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Transvaal  Boer  Republic,  in  spite  of  all  its  ChriHtian  professions, 
pennitB  the  natives  employed  In  the  Rand  to  spend  yearly  over  a 
million  and  a  half  on  drink.  While  State  financial  interests  have 
defended  the  opium-trade.  Christian  missions  have  made  uncom- 
promising war  against  this  blighting  evil.  It  cannot  be  an  altogether 
pleasant  refiection  to  an  Englishman  that  whereas  Christian  England 
will  make  no  step  towards  abating  this  evil,  Japan  has,  since  Formosa 
passed  under  her  rule,  taken  stringent  measures  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation and  use  of  opium.  Further,  Christian  missions  have 
restrained  gambling,  established  far  higher  standards  of  personal 
purity,  discredited  self-infiicted  torture  and  mutilation,  arrested  pessi- 
mistic and  suicidal  tendencies,  and  cultivated  habits  of  industry, 
frugality,  humility,  self-respect,  truthfulness,  and  honesty. 

Secondly  come  results  affecting  family  life.  An  entirely  new  type 
of  womanhood  is  being  produced  through  the  means  of  Christian 
missions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  difBcult 
to  imagine  what  the  utter  lack  of  education  of  women  involves ;  "  a 
man,  when  he  marries,  finds  himself  belonging  to  one  century  and 
wedded  to  a  century  far  back."  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  of  Chinese  women, 
through  missionary  efforts,  taking  high  medical  diplomas  in  America, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  the  fame  of  such  a  "  Miracle  Lady  "  prac- 
tising in  her  own  country,  when  one  reads  of  a  Chinaman  who  wheeled 
"  his  bUnd  old  mother  in  a  wheelbarrow  a  thousand  miles  to  oonsnlt 
her."  And,  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Christian  missions  are 
indeed  "  moulding  the  home  life  of  heathen  lands  after  the  pattern  of 
a  finer  ideal  and  a  nobler  culture." 

Thirdly,  there  are  results  of  a  humane  and  philanthropic  tendency. 
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Here,  again,  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  tlie  value  of  misBions.  They 
have  hastened  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Of  the  regions  roaud  Lake 
Nyaesa,  Commissioner  H.  Johnston  oould  write  in  1896,  *'I  have  the 
pleasore  to  inform  yonr  lordship  that,  as  far  u  I  am  aware,  there  does 
not  exiat  a  single  independent  avowedly  slave-trading  chief  within  the 
British  Central  Africa  Protectorate."  They  have  abolished  oannibaUsm, 
pat  an  end  to  human  sacrifices,  made  so  strong  a  stand  against  foot* 
binding,  that  "all  China  seems  to  be  aroused  on  the  question."  They 
have  promoted  prison  reforms  and  the  mitigation  of  bmtal  punisb- 
ments,  and  secured  humane  miniatrationa  for  the  poor  and  helpless. 
They  bnve  organized  famiue  relief ;  surely  few  facts  are  more  eloquent 
to  the  good  of  missions  than  the  contribution  of  £844  to  the  recent 
Indian  Famine  Fund  &om  the  people  of  Fiji,  who  sixty  years  ago 
wore  all  pagan  cannibals.  MissionB,  again,  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  relieving  the  physical  sufferings  of  heathen  lands,  by  founding 
diapensaries,  infirmaries,  and  hospitals,  affording  relief  to  millions 
annually.  In  China  alone  the  nnmber  of  mission  hospitals  is  122,  and 
of  dispensaries  212.  They  have  cared  for  the  lepers  in  asylnms  and 
colonies,  and  when  we  remember  that  there  are  probably  quite  five 
hundred  thoasaod  lepers  in  India,  we  recognize  what  a  great  work  of 
mercy  this  is  ;  we  have  read  few  more  touching  stories  of  heroic 
courage  and  aelf-aacrifice  than  that  of  Miss  Mary  Reed,  the  lepers' 
missionary  at  Chandag  in  North  India.  They  have  reaaued  and 
trained  orphan  children,  promoted  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  and 
mitigated  the  brutalities  of  war.  The  striking  contrast  between 
former  methods  of  warfare  in  Japan  and  the  present  methods  is 
graphically  illustrated ;  three  hundred  years  ago  heathen  Japan,  after 
a  war  with  Korea,  erected,  amidst  a  loud  outburst  of  national  exultation, 
a  memorial  tomb  of  stone  on  a  mound  heaped  over  the  buried  ears 
which  had  been  cut  off  from  thousands  of  vanquished  Koreans,  and' 
brought  home  as  trophies  of  victory.  In  the  recent  war  with  China 
the  policy  of  mutilation  was  almost  completely  changed  to  that  of 
"humane  consideration  for  vanquished  enemiee."  The  prisoners 
"had  the  some  food  as  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  and 
a  real  interest  in  their  personal  and  moral  welfare  was  manifested  by 
the  Japanese  officers  in  charge.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to 
be  sent  home,  many  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay."  There  are  no 
less  than  seventy  thousand  members  of  the  Bed  Cross  Society  In 
Japan  at  the  present  time.  It  is  facts  like  these  which  compel^  ua  to 
feel  that  the  missions  are  truly  "  the  bearers  of  the  choicest  gifts  of 
God  into  the  sterile  and  impoverished  life  of  the  old  social  systems." 
Clshint  Thouson. 
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GOOD    CITIZENSHIP.       A  Book  ot  Twenty-threa  Essays,   by 

Tarions  Atitbora,  od  Social,  Personal,  and  Sconomio  Problems 

and  Obligations.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand.     Witb  a 

Preface  by  the  Ret.  CHi.itLEe  Gobe,  M.A.,  D.D.     [liv.,  471  pp. 

8to.    6t.    Allen.    London,  1899.] 

Mr,  Gladstone  is  sud  to  have  denied  that  the  Greeks,  wbo  were  a 

logical  people,  oonid  ever  have  nttered  so  foolish  a  remark  as  Hesiod's 

v^rtoi,  oiSi  Etrcuru'  Strif  irXiov  Jjfufv  mvrot.     The  authors  or  editor  of 

this  Tolume  seem  to  have  been  of  his  opinion.      Bat   far  a  book 

which  professes  to  be  a  popolar  introdnction  to  Christian  Socialism 

it  may  seriously  be  doubted  whether  S28  pages  is  not  a  bushel  which 

would  hide  any  light.    And  these  authors  have  not  by  any  means 

all    the  same  candle<power.      Probably  two>tbirds  of  them  might 

have  been  omitted  without  rendering  darkness  visible  to  any  noticeable 

extent. 

The  office  of  the  reviewer  has  beeu  somewhat  anticipated.  If  any 
oue  cares  to  turn  to  the  Introduction,  he  will  find  in  it  not  only  a 
summary  of  each  article,  which  will  serve  him  with  an  excellent  guide 
for  skippiog,  but  also  a  succinct  critique.  Behind  the  Introduction, 
again,  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal — the  Preface.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, to  those  who  have  not  got  a  sight  of  the  book  itself  that  the 
reviewer  can  make  himself  humbly  uBeful. 

Three  essays  in  the  collection  are  concerned  with  laying  general  foun- 
dations. Mr.  Baahdall,  who  describes  his  view  as  "  Utilitarian,"  main- 
tuns  that  the  State  may  coerce  a  man  to  any  extent  for  his  own  good. 
By  utilitarianism,  howover,  he  simply  understands  "  the  justification  of 
government  in  the  end  which  it  serves  "  (p.  1 4),  and  he  does  not  mean 
that  pleasantneBB  is  to  bo  a  moral  criterion,  except  eeterii  parihut. 
The  question  between  rival  theories  of  political  obligation  seems  really 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  old  dispute  which,  according  to  Dr.  Caird, 
was  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  Reformation — "  the  negation  of  the 
claim  of  any  doctrine  to  be  accepted  by  the  individual,  which  could 
not  find  its  evidence  in  the  movement  of  his  own  reason  ;  of  any  law 
to  be  obeyed  by  him  which  could  not  he  shown  to  spring  from  his 
own  will."  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  the  Moral  Sense  School  are  the 
outcome  of  this  tendency  pressed  in  a  subjective  direction,  and  they 
represent  pretty  nearly  tho  typical  Englishman  of  to-day.  It  Is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rashdall  or  Canon  Scott  Holland  did  not 
devote  more  attention  to  making  the  man  in  the  street  see  why  he 
should  obey  the  law  when  he  does  not  agree  that  it  is  for  his  own 
good.  Canon  Scott  Holland,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  that  "  the 
attempt  to  enforce  anything  by  law,  which  has  not  behind  it  the 
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sntlioiity  of  the  oaUonal  consent,  is  doomed  to  disaster."  This  is  not 
BO  far  removed  from  the  principle  of  the  Social  Contract  Theory,  which, 
as  Mr.  Rashdall  rightly  points  out  (p.  8),  is  the  idea  of  government  bj 
consent.  Mr.  Scott  Holland  probably  makes  too  mach  of  the  pictorial 
part  of  Hobbea^  philosophy.  The  contract  is  only  an  analysis  of 
present  conditions,  and  Hobbes  does  not  pretend  that  it  was  a  historical 
fact.  It  may  be  doubted,  io  passing,  whether  the  "obligation"  which 
the  "natural  man,"  according  to  Hobbes,  submits  to  in  entering 
society  is  as  irreversible  as  Canon  Scott  Holland  thinks,  who  says 
(p.  283)  that  "  he  cannot  retract  his  act  of  surrender."  For  if  the  end 
for  which  he  entered  into  the  contract,  viz.  "  the  seourity  of  a  man's 
person  in  his  life,  and  in  the  moans  of  ho  preserving  life  as  not  to  be 
weary  of  it,"  is  endangered,  the  covenant  is  void — "  he  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  he  meant  it "  (^Leviathan,  pt. !.  ch.  xiv.).  There  is 
in  Canon  Scott  Holland's  paper  a  delightfal  characterization  of  the 
Sophist  as  the  "  enfant  terrible  "  of  Greece,  "  who  blurts  out  every- 
thing that  we  should  like  to  say,  but  dare  not "  (p.  279). 

Passing  to  the  more  definitely  economic  articles,  there  are  tvro 
papers  by  Mr.  Hobson,  on  Capital  and  on  Labour,  which  are  quite 
admirable.  He  shows  again,  with  new  force  derived  from  the  com- 
plexity of  modem  conditions,  what  Locke  was  the  first  to  shoiv,  that 
no  one  can  rightly  oal!  the  product  of  his  labour  "his  product."  "No 
individual  living  in  society  can  rightly  be  said  to  make  anything,  still 
less  to  make  its  value  "  (p.  101).  He  points  out  that  Mr.  Carnegie's 
millions,  apart  from  the  natural  resources  which  be  drew  upon,  would 
have  been  impossible  without  "  the  growth  of  a  vast  civilized  society, 
not  only  on  the  American  continent,  but  throughout  the  globe,  develop- 
ing a  growing  need  for  rapid  transport  of  persons  and  goods,  which 
furnishes  a  '  demand '  for  steel  roils,  together  with  such  a  general 
advance  in  the  arts  of  industry  as  enables  them  to  make  that  demand 
effeotivo"  (p.  93).  Another  most  useful  paper  is  Mr.  Gomme's  on 
"The  Municipality."  There  are  some  interesting  extracts  from 
Latimer's  views  on  the  social  problem  of  his  day.  "  I  marvel,"  he 
said,  "  if  any  ruler  can  be  saved."  Evangelicalism  does  not  seem,  at 
that  time,  to  have  had  as  strongly  in  it  what  Archbishop  Benson  calls 
"  something  which  is  very  concordant  with  wealth.*'  Mr.  Gomme's 
defence  of  the  County  Councils  for  "municipal  trading"  is  good.  "It 
is  not  municipal  trading  for  the  municipality  to  employ  its  own  work- 
men to  do  work  for  any  of  the  recognized  municipal  services.  That  is 
only  a  method  of  carrying  on  a  servioe  at  the  best  advantage  for  the 
taxpayer,  and  is  not  in  competition  with  the  private  trader,  because 
the  work  is  not  sold  to  the  publio,  but  is  wholly  absorbed  in  its 
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service"  (p.  68).  "Tbe  vord  'profit*  most  be  elimiDated  from 
municipal  finances.  There  ia  do  snob  thing.  When  the  municipality 
pays  over  surplus  tramway  receipts  to  the  rates,  it  is  taxiug  tbe  tram- 
way  traTellers  for  the  relief  of  the  general  ratepayer  "  (p.  69 J. 

Tbe  first  essay  of  tbe  section  devoted  to  '*  Special  Problems  "  ia 
one  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  on  "  The  Housing  of  tbe  Poor."  He  hardly 
brings  out  the  intensity  of  the  need  as  clearly  as  he  might.  A.nd  Is  it 
true  to  say  that  "  The  Public  Health  (London)  Act  does  not  define 
what  is  overcrowding  ?  "  (p.  136).  Mr.  George  Haw  states  that  400 
cubic  feet  is  the  minimum  allowed  {No  Room  to  Live,  p.  17).  But  the 
paper  contains  a  number  of  facts  and  figures  which  make  it  a  very 
useful  introduction  to  tbe  subject.  Another  contribution  which  ia 
positively  bristling  with  information  of  tbo  best  sort  is  Mr.  J.  Theodore 
Dodd's  on  tbe  Poor  Law. 

The  last  batch  of  essays  deals  with  Social  and  Personal  Obligations. 
The  Hon.  W.  F.  Beeves  writes  with  informatiou  on  "  The  Nation's 
Duties  to  tbe  Empire."  Ho  maintains  that  "the  colonist  makes  no 
great  demands  upon  Britain.  The  cost  of  the  Imperial  Army  and 
Navy  may  be  great,  yet  he  is  but  in  a  very  small  degree  the  cause  of 
it  "  (p.  265).  It  is  startling  to  be  reminded  that  "  the  whites  are  now 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  Empire's  inhabitants."  But  surely  it  is 
wrong  to  say  that  tbe  difficulty  of  over-population  which  ia  "onr 
difficulty  in  Asia  to-day  will  be  our  difficulty  in  Africa  to-morrow  " 
(p.  268).  Mr.  Reeves  points  to  the  three  millions  which  onr  adminis- 
tration has  added  to  the  population  of  Egypt.  But  it  was  only 
tbe  other  day  that  Lord  Cromer  wrote  that  the  first  need  of  the 
country  is  population.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  comparing  New 
Zealand  and  Jamaica  in  respect  of  producing-power  as  an  example  of 
the  difisrenCB  produced  by  education  P  "  The  population  of  the  two 
places,"  he  says,  "  is  the  same,  but  the  external  trade  of  New  Zealand 
is  six  times  that  of  Jamaica"  (p.  276).  The  population  may  be  the 
same,  but  surely  tbe  fact  that  the  area  of  New  Zealand  is  about  fifty 
times  that  of  Jamaica  makes  a  difference. 

Archdeacon  Wilson's  paper  on  "  The  Progress  of  Morality  in  the 
Relations  of  Men  and  Women  "  handles  well  a  difficult  subject.  He 
rather,  however,  misrepresents  the  case  when  be  says  (p.  340)  that  the 
ballads  and  tales  of  Greece  and  Bome  turn  on  love  almost  as  much  as 
do  the  novels  and  plays  of  later  ages.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  "  love."  Mr.  E.  F.  Benecke,  indeed,  an  accomplished  scholar,  has 
written  a  book  to  claim  for  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  the  friend  of 
Plato,  the  honour  of  having  discovered  romantic  love,  and  thoogh  this 
seems  an  exaggeration,  we  must  admit  that  the  Greeks  of  the  classio 
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period  had  no  retj  exalted  view  of  the  senttmeat  between  nmn  and 
-woman.  Aristotle  even  declares  that  the  ideal  age  for  marriage  is 
thir^-seren  for  the  man,  aud  eighteen  for  the  woman. 

Of  the  other  papers  in  this  section,  Mr.  Carter's  is  to  be  specially 
commended.  There  is  an  excellent  brief  summarj  of  the  mediieval 
theory  about  "  fair  "  prices.  "  According  to  their  ideal,  trade,  like 
every  other  social  institution,  exists  for  the  common  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  every  incident  of  bnying  and  selling  onght  to  be  eqoally 
■dvantagoouB  for  both  the  contracting  parties"  (p.  434).  But  will 
"  eqaal  advantage  "  do  ?  Do  not  buyer  and  seller  get  about  "  eqnal 
advantage  "  under  free  competition  F  What  we  want  is  to  prevent  the 
rich  from  taking  advantage  of  the  neceasities  of  the  poor.  A  crust  of 
bread  to  a  starving  man  represents  an  advantage  which  could  only  be 
equalled  by  an  enormous  concession  to  a  rich  man.  And  yet  "  equal " 
must  be  interpreted  subjectively,  and  not  merely  objectively,  for  the 
subjectivity  of  the  value  is  the  very  motive  for  exchange.  Mr.  Carter 
contributes  some  interesting  and  cheering  facts  about  what  has  been 
done  to  improve  one  or  two  industries  in  Oxford  by  means  of  preferen- 
tial dealing. 

The  papers,  as  has  been  aaid,  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Those 
mentioned,  and  the  delightful  one  on  "  Citizenship  in  the  Poets,"  seem 
the  most  important  of  them.  No  one  should  miss  Ur.  Hobson's,  or 
Mr.  Baahdall's,  or  Mr.  Carter's. 

Lawsekce  Fhillifb. 


OUR  TEEATMENT  OF  THE  POOR.  By  W.  Chahce,  MA. 
[233  pp.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.    King.    London,  1899.] 

"  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing,"  said  a  guardian  in  a  remote  urban 
district,  "if  all  the  members  of  our  board  could  read  Mr.  Chance's 
book."  "But  there,"  chimed  in  his  one  lady  colleagne,  " you  might 
talk  the  hind  leg  off  an  iron  pot  before  you  could  get  these  country 
guardians  to  go  through  it  1 " — bo  superior  is  the  town-mouse,  even  in 
the  smallest  town,  towards  her  country  gossip.  With  the  conolusions 
of  the  book  before  them,  both  these  critics  partly  disagreed  ;  its  tone, 
the  tone  of  a  strenuous  and  unsparing  worker,  was  what  appealed  to 
them,  and  strengthened  their  wish  for  an  improvement  on  the  slipshod, 
nncalculating  charity  dispensed  by  the  majority  on  an  nuprogressive 
board. 

The  book  consists  of  five  articles  andfonr  appendices.  The  first  and 
fourth  papers  are  lectures  to  guardians  on  the  effective  use  of  In-and- 
ont  relief ;  the  second  disposes  of  all  schemes  hitherto  put  forward  for 
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old-age  pensiona — ecfaemeB  which  ftre  giren  in  detail  in  appe.  1  and  2, 
and  dismiflsed  is  app.  3 ;  the  thiid  arUcIe  undertakes  to  prove  that 
friendly  societies  are  the  true  providers  of  such  peoeions.  The  fifth, 
*'  In  Defence  of  Poor  Law  Schools,"  girea  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  great  institutions  can  "  depauperize  the  children,  and  make  good 
citizens  of  them ; "  the  fourth  appendix  contains  tsbloa  showing  the 
advance  of  pauperism  in  easy-going  unions,  and  its  decline  under  a 
strict  limitation  of  out-relief.  Several  of  the  argumeuts  in  the  book 
are  so  stated  as  to  appear  Id  controvertible  ;  but  they  are  all  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  pubUcatiooa,  and  one 
fears,  from  a  certiun  hard  directness  in  the  way  they  are  stated,  that 
they  will  scarcely  penetrate  to  a  wider  circle. 

There  is  one  impression  which  the  study  of  Mr.  Chance's  book  and 
others  of  its  kind  cannot  fail  to  leave — it  ia  that  of  the  great  and 
increasing  burden  of  work  laid  by  custom,  opinion,  and  the  social 
conscience  upon  the  "  leisured "  classes.  The  task  of  relieving 
destitution  is  not  to  be  made  easy  :  "inquire,  visit, discrimiuate, revise, 
and  revise  agaiu,"  is  the  chief  exhortation  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  as  the  only  safeguard  for  its  high  ideals ;  nor  is  that  body 
alone  in  enjoining  perpetual,  cheerful  attention  to  small  recurrent 
details.  Sir  Algernon  West  has  lately  pointed  out  in  the  NineUejUh 
Century  the  enormous  body  of  work  peformed  by  *'  the  great  unpaid  " 
in  many  walks  of  life  ;  bnt  it  is  not  only  that  slave  of  duty,  the 
Englishman  at  home,  who  labours  for  less  than  no  [H-ofit  to  himself ; 
not  only  the  Englishman  aiiroad  whose  conscience  hounds  him  on  to 
BtreonouB,  thankless  effort  beyond  the  minimum  required  by  his 
salary ;  even  in  aristocratic  Austria  the  spur  is  felt ;  "  right  up  in  the 
little  towns "  of  the  Balkan  "  occupied  "  provinces,  "  you  will  find 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  culture  and  the  oldest  family,  who  '  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days  *  for  the  sake  of  their  work." 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  iusatiable  demand  for  work,  not 
unremnnerated  indeed,  bnt  greatly  in  advance  of  what  its  remuneration 
would  warrant  P  There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  those  who  hsd 
the  power  to  pay  while  others  laboured,  used  their  power ;  bnt  now 
they  put  it  by.  The  desire  to  justify  their  existence  by  at  least  some 
trace  of  arduous  toil — ^if  the  trace  is  only  in  an  office  pigeon-hole — is 
spreading  for  ;  and  it  is  an  omen  of  all  good  if,  as  would  seem,  this  is 
a  part  of  the  wish  to  share  the  lot  of  working  men,  and  eat  no  portion 
of  life's  daily  bread  without  due  payment  rendered. 

Thbodoba  Nunhs. 
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THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  KING.  By  James  Carmichael 
Spknce.  [xii.,  280  pp.  Crown  8to,  6<.  SoDDenscbein.  Lon- 
don, 1899.] 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Spence  Bod  Mr.  Donisthorpe  set  to  work  oo  » 
Bclieme  initiated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to 
present  briefly,  in  a  tabulated  form,  the  contents  of  our  statute  book 
from  early  days  onward,  showing  why  each  law  was  enacted,  the 
effects  produced,  the  duration,  and,  if  repealed,  the  reasou  of  the 
repeaL"  The  colossal  task  was  abandoned.  Had  it  been  completed 
it  wonld  have  been  of  ineetimable  value  to  the  historian ;  as  it  is,  it  has 
furnished  Mr.  Spence  with  some  material  for  a  vigorous  pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet  Is  an  attempt  by  tho  analytical  method  "  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  mystery  of  politics."  The  thesis  to  be  demonstrated  is  as 
follows  :  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  admintat ration  of  justice  aro  for 
the  most  part  as  wise  as  those  determining  what  is  to  he  held  just  are 
foolish.  "  The  principles  of  justice  were  recognized  of  old  as  universal 
and  nnchanging."  As  for  modern  philosophers,  "Thomas  Carlyle, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer  all  agree  that  justice  is  the 
basis  of  right  action."  It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  settle 
the  question — What  is  justice  ?  The  answer,  however,  "  cannot  be 
compressed  into  a  definition  or  expressed  in  a  formula."  "  Truth 
and  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  are  relative  terms,  incapable  of 
definition  in  the  abstract,  but  usually  clearly  distinguishable  in  the 
concrete."  We  touch  the  root  of  the  matter  when  we  recognize  that 
justice  must  be  "restricted  to  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  intelligible, 
the  relation  of  mettm  and  luum  between  definite  individuals  as  a 
definite  matter  of  fact  j  when  used  in  this  sense  there  is  nothing  vague 
or  indefinite  about  it."  What,  tbon,  is  meum,  and  what  is  tKumI 
"  There  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  dne  to  each — 
for  this  reason,  that  every  man  determines  for  himself  what  is  his  dne." 

The  style  is  trenchant,  and  the  facts  adduced  are  worth  serious 
consideration.  It  is  te  avoid  injustice  that  the  present  writer  refrains 
from  criticizing  a  theory  for  which  he  entertains  only  an  imperfect 
sympathy  or  comprehensiou. 

W.  G.  Poosoir  Shith, 

LONDON  STATISTICS,  1897-98  :  Statistics  printed  by  the  London 
County  Council  during  the  year  1897-^8,  ete.   [cxiL,  757  pp.   Fol. 
5«,    King.    London,  1899.] 
This  hardy  annual  makes  ite  appearance  for  the  eighth  time,  and  is 

bigger  than  ever.    But  it  is  not  quite  so  interesting  as  of  old.     The 
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boom  in  local  go TernmeDt,  which  began  in  188S,  appears  to  be  over  for 
the  present.  Tbe  Leicester  guar<IiaDB  who  did  not  like  vaccination 
have  been  reduced  to  submission  b^  Mr.  Chaplin.  Glasgow,  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  talked  wildly  of  nsing  its  police  to  prevent  tbe 
post-office  from  laying  wires  for  the  telephone  company,  has  been 
threatened  with  a  fine  of  £53,000  per  annnm  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  because  the  disoipline  of  the  Glasgow  police  is  not 
satisfactory  to  him.  The  demands  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
been  mostly  rejected  by  Parliament.  The  war  has  completed  what  was 
thus  begun  :  town  cooncils  have  been  "  thin  "  while  most  of  their 
members  have  accompanied  the  local  regiment  to  the  atation,  and  the 
time  of  town  clerks  has  been  entirely  absorbed  in  receiving  half- 
crowns  for  the  war  fnnd.  The  enthusiasts  who  expected  the  County 
Coancil  to  introduce  the  millennium  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  have 
sunk  into  honourable  obscurity,  where  they  toil  and  moil  at  improve- 
ments in  sewage  disposal  or  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  lauaties. 
The  Council's  enemies,  who  imagined  it  a  monster  about  to  deprive  the 
rich  of  their  property  and  the  poor  of  their  beer  and  skittles,  have 
ceased  to  fulminate. 

Under  these  depressing  circumHtances  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  a 
reviewer  of  this  pouderona  tome  finds  it  impossible  to  find  in  it  anything 
new  and  either  entertaining  or  instructive  to  put  before  his  readers.  It 
is  in  many  ways  a  marvellouB  record  of  human  activity,  and  we  conld 
wish  that  the  central  government  had  a  few  statisticians  with  the  seal 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Gomme.  In  view  of  the  recent  victory  of  the  County 
Council  in  its  struggle  to  bring  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  under  the 
same  sanitary  regulations  as  common  lodging-houses,  the  table  showing 
the  amount  of  accommodation  provided  by  tbrae  and  similar  institutions 
is  interesting.  The  total  number  of  beds  or  bunks  provided  was  at 
the  date  of  the  return  about  4400,  of  which  abont  3600  beIonge4  to 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Edwin  Cahnan. 

A  DIVIDEND  TO  LABOUR :    A  Study  of  Employers'   Welfare 

Institutions.    By  Nicholas  Faikb  Gilhan.     [399  pp.    Cr.  8vo. 

$1.75.     Houghton  &  Mifflin.    Boston,  1899.] 

Mr.  Gilman's  book  is  a  supplement  to  his  earlier  study  of  the  various 

systems  of  profit-sharing,  published  ten  years  ago,  and  is   no  less 

instructive  and  encouraging.     The  case  for  profi^shariug,  from  the 

merely  economic  as  well  as  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  comes  about 

as  near  to  demonstration  as  is  ordinarily  possible  in  dealing  with  human 

affairs.     And  yet,  after  some  years  of  propaganda  (Mr,  Sedley  Taylor's 
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book,  the  first  Englieh  treatment  of  this  anbjeot,  appeared  in  1884, 
thougli  the  a^etem  had  been  previonsly  described  bj  J.  S.  Mill  in  his 
Principle*  as  an  "admirable  arrangement "),  and  a  much  longer 
period  of  sacceBsful  practical  experiments  (the  scheme  naa  introdnced 
at  the  Maison  Leolaire  in  Paris  in  1642),  there  are  to-day  only  some 
322  cases  of  genuine  profit-sharing  in  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
America.  Of  these,  France  presents  the  largest  number,  109,  closely 
followed  by  England  ^Ith  94  ;  then  come  (rernianj  with  47,  the 
Umted  States  Tvith  23,  Switzerland  with  14,  Italy  with  6,  HolUnd 
with  7,  Austria- Hungary  with  5,  and  nine  cases  in  Spain,  Fortnga), 
Scandinavia  and  Bnssia, 

These  results,  then,  hardly  eDcoorage  us  to  look  for  any  very  rapid 
or  extensive  modification  of  the  wages  system  in  the  direction  of 
a  deSnlte  sharing  of  profits  between  capital  and  labour ;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  also  to  remember  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  mortality  among  schemes  of  this  nature.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Gilman  now  comes  forward  to  assure  us  that  the  employer's 
sense  of  responBibllity  for  the  general  well-being  of  hia  work-people  is 
being  shown  in  other  ways.  By  various  forms  of  "  patronage  "  or 
"  welfare-institutions,"  the  best  employers  in  all  the  more  progressive 
countries  are  recognising  the  moral  claims  of  their  employees  tn  soma 
share  io  the  wealth  which  they  help  to  produce,  over  and  above  the 
payment  of  a  mere  contract  wage.  Elaborate  welfare-ins^tutioas,  like 
those  of  the  great  firm  of  Krupp  at  Essen  in  Germany  (the  description 
of  which  occupies  nearly  SOO  ootavo  pages  I) ;  indostrial  villages,  like 
Port  Sunlight,  Bourneville,  and  Saltaire  in  England  ;  benevolent  plans, 
like  those  adopted  by  the  Wattbam  Watch  Factory  or  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  America ;  all  these  and  similar  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen  may  fairly  be  described  iu  Mr.  Gilman's  phrase 
as  "an  indveot  dividend  to  labour,"  and  should  be  welcomed 
accordingly. 

There  is,  no  donbt,  as  Mr,  Gilman  is  careful  to  point  out,  a  certain 
risk  to  the  workman  of  forfeiting  his  independence  by  accepting  this 
"  patronage  "  on  hia  master's  terms.  It  is  significant  that  employera' 
institutions  of  this  kind  have  developed  at  a  much  slower  rate  in 
England  and  America  than  elsewhere ;  and  even  in  Germany  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  among  the  workmen  to  look  askance 
at  the  gifts  of  "  paternalism."  Bat,  in  spite  of  this  risk,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  anything  which  tends  to  moralize  industrial  rel&tion- 
ahips,  and  to  improve  the  material  position  of  the  artisan  in  regard  to  his 
home,  his  recreation,  and  his  standard  of  life  in  general,  is  not  likely  in 
the  long  run  to  be  wholly  detrimental  to  his  true  interests. 
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On  the  other  band,  it  ie  a  little  surprising  that  employers  as  a,  clue 
liATe  not  shown  themselveB  more  anxious  to  promote  the  principle  of 
profit^haring  ;  they  at  all  events  have  nothing  to  lose  and  a  great 
deal  to  gain  by  giving  the  workman  a  direct  concern  in  the  efficiency 
of  hia  work,  and  by  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  interest  and 
good  will  whicli  bind  him  to  his  employer.  The  explanation  of  this 
reluctance  to  adopt  a  new  pohcy,  even  after  it  has  been  fonnd  to  be 
entirely  snccessfnl,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  appeal  to  mere  self-intereat 
is  of  little  avail  by  itself ;  before  it  can  become  really  effective  It  mnst 
be  transformed  into  a  moral  ideal.  And  Mr.  Gilman's  sketch  of  a  model 
employer,  it  muBt  be  confessed,  represents  a  rather  exceptional  type 
of  man.  He  will,  for  instance,  frankly  accept  the  principle  of  factory 
legislation,  and  will  recognize  that  State  regulation  of  the  conditions 
of  industry  ia  both  desirable  and  necessary  ;  he  will  appreciate  the 
good  work  which  trade  unions  have  done,  and  admit  that  they  have  a 
legitimate  function  to  perform  ;  he  wUl  be  amicably  disposed  to  settle 
incidental  disputes  by  means  of  a  conciliation  board,  or  in  extreme 
cases  by  an  impartial  arbitrator ;  he  will  encourage  thrifty  habits  by 
means  of  benefit  associations,  or  b;  allowing  his  workmen  to  acquire 
shares  in  the  capital  of  the  business ;  he  will  be  anxious  to  see  that 
hia  employees  are  properly  housed,  and  that  facilities  for  education 
and  recreation  are  amply  provided  for  them.  All  this  be  will  do,  says 
Mr.  Gilman,  because  "he  recognizes  a  moral  obligation,  incumbent 
upon  the  snccessfnl  producer,  to  give  a  share  of  his  fortune  to  hie 
fellow-workers.  This  he  does,  not  because  it  can  be  legally  demanded, 
or  is  commonly  esteemed  a  portion  of  ordinary  justice,  but  becanac  hia 
large  moneyed  ability  seems  to  him  to  impose  the  responeibility  of  that 
finer  justice  which  men  call  generosity." 

This,  no  doubt,  ia  "  a  realizable  ideal ; "  but  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  persistent  advocacy,  and  a  direct  and  vigorous  appeal  to  the 
individual  conscience,  before  it  will  be  frankly  accepted  and  practically 
applied  by  the  average  busineaa  man.  And  the  growth  of  joint-etock 
enterprise,  with  its  long  Usts  of  shareholders  whose  paramount  concern 
is  for  aa  large  a  dividend  as  possible,  makes  this  educational  work 
more  difficult.  However,  there  ia  no  need  to  despair.  Mr.  Grilman's 
book  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  ideal  is  actually  being  realized. 

J.  Cabteb. 
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rpHE  belief  still  sarvives  that  those  who  desire  to  he  practically 
-'-  useful  to  the  community  in  which  they  live  have  no  need 
to  be  students  of  the  conditions  which  govern  the  life  of  its 
members.  It  is,  indeed,  less  widely  and  less  firmly  held  now 
than  it  was  even  in  days  not  long  past,  for  year  after  year 
brings  the  record  of  new  mistakes  and  blunders  which  have 
sprung  from  it;  but  discredited  as  it  has  been  in  many  ways, 
it  is  still  harboured  by  some  minds,  and  it  is  most  vigorously, 
thoogh  for  the  most  part  silently,  defended  by  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  "  poor." 

We  are  very  far  from  contending  that  the  collection  of 
statistics  is  in  itself  a  panacea  for  all  social  Ills :  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  of  social  life  among  the  poor  cannot  be 
made  by  merely  mathematical  processes ;  and  sympathy  is  needed 
for  the  accumulation,  not  less  than  for  the  arrangement  and  use, 
of  the  facts  which  inquirers  gather.  But  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that,  if  modes  of  life  cannot  be  revealed  to  those 
who  "murder  to  dissect,"  and  if  an  impertinent  curiosity  finds 
nothing  but  food  for  its  own  capricious  appetite,  yet  benevolence, 
untrained  and  unsupported  by  a  scientific  method,  can  at  best 
see  only  a  part  of  the  problem,  and  con  prompt  only  partial  and 
one-sided  action.  This  is  a  proposition,  of  course,  which  is 
rarely  impugned  in  words.  The  last  generation  has  seen  its 
application  in  many  departments  of  social  life,  and  not  least 
notably  in  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  working  classes  in 
oar  great  cities.  How  people  work,  the  wages  they  earn,  the 
boors  of  labour,  the  terms  of  employment->these  and  a  hundred 
similar  questions  have  been  nused,  and  answers  have  been 
fouod,  or  at  least  sought.  Inquiries  of  this  nature  are  not  likely 
to  be  abandoned :  they  have  a  great  charm  for  many  students, 
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and  they  have  sn  intrinsic  value;  and,  moreover,  as  social 
conditions  are  never  permanent^  but  always  changing,  old 
questions  must  ever  be  raised  afresh,  and  new  and  newer 
answers,  never  final,  but  always  tentative,  be  proposed.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  the  problem  of  "  the  poor  "  was  so  much 
or  80  usefully  discussed  as  the  present;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  activity  of  inquiry,  one  large  part  of  the  field  has  been  very 
little  explored.  It  is  importtuit  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
people's  work :  it  is  not  less  important  to  know  how  they  amuse 
themselves ;  for  a  man's  favourite  diversions  provide  a  clue  to 
his  character  and  to  his  tastes.  "  No  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his 
pleasures,"  Dr.  Johnson  declared ;  certainly  very  few  working 
men  pretend  to  like  what  they  do  not  really  enjoy. 

We  propose,  then,  briefly  to  describe  and  to  make  some 
comments  on  an  entertainment  of  a  kind  most  popular  with  the 
poor — that  of  the  cheap  music-halls,  or  "  variety "  theatres. 
And  WB  shall  speak  of  this  entertainment  as  it  is  to  be  fotmd 
in  liancashire ;  for,  though  the  general  form  is  the  same 
throughout  the  country,  locaJ  peculiarities  exist.  To  discuss 
these  peculiarities  in  detail  would  be  an  interesting  but  an 
endless  task ;  few  inquirers  would,  we  suspect,  be  prepared  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  subject  which  would  be  more  than 
fragmentary.  We  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  investigations 
we  have  been  able  to  make  lead  to  the  conclusion,  which  might 
be  guessed  a  priori,  that  local  characteristics  do  show  them- 
selves; that  we  have  noticed  some,  and  can  believe  in  the 
presence  of  others  which  we  do  not  actually  koow  to  be  such 
in  entertainments  of  this  type  given  in  the  district  to  which  our 
attention  is  confined.  We  are  to  speak  of  one  of  the  chief 
amusements  of  "the  poor,"  and  we  shall  include  among  "the 
poor  "  not  only  the  unemployed  and  those  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  destitution,  but  those  also  who  are  in  a  somewhat  better 
position.  We  know  no  satisfactory  definition  of  "  the  poor." 
It  might  be  urged  that  those  are  poor  who  are  without  adequate 
food  and  clothing ;  but  such  a  definition  would  be  fruitless,  for 
there  are  comparatively  few  pec^le  who  are  always  in  such  a 
state  of  destitution.     Or  again,  it  might  be  held  that  a  test 
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of  poverty  was  provided  by  the  amount  of  the  balance  left 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  AimishedL  This  also  is  use- 
less; for,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessaries  of  life  vary  in 
different  grades  of  society;  and,  secondly,  it  ia  often  the  case 
that  those  who  have  least  money,  and  appear  to  stand  on  the 
margin  of  deatitation,  have  a  larger  proportion  of  their  actual 
means  to  spare  for  eai/roB,  for  arnDsements  of  various  kinds 
than  those  who  have  a  better  income.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  frame  a  strict  definition  for  ourselves;  bnt,  as  one  vague 
phrase  may  indicate  the  meaning  of  another  eqoally  vague,  we 
may  say  that  we  shall  understand  by  "  the  poor  "  those  who  are 
below  the  lowest  rank  of  what  are  called  the  "  middle  class." 
We  shall  not  consider  clerks,  or  shopkeepers  (except  of  very 
small  shops),  or  shop-assistemtis,  as  belonging  to  "  the  poor." 
labourers,  artisans,  porters,  navvies,  street-sellers  of  all  kinds, 
are  the  people  of  whom  we  are  thinking :  and  we  believe  that 
there  are  few  more  profitable  subjects  of  research  than  the 
music-balls  and  "variety"  theatres  frequented  by  these  men, 
with  their  wives,  their  sisters,  or  their  sweethearts. 

Admission  to  the  largest  part  of  these  theatres  can  be  had  for 
3<i.,  and  the  best  seats  rarely  cost  above  Is.  or  1&  Qd.  There 
are  sometimes  a  few  boxes,  bnt  they  are  a  tribute  to  convention, 
and  are  hardly  ever  occupied. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  new-comer  to  one  of  these  places 
is  the  familiarity  of  the  audience  with  the  theatre  and  with  the 
performance ;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  will  learn  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  many  persons  to  attend  the  same  "  hall " 
twice  or  even  thrice  a  week.  Many  attend  with  a  business- 
like regularity  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays:  on  Mondays,  to 
"  sample  "  the  programme,  and  see  if  the  performance  is  worth 
frequent  visits ;  on  Saturdays,  by  way  of  giving  a  last  relish  to 
the  merriment  of  the  half-holiday.  There  is  a  further  reason 
for  this  familiarity  :  tiie  programme  is  usually  changed  once  a 
week,  but  the  general  character  of  the  entertainment  does  not 
greatly  vary  with  these  nominal  alterations.  It  ia  not  surprising, 
tiien,  that  the  audience  shonld  be  perfectly  at  home.  But  fami- 
liarity does  not  spoil  the  amusement :  the  same  jests,  the  same 
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songs,  tile  same  dances  are  heard  and  seen  again  and  again  hy 
the  same  people,  bnt  with  ever  fresh  satisfaction.  The  sense  of 
noveltj  has  indeed  gone,  and  the  applause  is  not  often  exu- 
berant, though  it  is  usoally  hearty.  The  people  are  stolidly 
pleased. 

If  it  is  asked  what  are  the  main  attractions  which  draw  these 
large  crowds  repeatedly,  the  answer  is  not  doubtful.  Light,  and 
noiee,  and  company  are  always  to  be  had.  Flaring  gas-jets,  or 
better  still,  the  naked  glare  of  the  electric  light,  the  vehement 
bond,  the  shriU  or  thundering  voice  of  the  singer,  the  resounding, 
hammer-like  strokes  with  which  the  andent  jokes  are  driven 
home,  the  loud  clatter  of  the  clog-dEmcer's  feet ;  not  least,  the 
socuety  of  friends,  with  whom  almost  unceasing  conversation  is 
held  throughout  the  performance  (except  when  some  hreak-neck 
acrobatic  feat  is  in  process),  the  freedom  to  smoke,  and  the 
opportunity  of  drinking  beer  or  mineral  waters  and  eating 
oranges  and  cakes, — these  are  powerful  charms. 

There  is  another  fundamental  characteristic  to  be  noted :  the 
entertainment  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  and  entirely 
disconnected  items  or  "  turns  " — perhaps  ten  or  twelve  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  This  is  of  the  essence  of  a  "variety" 
programme.  No  effort  of  continuous  thought  is  demfmded  from 
the  spectators.  Their  attention  is  seized  forcibly,  their  ears  are 
filled,  their  eyes  caught ;  but  they  themselves  are  almost  passive, 
except  when  conjuring  tricks  are  being  done — then  their  intelli- 
gence is  alert;  otherwise  they  contribute  nothing.  There  is 
little  exercise  in  interpretation:  everything  is  bald  and  plain 
end  obvious ;  and  even  this  passive  attention  is  not  maintained 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  The  song  ia  quickly 
followed  by  the  dance,  the  dance  by  a  gymnastic  display.  The 
music-halla  are  managed  upon  the  principle  which  can  be 
discovered  in  the  innumerable  comic  papers,  which  flood  the 
bookstalls  and  are  eagerly  read  by  thousands  of  the  working 
class  (and  of  other  classes  besides).  Here  are  scraps  of  informa- 
tion and  tit-hits  of  merriment  and  cuts  of  fun,  a  heap  of 
unrelated  and  incongruous  morsels,  upon  which  the  reader  feeds 
for  want  of,  or  distaste  for,  more  solid  nourishment.     The 
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drama  requires  active  and  intelligent  aympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  spectators.  Even  the  most  sensational  melodrama  calls 
for  some  attention — there  is  some  kind  of  continuity  and 
connected  movement  in  the  plot,  though  the  connexions  are  so 
patent  and  so  hackneyed  that  the  mind  is  not  severely  taxed 
in  tracing  them:  but  even  this  minimum  of  thought  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  entertainments  which  we  are  describing. 
Two  reSecUons  suggest  themselves  here :  how  littie  our  national 
education  has  yet  achieved  for  the  people,  if  the  occupation 
of  their  leisure  hours  is  so  completely  destitute  of  thought  aa 
it  appears  to  be]  And  how  dull  must  be  the  daily  life,  and 
how  weary  and  listless  the  minds  of  those  who  can  find  their 
amusement  best  in  such  entertainments !  But  let  us  pass  from 
these  preliminary  considerations  to  particular  points. 

The  band  always  starts  the  entertainment  with  an  "  overture  " 
or  a  mArch,  and  plays  again  during  the  interval  or  intervals 
(for  sometimes  there  are  two)  between  the  earlier  and  later  parts 
of  the  programme.  It  is  true  that  the  audience  pays  little  heed 
to  these  pieces ;  during  the  opening  passage  people  are  taking 
their  seats,  and  in  the  intervals  they  are  moving  about,  and 
eating  and  drinking  at  the  refreshment-room  bar.  But  the 
music  is  liked,  and  would  be  much  missed  if  it  were  omitted. 
Besides  these  introductory  and  intermediate  performances,  the 
band  also  accompanies  the  songs,  the  dances,  and  the  acrobatic 
displaya  Its  services  are  very  important,  and,  though  they 
impress  the  occasional  visitor  more  powerfully  than  the  frequent 
attendants,  they  are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

The  songs  themselves  constitute  in  the  poor  people's  halls  a 
third  or  even  half  of  the  entire  programme ;  in  the  higher-priced 
halls  they  seldom  hold  so  large  a  proportion.  The  singer  is 
oflen  a  dancer  also,  and  frequently  dances  during  the  song  as 
well  as  after  it  Every  song  has  a  refrain  or  chorus,  which  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  by  the  singer,  and  afterwards  by  the 
audience,  who  join  in  it  more  or  less  heartily  and  vigorously 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  singer,  or  the  consonance  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  with  their  own  prepossessions.  At  the 
present  moment  a  patriotic  song  is  very  quickly  learnt,  and  a 
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patriotic  verse  is  added  for  the  occasion  to  olmoat  every  song, 
whatever  its  general  trend  may  be.  The  tune  of  one  song  is 
good  for  alL  There  is  very  little  variety  of  movement  or  of 
cadence.  There  is  commonly  a  transition,  effected  with  great 
monotony  of  method  from  one  key  to  another  (as  from  Q  to  D) 
imd  back  again  to  the  original  The  music  is  admirably  adapted 
to  ito  purpose.  It  makes  so  great  strain  on  the  voice,  for  the 
compass  is  small ;  and  the  tune  is  of  a  sort  that  can  be  readUy 
caught  up.  Not  seldom  a  hymn-tune  (whether  d^berately  or 
by  chance,  it  is  sometimee  difficult  to  gaees)  is  made  to  serve 
with  very  slight  alterations ;  and  sometimes  again  (though  this 
we  have  found  to  be  more  common  in  the  higher-priced  music- 
halls)  a  hymn-tune  is  deliberately  parodied,  or  the  hymn  itself 
travestied,  and  the  ordinary  tune,  connected  in  most  minds  with 
religious  words,  is  used  with  new  associations.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  music  at  any  length,  for  it  has  been  made 
familiar  to  willing  and  unwilling  ears  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  many  a  mission  hall.  We  hasten  to  say 
that  we  intend  no  disparagement  or  slight  to  either  of  these 
agencies.  On  the  contrary,  we  note  aa  ao  interesting  fact,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  unerring  skill  with  which  the  means  have 
been  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  the  similarity,  or  rather,  the 
identity  of  character  shown  by  the  music  of  the  music-hall  and 
that  of  the  mission  hall.  In  both  cases  a  form  has  been  hit 
upon,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  bright,  easily  rendered  by  the 
voice,  and  equally  easily  remembered — a  form,  moreover,  which 
is  capable  of  endless  alteration  and  adaptation,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  against  it,  and  justly,  by 
the  critic,  has  long  been  popular  and  still  retains  its  hold  upon 
the  people.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  though  this  common 
form,  loosely  framed,  yet  showing  the  marks  of  design,  appears 
to  have  some  permanence — s  comparison  of  some  tunes  written 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  with  some  composed  a  few  months  since 
proves  that  the  type  can  outlast  a  generation — the  individual 
airs  either  fail  to  survive,  or  survive  only  as  set  to  religious 
words,  in  which  case  it  is  not  their  intrinsic  worth  that  saves 
them.    They  have  indeed  no  individuality.    And  the  cause  of 
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this  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come 
apontaneouBly  from  the  people,  but  are  brought  to  them  by 
purveyors  who  belong  to  another  class.  The  music  of  the  poor 
in  OUT  own  day,  and  in  the  last  generation,  seems  to  be  a  debased 
form  of  the  music,  often  trivial  enough  itself,  of  the  richer  classes, 
.  manufactured  wholesale,  like  the  tawdry  imitations  of  jewels, 
with  which  the  eyes  of  Ae  poor  are  dazzled  and  deceived.' 

.The  comparison  of  popular  religious  with  popular  non- 
religions  music  su^ests  some  important  practical  lessons.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  the  instinct  for 
amusement  both  express  themselves  in  an  artistic  form  of  greater 
or  less  cultivation  or  natural  merit,  and  that  the  form  in  which 
either  of  these  faculties  expresses  itself  in  any  class  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  form  in  which  the  other  faculty  embodies 
itself.  This  should  be  remembered  by  those  who,  whether  in 
the  domain  of  religion  or  in  the  realm  of  intellectual  culture,  try 
to  bring  new  ideas  to  the  less  fortunate  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  reformers  must  exercise  patience  and  humility  ; 
but  they  need  not  despair.  They  must,  however,  be  prepared 
for  the  action  and  re-action  of  form  upon  substance,  and  sub- 
stance upon  form.  The  new  ideas  which  they  bring  with  them 
will  gradually  create  a  new  form  for  themselves,  if  they  are 
accepted  at  all :  but  the  old  form,  which  is,  as  it  were,  in  the 
field,  is  an  active  force ;  it  not  only  consolidates  the  sentiments 
of  which  it  is  an  expression,  but  it  will  only  after  a  struggle 
yield  to  the  new  ideas,  and  in  this  straggle  these  ideas  themselves 
will  be  modified.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
healthy  community  new  ideas  of  value,  with  the  appropriate 
fonns  for  their  expression,  are  as  likely  to  spring  from  the  poor  as 
from  any  other  class.  It  is  because  would-be  reformers  forget 
this  that  their  labours  are  so  often  vain. 

If  we  tiim  from  the  music  to  the  themes  of  the  songs,  we  find 
more  variety.  There  are  comic,  pathetic,  patrioUc,  and  religions 
songs.  The  comic  songs  are  generally,  though  not  always 
sung  by  comedians  or  comediennea;  the  pathetic  by  "burlesque 
artistes  "  or  "  character-comedians,"  and  the  patriotic  by  mere 
'  See  Parry,  Art  o/Miaie,  pp.  30-81. 
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"singers"  or  "eerioa."  Bat  these  several  r&les  are  not  exclusiTe 
of  one  another ;  and  a  "  burlesque  artiste  "  may  give  a  religions 
song,  or  a  "serio"  may  sing  a  comic  piece,  or,  once  more,  a 
patriotic  song  may  be  snng  by  anybody,  no  matter  what  his  or 
her  title  may  be.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  though  these  titles 
may  originally  have  had  some  distinctive,  though  arbitrarily 
assigned,  meaning,  as  used  in  the  music-hall,  they  are  now 
employed,  sometimes  perhaps  with  a  alight  reminiscence  of  the 
first  meaning,  but  for  the  most  part  quite  indiscriminately.  The 
early  associations  of  the  words,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
are  often  completely  ignored.  This  theory  gets  support  from  the 
curioos  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  distinctive  dress  for  the 
several  kinds  of  performers :  the  singerB  of  comic  songs  cannot' 
be  distinguished  by  their  costume,  at  any  rate,  from  those  who 
sing  sentimental,  pathetic,  religious,  or  patriotic  songs.  One 
can  often  foretell,  however,  before  the  appearance  of  the  singer, 
and  without  reference  to  the  programme,  which  only  gives  a 
rough  indication,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  his  or  her  song.  A 
rat-tat  on  the  kettle-drum  and  a  jiggy  line  or  two  with  the 
fiddles  introduces  the  comic  or  the  burlesque  singer,  while  a 
melancholy  tenor  wail  given  out  by  a  comet  often  preludes  a 
pathetic  or  religious  piece. 

The  subjects  of  the  comic  songs  are  legion.  The  foibles  of  the 
police,  the  swagger  of  the  soldier,  the  imbecility  of  the  fop  ; 
drunkenness,  rowdyism,  sea-sickness ;  all  kinds  of  bodily 
peculiarities,  snch  as  extreme  thinness  or  fatness,  lameness,  or 
any  other  deformity;  and  some  diseases,  such  as  rheamatism, 
gout,  or  dropsy — all  these  are  regarded  as  fit  subjects  of  comedy. 
There  is  something  primitive  and  barbaric  in  the  selection  of 
many  of  these  topics,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  schoolboy  and  the  undergraduate,  who  are  able,  often 
without  any  o^nce,  to  make  fun  of  the  personal  defects  of  their 
friends.  There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  very  brilliant  wit, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  novelty  in  these  sallies;  but  they  have 
a  strong  fascination  for  many  minds.  Sometimes,  moreover, — and 
here  we  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  the  comic, — this  or  that  physical 
oddity  is  seized  upon,  not  so  much  for  its  own  ugliness,  as 
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because  it  stands  for  some  quality  of  character,  which  is  the  real 
object  of  the  ridicule  or  the  attack.  The  b^inninga — or  ought 
we  to  my,  the  remains  ? — are  here  of  a  subtler  art.  But  it  is 
very  difficult  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  choice  of  some 
other  subjects,  which  are  equally  recognized  as  comic.  The 
quarrels  of  husbands  and  wives  have  always  been  laahed  by  the 
satirist  and  laughed  at  by  the  writer  of  comedy ;  but  whenever 
the  subject  has  been  handled  well,  some  restraint  has  been 
exercised  by  the  writer  who  has  chosen  it  for  treatment.  In  the 
music-halls  there  is  none  of  this  restraint ;  there  is  not  indeed 
the  licentious  freedom  of  some  of  our  older  writers  of  comedy, 
but  neither  is  there  their  dramatic  skill,  for  which  there  is 
hardly  room  (to  speak  of  no  other  reason  for  its  absence)  in  a 
short  song.  Nor  is  there  the  impersonal  and  prophetic  note  of 
the  true  satirist.  There  is  a  naked  revelation  of  the  sordid  and 
hideous  disruption  of  domestic  happiness ;  the  quarrel  described 
Is  more  often  than  not  one  of  blows  as  well  as  of  words,  and 
nothing  is  omitted  which  ia  of  a  nature  to  torture  the  feelings, 
and  outrage  the  sense  of  honour  or  of  mere  decency.  And  the 
horrible  effect  is  not  mitigated,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  last 
verse  of  the  song  tells  of  a  reconciliation  as  bioital  as  the  quarrel 
itself.  And  yet  this  is  a  comic  song;  or  if  the  reconciliation  is 
the  moHf  of  the  whole  piece,  it  is  regarded  as  serio-comic,  or 
pathetic,  or  else  (and  here  we  are  better  able  to  understand  the 
description)  burlesque. 

Agaia,  prison-life,  the  treadmill  fmd  the  gallows,  are  frequently 
the  subjects  of  comic  songs;  or  poverty,  with  its  symbols  of 
hunger  and  scanty  clothing,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  topics.  How  is  it  that  poor  people 
like  these  subjects  ?  It  must  be  said  at  once  that  many  of  the 
people  who  enjoy  such  songs  are  respectable  and  well-meaning 
folk ;  honest,  straightforward,  excellent  workers,  and  not  deficient 
in  that  sense  of  humanity  which  makes  them  good  neighbours 
and  kind  friends,  or  in  the  proper  pride  which  makes  them  loyal 
husbands  or  wives,  generous  sons  and  daughters,  and  constant 
lovers.  How  is  it  that  steady  middle-aged  men  and  women, 
who  have  brought  up  their  children  respectably,  find  enjoyment 
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in  a  song  the  sabject  of  which  is  the  danger  or  the  vice  from 
which  they  have  so  carefully  guarded  their  own  sons  or 
danghters  ?  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  than  the  state- 
ment that  these  eonga  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  moral 
character  of  all  the  people  who  listen  to  them  with  pleasure. 
We  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  to  ai^e  that  no  members  of  these 
large  audiences  delight  in  the  brutal  and  the  corrupt,  for  tiie 
sake  of  its  corruption  and  brutality.  It  may  be  that  some  do ; 
we  fear  that  must  be  admitted.  But  of  this  we  are  convinced, 
that,  as  regards  the  great  majority,  their  enjoyment  of  these 
things  is  no  key  whatever  to  the  principles  which  govern  their 
own  conduct ;  and  of  this  we  are  equally  sure,  that  what  seems 
to  be  essentially  demoralizing  in  ito  tendency,  if  not  in  its  actual 
effect,  is  more  keenly  relished  by  the  better-class  audiences 
which  frequent  the  higher-priced  music-halls,  than  by  the  poor 
people  who  go  to  their  place  in  the  pit  of  their  favourite  hall 
for  threepenca  If  the  question  is  pressed,  What  constitutes  the 
charm  of  these  outrageous  performances  ?  we  can  only  offer  very 
tentative  answers.  In  the  first  place,  it  may,  we  think,  very 
fairly  be  said  that  their  very  outrageousness  gratifies  many 
spectators,  who  get  some  relief  from  the  strain  of  the  propriety 
which  they  practice  in  these  extravagant  representations.  When 
there  is  a  conscious  and  deliberate  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
the  composer  and  the  singer,  this  also,  conveying  as  it  does  an 
implicit,  but  easily  appreciated  criticism,  appeals  immediately  to 
their  moral  as  well  as  to  their  artistic  sense,  such  as  it  is :  to  the 
artistic  sense,  because  this  overdoing  of  a  part  is  accounted  an 
essential  characteristic  of  effective  writing  and  convincing  acting 
by  people  to  whom  the  austerity  and  self-control  of  a  good 
writer  or  actor  would  be  insipid;  and  to  the  moral  feelings, 
which  in  these  people  are  always  quick  to  respond  to  a 
suggestion,  and  prompt  loud  condemnation  of  the  vicious  and 
lusty  praise  of  the  good.  We  hope  we  may  escape  the  charge  of 
pedantry,  if  we  add  that  the  ludicrona  may  be  described  in  the 
same  formula  for  all  classes,  if  a  little  freedom  is  granted  in  the 
interpretation.  "  The  ludicrous  is  a  defect,  or  ugliness,  which  is 
not  painful  or  destructive."    It  is  a  &r  cry  from  Aristotle  to  the 
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modem  music-hall ;  hut  his  definition,  imperfect  though  it  is, 
may  be  of  service.  It  is  at  defects  or  uglinesses  that  the 
spectators  laugh ;  hut  there  is  no  malice  in  their  laughter :  the 
defects  at  which  the;  laugh  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  such  aa, 
in  their  judgment,  ruin  the  character  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  they  ore  not  painful  to  those  who  witness  them.  Here  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intellectoal  E^rmpathy 
between  members  of  different  classes  of  society.  The  objects 
of  moral  approval  or  censure  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  for  all ; 
the  objects  of  mirth  are  widely  different  in  the  several  clafisea. 
Defects  or  uglinesses  which  the  readers  of  this  Review  would 
certainly  consider  both  "destructive"  and  "painful,"  tire  not 
such  in  the  eyes  of  the  frequenters  of  the  cheap  music-hall. 
Other  distinctions  gradually  fade ;  the  distinction  between  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated  (we  use  the  words  in  their  widest 
sense)  remains  ineffaceabla  This  explanation  helps  us  to  account 
for  the  pleasure  with  which  many  pieces,  unpleasant  though 
they  must  be  to  a  cultivated  t&st«,  are  yet  received  by  these 
audiences.  It  does  not  account  for  the  enjoyment  given  by 
songs  the  subject  of  which  must,  we  believe,  be  painful  to  the 
moral  sense  of  all  classes.  In  the  case  of  these  a  curiously 
perverted  artistic  standard  is  brought  to  solace  the  listeners, 
and  to  save  them  from  being  too  rudely  shocked.  "It's  not 
real,"  they  say ;  or,  "  It's  only  acting ; "  and  they  are  at  rest. 

If  we  may  suggest  yet  another  reason  for  the  fascination  of 
these  pieces,  it  is  this.  They  always  represent  violent  emotions 
expressing  themselves  with  great  animal  vigour,  and  the  per- 
formers themselves  make  enormous  physical  exertions  in  these 
pBxts.  The  long-sustained  noise,  the  wild  gesticulations,  and 
the  vehemence  of  the  feelings  to  which  utterance  is  thus  ^ven, 
are  all  much  admired,  and  are  watched  with  unflagging  interest. 

The  sentimental  songs  remind  one  of  the  melodrama,  which 
also  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  same  class  of  people.  The 
sentiments  themselves  are  sometimes  a  little  nauseating  to  a 
severe  taste;  but  in  general,  it  is  the  treatment  rather  than 
the  subject  which  offends  the  critic.  A  miner  blinded  by  an 
expLcmon ;  an  engine-driver  whose  aerves  have  been  shattered 
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by  the  shock  o£  a  collision ;  a  s&ilor  retumii^  from  a  long 
voyage  to  find  that  hia  wife  haa  been  unfaithful  to  him;  a 
Btarving  street-urchin  begging  a  crust,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
a  father  or  mother  laid  low  with  some  horrible  and  minutely 
described  malady — all  these  are  familiar  figures  on  (he  musio- 
hall  stage,  and  the  pathetic  interest  which  attaches  to  them  is 
enhanced  by  red  or  green  lights  flashed  alternately  upon  them. 
There  is  crudity,  certainly,  in  this;  bat  there  is  nothiag  eviL 
Dickens  has  made  his  little  Nell  immortal  by  the  help  of  very 
similar  devices.  One  looks  in  vain  for  austerity  in  these  attempts 
to  touch  the  emotions ;  but  sound  emotions  are  thus  stirred,  fuid 
— it  is  important  to  remark — men  seem  to  answer  to  this  kind 
of  appeal  as  readily  as  women. 

The  patriotic  songs  need  little  description.  They  are  pan^yrics 
of  England  and  English  valour  at  the  expense,  for  the  most  part, 
of  all  other  natioos.  They  often  suggest  a  vindictive  and 
intolerant  spirit,  and  not  least  at  the  present  moment;  but  they 
are,  of  course,  conceived  in  a  vein  of  exaggeration,  and  probably 
do  less  than  justice  to  the  humanity  of  those  who  sing  and  those 
who  applaud  them. 

The  religious  songs  are  more  remarkable.  We  said  earlier 
that  the  titles  by  which  the  singers  are  described  in  the  pro- 
grammes are  not  very  clear  or  distinctive.  A  comedian  may 
sing  a  sentimental  song,  without  any  intention  of  making  it 
comic,  and  without  rendering  it  ludicrous  in  the  judgment  of 
the  audience.  So  any  one  may  sing  a  religious  song,  but  no 
singer  will  choose  only  religious  songs  for  his  turns.  One 
religious  song  will  be  sung  by  the  same  performer  who  gives 
perhaps  two  comic  songs,  or  a  comic  and  a  sentimental  song. 
The  costume  of  the  singer  is  never  grotesque  for  a  religious  song. 
A  woman  generally  wears  an  extravagantly  ornamental  concert- 
room  dress,  and  a  man  perhaps  an  ordinary  dress  suit,  or  a 
frock  coat.  Or  if  the  song  is  of  the  type  made  famous  by 
Mr.  Comey  Qriun's  parodies,  the  singer,  usually  a  woman  or  a 
youngish  girl,  is  got  up  as  an  ill-fed,  but  spiritual-looking  child, 
a  little  ragged,  bat  not  without  some  scraps  of  finery — a  little  lace 
thrown  over  the  head  aids  the  effect — and  wears  an  expression 
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of  tearful  soleniDity.  In  tiie  poor  people's  miiBic-halls  these 
Bongs  are  heard  with  very  sincere  pleoBore  by  the  whole  house, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  sandwiched  between  comic  or  burlesque 
songs  seems  to  suggest  no  incongruity.  The  passage  is  easy 
from  the  sentimental  to  the  comic,  and  &om  that  to  the  religious. 
The  philosophic  new-comer  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
division  between  these  departments  is  very  slight,  and  judge  too 
hastily  that  the  whole  entertamment  is  comic,  whatever  labels 
the  different  parts  of  it  may  bear.  From  a  merely  eesthetic 
standpoint  there  is,  of  course,  justice  in  such  a  criticism ;  but 
it  is  not  adequate  as  an  account  of  the  temper  of  the  audience, 
and  the  effect  of  the  several  performances  upon  that  temper. 
The  general  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  covered  by  a  "  variety  " 
prc^ramme  is,  as  we  have  shown,  pretty  much  the  same ;  but  it 
is  none  the  leas  true  that  the  comic,  the  religious,  the  burlesque, 
and  the  patriotic  sentiments  uttered  on  the  stage  appeal,  as  it 
were,  to  separate  compartments  of  the  spectators'  minds.  They 
do  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  any  relation  between  one  and 
another ;  and  thus  thetr  laughter  is  genuine,  and  their  awe  is 
real,  their  merriment  is  unaffected,  and  their  loyalty  pure,  though 
their  minds  are  not  delicately  or  inUmately  moved,  nor  their 
souls  subtly  or  deeply  stirred  The  whole  thing  is  honest  and 
spontaneous,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

In  the  higher-priced  music-halls,  the  religious  songs  are  also 
well  received ;  but  they  are  often  the  sign  that  the  programme 
as  a  whole  is  of  a  kind  at  which  the  spectator  need  not  be 
prudish  to  winca  A  comparison  of  the  higher-priced  with  the 
lower-priced  music-halls  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  latter 
provide  a  more  wholesome  form  of  entertaioment.  Whatever 
is  unpleasant  in  the  poor  people's  music-hall  is  nakedly  un- 
pleasant, and  for  that  reason  less  likely  to  exert  a  demoralizing 
influence,  Nothiiig  coarser  is  hinted  or  suggested  than  is  baldly 
said  and  done.  The  thin  gauze  of  affected  propriety  is  not 
thrown  over  subjects  intrinsic^y  bad,  to  allure  the  eyes  of  ill- 
regulated  curiosity.  The  pleasures  of  the  poor,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  are  often  ruffianly,  and  sometimes  beastly; 
they  are  not  devilish. 
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We  have  discussed  the  comic  songs  at  much  greater  length 
than  any  of  the  other  kioda,  because  they  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  the  programme  is  almost  all  of  these  entertainments. 
The  people  do  not  resent  a  didactic  song ;  indeed,  they  like  an 
obvious  moral ;  which,  of  course,  is  often  incidentally  conveyed 
in  the  comic  song.  But  they  come  chiefly  in  order  to  get  a  good 
laugh,  and  they  find  what  they  want  moet  readily  in  tiie  comic 
pieces. 

A  large  part  of  the  comic  effect  is  produced  by  the  gesticu- 
lations and  deportment  of  the  singers.  During  their  songs, 
they  travel  across  the  stage  backwards  and  forwards,  or  from 
wing  to  wing  with  a  half-dandng  walk,  and  often  dance  or 
gallop  round  the  stage  between  the  verses.  This  is  often  very 
cleverly  done.  The  thing  is,  of  course,  conventional,  and  the 
novices  and  less  brilliant  performers  sometimes  appear  to  be 
a  little  oppressed  by  the  rules  of  their  business ;  but  the  "  stars," 
while  conforming  to  the  common  method,  introduce  new  antics 
of  their  own  invention,  which  in  their  turn  grow  old  and  become 
part  of  the  traditional  manner.  Of  the  moat  celebrated  per- 
formers it  may  be  said  that "  they  have  their  exits  and  their 
entrances,"  and  it  is  very  dear  that  they  are  proud  of  them. 
To  come  on  to  the  stage  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  to  look 
idly  at  the  scene  instead  of  the  audience,  or  to  enter  at  a  fast 
run,  or  ^ain  to  walk  in  backwards  and  pretend  to  be  finishing 
a  conversation  with  an  invisible  friend  or  foe ;  or  to  leave  the 
stage  with  a  somersault,  or  with  an  affectedly  awkward  how, 
— all  these  tricks  are  practised,  and  they  are  rewarded  by  the 
approbation  of  the  audience.  A  singer  often  talks  for  some 
minutes  to  the  house,  or  to  the  hand,  or  to  tiie  conductor,  or  to 
himself,  and  will  begin  his  song  quite  unexpectedly  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  these  harangues  or  soliloquies.  All  the  while 
the  fiddles  and  flutes  keep  up  a  meaningless  tootling  on  or  near 
the  first  note  of  the  song,  prepared  to  go  on  as  soon  as  the 
singer  is  ready. 

By  all  these  means  the  sympathy  and  goodwill  of  the  house 
are  secured;  every  one  is  put  in  a  good  humour;  the  singer 
assumes  that  all  his  hearers  are  intimate  with  each  other,  and 
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that  he  himself  is  intimate  with  them  all,  acquainted  with  their 
history,  their  fiuaily  affairs,  their  loves  and  hopes  and  sorrows. 
He  tries  to  appear  at  once  knowing  and  affectionate,  and  the 
audience  is  almost  always  prepared  to  accept  him  in  hoth 
characters.  What  we  have  just  said  applies  equally  to  men 
and  women  singers.  There  are,  however,  some  differences  of 
manner.  The  comedian  is  generally  more  boisterous  and  noisily 
absurd  than  the  comedieniie.  The  man  often  aims  at  buffoonery, 
and  hits  his  mark ;  the  woman  often  aims  at  fine-ladyism,  some- 
times more  or  less  skilfully  by  way  of  satire,  sometimes  with  a 
pitiable  seriousness. 

The  dresses  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  are,  of  course, 
important,  and  give  evidence  of  premeditated  art  A  man 
may  be  dressed  as  a  ragamuffin  or  tatterdemalion,  or  as  a  police- 
man— the  constant  butt  of  music-hall  criticism ;  or  as  a  volim- 
teer — once  an  object  of  derision,  but  now  of  admiration;  or, 
f^fun,  he  may  appear  in  a  saperb  light  grey  iirock  •  coat, 
irreproachable  trousers,  a  faultless  silk  hat,  or  in  an  ordinaty 
dress  suit;  or,  if  he  is  an  eclectic,  he  may  wear  a  blazer  with 
a  dress  waistcoat  and  riding-breeches,  or  a  irock-coat  with 
knickerbockers  and  gay  stockings ;  or,  once  more,  he  may  dress 
as  a  woman,  and  will  then  assume  the  part  of  a  housemaid,  a 
charwoman,  or  a  duchess  with  equal  readiness.  A  woman  will 
sometimes  dress  like  a  factory  girl,  but  not  often.  Far  more 
frequently  she  appears  in  a  low-necked  dress  with  short  skirts, 
made  of  some  very  showily-patterned  silk  or  satin ;  or  in  a  dress 
with  a  preternatnrally  long  train,  and  in  a  kind  of  garden-party 
hat.  She  is  rarely  without  a  fan,  unless  she  carries  lorgnettes, 
which  seem  to  ^ve  still  greater  distinction.  This  is  one  fashion, 
which  admits  of  variation ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most 
popular,  for  a  working-class  audience  loves  finery.  If  the  smger 
thus  arrayed  is  able  to  explain  in  her  first  Une  or  two  that  she 
is  now  staying  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  or  that  she  has  just  returned 
to  town  from  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gold-Nuggets 
at  Broad-Acres,  the  illusion  is  complete. 

But  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  dress.  A  Norfolk  jacket 
and  skirt  of  khaki,  wiUi  a  Qlengarry  or  some  other  military 
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cap,  predispose  the  spectators  in  &.voar  of  the  wearer.  A.  large, 
middle-aged  comedienne  Bometimes  dresses  very  simply  in  a 
plain  mnalin  gown,  made  like  that  of  a  ^rl  of  sixteen,  and  lets 
her  hair  fall  on  her  shoalders.  The  dancere  and  the  singers 
who  attach  special  importance  to  their  dancing  wear  garments 
designed  to  give  effect  to  their  peculiar  steps.  Or,  once  more 
— for  we  cannot  describe  the  infinite  variety  of  the  costumes — a 
woman  will  dress  like  a  man. 

The  costume,  indeed,  is  so  important  that  some  performers, 
and  particularly  the  women,  advertise  themselves  as  "  quick- 
change  artistes,"  or,  more  learnedly,  as  "  Protean  artistes  : "  they 
come  on  the  stage  in  one  dress ;  disappear,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  return  in  a  fresh  suit  This  dexterity  always  wins 
loud  applause. 

We  should  very  imperfectly  describe  a  music-hall  entertain- 
ment if  we  spoke  only  of  the  songs.  There  are  other  attractions, 
which  it  will  suffice  very  briefly  to  mention. 

Conjuring  tricks,  however  old,  are  never  stale ;  ventriloquism, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  we  take  to  be  a  much  more  modern 
accomplishment,  is  losing  its  vogue.  Marionettes,  which  always 
fire  the  childish  imagination,  are  much  enjoyed,  though  they 
are  rarely  to  be  seen  on  the  music-hall  stage. 

Far  more  popular  than  these  performances  are  acrobatic  feats, 
and  dancing,  which  itself  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
acrobatic.  The  acrobatic  and  gymnastic  displays  seem  to  us 
to  appeal  to  a  higher  arUstic  sense  than  any  other  part  of 
these  entertainments.  These  feats  are  certainly  marvellous ;  and 
they  appear  to  be  very  dangerous  in  some  instances.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  riskiness  greatly  increases  the  fascination  of 
these  exhibitions,  but  it  does  not  by  itself  constitute  the  charm. 
The  precision  of  every  movement,  the  accuracy  of  every  effort, 
and,  not  least,  the  splendid  muscular  development  attained  by 
many  of  those  who  take  part  in  them,  all  arrest  the  attention 
and  please  the  eye. 

The  dancing  has  a  different  kind  of  interest.  It  is  generally 
really  clever,  though  not  beautiful;  it  is  certainly  for  more 
violent  than   graceful.      The  dancers    sometimes  go  through 
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contortions  which  we  have  foaad  painfdl  to  witness,  though  we 
observed  that  most  of  the  spectators  got  from  these  exhibitions 
a  pleasure  quite  untouched  by  pain ;  and  they  always  work  very 
hard,  continuing  quick  and  difficult  movements  longer  than  we 
ima^:ined  that  exertions  so  violent  could  be  maintained. 

In  the  cheap  music-halls  men  dancers  are  very  common,  and 
quite  as  much  interest  is  taken  in  their  performances  as  in 
those  oE  the  women  dancers.  Among  the  working  classes  in 
Lancashire  clog-dandng  and  other  steps  are  much  practised ;  the 
people,  indeed,  are  nearly  as  fond  of  dandng  as  they  are  of 
music. 

A  working  lad  or  girl  who  can  dance  well  has  the  opportunity 
sometimes  of  getting  upon  the  stage.  We  have  sometimes  been 
present  at  an  entertainment  at  which  a  group  of  such  lads, 
belonging  to  the  town  in  which  they  were  performing,  have 
danced  before  their  old  friends  and  work-fellows,  by  whom  they 
were  wildly  applauded.  Dancing  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
alleys  and  courts  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Lancashire  towns, 
and  even  in  the  side  streets  turning  out  of  great  thoroughfares. 
A  crowd,  not  only  of  children,  bat  of  young  men  and  women  wiU 
gather  round  a  barrel-oigan,  and  in  a  few  moments  many  coaples 
will  have  begun  to  dance. 

The  stage  dancing  which  we  have  seen  at  the  poor  people's 
theatres  has  seemed  to  us  less  elaborate,  but^  its  usual  ugliness 
notwithstanding,  much  more  becoming  than  that  which  we  have 
watched  in  other  music-halls.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  see  as 
actor  or  actress  who  has  performed  at  one  of  the  richer  halla  give 
the  same  performance  at  one  of  the  cheaper  places  of  enter- 
tainment. A  very  instructive  lesson  may  be  learnt  by  those 
who  will  compare  the  two  audiences.  Much  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  way  in  which  any  performance  is  received,  and  it  is  no 
less  important  than  interesting  that  the  poorer  audience  will 
invariably  give  a  better,  a  sounder,  and  more  humane  interpret 
tation  to  a  dance  or  a  song  than  that  given  by  the  weU-to-do. 
The  actors  or  actresses  themselves  respond  to  the  interpretation, 
and  though  the  substance  of  their  performance  may  be  unaltered, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  aaides  for  which 
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there  is  always  plenty  of  room,  are  changed  to  suit  the  audience. 
It  can  be  Been  by  this  alteration  o£  manner — how  far  it  ia 
consciona  is  an  engaging  qaestion — that  the  performers  make  the 
same  estimate  of  the  taste  of  these  two  kinds  of  audiences  as  we 
have  ourselves  been  led  to  form. 

Let  us  try  to  express  in  a  few  words  the  general  impression 
made  on  our  mind  by  these  entertoinmentB,  which  we  have  tried 
to  describe  in  some  detail.  The  student  cannot  but  be  saddened 
by  the  consideration  that  the  working  man  baa  no  better  form 
of  indoor  public  recreation  than  this ;  he  will  feel  that  a  strain 
of  coarseness  runs  through  it  all ;  he  will  reluctantly  accept  tibe 
truth  that  great  numbers  of  people  can  find  enjoyment  in 
spectacles  which  have  little  or  no  beauty,  and  in  performances 
which  appeal  rarely  if  at  all  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
and  he  will  experience  a  carious  revulsion  of  feeling  as  he  dis- 
covers that  the  moral  sentiments  of  these  people  seem  to  receive 
an  expression,  which  to  them  at  any  rate  is  not  painfully  incon- 
gruous, in  such  performances  and  spectacles.  But  if  he  is  candid, 
we  believe  the  student  will  not  stop  at  this  point.  He  will 
notice  that  the  merriment  provided  by  these  entertainments  is 
hearty  and  unaffected;  that  the  enjoyment  is  social — it  is  shared 
among  friends  and  comrades;  that  moral  judgments,  however 
grossly  expressed,  are  yet  formed  and  expressed,  and  that  blame 
and  praise  are  awarded  to  what  is  bad  and  to  what  is  good 
unhesitatingly  and  with  almost  entire  unanimity.  If  he  looks  in 
vain  for  grace  and  charm,  he  must  not  overlook  force  and 
naturalness,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  what  may 
be  neither  charming  nor  graceful  in  his  eyes,  may  be  both  in 
the  eyes  of  less  well-edacated  spectatora  There  is  no  affectation 
here — no  pretence  of  liking  what  is  not  liked ;  and  in  this 
honesty  of  appreciation  lies  a  great  hope  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  taste.  And  he  must  recognize  this  also,  that  the 
desire  for  diversion,  for  a  stimulus  which  comes  without  taxing 
the  mind,  and  stirs  without  straining  the  feelings,  is  natural  and 
wholesome ;  and  if  he  has  any  recollection  of  his  boyhood,  if  he 
has  ever  been  a  boy,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  understemd  a 
delight  in  noise  and  rough  fisticuff  wit  for  their  own  aakes. 
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These  are  elements  in  the  whole  Bubject  of  his  study  which  he 
cannot  neglect ;  these  qualities  are  positive,  and,  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  good. 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask  what  substitnte  a  working-class 
audience,  of  the  type  which  we  have  in  view,  has  for  the  music 
hall  entertainment.  Shakespearean  drama  is  not  entirely  onin- 
telligible  to  such  people,  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen  every  night,  nor 
for  the  same  low  prices.  And  it  may  well  be  qnestioned  whether 
the  comic  opera  and  the  musical  comedy,  forms  of  entertainment 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  mth  the  well-to-do, 
represent  much  higher  artistic  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  "  artistes  " 
or  call  for  much  finer  powers  of  sesthetic  appreciation  on  that 
of  the  spectators,  than  those  of  the  performers  in  cheap  mosic- 
halls  or  the  people  before  whom  they  play.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  cheap  music-halls  give  an  entertainment  which 
appears  to  be  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  higher-priced 
theatres  of  varietiea'  The  pantomime  can  hardly  be  said  to 
provide  a  nobler  kind  of  amusement 

But  one  more  comparison  must  be  made :  the  cheap  music- 
halls  are  strong  rivals  of  the  public-house  sing-songs,  which 
they  tend  to  supersede.  For  these  sing-songs  a  special  room  is 
generally  provided  in  public-houses  which  have  a  music  license, 
and  admission  is  free;  but  every  one  is  expected  to  drink, 
and  often  solicited  to  drink.  In  the  music-hall,  even  if  there 
is  a  license  for  intoxicating  drinks  (which  is  not  always  the 
case)  there  is  none  of  this  solicitation,  A  man  may  drink  or 
not  as  he  pleases,  and  as  much  or  aa  little  as  he  chooses.  The 
sing-songs  are  dangerous,  at  best ;  and  they  are  particulariy 
dangerous  for  the  young  men  and  the  girls,  often  in  their  teens, 
who  are  to  be  found  with  the  older  people  attending  them. 
Some  of  the  public-houses  in  which  sing-songs  are  held  may 
be  less  strictly  managed  than  they  should  be ;  there  are  those 
who  have  their  suspicions  on  this  matter — a  subject  into  which 
we  are  not  prepared  now  to  enter,  and  of  which  we  shall 
not  hazard  an  opinion.  But  this  we  can  say,  that,  let  the 
houses  be  as  well  conducted  as  possible,  the  sing-song,  and  the 
drinking  which  goes  on  during  it,  are  sources  of  grave  danger 
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to  the  youDg.  It  is  not  perhaps  widely  known  that  port  wine 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  teetotal  drink,  and  is  taken  by 
those  who  would,  on  the  ground  of  being  total  abstainers,  refoBe 
beer.  The  youths  are  inflamed,  and  the  fprls  stupefied  or  made 
hilarious  with  these  **  teetotal "  beverages,  which  they  have 
taken  in  entirely  respectable  and  orderly  houses.  The  houses 
remain  orderly  and  respectable ;  the  young  people  leave  them 
with  sufficient  propriety :  but  do  they  continue  to  be  respectable 
and  orderly  ? 

It  is  not  the  least  imp(»iant  thing  to  be  stud  ia  favour  of 
cheap  music-halls,  that  they  lessen  the  attractions  of  (he  sing- 
songs. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  thinking  of  another  kind  of  entertainment, 
but  his  words,  with  which  we  shall  conclude,  may  be  applied, 
we  think,  not  unfitly  to  our  subject.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Sir  Adam 
Fergnsson,  "  I  am  a  great  friend  to  public  amusements,  for  they 
keep  people  from  vice." 

C.  E.  B.  RnssBLL, 
E.  T.  Oampaghac. 
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A  SIGNIFIOANT  CHAPTER 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  CURRENCY. 

iHEBE  are  few  passages  in  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  history 
that  continue  to  be  read  with  as  much  general  appreciation 
as  his  account  of  the  recoinage  of  1695-1700,  the  causes  that 
led  up  to  it,  and  the  effects  that  followed. 

"When  the  grent  iiiHtrument  of  exchange  became  thoroaghl;  de- 
ranged," lie  aaja, "  all  trade,  all  industry,  were  emitten  ae  with  a  palsy. 
Tbe  evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  by  almost 
every  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  threshing-floor,  by  the  anvil  and 
by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
mine.  Nothing  conld  be  purchased  without  a  dispute.  Over  every 
counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to  night.  .  .  .  The  simple 
and  the  careless  were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose 
demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank.  .  .  .  The 
ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one  class 
which  would  give  money  only  by  tale  and  another  which  would  take 
it  only  by  weight." ' 

In  describing  the  remedial  measures  finally  adopted,  he  dwells 
with  eloquence  on  the  combination  of  speculative  and  of  prac- 
tical abilities  to  be  found  in  the  alliance  between  Somers  and 
Montague  on  the  one  hand,  and  Locke  and  Newton  on  the  other, 
"the  men  to  whom  England  owed  the  restoration  of  her  cur- 
rency, and  the  long  series  of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from 
that  restoration." 

It  is  very  true  that,  after  the  great  recoinage  of  the  silver  at 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  country  was  blest  for 
many  years  with  a  complete  immunity  from  monetary  troubles. 
Indeed,  troubles  springing  from  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
have  never  since,  in  England,  been  of  a  serious  character.    At 

'  Sittory  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  628. 
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the  same  time,  this  fact  ha3  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
another,  and  surely  a  very  singular  one, — the  fact  that  the 
restoration,  aa  regarded  the  character  of  the  silver  circulation 
itself,  was  of  the  moat  transient  character.  The  recoinage  had 
hardly  been  completed  before  the  new  full-weighted  silver  coin 
b^an  to  leave  the  country  again  in  a  steady  and  unceasing 
stream.  Eighteen  years  after  its  completion  the  average  weight 
of  the  silver  was  probably  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as 
much  below  its  standard  weight  as  it  had  been  before  the 
recoinage  was  begun. 

"  Id  the  reign  of  King  William,"  remarks  Lord  Liverpool,  "  when 
the  silver  coios  were  so  very  detioient,  Mr.  Locke  had  said, '  It  is  no 
wonder  if  the  price  and  value  of  things  be  confounded  and  uncertain 
when  the  measnre  itself  is  lost.'  To  restore  tliJa  measure  the  public 
liad  expended  £2,700,000.  But  notwithstanding  so  great  an  expense, 
this  measure  of  property,  in  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years,  was  a 
second  time  lost,  and  had  no  existence,  unless  it  had  passed  into  the 
gold  coin." ' 

Speaking  of  the  earlier  period,  Uacaulay  says — 

"At  length,  in  the  antumn  of  1695,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the 
country  possessed,  for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of  the  value  of 
commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what  was  called  a 
shiliing  was  really  tenpence,  sixpence,  or  a  groat.  The  resnlta  of 
some  experiments  which  were  tried  at  that  time  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. .  .  .  Three  emiuent  London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send 
a  hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance. 
Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred 
ounces.  The  actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
ounces."  * 

That,  no  doubt,  was  deplorable  enough.  The  strange  thing 
was,  however,  that  similar  experiments  made  l^  Sir  James 
Stewart  and  Harris,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Eaaay  on 
Covaa,  years  after  the  restoration,  and  while  monetary  prosperity 
still  ruled,  yielded  a  result  hardly  less  unsatisfactory  as  regarded 
the  weight  of  the  silver.  At  this  latter  period,  however,  no  one 
it  seemed,  except  Stewart  and  Harris  themselves,  and  a  few 

'  OotJM  of  the  Realm,  p.  80. 

•  Sittwg  of  England,  tol,  it.,  p.  62a 
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other  specialist,  cared  very  much  whether  the  silver  waa  up 
to  its  standard  weight  op  not  Business  of  all  sorts  apparently 
went  on  qaite  as  smoothly  with  the  light  silver  as  it  ever  had 
gone  with  the  full-weighted  The  foreign  exchanges  were 
entirely  unaffected  by  its  depreciation.  In  William  III.'b  wars, 
English  money  could  only  be  laid  down  in  Holland  at  a  loss 
of  four  shillings  at  least  in  every  pound  sterling.  In  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  though  the  silver  was  in  no  better  a  condition, 
funds  in  any  quantity  could  be  transoiitted  to  the  Continent 
without  the  loss  of  sixpence  in  exchange. 

If  these  facts  were  liud  before  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  he  would  probably  say  at  once,  "The 
explanation  must  be  that,  in  the  mean  time,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  to  reduce  silver  to  the 
status  of  token  money."  We  know,  however,  of  course,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened.  There  was,  indeed,  no  one 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet  at  that  time  who  knew  how  to 
"  adopt  a  gold  standard,"  and  how  to  reduce  silver  to  the  status 
of  token  money.  These  things  seem  simple  enough  now ;  they 
were  undiscovered  secrets  then.  So  far,  indeed,  was  it  from 
being  the  case  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  change  the 
basis  of  our  monetary  system  from  silver  to  gold  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  clearest-headed  observers  of  that 
epoch  were,  one  and  all,  of  opinion  that  no  change  had  taken 
place.  They  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  silver  was  still,  as  it 
always  had  been,  the  standard  metal  of  Englejid.  Sir  James 
Stewart  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  univeraally  understood  that 
"  silver  is  the  standard  and  the  ruling  metal."  ^  Hanis  and 
Adam  Smith  are  of  the  same  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  all 
these  writers  admit  and  recognize  facts  which,  we  might  have 
thought,  would  have  led  them  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Stewart,  in  one  passage,  explicitly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
shillings  and  sixpences  had  become  nothing  else  but  tokens. 
Adam  Smith  very  significantly  observes,  with  regard  to  the 
recoin^e  of  the  gold  in  177V  that  it  bad  raised  not  only  the 

'  PHiudpla  of  Political  Economy,  voL  v,  p.  287. 
*  Wetdth  o/Nationi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  t.,  p.  55. 
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value  of  the  guineas,  but  also,  in  the  s&me  proportion,  that  of 
the  silver  coinage  as  well  The  silver  coins,  as  he  remarks, 
though  much  below  their  intrinsic  weight,  were  "  held  up  "  in 
value  by  the  gold.  In  substance,  undoubtedly,  he  saw  that  the 
gold  was  already  the  metal  regulateur,  or,  as  we  should  say 
nowadays,  was  the  standard.  Still,  he  not  only  explicitly  says 
that  silver  was  the  standard,  bat  he  always  treats  it  as  the 
standard  in  all  his  calculations  with  regard  to  the  Suctuations 
of  prices. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  take  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the 
state  of  things  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  without 
recognizing  that  the  gold  standard  existed  there  then  just  as  it 
does  now.  The  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  silver,  when  Lord  Liverpool  wrote,'  had 
already  become  a  thing  of  the  remote  past.  For  very  many 
years  the  exchanges  hiid  fluctuated  only  in  conformity  with  the 
condition  of  the  gold  coinage,  or  with  that  of  the  balance  of 
trade.  The  mint  price  of  gold,  too,  had  remained,  for  very  many 
years,  at  the  unvarying  figure  of  £3  17«.  10^  as  at  present, 
while  the  price  of  silver  bullion  fluctuated  at  any  rate  as  notice- 
ably as  it  did  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  centuiy.  Every  one 
of  the  conditions  which  we  now  regard  as  characteristic  of  the 
gold  standard  was  then  already  present.  Amid  much  that  is 
uncertain  and  obscure,  there  are  two  facts  that  stand  out  clear 
and  unmistakable.  First,  there  ia  the  fact  that,  by  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  by  1720,  the  transition  of 
standard  had  taken  place;  secondly,  that  it  had  taken  place 
without  any  action,  or,  indeed,  any  thought  of  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  about ;  that 
it  had  come  about,  indeed,  in  the  teeth  of  statutes  that  made 
both  gold  and  silver  equally  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  that 
opened  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  both. 

When  a  nation  such  as  Japan,  let  us  say,  decides  upon  the 

adoption  of  the  gold  standard  nowadays,  it  has  a  plain  course 

before  it.    After  fixing  a  ratio  at  which  the  coins  of  the  two 

metals  shall  circulate  together,  it  closes  its  mints  to  the  free 

'  Coini  of  the  Realm,  p.  141. 
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coinage  of  silver,  leaving  them  open  to  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  only.  At  the  same  time,  it  probably  will  take  the  pre- 
caution of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  to  some- 
thing below  the  figure  which  would  correspond  with  their 
intrinsic  valne  in  gold,  lest  a  rise  in  silver  should  cause  them  to 
be  exported.  That  done,  the  gold  standard  may  be  said  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  all  this  was  practically 
accomplished  for  us  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
a  purely  natural  process.  What  happened,  to  trace  the  course 
of  events  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in  detail,  was  this.  First, 
in  fixing  the  rates  between  gold  and  silver,  in  1717,  a  valuation 
was  adopted,  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  recommendation,  that  was 
very  slightly  more  favourable  to  gold  and  less  favourable  to 
silver  than  that  ruling  at  the  time  in  Fraoce,  and  Holland,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Continent.  Theoretically  the  aim  was  to 
fix  such  a  rate  as  would  prevent  the  export  of  either  metal; 
there  was,  however,  as  the  wording  of  Newton's  report  showe,^ 
a  greater  dread  of  making  a  mistake  which  would  lead  to  the 
export  of  gold  than  there  was  of  making  a  mistake  which  would 
lead  to  the  export  of  silver.  The  result  was  that,  to  the  close  of 
the  century,  practically  no  fresh  silver  was  brought  to  the 
English  mints  to  be  coined.  The  mints  were  thus  indeed  closed 
to  silver  as  eSectually  as  if  they  had  been  closed  by  statute. 
We  have  thus  condition  number  one  of  the  modem  gold  standard, 
the  closure  of  the  mints  to  silver,  fulfilled.  In  the  second  place, 
immediately  after  the  recoinage  of  1695-1700  all  the  heavier  coins 
wer^  owing  also  to  the  under-valuation  of  silver,  at  once  picked 
out,  melted  down,  and  exported.  What  were  left  were  very  shortly 
sufiiciently  depreciated  by  loss  of  weight  to  be,  at  any  rate,  not 
more  valuable  intrinsically  than  they  were  nominally ;  otherwise 
they  too  would  have  gone  to  the  melting-pot  As  time  went 
on,  of  coarse,  they  continued  to  suffer  from  wear  and  tear  till, 
in  the  end,  they  were  found  to  have  lost  from  a  third  to  s  half 
of  their  weight  They  thus  came  to  fulfil  the  second  of  the 
conditions  of  a  gold  standard  mentioned  above — tliat  is,  the 
condition  that  the  subsidiary  coinage  should  contain  less  metal 
'  See  Cuitu  nftiit  Btolm,  p.  83. 
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than  that  which  corresponOs  to  ita  nominal  value.  We  see, 
then,  how  it  was  that,  when  the  formal  establiahment  of  our 
monetaiy  system  on  a  gold  basis  in  181G  was  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  Lord  Liverpool's  recommendations,  all  that  the 
legislature  had  to  do,  in  regard  to  fresh  issues  of  money,  was  to 
continue  the  atatua  quo,  to  imitate  the  conditions  that  nature 
had  already  brought  into  being. 

The  significance  of  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  currency — 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Shaw  passes  over  in  silence ' — lies  in  this, 
that  it  brings  us  in  contact,  as  regards  changes  of  monetary 
standard,  with  the  great  conception  of  Evolution.  la  regard  to 
every  other  social  and  political  institution  the  conception  of 
Evolution  has  fairly  taken  possession  of  the  field.  In  regard  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  money — at  any  rate  of 
modem  money — its  influence  has,  so  far,  not  been  conspicuous. 
When  we  see  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  English  consti- 
tution copied,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  every  European 
State  now,  as  it  gains  its  liberties,  we  are  driven  to  ask  :  Who 
was  originally  its  contriver  ?  what  far  wiser  Washington  are  we 
to  honour  as  one  of  mankind's  most  illustrious  benefactors  ? 
There  are  many  great  names,  indeed,  connected  with  the  progress 
of  English  political  institutions,  but  their  greatness  did  not  lie 
in  planning  systems  of  government  for  future  ages,  but  in 
maintaining  and  broadening,  for  the  most  part  but  slightly,  the 
popular  rights  they  found  in  existence.  The  very  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  great  model  of  all  the  representative 
assemblies  that  the  world  has  since  seen,  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
If  Simon  de  Montfort  planted  the  germ  from  which  it  sprang, 
it  is  the  force  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  rather  than  any  far-sighted  wisdom  on  Ma  part,  that  we 
have  to  thank  for  it.  We  shonld  find  it,  indeed,  about  as 
difficult  to  decide  to  what  English  statesman  the  chief  merit 
in  connection  with  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the 

'  The  period  interrening  between  the  date  of  the  fixing  of  the  goinea  at  21«. 
(1717)  and  the  act  of  1816  u  covered,  in  Shaw's  History  <^  Oarrmey,  by  pp. 
231-245.  Mr.  Shaw  dwelk  much  on  the  depredated  condition  of  the  silTer  coin, 
but  Kems  quite  unoonadous  that  it  had  already  aulwidad  into  token  money,  and 
that  a  traoBitioQ  of  standard  had  reall;  taken  place. 
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coDstitntioD  IB  due,  as  we  should  to  decide  to  which  of  the 
pTimates,  or  of  the  prehistoric  men,  we  owe  the  development  of 
the  first  germs  of  the  moral  faculty. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  money,  our  immunity 
from  currency  troubles  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
may  indeed  claim  to  be  an  achievement  of  practical  ability 
beyond  that  of  Somers  or  Montague,  and  of  speculative  genius 
beyond  that  of  Locke  of  Newton.  But  if  we  are  asked  in  whom 
did  this  ability  and  this  genius  reside,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer.  In  describing  the  origin  of  cabinet  government 
in  England,  Mr.  Bagehot  says  "  we  blundered  into  it"  It  might 
be  said  of  the  gold  standard,  in  a  similar  manner,  that  we 
blundered  into  it ;  the  disastrous  state  of  the  depreciated  silver 
being  itaelf  converted  by  an  apparent  accident  into  an  essential 
feature  of  the  new  system.  It  would  perhaps  be  truer,  however, 
to  say  that,  as  the  genius  of  the  English  nation  in  the  political 
sphere,  unaided  altogether  by  theory,  had  evolved  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet,  to  be  copied,  when  time  was  ripe,  by 
the  rest  of  civilized  Europe ;  so,  in  the  monetary  sphere,  it 
evolved  the  system  under  which,  in  the  world  of  to-day,  the 
standard  can  remain  one  and  uniform,  while  the  currency,  as  far 
as  sabetance  goes,  can  be  as  complex  as  that  of  the  United 
States  is  now. 

WiLUAM   WaRBAND  CiBLILE. 
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POVERTY  AND  THE  POOR  LAW. 

TN  adding  another  paper  to  the  discussion  of  poor-law 
-'-  administration  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  pages  of 
the  Econoraic  Review,  I  shall  not  marshal  any  more  statistics, 
of  which  its  readers  may  have  had  enough,  but  briefly  con- 
sider the  question  on  general  grounds,  and  from  one  or  two 
points  of  view  which  I  think  are  not  often  sufficiently  brought 
into  prominence. 

We  all  recognize  a  very  large  increase,  in  the  present  day,  of 
State  action;  many  things  are  now  done  by  the  State  or  by 
municipalities  which,  not  very  long  ago,  were  left  to  individual 
enterprise,  or  not  done  at  all.  Most  of  us,  except  the  rabid 
theoretical  individualist,  have  come  to  welcome  this  change  as 
on  the  whole  tending  to  the  well-being  of  the  community ;  but 
the  State  and  the  municipality  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  of 
the  division  o£  labour — that  is,  to  the  fact  that  some  things  are 
best  done  by  one  set  of  persons  or  by  one  oi^anization,  and 
some  by  other  persons  or  another  organization.  This  is  the 
practical  and  reasonable  test  of  State  action :  Is  the  given  thing 
— postal  service,  water-supply,  road-making,  what  not — ^best 
done  by  the  State,  or  by  individual  enterprise  ?  This  brings  us 
to  the  question.  Are  the  poor  best  relieved  by  the  State,  or 
otherwise  ? 

Now,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  generalize,  though  I  would  guard 
myself  against  being  supposed  to  assume  that  the  generalizatioa 
holds  absolutely,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  State  can,  beneficially 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  provide  for  such  mechanical, 
material,  and  constant  needs  of  the  public  as  those  instanced 
above — wants  that  will  always  exist  in  a  healthy  community, 
and  that  we  should  wish  to  see  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
One  can  include  free  education  in  this  genendization :  the  supply 
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of  children  is  constant — we  do  not  wiah  it  otherwise, — and  the 
amount  of  education  they  should  receive  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  decreasing  quantity.  The  State  seems  fitted  to  deal  with 
the  inevitable  also,  under  which  head  the  criminal,  of  course, 
occurs  to  one's  mind.  There  are  other  reasons  for  the  State 
dealing  with  these ;  and  the  action  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
in  their  r^ard,  rather  than  individuals  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  to  repress  crime,  is  too  elementary  a  point  in  political 
science  to  need  illustration. 

But  this  brings  me,  in  enforcing  this  generalization,  to  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  as  regards  poverty.  Is  the  State  the  best 
agent  to  deal  with  poverty  in  all  its  branches  ?  The  State  is  best 
fitted  to  deal  with  criminals,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  criminals ;  but  is  the  State  the  agent  most  likely 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  poverty  ?  The  State  may  be 
said  honestly  to  have  tried  lo  do  it  by  the  cruel  and  repressive 
measures  found  in  old  days  on  its  statute-book;  and  such 
repression,  we  know,  failed  signally.  It  tried  again  by  the 
enlightened  measure  of  poor-law  reform  in  1834,  which  was 
simply  and  solely  a  restriction  of  its  own  action  in  dealing  with 
poverty,  the  cutting  off  one  whole  class  of  poor  persons  from 
State  relief;  and  it  succeeded  notably  in  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  pauperism,  and,  quite  truly,  of  actual  poverty,  simply 
by  not  dealing  with  it  itself  directly. 

With  poverty,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  State  may  or  may 
not  be  the  right  agent  to  deal  with  it,  according  to  what  section 
of  the  poor  is  contemplated.  I  would  here  again  use  a  term 
which  I  cannot  but  think  may  represent  a  true  principle.  The 
State  may  beneficially  deal  with  the  poverty  that  is  ineviiahle 
— inevitable,  at  any  rate,  for  practical  purposes  of  action  under 
conditions  likely,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  still  to  last  an  indefinite 
time.  By  inevitable,  I  meui  poverty  caused  by  sickness,  death, 
and,  alas  I  as  it  is  so  largely,  by  sin  and  vice.  The  State,  by 
providing  for  the  sick  in  well-appointed  infirmaries,  for  orphans 
in  good  schools  or  homes,  for  the  vicious  and  reckless  in  well- 
disdplined    and    not  too   comfortable  workhouses,  cannot,  I 
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believe,  in  any  Beose  be  said  to  mcraase  the  number  of  such,  or 
to  tend  by  its  action  to  do  otherwise  tfaaxt  to  diminish  poverty. 

After  this  we  come  to  the  debatable  ground.  Outside  these 
there  are  other  poor  persons  for  whom  relief  is  demanded  in 
other  forms — out-relief,  as  generally  understood.  Now,  does  the 
action  of  the  State  in  giving  these  persons  relief  tend  to  increase 
or,  we  will  say,  to  keep  up,  their  numbers ;  or  does  it  tend  to 
reduce  them,  that  is  to  destroy  poverty  ? — an  end,  I  need  not  stop 
to  explain,  as  beneficial  to  the  individuals  themselves  as  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

A  great  deal  of  the  argument,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  question,  seems  to  me  to  turn  upon 
this  point — is  our  recognized  aim  to  do  away  with  poverty,  or 
to  retain  it  ?  We  are  dealing  in  this  section  of  the  poor  with 
persons  whom  the  inevitable  has  not  got  firmly  in  its  grasp, 
with  persons  whose  condition  is  variable,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  human  beings  moulded  and  influenced  by  the  laws  which 
they  encounter,  and  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  of  action 
one  way  or  the  other.  Towards  such  a  morally  floating  popu- 
lation I  believe  the  necessarily  formal  action  of  State  aid  to  be 
bad,  to  tend  to  keep  them  in  their  dependent  and  unprogressive 
condition ;  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  out- 
relief  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves. 

What  do  we  wish  for  the  poor  ?  What  ought  to  be  the  goal 
we  have  in  view  concerning  them  at  this  present  stage  in  the 
development  of  our  country — a  stage,  not  of  retrogresaon, 
not  of  stagnation,  but  of  improved  conditions  of  life  among  the 
working  classes,  of  increased  commercial  wealth,  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  rise  in  wages  ?  Is  this  the  moment  which  should 
be  chosen  to  rivet  upon  the  ablebodied  widow,  the  temporarily 
sick,  and  the  aged  workman,  dependence  upon  the  poor  law  for 
support  ?  If  it  is  certEun  that  such  persons  will  receive  fairly 
liberal  relief  from  the  State  for  the  asking,  is  it  likely  that  their 
present  condition  will  improve,  either  as  regards  independence, 
forethought,  and  carefulness,  or  as  regards  wages  ?  By  the 
restriction  of  outdoor  relief  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  of 
giving  another  lift  up  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  such  as  was 
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given  in  1834  by  the  abolition  of  the  same  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  ;  and  this  opportnmty  will  be  lost  if  the  opposite  policy 
of  more  liberal  out-relief ,  as  now  frequently  advocated,  be  adopted. 
The  point  of  agreement  between  the  two  schools  is  that  both 
desire  and  demand  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  stratum  of 
the  working-class  population  should  be  raised ;  the  difference  of 
optnioa  aiises  over  the  method  by  which  this  aim  can  he 
attained.  Can  it  be  brought  about  by  more  liberal  direct 
relief — by  the  poor  law  providing  pleasant  cottage  homes  and 
adequate  pensions  for  the  old  and  inGnu  f  Or  can  it  only 
be  done  by  encouragement  to  thrift  through  Benefit  societies 
and  provident  medical  dispensaries ;  by  encouragement  to  energy 
and  industiy  on  the  part  of  the  ablebodied  widow ;  above  all, 
by  a  policy  which  shall  tend  to  increase  wages  ?  A  wage-earner 
should  be  able  to  go  to  his  employer  and  say,  "  My  wages  must  he 
of  this  amount  because  I  have  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old 
aga"  As  long  as  the  employer  knows  these  are  provided  for,  not 
by  the  man  himself,  but  by  the  poor  law,  he  calculates  his 
wages-bill  accordingly.  Instead  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  it  is  impossible  that  the  granting  of  relief  by  boards  of 
guardians  can  do  more  than  keep  them  from  starvation,  make 
them  a  little  bit  more  comfortable  at  the  moment,  while  at  the 
same  time  permanently  fixing  tiieir  condition  at  t^e  same  level 
as  at  present.  Of  course,  if  one  ^ves  up  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment' if  ^°^  ^ys  the  poor  will  always  be  as  poor  as  now,  then 
the  argument  drops,  and  one  would  as  willingly  give  out-relief 
as  not ;  but  this  represents  a  policy  of  hopelessness,  and  should 
he  T&eogoized  as  such.  I  would  urge  another  consideration : 
does  not  the  superior  working  man,  the  decent  middle-class 
man,  believe  in  independence  in  itself  as  a  good  1  Would  he 
for  himself  wish  to  receive  for  his  work  a  minimum  payment, 
and  the  support  necessary  in  his  time  of  decay  from  the  poor 
law  ?  Why  should  we  wish  for  the  poor  what  we  should  actively 
repudiate  for  ourselves  7  Why  should  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  independence,  and  yet  not  care  for  the  poor  man  to  be 
independent  ?  This  savours  of  a  time  we  have  outgrown,  when 
the  poor    were    looked    upon    as    a  caste    existing    for    the 
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conTenieQce  of  tiie  better  off;  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  a  demo- 
cratic age,  boastful  of  its  equality:  all  that  I  consider  good 
for  myself  I  wish  the  poorest  to  have. 

This  may  seem  all  very  utopiem,  and  be  smiled  at  as  unpractical. 
If  we  were  living  in  a  time  of  decline  in  wealth,  in  national 
physical  health,  in  education,  it  might  be  justly  so  considered ; 
but  the  reverse  is  our  condition.  Shall  we  lose  the  opportunity, 
hy  curtailing  out-relief,  of  saying  to  the  poor,  "  Now  is  ihe  time 
for  another  step  upward :  wealth  is  increasing,  you  mustdemand  - 
your  share  of  it  in  increased  wages ;  healthiness  of  life  is  more 
possible,  and  yon  should  need  less  medical  relief,  and  support  more 
easily  provident  societies ;  you  are  better  educated,  this  should 
tend  to  the  possibility  of  more  foretJiought  and  intelligent  thnft"  1 
Practically  no  one  imagines  that  out-relief  can  be  refused  at 
once  and  absolutely  throughout  the  country;  all  I  contend  for 
is,  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  the  movement 
towards  its  gradual  extincti<m,  and  therefore  to  a  gradual  raising 
of  the  status  of  the  poor,  should  not  be  arrested  by  an  unwise 
sentimental  recoil  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  the  aim  in 
poor-law  administration  should  be  to  free  the  poor  from  the 
necessity  of  relying  upon  it,  not  to  make  it  a  permanent  quota 
in  their  calciilated  means  of  livelihood.  The  poor  law  is,  I 
conceive,  only  adapted  to  deal  beneficially  with  the  residuum 
(I  use  the  word  advisedly),  apart  of  course  from  its  action  in 
sick  infirmaries  and  aa  regards  children ;  there  will  long  remain 
the  drunken,  the  idle,  the  vicious,  for  whom  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  poor  law  are  necessary  and  salutejy.  For  others,  the 
aim  of  poor-law  reformers  has  been  that  they  should  be  thrown 
back  upon  their  own  exertions  if  ablebodied,  on  increased  wages, 
on  improved  material  surroundings,  brought  about  perhaps  by 
municipal  action  by  which  their  working  powers  may  be  safe- 
guarded ;  on  the  gentle  charity  of  neighbours  if  weakly ;  and  on 
their  own  thrift,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  children,  if  aged. 
And  poor-law  reformers  claim  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  repres^it  a  distinct  step  upwards  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  that  the  abolition  of  out-relief  would  be  a  most 
>  powerful  factor  in  bringing  it  about. 
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The  mode  of  action  by  which  oat-relief  has  been  abolished  by 
aome  boards  of  guardians  has  been  often  described.  In  touch 
with  the  board  there  is  some  organized  form  of  charity  in  the 
shape  of  pensions  or  almshouses,  and  some  kind  of  labour 
bureaux  for  ablebodied  widows,  while  to  leave  them  free  to 
work  if  the  family  be  large,  one  or  two  or  more  children  are 
educated  in  schools  or  homes ;  such  agencies  grow  and  flourish 
where  there  is  intelligent  interest  in  the  administration  of  poor 
relief.  We  know  that  the  chief  difficulty  may  arise  within  rural 
unions,  though  we  also  know  that  within  one  such  the  greatest 
success  in  the  policy  of  abolition  has  been  demonstrated.  In  rural 
unions,  no  doubt,  the  withdrawal  of  out-relief  would  have  to  be 
veiy  gradual  to  prevent  hardships  occurring :  bat  it  is  amongst 
our  agricultural  poor  that  we  more  especially  desire  improve- 
ment; and  the  answer  to  the  difficulties  advanced  is  more  loTid 
for  the  agricultural  labourer.  If  a  restriction  of  out-relief  meant, 
as  I  believe  it  would  mean,  a  great  impetus  given  to  arrange- 
ments for  his  obtaining  allotments,  better  gardens,  and  small 
holdings,  who  would  not  welcome  it  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  Ukely 
that  the  conscience  of  landowner  and  farmer,  or,  if  it  is  better  to 
say  it,  their  practical  sense  of  the  possible,  would  be  stimulated 
if  they  knew  that  the  meagre  wages  they  offer  to  the  respectable 
labourer  were  so  longer  subsidized  in  old  age  by  the  doles  of 
the  poor  law  ?  There  is  conscience  enough  left  amongst  them 
for  them  to  say,  "  In  that  case  I  suppose  we  most  do  something 
for  him ! "  And  the  land — the  sjlotment,  and  the  garden — is  a 
resource  of  the  greatest  valae  to  the  old :  a  man  works  on  his 
own  bit  of  land  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  command  wages 
from  an  employer. 

Lastly,  we  all  recc^;aize  many  ejid  many  good  qualities 
amongst  our  poor.  We  may  say  of  them,  if  we  like,  as  our 
newspaper  correspondents  have  been  saying  day  by  day  lately 
of  Tommy  Atkins,  their  military  representative,  that  they  are 
the  finest  people  in  the  world ;  but  even  morally  we  should  like 
to  help  them  to  improve  where  they  fail — and  they  have  their 
fiulings.  It  is  andeniable  that  the  poor  of  foreign  nations  are 
more  thrifty,  and  accept  the  care   of  their  aged   relatives  as 
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a  matter  of  course — rather,  one  may  say,  as  a  sacred  daty. 
Should  we  be  doing  ottr  poor  an  iiyiiry  if  the  administration 
of  our  poor  law  tended  to  foster  these  two  virtues,  thrift  and 
filial  piety,  instead  of,  as  now,  often  disconraging  them  ? 

These  are  the  general  reasons  on  which  the  abolition  of  oat- 
relief  is  advocated.  The  actuating  motive  of  its  advocates  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  tiie  poor.  The  only  plausible  practical 
argument  on  the  other  side  appears  to  be  that  the  deserving 
poor  can  be  granted  out-door  relief  without  the  demoralizing 
effects  which  have  been  insisted  <m — that  to  the  indostrioos  and 
careful  only  should  such  relief  be  given.  To  which  the  answer 
is,  that  practically  boards  of  gnardians  are  bodies  by  whom  the 
distinguishing  of  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy  is  not  possible. 
Unwieldy  in  size  themselves,  made  up  of  varying  material, 
pressed  in  large  unions  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  applicants, 
any  one  who  ha^  watched  the  action  of  boards  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  discriminate  accurately 
and  justly.  How  painful  and  degrading  a  process  it  is  for  the 
respectable  poor  to  pass  by  scores  before  a  board,  tuid  to  have 
thrown  down  to  them  miserably  small  and  inadequate  doles  of 
half-crowns  or  crowns  by  way  of  pension,  can  only  be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  large  urban  or 
rural  unions. 

The  only  entirely  valid  arguments  on  the  oppodte  side  that 
I  know  are : — 

(1)  That  of  hopelessness — "It  is  impossible  to  abolish  out- 
relief." 

(2)  That  of  the  theoretical  socialist — "  The  State  ought  to 
keep  people," 

(3)  A  curious  one,  held  by  some  individuals  of  the  superior 
working  class — "  We  avowedly  wish  to  do  away  with  all  personal 
charity;  we  wish  to  substitute  State  action  for  charity;  we  con- 
sider a  man  degraded  if  he  takes  help  from  his  fellow."  This 
goes  farther  than  the  speakers  contemplate;  it  cuts  into  the 
roots  of  our  human  existence  and  withers  them,  for  ve  live  by 
love  and  law,  and  not  by  law  without  love. 

C.   M.  TOTNBEB. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 
FROM  THE  WORKMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

T  OOKINO  backward  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy,  I  hava 
^  some  very  vivid  recollections  of  that  period  branded  upon 
my  memory,  as  it  were  with  a  red-hot  iron.  I  was  bom  in  a 
Yorkshire  village,  which  at  iioA  time  was  of  considerable 
importance  as  an  industrial  centre.  Within  my  own  memory, 
almost  every  house  in  the  village  was  a  workshop ;  and  within 
the  memory  of  some  who  are  still  alive,  the  vicarage  was  no 
exception,  for  the  vicar's  daughter  had  to  supplement  the  small 
stipend  which  her  father  received  by  her  own  eamings  as  a 
hand-loom  weaver,  and  his  sermons  were  composed  to  the  tune 
of  the  shuttle. 

There  were  no  parlours  or  spare  rooms  in  those  days.  Each 
house  had  a  remarkable  number  of  windows,  but  every  bit  o£ 
available  light  was  utilized  for  a  pair  of  hand-looms  (a  "  pair  "  of 
hand-looms  simply  means  one  loom).  The  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion was  in  the  garret,  with  nothbg  but  the  grey  slate  between 
the  bed  and  the  sky ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  often 
in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  one  could  lie  in  bed  and 
watch  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  with  not  even  a  sheet  of  glass 
to  obstruct  the  view ;  while,  daring  the  winter  months,  one  would 
often  find  a  drift  of  snow  on  the  bed-coverlet.  We  sometimes 
hear  people  talk  about  the  good  old  days.  But  though  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  people  were  not  fairly  happy  in  those  days, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  we  could  have  seen  a  glimpse 
of  the  future,  our  lot  in  life  might  have  seemed  more  bitter. 

However,  I  have,  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  harrowing 
detcols  involved  in  a  transitional  period.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  state  what,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  gains  and  losses 
resulting  from  the  change.    In  the  first  place,  when  the  change 
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was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  earnings  of  the  working-classea 
had  considerably  improved,  bat  their  general  position  had  become 
more  servile.  Under  the  old  methods  of  industry  the  workman 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  master,  in  Uie  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term  under  tiie  factory  system.  In  those  days 
labour  was  given  out  on  commission.  The  workman  never  saw 
his  master  from  the  day  when  he  received  his  materials  and 
instructions,  to  the  day  when  the  work  was  presented  for 
approval  and  payment.  No  time  limit  was  enforced ;  the  work 
might  be  done  in  a  week,  or,  if  more  convenient,  in  a  fortnight. 
This  method  of  employment  had  a  peculiar  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  factory  system :  the  weak  and  (he  strong,  the 
slow  and  the  quick,  enjoyed  equal  chances  of  obtaining  work. 
Unless  pressed  for  a  quick  delivery  of  his  goods,  the  master  had 
no  incentive  to  drive  his  men  too  hard ;  while,  if  he  wished  to 
increase  his  business,  it  was  easy  enough  to  put  out  additional 
work.  And  as  each  workman  owned  his  own  tools,  it  made  no 
difference  to  the  master  how  many  days  or  weeks  were  spent 
upon  the  job.  But  when  the  implements  of  labour  became  the 
property  of  the  employer,  the  position  of  the  worker  was  com- 
pletely changed.  The  master  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
amount  paid  in  wages,  but  also  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  plant  and  machinery,  which  varied  in  proportion  tu 
the  efficiency  of  his  workmen.  Thus  was  introduced  the  grind- 
ing jtolicy  which  drives  the  less  active  and  capable  men  out  of 
their  trade,  and  forces  them  into  the  lower  grades  of  industiy,  or, 
at  the  worst,  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  incurred  a  serious  moral  loss  in 
regard  to  the  influences  of  home  life  upon  the  young,  for  which 
our  educationalists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  providing  a  remedy. 
Under  the  old  methods  of  production,  a  boy  or  girl  was  daily, 
almost  hourly  under  the  eye  of  parents,  and  even  the  worst 
parents  are  much  more  careful  about  moral  contagion  for  their 
children  than  most  strangers;  but  in  the  modem  factory 
children  are  placed  under  the  worst  kind  of  influence,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  parental  authority  and  respect  for  parents 
grow  less  and  less.     It  is   sad   to  think   that  most  of  our 
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educational  efforts  have  been  in  the  direction  of  making  men  and 
women  more  efficient  machines,  rather  than  responsible  moral 
agents.  "  Morals  and  manners  are  not  in  the  code,"  the  head 
master  of  an  elementary  school  is  reported  to  have  said ;  "  there 
is  no  grant  for  teaching  them.  It  is  enough  that  we  should  be 
first  aad  foremost  as  an  industrial  nation." 

One  more  observation  I  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  this 
change,  wliich  has  been  the  most  important  in  its  effect  upon  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  whole  history  of  British  industry.  We 
are  told  by  evolutionists  that  every  development  is  destructive 
as  well  as  constructive,  that  the  progress  of  one  section  of  the 
community  is  built  upon  the  ruin  of  another  section,  and  that 
most  often  the  greater  in  point  of  numbers.  And  so  it  was  in 
this  case.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  under  the  domestic  system 
of  industry  all  the  implements  of  labour  belonged  to  the  workers 
— ^that  is  to  say,  they  were  capitalists  in  a  small  way,  as  well 
as  workmen ;  but  the  industrial  revolution  completely  destroyed 
the  whole  of  this  property.  Capital,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  servant  of  laboiur,  as  it  ought  to  be,  became  a  cruel,  grinding 
taskmaster,  dictating  the  conditions  under  which  it  would 
employ  labour.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  for  moat  of  tiie  evils  under  which  the  labouring 
classes  have  had  to  suffer. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  village  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  at  a 
period  I  can  well  remember.  There  would  then  have  been  not 
less  than  225  houses  in  the  village,  and  each  house  would  possess 
on  the  lowest  average  four  looms,  each  loom  representing  a  capital 
value  of  £6.^  Here,  then,  we  find  £54100  employed  as  capital  in  a 
httle  village,  at  a  time  when  money  for  investment  was  not 
very  plentiful ;  and  if  a  village  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants 
lost  £5400,  how  great  must  have  been  the  loss  to  the  labouring 
classes  throughout  England  1  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should 
revolt  against  the  new  conditions  ?  Communities,  as  a  rule, 
ore  not  philosophical,  but  are  apt  tojudge  matters  which  directly 
concern  them  l^  their  present  and  immediate  effects. 

■  ^nui  esUmitte  has  been  given  to  me  bj  a  luaJcer  of  looms. 
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I  have  DO  intention  of  giving^  an  historical  record  of  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  industrial  methods.  I  wish 
rather  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important  lessons  which 
may  be  learned  from  the  actual  course  of  eventa  For  instance, 
what  did  this  new  kind  of  capital  bring  into  the  industrial 
world  ?  Its  first  lesnlt  was  not  so  mnch  a  change  in  the  technical 
methods  of  indnstiy,  but  rather  the  substitution  of  steam  and 
water  power  for  manual  force.  In  some  coses  the  change  did 
involve  some  slight  alterations  in  the  old  hand-machines ;  but 
Uie  capitalists  did  not  bring  with  them  the  intelligence  necessary 
to  utilize  the  new  machines.  They  did  not,  for  they  could  not 
bring  what  they  never  possessed.  Where,  then,  did  the  in- 
telligence come  from  ?  The  machine,  in  its  first  conception,  was 
veiy  little  removed  from  the  old  hand-machine,  and  it  required 
very  little  extra  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  understood  the 
old  methods  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new.  In  fact,  the 
success  of  the  new  conditions  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  trained  workers,  and  the 
capitalist  may  be  said  to  have  supplied  nothing  but  his  gold 

Again,  in  regard  to  industry  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
each  particular  industry  passes  through  three  distinct  and  suc- 
cessive sts^es.  First,  there  is  a  period  of  small  but  quickly 
recurring  changes ;  next,  a  period  of  violent  but  less  frequently 
recurring  changes ;  and  then  a  period  comparatively  free  from 
change.  Each  of  these  phases  of  industrial  development  has 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  are  always  the  same,  however  often  repeated,  and  are 
most  important  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  labour 
problemi. 

In  the  first  stage,  when  the  changes  are  small  and  come  in 
quick  succession,  they  are  as  a  rule  very  beneficial,  and  all 
parties  participate  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  them.  Im- 
proved methods  of  manufacture  lead  to  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  production,  with  very  little  displacement  or  destruc- 
tion of  capital  Goods  are  placed  upon  the  market  at  continually 
diminishing  rates,  which  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  number  of  people.    In  consequence  of  this  expansion  of 
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tr^e,  more  plant  is  pnt  down,  which  in  its  torn  creates  a  latter 
demand  for  labour,  and  insures  an  increased  remaaeration. 

Very  different  is  the  result  of  the  second  stage  of  development. 
Violent  changes  are  bound  to  he  disastrous,  and  involve  great 
displacement  and  destmction  of  capitaL  Sometimes  almost 
entirely  new  plant  is  required,  and  the  capital  locked  up  in  the 
old  machinery  is  almost  completely  destroyed.  Many  masters 
leave  tite  business,  some  being  unable,  and  others  nnvrilling,  to 
make  the  necessary  outlay.  Of  those  who  remain,  some  stick 
to  the  old  methods  of  production  to  the  bitter  end ;  while  others 
who  have  been  wise  in  anticipation,  and  have  husbanded  their 
resources,  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  requirements. 
Fresh  blood  and  fresh  capital  come  into  the  field  to  take  the 
place  of  those  thrust  out  by  stress  of  circumstances,  and  we 
thns  have  three  or  four  classes  of  individuals  engaged  in  the 
same  industry  with  very  unequal  chances  of  success.  The  result 
is,  that  the  new  blood  and  the  new  capital  get  the  run  of  the 
field,  and  reap  enormous  profits ;  till,  with  the  consequent  influx 
of  further  capital,  competitioD  begins  its  deadly  work,  and  one 
by  one  the  old  masters  with  their  old  methods  fall  out  of  the 
race  ruined.  I  can  remember  many  families,  whose  ancestors 
were  once  considered  pioneers  of  industry,  which  now  belong  to 
the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that,  as  a  rule,  great  changes  of  this  nature  are  only  adopted 
by  slow  degrees  throughoat  a  trade ;  and  this  fact  has  a  very 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  enables  a  small  section  of  the  capitalists  to 
accumulate  wealth  quickly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents 
the  work-people  from  sharing  the  advantage  of  improved 
methods  of  production,  either  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages 
or  lessened  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  least  for  some  iime 
after  the  change  was  initiated-  During  that  time  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  improved  methods  is  monopolized  by  the  capitalists. 
In  the  third  stage,  which  is  comparatively  free  trom  mechanical 
changes,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  find  a  much  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  concerned.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, other  causes  now  begin  to  operate  which  are  far  more 
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potent  and  far-reaching  in  their  effects  than  those  we  have  beea 
considering — sach  as,  for  instance,  difierentiatioo  in  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  specialization  in  labonr.  Thus  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  which  was  once  conducted  in  all  its  parte  by  a  single 
master,  is  now  divided  up  among  a  number  of  quite  separate 
industries.  First  of  all  there  is  the  distinction  between  the 
spinners  and  the  manufacturera.  The  former  are  again  sub- 
divided according  as  they  produce  fine  or  thick  counts;  while 
the  latter  are  known  as  makers  of  velvet,  or  fustian,  or  fancy 
goods,  or  some  special  kind  of  cloth,  each  of  which  may  be  said 
to  be  a  trade  by  itself. 

The  specialization  of  labour  is  more  noticeable  in  the  skilled 
trades.  Take,  for  instance,  a  boot  or  a  watch,  each  of  which 
was  formerly  made  complete  by  the  work  of  a  single  individoal, 
and  thus  required  a  great  amount  of  technical  skill  But 
nowadays  each  part  is  produced  by  a  special  department  of  the 
trade,  the  technique  of  which  is  easily  acquired ;  and  we  have 
as  many  separate  classes  of  workpeople  as  there  are  parts  in 
the  made-up  article.  No  doubt  by  this  method  of  employment 
we  get  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  but  it  does  not  present  an 
altogether  pleasant  aspect  for  the  skilled  artisan.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  its  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  weaken- 
ing the  position  of  the  skilled  artisan.  Some,  perhaps,  would 
not  regret  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inequalities  which 
prevail  amongst  the  labouring  classes  tend  to  prevent  any 
common  action.  The  skilled  artisan,  with  his  good  wages  and 
strong  trade  organizations,  has  oiten  been  able  to  maintain  or 
improve  his  position  at  the  expense  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  result  of  all  these 
changes  is  cheaper  commodities.  But  is  this  the  object  sought 
by  those  who  initiate  the  changes  ?  On  the  contraiy,  it  may 
be  said  that  generally  the  chief  aim  is  to  get  the  better  of  a 
neighbour  in  ihe  scramble  for  wealth,  and  that  tiie  individual 
master  does  not  allow  either  the  consumer  or  the  workman  to 
share  in  the  new  benefits  until  forced  by  circumstances  to  do  so. 
May  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  true  rationale  of  industry  is 
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made  sabordinate  to  b,  sordid  struggle  after  wealth,  and  that 
this  is  the  prime  evil  of  our  industrial  system  ?  Industiy  is 
meant  to  provide  for  the  ever-growing  wants  of  mankind ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  objective  of  most  industrial  undertakings  is  a 
monopoly  of  labour  prodacta.  Why  should  we  wonder,  then, 
at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  7 

It  is  true  that  the  contrast  between  great  riches  and  grinding 
poverty,  existing  side  by  side  in  the  same  community,  has 
challenged  serious  attention  in  recent  years.  There  are  earnest 
reformers  who  believe  that  the  evil  arises  from  the  abuse  of 
private  property,  and  urge  as  a  remedy  the  nationalization  of 
land  and  all  the  means  of  production.  I  am  almost  at  one  with 
them  aa  to  the  cause,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  remedy  sug- 
gested. Others  hope  for  a  change  in  haman  nature,  and  look 
for  a  time  when  every  man  will  have  a  juster  opinion  of  the 
rightful  claims  of  all  his  brethren.  I  should  like  to  indulge  in 
that  hope,  altiiough  to  me  it  seems  a  very  forlorn  one. 

For  my  own  part,  I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  the 
remedy  must  proceed  from  the  workpeople  themselves,  by 
taking  the  initiative  in  industrial  enterprise.  I  have  been  a 
workman  now  for  half  a  century,  most  of  the  time  as  an 
employee  under  an  individual  master.  For  the  last  thirteen 
years  I  have  been  employed  in  an  industrial  partnership  society, 
and  tor  some  five  or  sii  years  previously  I  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  management.  Concurrently  with  this  period  of 
about  seventeen  years,  I  was  also  a  director  of  a  joint-stock 
business,  employing  somewhere  about  two  hundred  people. 
Having  thos  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  different 
methods  of  industry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state  some 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Beferring  to  the  last  report  of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian 
Society,  in  which  I  am  now  employed,  I  find  that  the  society 
commenced  in  the  year  1870,  with  a  membership  of  ninety-five 
individuals  and  a  capital  of  £83.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
society  was  and  is  self-employment.  Its  capital  is  held  by 
private  individuals,  workpeople,  and  other  societies ;  but  the 
amount  held  by  any  single  individual  or  employee  is  limited  to 
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£100.  The  rate  of  intereat  on  capital  is  limited  to  £5  per  cent, 
per  anQum.  All  surplns  profits,  after  providing  for  the  payment 
of  capital,  depreciation  on  the  fixed  stock,  and  other  charges 
recognized  hy  the  members,  are  divided  between  the  workpeople 
and  the  purchasers.  At  the  present  time  the  capital  of  the 
society  amounts  to  over  £28,000,  of  which  £9216  are  held  by  the 
employees,  £11,191  by  parchasing  Bocieties,  and  £8259  by 
individual  shareholders.  Each  employee  has  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  managing  committee,  and,  after  acquiring  £20 
either  in  sabscribed  capital  or  accumulated  bonus,  a  fuU  voice 
in  all  transactions  of  the  society.  This  method  of  employment, 
therefore,  strikes  at  the  first  great  objection  to  the  individualist 
system,  for  the  most  that  any  single  capitalist  can  take  out  of 
the  business  is  only  £5  per  annum.  Thus,  while  it  does  not 
prevent  the  use  of  private  capital,  it  spreads  the  interest  over  a 
wider  area  of  small  investors.  It  is  true  that  great  fortunes 
cannot  be  made  nnder  such  conditions.  Even  if  the  amount  of 
capital  was  not  limited  in  each  case,  the  fixed  rate  of  interest 
would  prevent  any  excessive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  non-producers.  It  is  only  when  all  the  surplus  profits  can 
be  appropriated  by  capital  that  large  fortunes  are  rapidly  made. 
Further,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  policy  of  "grind," 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  competitive  system,  has 
much  less  scope  in  an  industrial  partnership  than  in  a  private 
concern.  In  the  first  place,  the  motive  is  to  a  great  extent 
absent  When  all  the  profits  of  a  business  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  shareholders,  it  is  only  iiatural  that  they  should  desire  to 
have  as  large  a  dividend  as  possible.  But  when  the  remunera* 
tion  of  capital  is  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage,  and  any  surplus 
profits  are  returned  as  a  bonus  to  labour  and  custom,  there  is  no 
object  in  forcing  the  pace.  There  ia  no  motive  for  filching  a 
few  minutes  at  each  meal-time,  or  for  working  the  hands  over- 
time beyond  the  urgent  rec[uiremeuta  of  the  business ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  not  benefit  capital  in  the  shape  of  a 
larger  return,  but  would  be  rather  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
workman  and  consumer,  who  would  reap  all  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  extra  use  of  the  business  plant. 
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Agun,  when  every  worker  has  a  share  in  the  capital  employed 
in  the  bu^eas,  his  status  is  quite  different  from  what  it  usually 
is.  He  haa  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  election  of  the  manager, 
which  gives  him  a  position  as  a  man  and  partner  in  the  businesB, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  machine ;  and  as  he  becomes  less  able  to 
keep  pace  with  his  younger  fellow-workmen,  he  is  less  liable  to 
be  thrast  aside  without  ooDsideration.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact 
that  the  cost  of  production  largely  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  workman,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  private 
conceni,  the  least  active  and  efficient  men  are  dismissed  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity ;  but  the  position  of  these  men  is 
much  more  secure  when  any  loss  incurred  through  them  is 
shared  by  every  other  employee,  who  in  his  turn  will  probably 
require  the  same  condderation. 

Another  question  is  concerned  with  the  importance  of  the 
individual  master  in  industrial  enterprise.  Does  he  represent 
the  guiding  hand  in  a  business  or  merely  the  financier  t  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  judging  from  personal  experience  of  large 
undertakings,  I  should  say  that  the  ceise  where  an  independent 
master  is  necessary  for  success  in  commerce  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  Every  business  is  divided  into  departments, 
with  a  number  of  foremen  who  thoroughly  understand  the  needs 
of  their  own  particular  departments.  The  master  probably  knows 
very  little  about  the  actual  working  of  any  department,  and  has 
to  trust  to  his  foremen  for  definite  information ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  large  undertakings,  there  is  asually  one  head  foreman  with  a 
general  control  over  all  the  various  departments.  In  smaller 
firms,  where  the  capitalist  has  risen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
wage-earners,  the  master  very  often  does  fill  the  doable  function 
of  master  and  foreman;  but  in  this  case  it  is  more  often  a 
question  of  economy  than  expediency,  and  as  his  business  and 
profits  increase,  he  takes  less  and  less  part  in  the  practical 
management,  and  trusts  more  and  more  to  paid  service, 
Himdreda  of  men,  who  possessed  very  little  capital  and  only 
ordinary  abUity,  have  left  the  ranks  of  the  artisan  class  to 
become  employers  of  labour,  and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
have  amassed  considerable  fortunes.    There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
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in  the  nature  of  the  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  prevent  a  society 
of  workmen  heing  equally  successful  in  business. 

Capital  is  a  necessity,  no  doubt,  and  the  want  of  it  may  be  a 
difficulty  to  overcome  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  capital  should  not 
lend  itself  as  readily  to  a  co-operative  undertaking  as  to  any 
other  business  concern.  No  proof  is  required  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  possesses  a  large  amount  of  surplus  capital,  ready  to 
be  employed  in  any  profitable  enterprise.  And  though  investors 
are  generally  reluctant  to  embark  in  any  scheme  which  avowedly 
forsakes  the  old  competitive  methods,  the  success  of  the  Hebden 
Bridge  Fnstian  Society  shows  that  any  sound  and  successful 
business  can  always  command  an  adequate  supply  of  capital  In 
its  infancy  this  society  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  The 
idea  of  self-employment  was  a  new  one,  and  it  was  only  by 
paying  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  that  the  necessary  capital 
could  he  obtained.  To-day,  however,  the  financial  position  of 
the  society  is  assured,  and  it  could  easily  acquire  almost  any 
amount  of  capital  for  the  development  of  its  ti'ade. 

William  Gbeenwood. 
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THE  GLASGOW  FAMILY  HOMa 

~piCTURES  of  andent  Glasgow  show  a  great  monastery  and 
-'-  cathedral  pleasantly  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  the  Molen- 
dinar,  a  small  stream  which,  half  a  mile  away,  lost  Itself  in  the 
Clyde  (now  the  poor  Molendinar  makes  the  journey  in  a  sewer). 
Forming  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Clyde 
was  a  street,  the  upper  half  being  the  famoos  High  Street,  the 
lower  part  the  still  more  celebrated  Saltmarket.  Where  the 
two  parts  joined  stood  Glasgow  Cross,  and  from  this  centre 
three  other  thoroughfares  branched  off — the  Qallowgate  and 
London  Koad  eastward,  and  the  Trongate  to  the  west  The 
buildings  fronting  these  streets  represented  every  variety — 
official  residences,  hotels,  the  houses  of  the  gentry  and  rich 
merchants,  shops,  and  small  dwellings;  sometimes  standing  side 
by  side,  sometimes  separated  by  orchards  or  by  wings  of  the 
gardens  which  sloped  down  to  the  river,  then  famous  for  its 
salmon  fisheries.  As  business  requirements  and  families  in- 
creased, the  thrifty  bni^hers  enlat^^  their  houses  in  front,  and 
built  workshops  and  cottages  behind,  utilizing  every  bit  of 
ground  available  before  going  further  afield.  In  this  way  grew 
up  a  congeries  of  buildings  without  order,  of  every  form,  for 
every  purpose,  and  so  crowded  that  the  only  vacant  spaces  were 
the  narrow  wynds  and  closes  absolutely  necessary  for  traffic. 

While  the  town  was  small,  the  fresh  breezes  from  Gitix  and 
country  reached  every  part ;  but  as  the  (own  spread  outwards 
the  country  became  more  distant,  the  breezes  less  penetrating, 
and  these  wynds  and  doses  became  hotbeds  of  filth,  disease,  and 
crime.  Then  came  the  development  of  railways  and  modem 
industries,  bringing  country  people  and  Irish  labourers  crowd- 
ing into  Glasgow.  Seventy-five  thousand  people  were  huddled 
together  in  these  dens  about  the  Cross;  and  with  practically 
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DO  sanitary  arrangements,  with  the  merest  pretence  of  police 
control  and  lighting,  and  yiith  no  reatraints  on  bnilder,  landlord, 
or  tenant,  their  condition  waa  most  deplorable.  Thos  the 
aathorities  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  most  drastic  remedies. 
The  Improvement  Act  of  1866  gave  powers  lo  purchase  all  this 
densely  crowded  and  heavily  rented  property,  and  to  assess  (on 
occapiers  only  I)  during  fifteen  years,  the  tax  being  Sd.  in  the  £ 
for  five  years,  and  3d.  in  the  £  for  ten  years.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  was  vested  in  the  "  City  Improvement  Trust," 
which  is  a  large  committee  of  the  town  council.  The  total 
coat  of  the  property  compulsorily  acquired  under  this  and  later 
Acts  amounts  to  about  £2,250,000. 

At  first,  after  the  earlier  demolitions,  the  land  was  very 
slowly  taken  up  again  for  new  buildings.  Some  of  it  was  sold 
to  private  purchasers,  and  between  1871  and  1879  seven  Cor- 
poration lodging-houses  were  built,  accommodating  2092  men 
and  women.  Later  on,  under  fresh  Acta  of  Parliament,  many 
blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings  have  been  erected,  and  other 
reconstruction  work  has  taken  place.  But  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  Trust  showed  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  recoup 
itself  for  the  enormous  outlays  on  the  areas  cleared,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  wide  streets,  the  reorganization  of  sanitary  rules, 
and  other  improvements.  Now,  however,  when  the  ground  has 
been  nearly  all  utilized  or  disposed  oi,  the  annual  accounts  show 
a  very  encouraging  credit  balance.  In  September,  1899,  the 
total  asaete  of  the  Trust  were  valued  at  £1,306,412  178.  llo!., 
while  the  liabilities  amounted  to  £1,291,216  179.  Qd. ;  and  the 
surplus  revenue  for  the  year  is  given  as  £4387  188.  9d. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  how  far  the  housing  problem  has  been  solved  in  Glasgow, 
but  that  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  paper,  which  deals  with 
only  one  item  on  the  municipal  progranmie  of  reforms.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  the  rooting  out  of  these  slums,  the  great 
development  of  sanitation,  and  the  enforcement  of  stricter  build- 
ing regulations,  have  had  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  death- 
rate. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Trustees  had  an  awkward  comer  of  land 
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to  deal  with,  which  they  atilized  by  erecting  upon  it  the  Family 
Home.  They  had  become  convinced  that  the  proviraon  of 
ordinary  dwellings  did  not  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  had  to  cater.  The  lodging-houses  provide  for 
the  floating  population,  and  largely  succeed  in  removing  the 
casoal  lodger  from  overcrowded  tenements;  but  there  is  an 
evident  need  for  special  accommodation  for  widows  and  widowers 
with  children,  and  for  others  in  exceptional  circumstances.  A 
widow  or  widower  most  he  oat  fdl  day  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
the  fiunily.  The  children  may  be  left  in  the  nominal  charge 
of  a  relative  or  a  friendly  neighbour,  bat  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  get  but  Uttle  attention,  and  will  spend  moat  of 
their  time  and  receive  most  of  their  education  in  the  gutter. 
The  widower  will  not  even  be  able  to  make  up  a  little  in  the 
evening,  as  a  mother  may,  for  the  lack  of  care  during  the  day. 
There  are  alao  &miliee  of  orphans  who  may  keep  the  home 
together  by  their  own  exertions,  if  suitable  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  young  ones.  For  these  classes,  then,  the  Family 
Home  was  devised.  It  is  intended  to  enable  a  parent  to  work 
freely  without  the  anxiety  of  leaving  young  children  by  them- 
Belves,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  household  work  which  has 
to  be  done  after  the  day's  labour  is  over.  It  gives  the  cluldren 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  good  citizens  by  taking  them  off 
the  streets,  keeping  them  clean  and  well-fed,  ensuring  their 
regular  attendance  at  school,  and  by  providing,  so  fetr  as  an 
institution  can,  the  home  life  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking. 
Of  course  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  will  depend  mainly 
upon  a  wise  and  ^mpathetic  administration;  and  the  cash 
account  will  not  be  the  measure  of  its  nsefulness,  unless  it 
indndes  the  saving  to  the  community  by  the  prevention  of 
the  ignorance  and  crime  bred  amongst  city  children  left  to 
themselves. 

The  Home  was  erected  in  1896,  at  a  cost  of  £17,000.  It  stands 
near  the  Saltmarket,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  slum  district  now 
lai^y  reconstructed.  Substantia],  plain,  thoroughly  well-built 
and  fitted,  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought  and  of  a 
generous  de»re  to  make  it  deserve  success.    At  the  same  time. 
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it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  charges  for  rent  and  food 
should  be  as  low  as  possible.  If  the  plainly  painted  corridors 
and  rooms  without  fireplaces  (the  building  is  heated  by  pipes 
throughout)  look  bare,  comparison  must  be  made  with  the 
homes  exchanged  for  thia  There  are  about  160  family  rooms. 
The  common  rooms  include  a  large  dining-hall  with  a  platfomt 
for  entertainments,  recreation-rooms  for  adults,  a  room  for 
lectures  or  meetings,  reading-room  (in  which  no  papers  or  books 
were  visible;  a  subscription  of  a  halfpenny  per  week  would 
provide  an  ample  supply),  and  the  children's  playrooms.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  kitchen,  well  arranged,  well  fitted,  and 
in  excellent  order.  All  the  cooking  and  kitchen  work  is  done 
by  the  atafii  and  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  enter.  On  Uarch  Srd 
there  were  resident  in  the  Home  111  adults  and  180  children, 
thirty  or  forty  rooms  being  unlet  The  staff  consisted  of  a 
superintendent  and  matron  (Mr.  and  lira.  Jeffi^y),  the  house- 
keeper (Miss  Murray),  two  kitchen  asaistanta,  three  nurses  for 
the  children,  and  twelve  women  cleaners. 

Widowers  pay  58.  Qd.,  widows  4<s.,  per  week  for  one  room, 
and  this  includes  heating,  electric  light,  free  use  of  baths  and 
common  rooms,  and  freedom  from  taxation.  The  men's  rooms 
are  kept  clean  by  the  staff,  but  the  women  are  expected  to  do 
their  own  cleaning,  hence  the  difference  in  rent.  Each  room 
ia  furnished  with  a  bed  fully  equipped,  two  chairs,  a  small  table, 
and  a  little  cupboard  under  the  window.  The  beds  are  good 
and  well-kept,  and  all  the  cleaning  seems  to  be  thoroughly  done ; 
the  bed-linen  is  changed  fortnightly,  and  is  washed  free  of 
charge.  One  child  is  charged  Is,  lOd,,  two  children  Is.  7d,  each, 
three  or  more  la.  4d  each  per  week,  and  this  includes  full  board 
and  th&  care  of  them  during  the  day.  As  the  rooms  are  small, 
not  more  than  two  adults  and  one  child,  or  one  adult  and  three 
children,  are  allowed  to  occupy  a  single  room.  If  there  are 
more  children,  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  extra  number 
is  provided  elsewhere  at  8d.  per  week  each.  In  the  case  of  one 
family,  consisting  of  the  father,  two  grown-up  boys,  and  a  girl, 
the  girl  sleeps  in  another  room.  Originally  it  was  thought  that 
some  of  the  children  of  lai^  families  could  sleep  in  rooms 
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occnpied  by  small  funilies,  who  would  receive  the  extra  payment, 
and  the  charge  was  arranged  on  this  hasis.  In  practice.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  foond  necessaiy  to  accommodate  these  children 
in  separate  rooms  or  in  the  nureery. 

The  rooms  have  one  obvious  defect ;  there  is  no  lockfast  place 
onlesa  the  tenant  provides  a  box.  The  servants  must  enter 
daily  to  clean,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expose  them  to  anpleasant 
sospicions  if  articles  are  missing.  A  complaint  ie  also  metde  that 
servants  are  too  freely  supplied  with  keys  to  family  rooms.  One 
servant  should  be  allotted  certain  rooms,  and  no  one  else  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  those  rooms  in  the  absence  of  the  tenant. 

Of  other  special  regulations,  the  following  should  be  men- 
tioned:— Role  3  requires  payfaent  for  rooms  and  cbildrens' 
board  to  be  paid  each  Saturday  in  advance ;  and  failing  pay- 
ment, the  tenant  has  to  remove  at  once.  Adults  bay  checks 
at  the  office  for  meals  supplied  to  them.  By  Rule  5,  "  Residents 
are  required  to  be  in  the  Home  not  later  than  10.30  p.m.,  unless, 
when  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  superintendent  for 
admission  at  a  later  hour.  Lights  are  to  be  turned  off  at 
11  p.m."  And  Rule  9  orders  that  "  No  spirituous  liquors  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  Home." 

Meals  are  supplied  to  adults  at  stated  hours:  breakfast,  7.30- 
9.30  a.m. ;  dinner,  12.30-2.30  p.m. ;  tea,  5.30-7.80  pan. 

The  following  are  the  tariff  rates: — Breakfast  or  tea — two 
slices  of  bread  and  batter  and  two  cups  of  tea,  3t2. ;  extra  for 
bowl  of  porridge  and  milk.  Id. ;  bam  and  eggs,  3d. ;  small  fish, 
Id.;  cold  meat,  Sd.;  stew,  2d;  cheese  or  egg,  Id.  Dinner — 
chop  and  potatoes,  4(1. ;  stewed  steak  and  potatoes,  id. ;  steak 
pie,  potatoes,  and  rice  pudding  on  Sunday,  7d.  Generally,  soup 
and  two  kinds  of  meat  are  provided,  and  puddings  on  Sunday 
when  all  are  at  home.  Some  difference  is  made  daily,  to  give 
variety  to  the  bill  of  ffure.  In  the  week  ending  March  3rd  the 
meals  supplied  were  660  breakfasts,  283  dinners,  and  611  teas. 
Many  men  take  oat  food  for  the  mid-day  meaL 

The  children's  board  consists  of  breakfast  at  8.30  a.nL — 
porridge  and  milk,  with  coffee  and  bread  and  butter;  dinner 
at   12.30    p-m, — soup    and    bread,   sometimes    rice,   or    stoved 
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potatoes,  with  coffee  and  bread  and  jam;  tea  at  4.30  p-m. — t«a 
and  bread  and  butter.  During  the  afternoon,  and  again  at 
Bupper-time,  each  child  gets  a  "  piece  "  (slice  of  bread  and  butter 
or  jam).  Twenty-one  full  meals  and  fourteen  "  pieces "  per 
week  for  Is.  7d.  is  distinctly  cheap.  The  qnality  and  quEtntity 
are  apparently  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  parents  add  a  few 
pence  per  week  to  the  regular  payments,  so  as  to  allow  of  little 
extras — a  bit  of  fish,  ham,  or  ^g. 

The  tenants  report  the  food  to  be  good  and  well  cooked,  and 
the  portions  supplied  quite  enough  for  a  meal  One  or  two 
grumbles  were  made  that  no  food  could  be  got  between  meals, 
and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  bring  in  raw  food  to  cook 
if  they  took  a  fancy  to  something  tasty.  This  seemed  to  bear 
on  the  freedom  and  homeliness  of  life  in  the  home,  as,  if  visitors 
called,  or  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  food 
available  at  any  time.  It  was,  however,  admitted  that  oil-stoves 
are  allowed,  and  that  tea  might  be  made  in  the  rooms ;  also 
that,  if  working  late,  or  when  required  at  other  times,  special 
meals  would  be  prepared  to  order.  No  meals  are  served  in  the 
rooms,  and  tenants  are  discouraged  from  bringing  in  food  to 
cook,  as  frequently  the  remnants  have  been  found  in  a  comer, 
under  the  bed,  or  choking  the  waste-water  pipes.  Also,  if  much 
liberty  is  allowed  in  such  matters,  it  would  odd  to  the  laboar 
and  involve  additions  to  the  working  expenses,  which  the 
present  scale  of  prices  will  not  bear.  This,  too,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  no  lockfast  cupboards  are  provided,  as  they  might 
be  used  to  store  improper  or  unhealthy  articles. 

Sickness  creates  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
strict  rule.  Naturally  the  sickness  of  a  tenant  brings  mach 
extra  laboar  and  responsibility  on  the  stafi*,  and  at  the  same 
time  cuts  off  his  means  of  paying  the  weekly  accoout  The 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  part  by  the  formation  of  a  benevolent 
association,  which  is  managed  by  the  residents,  who  subscribe 
2d.  per  week,  and  make  small  grants  to  members  sick  or  out 
of  work.  The  management  cannot  allow  payments  to  get  into 
arrears,  nor  recognize  any  cause  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  non- 
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The  whole  raison  d!ii/re  of  this  experiment  is  the  hope  of 
Bafegnardiug  the  baima.  Bule  6  etates  that  "  children  are  to 
be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  saperintendent  and  matron  from 
the  time  the  parents  leave  in  the  morning  till  7  p.m.,  or  tintil 
the  parents  return."  Some  of  the  older  ones  go  out  to  work  ; 
those  of  school  age  attend  the  nearest  school ;  while  the  Infants 
are  constantly  in  charge  of  the  staff  in  the  nursery  or  play- 
ground, except  in  the  evening,  when  they  may  be  with  the 
parent  for  a  short  time.  The  matron  is  assisted  by  two  senior 
narses,  who  sleep  by  tarns  in  the  nursery.and  a  janior  assistant. 
The  little  ones  are  rather  pallid,  but  tJl  the  children  look  healthy 
and  cheerfuL  They  are  all  fairly  well  clad,  which  may  signify 
the  standard  of  the  parents'  earnings,  or  the  stimolus  of  a 
common  desire  to  keep  np  with  the  other  residents,  or  the 
influence  of  official  remarks.  A  daily  visit  is  paid  by  an  inde- 
pendent medical  man,  and  immediately  a  cose  of  sickness  occurs 
the  child  is  isolated  in  a  apedal  room.  Infectious  cases  are 
removed  to  the  hospital,  but  ordinary  ones  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Home,  the  medical  charges  being  paid  by  the  parent.  Besides 
the  narsery  there  is  an  outside  playground  at  the  back,  a  small 
playground  on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen,  and  a  large  recreation- 
room  upstairs  for  the  children,  while  the  long  corridors  will  give 
opportunities  they  will  not  mias.  With  the  exception  of  a  swing 
ontside  no  toys  were  seen,  but  mention  was  made  of  a  rocking- 
horse  given  by  one  of  the  magistrates.  At  the  suggestion  that 
many  people  would  gladly  send  in  toys,  it  was  explained  that 
the  trustees  were  anxious  to  let  the  tenants  live  their  own  lives 
in  their  own  way,  without  any  assistance  or  notice  which  could 
in  Miy  way  lead  tiiem  to  look  for  gifts  or  help.  To  the  question 
whether  special  traimng  was  given  to  the  little  ones,  the  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  The  children  were  taken  care  of,  fed,  kept 
clean,  and  generally  watched  over,  but  nothing  more  could  be 
attempted  at  present.  It  cannot  be  easy  to  manage  180  children 
in  such  a  home.  They  must  be  controlled,  or  the  place  would 
be  a  pandemonium ;  but  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  parents  object 
to  their  children  being  punished,  they  are  free  to  leave  at  the 
w,eek-end.    Necessary  clothing  cannot  be  provided  if  the  parent 
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cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  it,  80  that  the  control  is  quite  different 
firom  that  which  osually  prevaola  in  a  school  or  institution. 

While  assisting  them  to  live  under  better  conditions,  it  is  not 
intended  to  relieve  parents  of  any  responsibility  they  ought  to 
bear.  This,  however,  does  result  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  not 
eaey  to  prevent  it.  It  is  only  human  nature  to  ignore  a  duty  if 
it  can  be  transferred  to  some  one  else.  There  are  also  men 
whose  domestic  affections  are  strangely  distorted.  One  man,  a 
head  gardener,  thought  ao  little  of  his  family  that  he  never 
allowed  his  wife  and  children  to  sit  at  table  with  him.  He  took 
his  food  first,  and  then  they  divided  amongst  themselves  what 
remained.  BaiUie  J.  F.  Mackay  notes  that  "Parents  do  not 
seem  to  take  much  interest  in  their  children.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  large  number  of  children  running  about  the  Home  after 
10  p.m,,  and  parents  not  about."  But  would  the  children  get 
more  attention  elsewhere  ?  And,  aa  the  influence  of  the  Home 
grows,  may  it  not  raise  the  tone  in  this  and  in  other  ways  as 
experience  is  gained  ? 

It  appears  that  there  are  no  recognized  lady  visitors,  and  that 
any  suggestion  of  this  kind  would  not  commend  itself  to  either 
the  trustees  or  the  staff;  and  some  of  the  tenants  might  consider 
such  aid  an  interference  with  their  private  affairs.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  however,  that  the  judicious  help  of  a  few  experienced 
and  sensible  ladies  would  be  of  great  value  ?  While  admiring 
the  excellence  of  the  work  and  its  general  policy,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  three  or  four  women  cannot  "  mother  "  180  chil- 
dren. They  can  feed  them,  keep  them  clean,  and  exercise  some 
sarveillance  over  them,  but  more  than  that  is  impossible. 
The  members  of  the  Kyrle  Society  collect  the  rents  for  the 
Glasgow  Workmen's  DweUings  Company,  and  exert  a  most 
wholesome  influence  over  the  tenants.  Similarly,  if  a  number 
of  ladies  would  engage  to  take  charge  of  the  children  in  the 
Home  for  an  hour  or  two  daily,  it  would  provide  a  relief  from 
the  strictness  of  official  routine,  and  help  to  supply  the  most 
important  factor  of  family  life.  Even  an  occasional  visit  from  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  woman  would  be  quite  worth  whila 
Children  reared  in  public  institutions  are  nearly  always  stamped 
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with  difitincUve  features  which  sometimes  hinder  them  in  after 
life.  In  the  Family  Home  the  presence  of  the  parents,  the  atten- 
dance at  ordinary  day-schools,  and  the  impossibility  of  imposing 
complete  control,  will  prevent  the  worst  effects  of  barrack-life ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  some  of  ihe  characteriatics  of  institution- 
bred  children  are  appearing,  aad  these  will  become  more  patent 
as  the  children  now  in  the  nursery  grow  np.  A  committee  of 
lady  visitors,  by  providing  other  and  more  home-like  infiaences, 
woald  help  to  check  this  tendency,  and  to  make  life  for  the 
children  more  like  what  it  should  be  in  an  ordinary  family. 

If  more  Family  Homes  are  built,  they  will  almost  certainly  be 
smaller.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  thirty  or  forty 
families  form  a  groap  quite  large  enough  for  satisfactory 
management.  These  might  be  muntained  as  cheaply  as  a  larger 
institution,  and  would  obviously  be  far  better  for  the  children. 

There  are  one  or  two  further  qaestions,  which  may  he  briefly 
considered.  It  may  be  asked,  for  instance,  whether  the  Family 
Home  attracts  the  right  kind  of  people.  The  casual  labourer 
and  the  "  poor,"  who,  according  to  Ur.  Booth's  classi&cation,  earn 
less  than  21s.  a  week,  are  obvioasly  more  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance than  the  fairly  well-to-do  artisan  class ;  it  is  the  former 
who  suffer  so  terribly  from  overcrowding,  and  from  the  ever- 
rising  rents  in  populous  centrea  Yet  it  seems  as  if  the  efforts 
to  help  them  never  penetrate  beyond  the  artisan  class,  those 
below  being  moved  on  to  new  slums  as  insanitary  areas  are 
cleared.  Thna  in  the  Family  Home  the  residents  are  nearly  all 
in  receipt  of  good  wages.  There  are  two  or  three  labourers,  but 
most  of  the  men  belong  to  some  regular  trade,  such  as  mason, 
compositor,  cabinet-maker,  commerciiil  traveller,  packing-box 
maker,  stevedore.  One  of  these  has  nine  children,  so  his  weekly 
bill  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

*.  d. 

Bent 6   « 

Nine  duldren  at  U.  id.  each 12    0 

FiTe  extra  beds  at  6d.  each       8   4 

Han's  board  6    6 

Washing  and  extras         2    3 
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The  weeld7  account  of  a  labourer  earning  20«.  per  week,  and 
having  three  children,  would  amount  to— 

».  d. 

Bent 5   6 

Three  children,  «t  li.  4d.  each 4   0 

Han's  botrd           OS 

Washing  and  extraa        11 

17  0 
This  leaves  only  3&  per  week  for  clothes,  doctor,  amusements, 
etc^  and  to  make  up  for  holidays  and  slack  times  when  he  cannot 
work.  No  doubt  the  labourer  and  his  family  are  alt<^t^er 
better  off  in  the  Home,  but,  cheap  aa  it  is,  it  practically  enforces 
a  higher  level  of  comfort  than  he  can  afford  In  a  separate 
house  they  can  live  more  cheaply,  because  they  do  without  many 
comforts  and  even  necessaries ;  and  the  above  estimate  assumes 
that  the  whole  income  is  spent  on  the  family,  whereas  in  m<^ 
cases  a  proportion  would  be  retained  by  the  man  for  his  personal 


Those  responsible  for  the  Family  Home  bold  out  no  hope 
of  any  cheaper  provision  being  made  for  the  labouring  classes, 
either  in  the  present  institution  or  in  a  new  one  on  a  different 
basis.  Moreover,  though  the  Home  was  primarily  intended  for 
widows,  it  has  been  found  that  the  women  prefer  to  live  in  a 
separate  house  even  of  the  poorest  class ;  and  as  it  has  proved 
undesirable  to  have  both  sexes  in  one  building,  the  Home  is  now 
to  be  muntained  for  widowers  only.  But  do  not  widows  find 
themselves  at  the  same  disadvantage  aa  the  labourer  ?  A  widow 
going  out  charring,  and  avera^ng  five  days'  work,  can  earn 
129.  6(2.  pet  week  and  her  food.  But,  supposing  she  has  three 
children,  her  weekly  hill  at  the  Home  would  be — 

I.  d. 

Bent 4  0 

Three  children  at  1*.  4d.  eatdt 4  0 

Two  daji' boaid 2  0 

10   0 

This  leaves  only  28.  6<i  for  clothes  and  sundries,  and  to  allow 
for  irr^[ular  work.     Where  the  woman  works  in  a  factory  she 
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will  do  well  to  earn  128.  or  14s.  per  week  without  food,  in  which 
case  the  Home  is  too  expensive  for  her.  Here,  again,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  trustees  will  not  promote  another  Home 
for  widows,  and  that  it  is  impoasible  to  reduce  the  present  scale 
of  prices. 

What,  then,  is  the  chief  value  of  the  Family  Home  ?  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  BailUe  Anderson  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
even  for  a  prosperous  artisan  to  obtain  a  good  housekeeper.  A  . 
widower  may  try  to  keep  his  home  together,  and  to  fulfil  all  his 
respoosibilities  towards  his  children;  but  in  how  many  cases  is 
the  housekeeper  n^lectfol,  lazy,  or  worse  I  how  ctften  are  the 
children  ill-treated,  and  trained  in  evil  instead  of  good !  how 
often  must  the  man  rescue  his  property  from  the  pawnshop  I 
In  such  a  case,  when  a  man  cannot  find  a  trustworthy  relative 
or  housekeeper,  this  Home  will  at  least  ensure  that  his  children 
are  fed,  clothed,  sent  to  school,  and  kept  off  the  streets,  and  that 
his  money  is  not  wasted.  But  it  has  obvious  limitations.  Any 
arrangement  which  would  provide  satisfactory  "  mothering  "  and 
a  good  home  influence  would  be  infinitely  better  for  children 
tiian  any  public  institution.  If  a  man  can  succeed  in  bringing 
up  hia  children  properly  in  his  own  house,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
be  benefited  by  the  Family  Home.  There  is  a  definite  need  for 
such  a  place,  a  definite  part  for  it  in  the  great  work  of  social 
elevation ;  and  if  it  is  property  used  with  full  understanding 
both  of  its  opportunities  and  of  ita  limitations,  it  will  certainly 
have  a  great  and  permanent  influence  for  good. 

Baillie  Anderson  has  compluned  of  the  want  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  unusual  Indeed  a  public  man  has  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  great  reforms  are  often  carried  out  in  spite 
of  the  people  most  directly  benefited.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Baillie  and  his  co-workers  have  not  had  to  wait  long  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  satisfactory  results.  As  a  matter  of 
finance  it  is  expected  that,  when  all  the  rooms  are  let  (and  they 
are  being  steadily  taken),  the  Home  will  be  self-supporting;  and 
a  visitor  has  only  to  look  at  the  children,  and  imagine  how 
much  worse  they  would  be  living  without  any  control  in  a  poor 
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district,  to  recognize  tiiat  for  them  it  has  been  a  substantial  gain. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  only  tot  three  years,  so  that  the 
inflaence  of  the  Home  has  hardly  yet  made  its  mark  deeply 
enongh  to  show  what  its  foil  effects  will  be.  It  is  the  first  of 
its  kind,  and  therefore  much  of  the  work  has  necessarily  been 
of  a  tentative  nature.  Bat  the  results  already  ohtsined  are 
qnite  sufficient  to  encourage  the  committee  to  persevere  in  this 
enterprise,  and  to  merit  for  the  Glasgow  Family  Home  the 
continued  interest  of  every  earnest  social  reformer. 

F.  W.  MOOBE. 
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WAGE-EARNING  CHILDREN. 

rpHE  Parliamentary  return  of  children  in  tlie  elementary 
-L  BchoolB  who,  while  nominally  at  school  during  full  time, 
are  also  employed  for  profit  out  of  school  hours,  has  recently 
called  public  attention  to  an  aspect  of  child-life  which  consti* 
tntes  a  Berious  menace  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
As  an  oatcomo  of  the  interest  aroused  by  this  return,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Wage-earning  Children  has  been  formed,  whose  objects 
are  to  increase  the  e£Gciency  and  promote  the  reform  of  existing 
legislation,  and  to  guide  public  opinion  and  spread  information 
on  this  question  throughout  the  community.  This  Committee 
has  already  issued  a  Report,'  which  seta  forth  very  clearly  the 
effect  of  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  children  engaged  in 
casual  wage-earning,  and  offers  some  important  suggestions  as 
to  possible  amendments.  It  also  points  out  that,  while  existing 
legislation  to  some  extent  provides  a  remedy,  it  ia  largely  inope- 
rative, by  reason  of  exempting  clauses,  and,  still  more,  because 
there  is  not  behind  it  a  sufficient  driving  force  of  public  opinion 
to  insist  that  it  shall  be  carried  out. 

The  Parliamentary  return  is,  as  the  introductory  memorandum 
frankly  confesses,  incomplete,  and  the  numbers  given  are  fair 
below  those  of  the  children  actually  employed.  Some  schools 
return  particulars  only  of  children  in  receipt  of  actual  money 
payment,  and  omit  those  of  children  working  for  their  own 
parents  without  wages.  Others  send  returns  only  of  children 
who  are  obviously  overworked,  or  who  are  employed  regularly ; 
while  many  furnish  no  information  at  all,  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  is  too  private  to  allow  of  inquiry.  Among  these 
blank  or  defective  returns  we  find  the  following  remarks : — 

■  Copies  ma;  be  obt^ned  from  the  Hon.  SecretuTi  60,  Bedford  Garden*, 
EenuDgton,  W.    (Price  1<^) 
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"  The  times  on  the  aecompaiiyiDg  sheets,  ia  the  case  of  the  ctuldren 
employed  ia  hawking  newspapers,  are  based  on  the  boys'  own  reports. 
I  am  afraid  that,  in  most  cases,  they  ought  to  be  increased  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.  ...  In  addition  to  the  abore-mentioned,  there  are  a 
dozen  or  more  boys  (First  Standard)  who  sell,  say,  half  a  dozen  papera 
and  a  few  boxes  of  matches,  of  an  evening,  at  a  profit  of  from  9d.  to 
Is.  or  more  per  week  ;  and  as  people  from  the  music-halls  often  and 
readily  give  a  penny  for  a  halfpenny  paper  or  a  box  of  matches,  boys 
are  enconraged  to  remain  in  the  streets  until  late  at  night.  The  10 
hours  per  week  entered  against  this  name  is  the  time  of  the  boy's 
regular  employment.  In  addition,  he  is  frequently  absent  from  school 
working  for  the  same  employer. 

"  In  addition  to  the  boys  mentioned,  a  considerable  number  of  others 
are  employed  over  20  hours  per  week,  ia  singing  out  of  school  hours. 
Oiving  to  the  late  bonrs,  hot  rooms,  and  various  other  evils  connected 
with  this  employment,  it  seems  to  me  the  boys  thns  occupied  are 
suffering  as  much  as  the  newspaper,  shop,  and  errand  boys — slaves 
working  for  less  than  Ic^  per  honr. 

**  Thirteen  girls  out  of  thirty-two  earn  money  at  shirt  and  button- 
making, 

"  During  the  hat-eewing  season,  many  girls  of  all  ages  are  employed, 
both  before  and  after  school,  in  sewing  hats  for  their  mothers.  Some 
have  been  known  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  school  time,  and  again  from 
school-closing  till  bedtime. 

"  In  addition  to  these,  very  many  children  are  employed  by  their 
parents  in  the  cabinet-making  and  boot-trades,  without  remuneration. 

*'  Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  girls  who  are  employed  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  minding  other  people's  babies,  and  doing 
general  housework,  for  which  they  get  a  few  pence  per  week,  and,  in 
some  instances,  some  of  their  meals. 

"  The  number  of  hours  given  is  very  unreliable.  Milk-selling  from 
7.15  to  8,30  often  covers  7.15  to  2,  and  in  no  case  is  there  any  scruple 
to  extend  the  '  one  or  two  hours  '  to  half  or  whole  days. 

*'  The  above  are  instances  of  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with. 
We  might  cite  other  cases,  all  of  which  so  much  hinder  onr  work  and 
the  children's  progress." 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  similar  remarks  that,  defective 
as  the  iDformation  given  is,  its  omissionB  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  aigoments  for  legislative  interference,  since  the 
names  included  are,  ia  many  cases,  only  those  of  children  who 
are  obviously  and  regularly  overworked. 
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Sach  as  it  is,  the  retams  contain  the  names  and  particulars 
of  144,026  children  who  are  workii^  for  profit  Of  these,  ISl 
are  under  seven,  and  1120  under  cigrAf  years  of  age.  We  find 
two  children  of  six,  the  first  of  whom  (a  girl)  delivers  milk  for 
35  houTB,  and  the  second  (a  boy)  for  28  hours  weekly.  Another 
boy  of  (he  same  age  makes  bricks  for  28  hoars ;  and  yet  another 
works  on  a  farm  for  24  hoTirs  weekly.  A  nurse  aged  six  minds 
another  baby  for  29  hours  a  week  for  a  wage  of  2d.  and  food ; 
another  for  18^  hours  for  3d.  ■  Others  of  five  sell  firewood,  mind 
babies,  pick  peas,  and  "  fetch  errands  "  for  hours  ranging  &om  6 
to  15,  and  nine  instances  are  given  of  employment  in  home  in- 
dustries from  1  to  15  hours  for  no  wages. 

It  is  an  axiom  laid  down  by  one  of  great  authority  in  matters 
ethical  that  "  in  all  labour  there  is  profit ; "  but  it  ia  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  most  materialistic  economy  can  see  any- 
thing but  wanton  waste  and  destruction  of  national  power  in 
the  labour  of  these  babes  at  such  occupations  as  carrying  coals, 
sweeping  out  stables,  stone-breaking,  brick-making,  delivering 
milk,  newspaper  and  other  street  selling,  match-box  making, 
and  BO  forth. 

Among  the  countless  hard  cases  noted  in  the  higher  standards 
are  two  of  lads  of  ton  Etnd  twelve  working  on  farms,  the  first 
for  12  hours  daily ;  the  second  from  6.30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  a  total  of 
87  hours  per  week.  A  butoher's  boy  begins  work  at  5  auL, 
returning  to  it  after  school  (ill  10  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays  his  hours 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  10  or  11  p.m.  A  boy  employed  ae  bUliard- 
marker  is  at  his  post  every  night  till  12  o'clock ;  and  the  hours 
of  a  newspaper  seller  are  returned  as — Monday  to  Friday,  7  to 
8.45  a.m.,  12  to  1  p.m.,  4  to  10  p.m ;  Saturday,  7  to  10  a.m.,  12 
to  2  pjn.,  and  3  to  11  p.m.  Many  boys  employed  as  milkers, 
farm-labourers,  and  market-boys,  begin  the  day's  work  as  early 
as  2  and  3  a.m.  In  one  case  an  unfortunate  child  works  in  a 
dust-yard  four  nights  a  week,  &om  6  p.m.  to  8  a.m. 

The  hours  of  seven  fisher-lads  in  Cornwall,  whose  ages  vary 
&om  nine  to  thirteen,  are  returned  as  about  SO ;  those  of  thirty- 
two  farm-boys  range  from  70  to  90 ;  of  five  shop-boya^^me  of 
(hem   putting   in   14   hours   daily — from  72  to   84 ;    of  eight 
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errand-boys,  from  72  to  81 ;  of  three  carrier's  boys,  from  72  to 
84;  and  one  newepaper-boy  works  100  hoars,  plus  the  time 
nominally  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

When  we  come  to  the  girls,  though  the  hours  are  far  more 
indefinite,  and  the  work  apparently  more  casual  and  irregular, 
the  tables  present  no  leas  iniquitous  a  record  of  young  lives 
made  bitter  with  hard  bondage.  Their  work  con^sts  chiefly  in 
the  various  forms  of  domestic  slavery,  known  as  home  indnstries, 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  employed  for  any  number  of  hoars — 
in  minding  babies,  cleaning  doorsteps  and  windows,  work  in  and 
for  shops, "  fetehing  errands,"  street  selling,  mangling,  etc  Thus, 
two  girls  are  employed  daily,  one  at  Sd.  per  week  in  house-work 
and  errands,  from  7.46  to  10  a.m.,  12.30  to  1.80  p.m.,  and  4.30  to 
8  pjn. ;  the  other,  at  9d.  per  week  and  her  food,  in  carrying  oat 
parcels  for  a  milliner  from  7.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  1S.30  to  2  p.m.,  and 
4,30  to  8.  A  girl  of  twelve  is  employed  in  "  general  work  "  for 
41  hours  a  week,  also  for  9d.  and  her  food ;  and  another  for  58 
hours,  for  Ss.  3d.  and  a  meat  pie.  The  hours  of  three  entered  as 
nurse-^rls  are  returned  as  from  70  to  77;  those  of  a  maid- 
servant and  of  a  shop-girl  as  78.  "  It  is  shameful,"  says  Raskin, 
"  for  a  nation  to  make  its  young  girls  weary ; "  but  for  these, 
and  conntless  others,  weariness  must  be  their  lot  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  From  all  sides  come  reports  of  how  they  are 
too  heavily  taxed  for  their  strength,  and  have  no  real  childhood  ; 
how  they  are  kept  from  school  with  the  excuse  that  they  are 
too  tired,  having  been  hard  at  work ;  or  how  they  arrive  at 
school  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and  unfit  to  attend  to  the 
lessons. 

Among  the  employments  which  may  be  classed  aa  distinctiy 
injurious,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  are  newspaper-selling, 
which  accounts  for  15,182  children ;  miscellaneoos  street  selling, 
in  which  2435  are  engaged ;  billiard  marking ;  lathering  at 
barbers'  shops — which,  as  often  as  not,  are  synonyms  for  betting 
agencies,  and  where  the  boys  are  working  till  10  and  11  p.m., 
and  on  Saturdays  till  midnight — and  all  occupations  in  and 
about  publiohouses.  Children  so  employed  are  daily  exposed 
to  temptation  in  its  most  dangerous  and  seductive  form.    They 
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quickly  learn  to  bet  aod  gamble ;  the  girls  become  prostitdteB ; 
and  all  alike,  before  they  arrive  at  matority,  acquire  a  diatsAte 
for  the  irksome  routine  of  regular  employment,  which  exercises 
a  marked  and  harmful  influence  upon  them  in  after  life.  "  If 
you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill-educated,  you  first  make  them 
thieves,  and  then  punish  them ; "  and  the  statistics  from  Man- 
chester, Bradford,  and  Liverpool,  as  to  the  proportion  of  children 
who  have  drifted  from  street-hawking  into  a  life  of  crime,  amply 
prove  that  they  but  rarely  develop  into  skilled  workers  or 
respectable  citizens. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  those  families  where  home  industries  are 
carried  on  that  the  harmful  eflects  of  excessive  overwork  are 
most  apparent  In  almost  all  these  trades  we  End  juvenile 
labour  employed  to  an  extent  which  must  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  health  and  education.  There  are  few  elementary 
teachers  who,  in  districts  where  the  sweated  trades  abound, 
could  not  give  countless  instances  of  children  who  are  working 
at  every  possible  hour  of  tiie  day,  and  often  far  on  into  the 
night,  and  who  are  continually  kept  from  school  to  earn  a  few 
pence.  In  one  school  of  307  girle,  sixty-Eve  were  found  to  be 
employed  before  and  after  school  hours,  in  auch  trades  as  sack- 
making,  box-making,  artiflcial-flower-making,  and  boot-finishing. 
Indeed,  many  managers  and  teachers  have  added  to  their  returns 
strong  condemnations  of  the  injurious  eSect  upon  the  children 
of  this  attempt  to  combine  education  and  wage-earning,  and 
have  expressed  their  hope  that  the  question  will  he  dealt  with, 
"in  order  to  meet  and  relieve  the  onerous  conditions  under 
which  many  of  the  young  have  to  gun  education." 

To  read  through  the  pages  of  this  strange  record  of  our 
national  callousness,  is  to  realize  that  there  are  in  our  elementary 
schools  to-day  thousands  of  children  who  are  crushed  beneath 
the  grievous  burden  of  toil  imposed  upon  them,  despoiled  of 
every  natural  healthy  joy  of  childhood,  and  for  whom  the  golden 
key  to  the  treasure-house  of  knowledge  is  for  ever  out  of  reach. 

"  How,"  said  one,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  effort  to  amelio- 
rate the  lot  of  our  child-workers,  "  can  you  expect  to  get  manly  men 
and  womealj  women  out  of  creatures  from  whom  such  toil  is  exacted  ? 
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Surely  labour,  brow-eweat,  hard  eamingB  come  aoon  enough,  without 
having  God's  great  gift  of  life  Gmehed,  defaced,  contorted  in  the 
Bpring-time  of  youth.  It  is  tampering  with  the  very  Beed-com  from 
which  we  hope  to  reap  the  harreet  of  a  noble  national  life.*' 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  the  arrears 
into  which  we  moBt  fall  if  we  fail  to  care  for  all  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  needs  of  oar  children.  More  and  more 
we  are  being  forced  to  acknowledge  thai  the  battle  for  indoa- 
trial  supremacy  has  to  be  fought  and  won^-or  lost — not  in  the 
mills  and  &ctorie8,  but  in  the  class-rooms  of  our  elementary 
achools.  It  is  during  these  years  of  childhood  that  we  make  or 
mar  that  type  of  character  which  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
maintun ;  and  there  is  no  more  mischievous  heresy  extant  than 
the  belief  that  the  cheapness  of  child-labour  can  compensate  for 
deterioration  in  the  moral  and  physical  fibre  of  the  workers. 
Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  then,  it  is 
bad  national  economy  to  leave  these  144,000  wage-earning 
chUdren  to  the  mercy  of  blind  chance,  and  to  allow  so  much  of 
the  futtire  working  power  of  the  nation  to  be  "  scattered  in  all 
ways  of  wildest  waste."  The  economic  value  of  their  industrial 
efficiency  more  than  justifies  the  cost  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
in  ensuring  it ;  and  where  self-help  is  powerless  for  self-redemp- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  to  preserve  that 
standard  of  vigour  and  efficiency  which  are  essential  to  social 
well-being. 

The  old,  time-worn  argument  that  the  parents  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  protective  legisla- 
tion, is  one  that  has  been  brought  against  every  successive  step 
in  the  path  of  progress.  Had  it  been  permitted  to  prevail,  we 
should  still  be  without  any  Acts  for  the  protection  of  children 
working  in  our  mines  and  factories,  and  still  without  any  system 
of  compulsory  education.  The  parents  are  not  unprejudiced 
judges.  When  we  come  to  the  stratum  of  society  where  life  is 
the  mere  satisiaction  of  primary  wants,  the  main  idea  with  the 
majority  of  parents  is  to  get  the  children  out  to  work  as  soon  as 
pofi^ble.  They  are  too  short-sighted  to  see  the  inevitable  and 
far-reaching  efiects  of  their  action ;  and  reason  offers  no  sanction 
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for  Uie  theory  that  they,  whose  interest  it  is  to  oppose  reform, 
are  those  best  qualified  to  decide  as  to  its  necessity.  In  this 
matter,  just  as  in  regard  to  school  attendance,  they  reqnlre  the 
education  of  the  law  to  aroose  them  to  a  coosdouBneas  of 
parental  responsibility. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  wage-earning 
children  are,  first,  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws ;  and, 
secondly,  further  legislative  action.  As  regards  the  first  point, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  protection  of  children  in  general 
(that  is,  es  distinct  from  special  classes,  such  as  those  employed 
in  mines,  mills,  etc)  began  with  the  Education  Act  of  1876.  By 
this  Act  it  is  laid  down  that — 

(a)  "A  person  shall  not  take  into  hia  employment  any  child. 
(Section  5.) 

(b)  <*  A  child  in  this  Act  means  a  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  years."    (Section  48.) 

(c)  "Every  person  who  takes  a  child  into  his  employment  in  con- 
travention of  this  Act  shall  he  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty  ehiUinge." 
(Section  6.) 

(d)  "  A  parent  of  a  child  who  employs  ench  child  in  any  labour 
exercised  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  shall  be  deemed 
to  take  such  ohUd  Into  his  employment."    (Seol^ou  47.) 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  above  provisions  stood  alone,  the  protec- 
tion of  children  would  be  complete  from  the  age  of  five  np  to 
the  age  of  fourteen.  But  the  Act  of  1876  contained  a  number 
of  exemptions,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  contained  in  section 
9  (2).  This  clause  is  evidently  the  product  of  confiicting  ideals 
in  Parliament,  resulting  in  the  compromise  of  an  important 
principle.  By  allowing  a  child  to  be  employed  any  day  and 
any  hour,  so  long  as  its  school  work  is  not  interfered  with,  it 
qualifies  that  absolute  prohibition  of  the  employment  for  wages 
of  children  of  school  age  which  is  enacted  in  section  5.  It  is, 
however,  safeguarded  by  the  clear  and  emphatic  provisos  that 
the  employment  must  nof  interfere  toiik  the  "  efficient  eleTneniary 
vnetmetion"  of  the  child,  and  that  the  tdiild  must  "obtain  such 
instruction  "  by  regular  attendance  for  full  time  at  school,  or  in 
some  equally  efficient  manner.     Moreover,  it  is  over-ridden,  so  far 
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as  children  between  ten  and  thirteen  are  concerned,  by  tlie  Act 
of  1880,  which  runs  aa  follows : —  . 

"Every  person  who  takes  into  hie  emptoyment  a  child  of  the  age  of 
ten,  and  nnder  the  age  of  thirteen  yaare,  resident  in  a  school  district, 
before  that  child  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  having  reached  the 
standard  of  education  fixed  by  a  by-law  in  force  in  the  district  for  the 
total  or  partial  exemption  of  children  of  the  like  age  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school,  shall  be  deemed  to  take  such  child  into  his 
employment  in  contravention  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  accordingly." 

This  daoHe  gives  complete  protection  from  all  employment 
"  for  the  purposes  of  gain,"  whether  in  or  out  of  school  hours,  to 
every  child  between  the  age  of  ten  and  thirteen  until  it  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  exemption.  The  point  at  which  it  may 
obtain  this  certificate  depends  on  the  various  by-laws;  but, 
under  the  Act  of  1899,  no  certificate  can  be  obtained  before  the 
age  of  twelve,  unless  the  child  is  to  be  employed  in  agricultare. 
The  by-laws  of  many  districts  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  a  certificate  before  thirteen,  and  districts  which  fall  a 
little  behind  this  standard  have  power  to  make  their  by-laws 
more  stringent. 

Therefore,  whilst  the  children  between  ten  and  thirteen  (or 
thereabouts,  according  to  local  by-laws)  have  complete  protec- 
tion under  t^e  Act  of  1880,  the  children  between  five  and  ten 
and  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  depend  for  protection  on  the 
Act  of  1876,  with  its  serious  exemptions.  As  a  natural  result, 
the  law  is  rarely  enforced  to  its  full  extent.  Few  school  boards, 
and  still  fewer  school  attendance  committees,  have  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  preventing  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school 
from  working  elsewhere  dv/ring  school  Jtov/rs.  The  full  force  of 
the  Act,  if  strictly  apphed  beyond  mere  considerations  of  school 
attendance,  would  secure  for  children  of  tender  years  complete 
immunity  from  "labour,  exercised  by  way  of  trade."  But  ao 
long  as  public  opinion  applauds  local  authorities  which  do  not 
prosecute  and  magistrates  who  do  not  convict,  the  law  is  doomed 
to  failure. 

While,  therefore,  the  most  pressing  need  is  to  educate  the 
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social  conscieuce  of  the  community  to  respect  and  enforce  the 
existing  law,  further  legislation  is  urgently  required.  For 
instance,  children  workiog  in  home  industries  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  repeal  of  section  98  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  of  1S7S.  Domestic  workshops  are  subject  to  special  regula- 
tions, and  are  exempt  from  the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
meal  times,  notices,  holidays,  accidents,  and  rules  for  dangerous 
employments.  (Sections  16  and  61,  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act,  1878,  and  section  8,  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1891.) 
But  any  effective  supervision  is  made  impossible  by  the  follow- 
ing clause : — 

"  The  exercise  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family 
dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  of  manaal  labour  for  tbe  purpoBes 
of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  some  of  the  purpoBsa  in  this  Act  in  that 
behalf  mentioned,  shall  not  by  itself  constitute  such  house  or  room  a 
workshop,  where  the  labour  is  exercised  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
does  notfurtUsh  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  to  such  family" 

By  tbe  repeal  of  this  section  98  of  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Act,  1878,  all  domestic  workshops  would  be  brought  under 
the  eye  of  the  factory  inspector ;  and  section  16  of  the  same  Act, 
which  was  mefmt  to  restrict  the  labour  of  children,  but  has  been 
practically  a  dead  letter,  could  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

Similarly,  t^e  case  of  children  employed  in  street  selling 
demands  special  treatment  It  is  true  that  this  trade  is  regulated 
to  some  extent  by  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  1894 ;  but  the  existing  proviatons  are  altogether  in* 
adequate,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Liverpool,  Bradford, 
St.  Helens,  and  other  towns  have  sought  to  obtain  additional 
statutory  powers.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  tiiat  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Education  Department  should  be  asked  to  bring 
in  a  general  enabling  bill  to  allow  local  authorities  to  regulate 
by  means  of  by-laws  not  only  street  trading,  but  all  other  street 
employments,  such  as  calling  workmen,  delivering  papers  and 
milk,  soliciting  orders,  etc. ;  and  to  prohibit  them  for  young 
children  within  certain  specified  hours.  Sach  by-laws  should  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  E^lucation  Department^ 
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with  power  to  withdraw  the  sanction  from  time  to  time,  so  that    ' 
the  hy-hkwa  might  be  revised  as  experience  should  dictate. 

In  the  long  run,  men  do  get  very  much  what  they  persistently 
ask  for,  as  the  history  of  every  country  and  of  every  great 
movement  abundantly  proves.  The  kind  of  education  g^veu  to 
the  children  of  England  will  approximate  to  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion held  by  the  English  people.  Whatever  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  demands  as  a  standard,  to  that  in  time  it  will  rise ; 
and  until  it  has  so  risen,  it  cannot  attain  its  fullest,  freest 
life.  The  future  of  these  children,  then,  lies  in  the  hollow  of 
our  hand.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  the  face  of  absolute, 
peremptory  fsicts,  such  as  those  now  before  us,  the  world  will 
at  last — 

"  Be  wrought 
To  Bjmpathf  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not," 

and  will  demand  and  procure  for  this  multitude  of  little  im- 
potent folk  the  efficient  protection  of  the  law  7 

Edith  F.  Hooa 
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A  FOOTNOTE  TO  RUSKIN. 

RUSKIN'  carried  ethics  into  art,  and  both  into  economics.  His 
clue  to  the  solution  of  the  ecouomic  problem  is  what  he 
finds  in  the  life  of  the  artist-craftsman,  working  out  hia  end 
under  the  inepiration  of  the  moral  motive,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  moral  ideal  The  implication  of  ethics  in  economics  and  the 
reversion  to  the  Greek  conception  of  Political  Economy  is  the 
more  familiar  side  of  the  contaTtdjiatio.  Equally  important 
and  equally  Greek,  although  with  a  diflferenoe,  is  the  analysis 
of  what  ia  implied  in  the  work  of  art  and  the  extension  of  the 
results  to  work  aa  anch. 

The  artist  in  general  lives  by  hia  art,  hut  only  because  the 
service  which  he  renders  is  such  as  to  command  food,  clothing, 
and  the  like.  He  creates  form-values;  he  does  not  elicit 
material  values.  Hie  work  makes  for  the  good  of  life ;  it  does 
not  support  life  itself.  He  is  a  secondary,  not  a  primary,  to  use 
a  once  popular  phrase.  It  follows  that  somewhere  outside  of 
his  art-work  there  exists  a  surplus  of  food  and  clothing  from 
which  he  is  supported.  Thus  Ruskin  is  led  to  his  phyaiocratio 
doctrine  of  a  surplus  from  the  land,  which  forms  the  realwagea- 
fund  tcom  which  all  art  and  all  manufacture  need  to  be 
supported.  This  raises  for  him  the  problem  of  the  ownership 
of  land,  the  probl^n  of  population,  the  problem  of  wages. 

As  to  land,  the  individual's  right  to  a  den,  if  he  is  not  to  be 
worse  off  than  the  brute,  and  to  so  much  land  as  will  feed  him 
is  inalienable.  But  "  in  well<regulated  communities  this  quan- 
tity of  land  may  often  be  represented  by  other  poaaeasions,  or 
ltd  need  supplied  by  wages  and  privileges."  That  is,  the  pauper 
gets  as  much  as,  and  the  rest  of  us  more  than,  would  be  got 
through  the  exercise  of  natural  rights.  The  income  of  the 
squires,  if  not  theirs,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  that  of  the  landless 
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clasBeB.  This  inference  to  something  like  the  eststing  order 
might  be  valid  if  no  man  starved  but  by  his  own  fault.  It  is 
valid  against  communism,  not  so  obviously  so  against  col- 
lectivism. The  pictnresquenesB  of  the  art-patron  appeals  to 
Buskin's  sentiment,  and  the  optimism  which  lays  it  down  that 
good  work  is  sure  of  good  bread  leaves  Kuskin  on  this  question 
in  the  individualist  fold,  with  occasional  yearnings  after  (very) 
Fabian  sociaUsm. 

As  to  population :  if  agriculture  is  the  only  work  in  a 
position  of  independence  in  the  matter  of  bare  livelihood,  it  is 
fearfully  obvious  that  the  secondaries  may  multiply  beyond 
the  food-supply.  The  Malthusianism  which  his  contemporaries 
got  out  of  their  docttiue  of  the  determinate  fund  of  capital 
devoted  to  wages,  Ruskin  derives  from  his  view  of  the  sterility 
of  all  but  the  organic.  He  gets  it,  like  Chalmers,  from  the 
determinateness  of  the  food-supply  as  wages-fund.  It  should 
be  modified  by  his  perception  of  the  place  which  efSciency  haa 
in  determining  output,  or  it  should  mitigate  his  optimism.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Buskin  that  neither  aJtemative  is  realized. 
Tet  t^e  Malthusianism,  though  disguised  with  sentimental 
prettinessee  about  roeiirea  and  the  like,  is  there,  and  necessarily 
there. 

The  artist  is  supported  from  the  food-fund  which  he  does 
nothing  to  increase.  It  follows  that  what  one  receives  more 
means  so  much  less  for  another.  It  follows  also  that  those  who 
have  the  surplus  food  at  their  disposal  are  "  arbiters  of  the 
will  and  work  "  of  the  community.  This  is  very  nearly  Pro- 
fessor Taussig's  point  as  to  the  wages-liind.  But  Buskin  sees — 
as  any  one  who  looks  at  art- work  cannot  but  see — that,  although 
there  is  pain  normally  involved  in  labour,  a  "  quantity  of  defeat 
which  has  to  be  counted  against  every  feat,"  it  is  not  the  pain, 
but  the  power  of  it,  that  wins  recognition.  Labour  may  be 
suffering  in  effort,"  but  the  important  point  is,  that — 
"  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  funds  for  wages,  more  or  leaa  labour  is 
to  be  had,  according  to  the  quantity  of  will  with  which  we  can  inspire 
the  workman." 
This  is  an  efficiency  theory  of  labour,  and  if  applied  throughout 
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— io  agriculture,  for  example — would  amount  to  an  efficiency 
theoTf  of  wages.  Unlees,  indeed,  the  point  of  diminishing 
groes  returns  is,  in  agriculture,  reached  very  shortly  after  tlie 
point  of  diminishing  proportionate  returns.  But  his  yievr  of 
the  sterihty  of  aJl  secondaries,  and  of  the  determinate  character 
of  the  Eood-fond  at  ajiy  moment,  prevents  Raskin  from  taking 
the  great  step  forward.  Greater  results  from  stronger  will  and 
stronger  effort? — yes.     Greater  food-fund  ? — apparently  no. 

"  Unless  there  be  a  supporting  power  in  the  product  of  the 
occupation,  the  wf^es  given  to  one  man  are  merely  withdrawn 
from  another."  The  inference  for  Ruskin,  in  the  light  of  the 
ethical  presuppositions  of  economics,  is  not  the  individualist  one, 
which  is  commonly  made  from  the  efficiency  theory  in  its  various 
forms,  but  almost  the  communist  one  of  first  Christianity — "  It 
shall  he  given  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee." 

"  Time  for  time,  skill  for  skill "  is  the  Marxist  conclusion  as  to 
wages  reached  by  this  upholder  of  the  squires  in  their  landed 
property ;  until,  under  changed  laws,  they  can  be  expropriated 
with  strict  justice — i.e.  until  he  that  is  without  sin  among  us 
casts  stones.  But  to  such  a  formula  there  are  two  important 
qualifications.  First,  the  worker  is  to  have,  according  to  Buskin, 
the  conditions,  by  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  like,  accorded 
him  which  will  enable  him  to  do  his  best  work.  This  is  doubt- 
less not  to  be  computed  for  each  individual,  but  for  groaps. 
But  the  doctrine,  which  amounts  to  that  of  Professor  F.  H. 
Gtddings'  essay  on  NcUwal  Wages,  would  have  to  admit  differ- 
ences of  material  conditions  of  maximnm  efficiency  for  different 
grades  of  labour.  Just  as  Marx's  value-theory  breaks  down  from 
an  actual  labour-theory  to  a  theory  of  a  conventional  standard 
of  labour,  so  Ruskin's  formula,  not  merely  of  a  living  wage,  but 
a  natural  wage,  based  on  computation  of  the  normal  conditions  of 
maximnm  efficiency,  destroys  the  other  formula  of  "  Time  for  time, 
skill  for  skill."  His  theory  of  giving  the  best  education  to  the 
best  intelligences  shows  that  be  held  by  the  maximum-efficiency 
formula  with  some  tenacity.  Yet  it  might  be  thought  not  to 
satisfy  the  somewhat  exalted  notion  of  justice  to  which  he  makes 
appeal  on  the  land-question.     My  maximum  efficiency,  or  that 
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of  my  class,  may  only  be  attainable  tbrougb  other  persona  or 
other  classes  foiling  of  theirs.  If  the  food-fund  theory  be  tme, 
it  is  only  a  rather  baseless  optiinism,  traversed  by  its  MalthosiaD 
implication,  which  can  think  it  probable  that  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum efficiency  of  one  class  of  secondaries  can  be  attained  without 
reducing  the  conditions  open  to  others.    In  fact  he  asserts  this. 

Secondly,  all  are  to  be  paid  alike  that  the  bad  workman  may 
go  unemployed.  "  Unto  this  last,"  except  he  be  a  bad  workman  ! 
What  is  to  become  of  the  unemployed  is  obscure.  If  they  are  to 
starve.  Buskin  is  as  severe  on  the  bad  artist  or  craftsman  as  the 
worst  individualist  of  an  unmoralized  busineas-world.  If  they 
are  not  to  starve,  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  Axe  tiiey  to  be 
diverted  to  agriculture,  or  are  they  to  enjoy  their  share  of  the 
food-fund  in  leisured  dignity  ?  Is  it  an  ironical  assimilation  of 
the  destiny  of  the  unemployed  and  unredeemed  at  one  end  of 
tiie  conventional  scale  to  that  of  those  at  the  other  ? 

The  hindrance  due  to  too  great  returns  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  his  skill,  so  noteworthy  in  the  life  of  many  an 
artist,  and  the  ethical  reflection  that  it  shall  not  profit  an  artist 
to  lose  his  own  soul  and  gain  all  else,  determine  Buskin's 
attitude  on  wf^es:  that  is,  it  is  determined  by  regulative  ideas 
drawn  from  ethics  and  aesthetics. 

The  sterility  of  art  on  another  side  helps  Buskin  to  another 
characteristic  doctrine,  thoagh  it  originated  rather  in  his  personal 
problem  of  great  inherited  wealth,  viz.  his  condemnation  of 
the  taking  of  interest.  The  dead  material  of  the  artist  only 
grows  instinct  with  life  through  the  will  behind  his  labour 
force,  the  soul  be  may  not  sell.  Value,  then,  arises  from 
nature  and  from  labour,  and  from  nothing  else.  It  follows 
that  wealth  depends  on  the  power  to  use;  that  capital  is 
simply  the  tool  of  labour,  and  earns  no  iuterest.  The  canvas 
is  not  organic  and  reproductive.  It  is  insigniflcant  beeide  the 
work  of  art  which  adorns  it.  It  is  worthless  if  defaced  by  bad 
work.  A  canvas  and  palette  to  him  who  can  use  them,  and  no 
usury  for  them,  since  they  earn  nona  The  first  maxim,  which 
connects  with  the  maximum-efficiency  formula,  might  be  fatal  to 
"  the  squires."    The  second  maxim  has  cut  itself  oS*  from  any 
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reasonable  theoiy  of  intereat,  whether  a  time-theory — ^Rnekin  ia 
curiously  deficient  in  timQ-senae — or  a  productivity-theory.  It 
tends,  therefore,  to  an  exploitation-theory,  though  Knskin's 
physioGiatic  views  would  have  naturally  hloomed  into  Shyloct's 
"naive  fecnndity-theory."  Given  the  sterility  of  art  and  the 
assimilation  of  all  crafts  to  art,  and  there  follows  Ruskin's  view 
aa  to  machineiy.  If  machine-industries,  i.e.  those  which  use 
instruments  whose  "action  is  in  some  particulars  or  moments 
beyond  the  control  of  the  human  hand,"  must  needs  he  sterile, 
and  as  much  aa  the  fine  arts  requiring  to  be  supported  from  the 
food-fund,  they  are  indifferent  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
aveHa  for  life,  and  to  the  artist  they  are,  in  teima  of  a  somewhat 
conventional  attitude,  detestabla  Buskin  is  moved  here  by  either 
a  frankly  arbitrary  {esthetic  canon  or  by  an  attempt  to  treat  all 
work  as  art-work.  The  admission  of  wind-driven  machinery 
suggests  the  former.  The  analogy  to  Morris  sng^asts  the  latter. 
The  discussion  among  "  arts  and  craftsmen  "  as  to  the  merit  of 
caat>iron  as  subject  for  artistic  treatment,  and  the  fact  tiiat  we 
need  to  be  reminded  by  a  recent  writer  that  there  ia  "  a  music  of 
the  halls  sound  and  good  of  its  kind,"  show  the  difficulty  of 
working  the  merely  arbitrary  canon,  and  the  perhaps  greater 
difficulty  of  maintaining  that  all  work  is  art-work. 

Rnakin  would  have  it  that  all  save  agriculture  is  sterile 
materially,  all  elee  save  the  fine  arts  sterile  also  spiritually.  He 
would  accordingly  eliminate  the  machine-industries,  transport, 
and  retail-trade.  Yet  he  finds  that  he  cannot  dispense  with 
commerce,  owing  to  the  need  of  interchange,  not  so  much  of  local 
prodocta  as  of  local  skills — the  fire-using  of  the  north  with  the 
tactnal  dehcacy  of  the  south,  and  so  forth.  But  trans-oceanic 
transport  is  not  artistic.  It  ia  operated  by  machineiy ;  and  the 
less  at  the  mercy  of  wind,  the  greater  the  control  by  man.  So 
that  to  the  amateur  of  Venetian  and  Dutch  art  it  is  philistine. 
Nor  is  manufacture  artistic.  But  here  Raskin  would  perhaps 
claim  that  ideally  it  might  be,  would  we  hut  return  to  the 
handicrafts  with  their  scope  for  the  personality  of  the  workman. 
The  answer  of  the  orthodox  economist  is  that  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  false  conception  of  the  sterility  of  manu&cture 
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can  indifference  to  qoantity  of  output  be  mainbuned ;  that  we 
must  not  exaggerate  the  effects  of  factory  organization  in 
stunting  personality ;  that  too  mechanical  operations  are  handed 
over  to  machines;  that  there  is  on  ofi&et  in  the  keener  in- 
telligence of  the  skilled  machinist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
were  no  fVirther  answer,  we  should  perhaps  have  to  adroit  that 
the  exploitation  of  men  by  machines,  and  the  putting  of  "  things 
into  the  saddle,"  and  the  divorce  of  work  and  that  wherein  the 
worker  finds  his  happiness,  are  phrases  behind  which  lies  an 
ugly  meaning. 

The  further  answer  does  not  escape  the  non-optimism  of  this 
result.  It  lies  in  falling  back  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
Barumaia.  There  are  servile  employments,  because  there  are 
servile  men.  Aristotle,  while  classing  the  fine  arts  with  the 
handicrafts,  and  apparently  implying  only  differences  of  degree, 
holds  that  tiiere  are  those  who  can  serve  in  various  ways,  but 
the  expression  of  whose  personality  in  their  work  is  eqnally  as 
much  a  defect  in  it  oa  the  impression  of  their  thumb  upon  it. 
Not  every  man  can  become  an  artist  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
because,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr,  F.  W-  Bain's  Body  and  Soul, 
which  contains  the  best  translation  into  modem  equivalents  of 
this  somewhat  brutal  doctrine,  there  is  a  special  economy  of  art 
due  to  a  rare  quality  in  the  product  of  art  as  opposed  to  the 
common  commodity.  The  product  of  art  is  the  result  of  a 
creative  power  in  the  artist,  an  imitation,  not  of  the  works  of 
nature,  but  of  her  method.  It  satisfies  a  special  and  not  the 
general  demand.  It  strives  to  produce  not  a  great  output  of 
similar  products,  but  something  which  must  be  in  its  essence 
unique. 

The  point  is  the  qualitative  distinction  between  the  least 
characteristic  workmanship  of  genius  and  the  most  characteristic 
work  of  DOn-geniua  The  impress  of  personality  in  the  one 
case  gives  the  enhanced  value  of  the  joy  for  ever.  In  the  other 
the  impress  of  personality  is  neither  required  nor  supplied  with 
advantage.  I  want  a  tea-cup  and  a  plate  easily  cleansed,  not 
too  precious  to  lose  without  overwhelming  sorrow.  Not  one 
in  gold  by  Michael  Angelo,  nor  half  a  dozen  in  the  rarest  of 
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bine  potcelaina,  but  several,  replicas,  it  may  be,  of  the  some 
pattern,  will  best  serve  my  turn.  An  irr^ularly  shaped  one,  in 
which  John  Smith,  with  no  power  but  much  good-will  in  that 
direddon,  has  expressed  his  personality  is  not  beautiful  because 
misshapen,  nor  because  dear.  And  if  I  want  the  highest  art, 
X  cannot  have  it. 

I  cannot,  and  our  vast  population  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  increased  output  of  machine-industries.  And  if  there  be 
"natural  slaves,"  i.e.  those  who  can  execute  under  direction, 
but  who  have  no  right,  because  uo  capacity,  to  express  their 
personality,  in  the  artistic  sense,  in  their  work,  then  there  are 
such  things  as  servile  employments,  there  is  Banavsia. 

Though  Raskin  has  not  explicitly  adopted  in  its  completeness 
the  identification  of  work  and  art-work,  he  fights  against  the 
conception  of  Saviausia.  We  all,  of  course,  reject  slavery  as  an 
institution.  We  cannot  allow  the  control  of  the  whole  life 
of  a  man  by  his  fellow-man.  And  we  deprecate  the  "white 
slavery "  of  the  present,  a  far  more  terrible  thing  than  the 
"  domestic  service  "  of  Aristotle.  And  we  say  that  a  man,  as 
man,  must  express  his  personality  somehow  and  somewhere. 
But,  happily  for  the  many,  there  are  subordiaate  employments 
where  the  rare  gifts  of  high  art  are  not  asked  for,  where  they 
could  not  now,  or  ever,  be  Bupplied  if  asked  for. 

Raskin's  treatment  of  Banausia  is  to  say  that  an  employment 
is  only  servile  if  the  worker  fulfils  that  only  and  nothing  else. 
It  follows  that  his  concrete  ideal,  and  that  which  he  actually 
recommends,  is  for  all  to  earn  their  bread  by  agricultural 
labour,  and  to  consecrate  the  residue  of  their  time  to  that  which 
is  not  bread  alone. 

Bat  only  declaes4  labour  is  unskilled.  Agricultural  labour 
is  skilled.  Many  could  not  earn  their  bread  by  it.  Others 
would  have  the  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency  in  their  life- 
work  hopelessly  destroyed  by  it.  The  violinist's  hEind  must  not 
hold  the  spade.  The  fine  arts  only  arise  through  the  apparent 
sacrifice  of  some.  They  can  only  persist  through  the  apparent 
sacrifice  of  some.  Division  of  labour  is  on  oi^nic  growth,  and 
not  limited  by  backward  glancing  idealizations  of  mediieval 
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artiaby  or  Japanesque  craftsmanship.  If  the  apparent  sacrifice 
ia  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  re^  sacrifice  needless  and 
thoughtless,  it  is  enoagh, — or  all  that  is  attainable. 

Such  a  doctrine  is  not  Qecessarily  opposed  to  collectivism. 
It  does,  however,  imply  that  within  any  collectivisin  compatible 
with  it  a  differentiation  of  conditions  would  arise  which  would 
not  satisfy  the  mass  of  workingHslass  socialistB.  Ruskin  was  no 
collectivist.  Only  volunteers  could  serve  in  his  ideal  community. 
And,  indeed,  either  his  voluntaryism,  or  an  equivalent  scope 
under  collectivism  for  the  personalities  able  to  create  a  want 
and  uniquely  to  supply  it,  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  society 
of  the  future  as  of  the  past.  For  not  all  work  is,  or  can  be, 
art.  It  follows  that  Koskin's  passage  from  art-work  to  labour 
as  such  must  be  denied  the  character  of  strict  inference,  though 
accepted  as  a  suggestive  analogy  of  restricted  range. 

Heebert  W.  Blxjnt. 
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Sous  IupB£3sioKs  OF  THK  Co-OPERATiTE  CoNQKESS. — I  have  been 
iDvited  to  give  some  account  of  the  recent  CongreeB  at  Cardiff, 
and  to  ileal  with  a  few  of  the  chief  questions  whiob  were  discussed. 
For  one  who  took  Bome  part  in  the  proceedings  it  is  not  easy  to 
preserve  that  calm,  unbiaBsed  frame  of  mind  essential  to  impartial 
criticism,  and  so  becoming  in  a  contributor  to  the  Economic  Review, 
It,  in  addition  to  being  a  delegate,  one  happens  also  to  hold  strong 
views,  and  in  some  vital  matters  to  be  quite  unsound  in  the  co-operative 
faith  as  laid  down  by  some  of  the  high  priests  of  the  movement,  then 
the  task  of  reviewing  the  Congress  in  an  impartial  spirit  becomes 
extremely  diflicnlt.  However,  the  readers  of  this  Seview  will  be  quite 
competent  to  take  off  a  liberal  discount  from  my  opinion  of  men  and 
things,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  will  freely  exercise  this  privilege 
emboldens  me  to  uudertake  the  task. 

My  first  word  about  the  Co-operative  Congress  must  be  one  of 
congratulation.  The  delegates,  numbering  some  thousand  or  more, 
stack  to  their  posts  admirably,  and  this  despite  the  fine  weather  out- 
side and  the  heat  inside.  With  no  tables  in  front  of  them,  as  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  the  large  gathering  aaanmed  the  form  of  a 
huge  public  meeting  rather  than  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  the 
temptation  to  leave  the  hall  was  great.  It  apeaks  volumes  for  the 
real  and  sustained  interest  of  the  delegates  in  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress that  so  many  att«nded  each  day.  But,  for  all  that,  anything 
like  debate  was  out  of  the  question.  Nominally  supreme,  the  Congress 
is  TBolly  at  the  mercy  of  what  the  politicians  call  the  caucus.  To  a, 
large  extent  this  is  inevitable,  and,  like  many  other  lapses  from  strict 
democratic  methods,  it  probably  works,  on  the  whole,  for  the  good  of 
the  movement. 

But,  with  an  instinctive  hostility  to  governing  bodies,  it  seems  to 
mie  that  the  delegates  might  with  advantage  retain  to  themaelvea  more 
direct  power.  For  example,  the  standing  orders  committee  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  elected  by  the  Congress  itself,  and  not  appointed 
by  the  Central  Board,  There  were  not  wanting  signs,  notably  in  the 
case  of  the  old-age  pension  reaolntione,  of  a  lack  of  discrimination  and 
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judgment.  But  mj  objection  is  rather  to  the  principle  bj  which  the 
staudiDg  orders  committee  is  selected  than  to  particular  details  of  its 
proceedings.  The  body  which  has  control  of  the  business  of  the 
Congress  should  be  chosen  from  the  delegates,  and  not  composed  of 
men  some  of  whom  may  not  even  be  the  elected  representatives  of  any 
society.  This  may  not  be  a  vital  point,  but  it  is  one  which  democratic 
assemblies  should  not  neglect. 

Then  the  CongresB  might  well  take  full  possession  of  the  three  days 
set  apart  for  its  proceedings,  and  not  leave  itself,  aa  now,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  hasty  vote,  prompted  from  the  platform.  It  was  nothing  short 
of  a  scandal  to  rush  through,  in  the  morning  sitting  of  the  last  day, 
such  important  questions  as  the  proposed  memorial  to  Robert  Owen, 
co-operative  house  building,  alteration  of  rules,  public  sale  of  land, 
co-operative  exchange  currency,  stores  in  poor  districts,  the  selection 
of  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the  customary  amenities  at  the  close. 
There  was  a  feeliog  amounting  to  disgust  at  this  sacrifice  of  duty  for 
convenience  or  pleasure,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  otherwise 
the  much  abused  politician  will  begin  to  think  that  co-operative  dele- 
gates are  not  so  much  superior  to  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs  as 
several  delegates,  with  chaTacteristio  modesty,  loudly  declared  to  be 
the  case.  Doubtless  three  days  are  not  required  merely  to  register 
official  decrees  in  the  shape  of  reports  and  resolutions,  but  they  are 
entirely  inadequate  if  there  is  to  be  even  a  semblance  of  discussion  at 
the  Congress.  At  any  rate,  the  Wednesday  afternoon  should  only  be 
taken  away  on  a  distinct  motion  from  the  delegates,  so  that  the 
natural  course  of  things  would  be  to  sit  on  the  whole  of  the  last  day. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  will  remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
delegates  was  the  frank  avowal  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  M.P.,  that 
he  had  not  much  sympathy  with  distributive  co-operation,  which  to 
him  seemed  little  more  than  ordinary  capitalism  under  a  working-class 
name.  It  must  be  confessed  that  my  friend  Ur.  Steadman  did  not  come 
out  of  the  ordeal  well.  He  was  rather  lost  in  his  economics,  but,  for 
all  that,  his  speech  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  reflected  fairly  faithfully 
the  feelings  of  the  average  London  trade  unionist,  who  sees  the  stores 
at  their  worst  as  commercial  concerns,  and  is  too, near  Leman  Street 
to  escape  the  atmosphere  of  mere  shopkeeping  co-operation,  excellent 
in  its  way,  but  with  no  appeal  to  the  workman  in  search  of  an  industrial 
ideal.  It  was  significant  that  Mr.  Steadman,  deficieut  as  he  was 
regarded  in  elementary  knowledge  of  the  co-operative  morement,  grew 
quite  enthusiastic  as  he  mentioned  the  bass-dressers'  co-partnership 
society  in  East  London,  about  which  he  knew  two  things  —  their 
galUint  struggle  (now  fairly  successful)  to  keep   their  workshop  in 
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ezistenoe,  and  the  little  or  no  help  thej  received  from  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society.  Though  one  cannot  regard  Mr.  SteadmaQ's 
criticism  ae  either  well-informed  or  altogether  consistent,  it  certainly 
served  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  attitude  of  a  section  of 
organized  workmen,  especially  in  London.  It  may  be  wilful  blindness 
for  these  people  not  to  see  the  perfection  of  a  co-operative  system 
which  leaves  the  worker,  as  such,  exactly  where  he  is  under  private 
employment  of  the  best  kind.  But  they  do  not,  and  can  actually  turn 
away  from  the  bewildering  greatness  of  the  Wholesale  to  a  small 
society  of  workers  engaged  in  the  noble  task  of  making  free  industrial 
citizens. 

The  keenest  debate  of  the  Congress  was  that  on  direct  Farliamentary 
representation.  New  ground  hod  been  taken  up.  It  was  no  longer 
a  proposal  to  return  co-operators,  as  such,  to  Parliament.  Impracticable 
as  that  was,  the  latest  move  was  still  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
co-operative  movement.  The  motion  had  the  virtue  of  honesty.  It 
simply  asked  the  Congress  to  affirm  the  Independent  Labour  Party's 
policy,  and  the  supporters  made  the  usual  attacks  on  the  Libera!  party 
and  on  those  Labour  leaders  who  belong  to  it.  This  audacious  attempt 
to  exploit  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  Socialist 
party  had  a  very  bad  beating.  It  was  not  a  repudiation  of  all 
political  action — the  continued  existence  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary 
Committee  proves  that  clearly  enoagh — but  a  determination  not  to 
convert  the  societies  into  branches  of  a  Socialist  party.  No  great 
industrial  movement  can  cut  itself  off  entirely  from  politics  ;  bat  there 
is  a  vital  difference  between  supporting  or  opposing  a  particular  political 
principle  or  measure,  and  the  alliance  or  affiliation  with  a  distinct 
political  party,  with  a  specific  progranune.  The  crushing  vote  against 
the  policy  of  isolation  and  class  warfare  was  a  surprise  to  some,  and 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  good  sense  to  many.  It  meant  that  co-operators 
realized  that  citizenship  was  the  real  basis  of  true  pohtical  thought  and 
action,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  Socialism  a  test  of  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  co-operation.  If  the  motion  had  been  carried,  it 
would  have  put  outside  the  political  pale  a  Liberal  or  a  Tory  co-operator. 
Snoh  a  division  in  the  household  of  co-operative  faith  would  work 
enormous  mischief,  without  any  compensating  advantage. 

For  sufficient  reasons,  the  discussion  on  the  alleged  bribery  of 
co-operative  employees  was  cut  short,  but  not  before  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  firm  determination  to  tackle  this  evil  in  a  thorough 
fashion.  Despite  the  comforting  assurance  of  one  delegate  that 
corruption  was  nothing  like  so  prevalent  inside  the  movement  as  out- 
side, the  dark  shadow  of  bribery  and  jobbery  hung  over  the  Congress, 
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Dot  eveti  members  of  atore  committees  being  exempt  trom  aospicion. 
Democracy  is  subject  to  most  of  the  vices  of  other  forms  of  govem- 
ment,  though  thej  aasame  difTcrent  shapes,  aud  are  more  soaoaptible 
to  pablioity.  Sound  at  heart  the  ooHaperative  moToment  nndoabtedlj 
is,  but  the  whole  bod;  is  not  free  from  the  vile  disease,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  not  evea  exclasive  dealing  with  the  Wholesale  So<»et7 
would  entireif  stamp  it  out,  though  the  scope  of  it  would  be  matvi&llf 
narroired. 

The  discnsaion  on  old-age  pensions  revealed  some  confusion  of 
thought  and  much  blundering  in  procedore.  The  proposal  to  refer  the 
two  schemes  drawn  up  hj  the  special  committee  to  the  societies,  to  be 
remitted  to  the  next  congress,  was  met  hj  wliat  was  really  intended 
as  an  addeodnm,  but  which  the  chairman  could  only  receive  as  an 
amendment.  Tlie  effect  of  it  was  to  declare  in  favour  of  universal 
State  pensions,  and  the  promoters  of  it  simply  desired  that  the  members 
of  the  Booietles  should  have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  between  national 
and  sectional  old-age  pensions.  This  seemed  only  a  bosineBS-lika 
method  to  pursue ;  but,  largely  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  way  it 
was  presented,  the  Congress  would  have  none  of  it,  the  two  official 
schemes  alone  holding  the  field.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  miscon- 
ception as  to  each  other's  position  during  this  diacnssion.  Some  of  us 
strongly  oppose  the  turning  of  the  co-operative  movement  into  a  wing 
of  any  of  the  political  parties,  whether  Badical,  Tory,  or  Socialist,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  set  our  faces  against  all  political  action. 
That  is  impossible,  and  even  those  who  resisted  the  attempt  to  allow 
co-operators  to  decide  between  voluntary  and  State  pensions  were 
members  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  had  concerned 
themaelves  with  all  kinds  of  bills  during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Old-age  peosiona  is  just  one  of  those  questions  which  cannot 
be  adequately  considered  apart  from  the  political  standpoint.  It  may 
be  wise  for  co-operators  to  use  their  money  to  provide  pensions  for 
themselves  on  the  security  of  stores  and  subject  to  conditions  of  pur- 
chase, etc.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  equally  wise  to  leave  that 
provision  to  the  Stated  and  to  employ  their  limited  resonroes  in  other 
directions.  But  in  any  case  it  would  bo  sheer  folly  for  co-operators  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  agitation  in  the  political  world  for  old-aga 
pensions,  and  this  quite  apart  from  their  views  about  them.  Whether 
they  favour  political  action  or  inaction,  the  fact  remains  that  a  Govern- 
ment is  likely  some  of  these  days  to  introduce  legislation,  and  the 
efiiot  of  that  they  cannot  escape.  For  a  large  movement  to  omit  this 
factor  in  their  consideration  of  schemes  involving  serious  liabilities  Is 
to  make  a  huge  mistake. 
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But  one  other  aubjeot  can  be  noted — the  oo-operative  exchange 
emrencj  motion  of  Mr.  Bnice  Wallace.  Here  the  Congreea  was 
brought  into  the  domain  of  elaborate  theory  and  fanoifnl  experiment, 
into  the  realm  of  the  unreal  and  the  dreamer.  In  spite  of  the  high 
oluracter  and  splendid  devotion  to  duty,  aa  tbej  understand  it,  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Wallace  and  hia  co-workers,  to  some  of  as  this  proposal  was 
rank  communism,  to  be  scotched  as  quicklj  and  as  effectually  as 
possible.  Co-operation,  ouce  embarked  on  this  path,  would  soon 
become  the  prey  of  the  faddist,  who,  whether  sincere  or  insincere, 
would  lead  it  into  the  swamps  of  failure  and  disruption.  HoweTer, 
Congress  showed  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Wallace  than  to  reject  his  motion  outright,  and  referred  it  to  the 
Ceutrol  Board — a  fate  iu  some  respects  as  bad  as  that  some  of  ua 
desired  for  it.  The  strongest  opponent  of  exchange  currency  may 
safely  leave  It  in  the  hands  of  that  body. 

Speaking  directly  for  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  working  men 
and  women,  quietly  and  enccessfully  engaged  in  the  most  important 
movement  of  the  century,  the  Cardiff  Congress  proved  itself  to  be  a 
level-headed  body  of  social  reformers.  But  there  was  somewhat  of 
a  lack  of  the  fresh,  living  spirit  of  the  pioneers  of  great  causes.  The 
tendency  was  to  exalt  commercialism  over  industry,  to  forget  the  work- 
ahop  in  the  store.  Co-operation  is  not  mere  idealism  ;  it  uses  business 
methods  to  put  its  j^inoiptea  into  operation.  One  felt,  when  surveybg 
the  sea  of  faces  at  CardifT,  that  they  stood  for  the  high-wator  mark  of 
democratic  achievement  in  the  domain  of  constructive  reform.  Bnt 
something  seemed  needed  to  atir  them  as  with  a  holy  impulse,  not  to 
be  wasted  in  fruitless  endeaveurs  to  attain  the  impossible,  but  to  move 
them  to  enduring  deeds.  This  inspiration  cannot  come  from  those 
whose  goal  is  an  all-embncing  centralization — a  kind  of  glorification 
of  the  rule  by  committee.  They  have  their  reward  in  mammoth  shop- 
keeping.  Nothing  but  a  nobler  conception  of  labour  and  a  full 
recognition  of  that  industrial  commonwealth  iu  which  the  worker  is  a 
free  and  responsible  citizen  can  supply  the  incentive  for  the  forward 
march  of  the  co-operative  forces. 

F.  Uaddisob. 

The  Tieo-houbs  Stbtzh  add  Retail  Tbade. — The  public  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  ayatem  of  "  tied  housea  "  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  b-affic,  but  probably  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  syatem  has  been  developed  in  other  branches  of  retail 
tnde.  Iu  most  towns  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  shops  which 
RTe  not  really  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  nominally  in  charge 
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of  them,  but  are  managed  hj  some  oentnl  finn  with  branches  in  every 
direction.  For  instance,  the  following  facts  refer  to  a  town  in  the 
north  of  England.  In  a  block  of  buildings  oomprieiug  sixteen  htrge 
shops,  twelve  are  branch  eBtablisbmeutB.  In  the  same  street  there  are 
seven  separate  shops  belonging  to  one  firm,  each  trading  under  & 
different  name,  and  only  one  of  them  using  the  name  of  the  proprietora. 
Four  of  them,  indeed,  stand  side  by  side,  and  apparently  have  no 
connection  with  one  another.  This  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  for  id 
almost  every  branch  of  trade  there  are  firms  which  have  branches  in 
nearly  all  the  more  important  towns  in  England.  In  my  own  busineas 
I  know  thirty  firms  which  average  over  a  hundred  shops  each,  and 
several  of  them  have  over  three  hundred. 

This  system  has  been  developed  in  various  ways.  A  enccessfnl 
shopkeeper  often  opens  branches  in  his  own  town  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  is  geaerajly  a  well-known  man,  trading  in  his  own  name, 
aad  often  does  not  have  more  than  a  dozen  or  score  of  shops  ;  but 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  such  a  business  is  turned  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  the  number  of  shops  is  generally  increased.  Again, 
many  shops  which  are  apparently  independent  are  bound  to  wholesale 
firms  by  financial  ties.  If  a  man  starts  business  with  insufficient 
capital,  he  may  only  be  able  to  avoid  bankruptcy  by  accepting  a  loan 
from  the  wholesale  merchant  or  the  manufactnrer.  In  this  way  he  may 
he  allowed  to  carry  on  the  busineBS  in  his  own  name,  but  he  has  really 
forfeited  the  entire  control  of  it.  Or,  again,  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale houses  sometimes  endeavour  to  extend  their  business  by  opening 
retail  establishments.  These  shops  have  to  bear  an  assumed  name,  or 
must  appear  to  belong  to  an  independent  company,  since  retail  dealers 
will  not  buy  from  wholesale  firms  which  enter  into  competition 
with  them. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  tliat  this  method  of  conducting  retail 
trade  possesses  peculiar  economic  advantages,  which  enable  it  to  com- 
pete with  and  ultimately  to  supplant  the  small  retail  dealer.  At  any 
rate,  the  system  of  multiple  shops  is  being  rapidly  extended  in  all 
branches  of  retail  business,  just  as  the  manufacturers  are  combining  in 
all  directions  to  estabUsh  what  is  virtually  a  monopoly  in  their  respec- 
tive trades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  obvious  risks  and  dangers  of  the  new  system.  It  is 
hardly  fair,  for  example,  that  wholesale  houses  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  special  knowledge  aoqnired  by  dealing  with  a  number  of  retail 
firms  in  order  to  compete  with  the  latter  on  their  own  ground ;  at  the 
very  least  they  should  be  compelled  to  register  all  the  retail  shops 
under  their  control  in  their  own  name.    I  know  one  firm  which  is 
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trading  under  sixteen  diSerent  names ;  and  another  which  has  opened 
two  brancheH  under  difibrent  names,  facing  each  other  in  the  same 
street,  and  pretending  to  be  in  fierce  competition. 

Moreover,  the  ejstem  is  apt  to  lead  to  various  frandulent  trans- 
actions. Some  manufacturers  not  only  retail  their  own  goods,  but 
profess  to  make  all  the  goods  they  offer  for  sale.  In  fact,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  a  single  firm  to  produce  all  the  articles 
required  iu  an  ordinary  retail  shop;  and,  as  a  commercial  traveller, 
I  often  do  business  with  firms  which  advertise  that  they  make  all  the 
goods  tiiey  sell. 

Again,  since  the  system  weakens  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
the  standard  of  commercial  morality  tends  to  be  lowered.  The  man 
who  sells  the  goods  has  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  price,  and  has 
DO  idea  how  much  profit  is  made  by  the  sale.  He  receives  the  bills  for 
advertising,  and  the  tickets  giving  the  price  and  description  of  the 
articles  to  be  sold,  from  the  central  depot ;  and  though  he  may  be 
aware  that  the  trade  descriptiou  is  false,  he  U  obliged  to  use  it,  even 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  himself  within  the  range  of  the  law  for  mis- 
represeutation  of  the  goods.  No  doubt  this  evil  is  not  unknown 
among  ordinary  shopkeepers,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  under  the  new 
system  :  the  salesman  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  is  simply 
obeying  orders  ;  and  the  trader  who  issues  the  directions  assumes  that, 
because  some  one  else  does  the  actual  selling  to  the  customer,  he  is  not 
responsible  far  the  fraud. 

Another  bad  practice  which  is  fostered  by  the  system  is  connected 
with  the  traffic  in  "  job  lots  "  for  special  sales.  Sometimes  a  firm  buys 
the  stock  of  a  bankrupt  at  a  large  discount.  The  goods  are  then 
removed  to  the  central  warehouse,  and  are  mixed  up  with  other  soiled 
articles,  and  perhaps  with  large  quantities  of  new  stuff  bought  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  then  widely  advertised  that  on  a  certain  date  this  stock 
will  be  sold  at  a  great  reduction,  and  the  public,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  bargains,  will  probably  make  purchases  amounting  to  several 
times  the  value  of  the  bankrupt  stock.  Now,  the  ordinary  retailer  has 
only  one  shop  where  this  can  be  done,  and  the  fact  that  his  assistants 
know  bow  the  goods  have  been  bought  tends  to  restrict  the  abuse. 
But  tinder  the  new  system  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  firm  from 
having  such  a  sale  at  each  of  its  branch  shops  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  firm  which  has  bought  a  bankrupt  stock  valued  at 
about  £2000  advertising  that  they  are  selling  goods  to  this  amount  at 
each  of  ten  or  twenty  branches. 

It  is  probable  that  the  State  can  do  but  little  to  lessen  the  evils  of 
the  tied-hoose  system  beyond  insisting  upon  the  proper  registration 
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of  all  retail  firms,  and  imposing  severe  penalties  for  false  trade  descrip- 
tions of  any  kind.  Bat  if  tbo  extent  to  which  the  system  is  gromng 
were  more  generally  known,  perhaps  something  might  be  done  to 
educate  a  better  conscience  among  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
octnal  working. 

COHHEBCIAL   TbATELLEB. 

iMDCaTRiAL  Assurance. — The  latest  blue  book  on  Life  Atiuranee 
and  Annmty  Butinett,  etc.,  contains  the  following  remarkable  figures 
iu  regard  to  the  largest  of  our  Industrial  Life  companies.  Dnring  the 
year  1898  the  amount  paid  to  14,339  agents  for  the  weekly  collection 
of  premiums  from  12,345,115  policies  was  £951,506  12*.  \\d.  The 
special  new  business  oharges  amounted  to  £460,145  3s. ;  the  expense 
for  stamps  at  head  office  was  £58,874  1m.  Gd. ;  the  charges  for 
superintendence  amounted  to  £197,939  lOs. ;  the  medical  fees  to 
£56,444  1I«.  lid.,  and  other  head-office  expenses  to  £317,566  18s.  Zd. 
The  shareholders  received  in  dividends  and  bonus  £425,000. 

When  we  remember  that  the  average  insurance  under  each  policy  is 
less  than  £10,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  colossal  structure  which 
has  been  raised  on  thb  narrow  base.  It  is  a  marvellous  illustration 
of  the  power  of  little  things.  We  must  also  confess  that  an  institution 
ramifying  thus  widely,  and  bringing  millioDS  of  individuals  under  its 
influence,  must  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  expense  incurred  in  doing  the  work  is  most  rigidly  restricted, 
for  the  experience  gained  by  doing  business  on  so  vast  a  scale  must 
enable  the  managers  to  fathom  every  secret,  and  to  guard  against  every 
risk.  The  average  wage  of  25s.  a  week  received  by  the  above  army 
of  collectors  represents  a  large  output  of  activity,  vigilance,  fidelity, 
and  business  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
great  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  comparison  with  the  total  annual 
receipts  from  premiums,  interest,  and  rent.  Taking  three  of  these 
collecting  compauies  at  random,  I  find  that  the  percentages  of  expenses 
to  income.  If  I  read  the  returns  aright,  are  respectively  45^,  47^,  and 
(about)  49. 

It  is  a  very  notable  contrast  to  turn  to  those  companies  which  do 
not  employ  collectors,  and  to  discover  that  their  expenses  in  four 
random  coses  ore  7i,  6  nearly,  11^,  and  12^.  I  am  not  coucerned  with 
any  accidental  differences  among  the  companies  of  tliis  type,  although 
they  might  give  rise  to  very  important  considerations  as  to  forms 
of  accounting  and  methods  of  business.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  contrast  between  the  poor  man's  insurance,  affording  what  must  be 
considered  the  luxury  of  personal  canvassing,  and  that  of  the  well-to-do. 
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involving  no  greater  hardship  than  the  writing  of  a  cheqne  or  the 
porchase  of  a  money  order.  In  the  first  place,  it  ie  evident  that 
much  of  the  coat  must  be  due  to  the  emallnesB  of  the  insnrancea  effected. 
If  the  average  amoant  insured  were  doubled,  the  percentage  of  coat 
might  probably  be  halved,  tince  there  would  be  no  reason  to  expect 
any  increase  of  outlay.  In  this  way  we  can  readily  understand  that 
the  poor  are  at  a  natural  and  permanent  disadvantage.  It  must  be 
relatively  more  costly  to  insure  under  £10  policies  than  nnder  a  system 
in  which  the  policies  average  £100  or  upwards,  since  there  must  be 
mncb  expense  for  printing,  clerical  work,  and  book-keeping,  which  is 
as  great  for  a  small  policy  as  for  a  large  one.  After  making  every 
allowance,  however,  oq  this  bead,  the  essential  difference  remaining 
between  the  two  types  of  insurance  is  the  expense  of  collection ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  true,  as  we  should  be  assured  by  the  collectors,  that  a 
vast  majority  of  their  clients  would  not  under  any  other  system  insure 
ataU. 

The  collectors,  therefore.  Tender  an  indispensable  service,  for  which 
they  are  not  overpaid.  There  is  a  rough  justice  in  competition,  and  if 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  just  what  it  will  bring,  we  need  not  doubt  that 
the  societies  deserve  the  extensive  patronage  they  receive.  The 
difficulty  meeting  ns  here  is  the  lack  of  initiative  and  organizing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  masaes.  When  wage-earners  are  indignant  over  the 
fortunes  made  by  their  employers,  it  is  quite  relevant  to  reply  that 
the  function  of  the  entrepreneur  lb  indispeosable  so  long  aa  the  workers 
shrink  from  the  risk  and  trouble  attending  co-operative  production. 
The  captain  of  induatry  renders  an  essential  service,  and  hia  reward 
moat  be  commenaurate  wttb  the  urgency  of  the  want  which  he  Buppfiea. 
The  alleged  tyranny  of  capital  might  perhaps  be  mitigated  if  public 
opinion  were  clearly  expressed  in  favour  of  a  reorganization  of  our 
banking  system.  If  a  public  department  ia  inefficient,  if  foreign  policy 
is  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  if  reckless  almsgiving 
creates  an  army  of  loafera,  if  drunkenness  ia  to  aome  extent  due  to  the 
want  of  suitable  recreation-rooms,  we  may  trace  these  evils  and  a 
hundred  others  very  largely  to  the  inertia  of  the  public  mind,  which 
prevents  the  application  of  remedies  calling  for  alertness  and  energy. 

Just  so,  if  the  method  of  insurance  adopted  by  the  working  claases 
is  unduly  expensive,  we  may  safely  attribute  it  largely  to  thoughts 
lessness,  or  timidity,  or  want  of  organizing  power.  We  must  not 
forget,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  means  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  working  classes  for  making  provision  for  the  future.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  listen  to  the  objection  that,  when  a  man's  income  Is 
below  snbsiatence  level,  thrift  becomes  a  questionable  virtue.    And 
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those  whoBe  nominal  wages  are  good  but  precarious  make  an  equally 
strong  appeal  upon  our  BTmpathy,  for  they  are  under  the  temptation 
of  forgetting  their  poverty,  and  of  spending  their  ready  money  vithont 
thinking  of  the  coming  days  of  unemployment.  One  whose  income  is 
very  uncertain  may  well  hesitate  about  committing  himself  to  the 
payment  of  regular  premiums  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  This,  however, 
is  no  reply  to  criticism  of  an  expensive  mode  of  insurance,  for  the 
millions  do  undertake  to  pay  premiums,  and  if  it  is  only  twopence  a 
week  towards  burial  money,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  they 
should  make  the  best  possible  bargain.  A  person  contributing  10«. 
per  annum  in  two  half-yearly  payments  without  the  int^vention  of  a 
collector  would  certainly  receive  50  per  cent,  more  benefit  than  under 
the  collecting  system.  At  the  age  of  twenty  probably  as  much  as 
£25  could  be  insured  for  that  amount,  and  the  companies  wonld  cer- 
tainly not  object  to  the  issue  of  £25  policies  if  there  were  a  demand. 
The  first  objection  to  the  change  would  probably  be  :  "  I'm  no  scholu  : 
I  don't  want  lo  write  letters,  and  I  should  forget  the  time."  These 
are  difficulties  which  may  gradually  disappear  with  the  spread  of 
education  ;  but  behind  them  is  the  fact  that  the  collector  renders  a  real 
service  by  following  the  company's  clients  into  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  might  also  lead  to  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  company,  and  it  might  be  suspected 
of  promising  too  much.  Illiterate  people,  who  understand  and  accept 
an  agent's  statements,  might  be  utterly  disqualified  to  examine  a 
balance  sheet.  We  might  be  told,  again,  that  the  half-yearly  payment 
wonld  be  no  real  saving  of  trouble,  for  if  the  weekly  pence  were  not 
carefully  put  aside  the  5s.  would  not  be  ready  when  wanted. 

These  and  other  leas  relevant  apologies  would  surely  prevail  with  the 
vast  majority,  and  it  is  only  to  a  select  few  that  the  improved  method 
would  appeal.  To  those,  for  example,  who  belong  to  a  co-operative 
store  the  question  should  present  no  difficulty  whatever.  Sappose  the 
case  of  a  labourer  who  can  only  spend  £20  a  year  on  domestic  com- 
modities. If  he  draws  the  moderate  rebate  or  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
he  will  have  20«.  placed  to  his  credit  every  half-year,  and  out  of  this 
the  store  officials  might  regularly  pay  his  premium  without  putting 
him  to  the  slightest  trouble.  The  store  could,  in  fact,  assume  the 
fuDotioos  of  agent  and  collector  without  any  house-to-house  visitation, 
the  necessary  formalities  being  completed  when  the  members  visit  the 
store  on  other  bnsinese.  The  huge  figures  I  have  quoted  show  that 
there  is  great  scope  iu  industrial  assurance  for  economies,  which  would 
benefit  the  poorest  of  the  population.  Poverty  is  at  once  the  evil  to 
be  remedied,  and  the  hindrance  to  our  remedies.     We  cannot  elevate 
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the  poor  unless  thej  will  join  in  the  effort,  and  mj  modest  saggestion 
is  more  or  less  vain  because  those  who  need  it  most  will  not  understftnd 
it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  social  advances  must  be  very  slow  ; 
and  when  we  fuU;  realize  this,  we  shall  not  be  so  readily  discouraged. 
Above  all,  we  must  guard  against  showing  impatience  of  the  lethargj' 
and  indifference  of  those  whom  we  are  seeking  to  help.  There  is, 
perhape,  one  class  that  maj*  bo  blameworthy  for  improTideuce,  and 
their  improvidence  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  general  question. 
I  refer  to  young  nnmarried  men,  from  whom  Canon  Blaokley  proposed 
to  exact  a  compulsory  levy  of  £10,  in  order  to  provide  a  pension 
investment.  When  we  consider  the  outlay  on  bicycles  and  other 
appliances  of  sport,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vice  of  gambling,  we  may 
rightly  suspect  that  a  slight  increase  of  prudence  at  a  certain  age 
would  go  far  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  in  the  households  of 
the  poor. 

W.   E.  StTELL. 

Tbb  Spbead  of  Co-OPSBATioir. — The  periodical  gatherings  of  the 
Inteniational  Co-operative  Alliance  furnish  welcome  opportunides  for 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  progress  made  by  Co-operation  in  various 
countries.  The  reports  prepared  for  the  congress  about  to  assemble 
at  Paris  (July  18-22)  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  movement, 
to  which  working-men  have  been  taught  to  look  for  an  improvement 
of  their  oondition  by  self-help,  is  not  only  steadily  growing  in  force 
wherever  it  is  already  established,  but  that  it  is  also  carrying  its 
sway  further  and  further  on  new  ground.  There  could  be  no  more 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  alliance  is  serving  its  purpose. 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  maintain  its  general  lead,  though 
in  point  of  number  of  societies  Grermany  far  exceeds  it.  It  is  surprising 
to  learn  that  in  G-reat  Britain  as  many  as  5S6  registered  co-operative 
societies  still  hold  aloof  from  the  union,  preferring  the  weakness  of 
isolation  to  the  strength  of  combination.  The  number  of  societies 
comprising  the  union  has  only  increased  in  the  last  twelvemonth  from 
1640  to  1651  ;  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  the  British  co-operative  world  is  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  and  extending  existing  societies,  rather  than  of  start- 
ing new  ones — for  which  a  great  deal  may  be  said.  The  collective 
roll  of  members  has  lengthened  from  1,646,076  to  1,729,976;  the 
collective  share-capital  has  grown  from  £19,759,039  to  £21,381,527  ; 
the  annual  sales  have  increased  from  £65,460,871  to  £69,835,000  ; 
the  investments  from  £11,681,296  to  £13,469,339;  and  the  profiu 
from  £7,165,753  to  £7,823,272.    All  this  is  in  respect  of  the  1613 
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societies  which  have  made  r«tuniB.  The  characteristic  features  reFeireJ 
to  are  most  noticeable  in  the  retail  distributive  societies,  the  number  of 
which  has  iacreased  only  by  five,  to  1473,  whereas  the  sales  have  gone 
up  from  £42,578,299  to  £45,047,446.  The  membership  in  these 
societies  has  at  the  same  time  grown  by  7S,34I,  to  1,617,460.  The 
twu  wholesale  societies,  as  usual,  show  a  sabstButial  increase  in  their 
sales,  viz.  from  £16,267,078  to  £19,226,564.  From  the  very  trifling 
iucrease  in  the  number  of  productive  societies,  only  by  six,  and  the 
actual  decline  in  their  sales  by  £175,745,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  the  productive  movement  is  on  the  wane.  Alt  the 
decline,  however,  occurs  in  the  baking  and  corn-milling  societies,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  productive  departments  of  this  description 
belonging  to  the  wholesale  societies.  Otherwise  there  is  an  increase. 
The  societies  now  stand  at  153,  with  £2,725,935  annual  satea  ;  and 
profits  have  risen  from  £166,268  to  £178,871.  The  movement,  there- 
fore, ia  still  sound  and  strong.  For  the  first  time  the  annual  report 
has  something  to  show  in  the  way  of  co-operative  banks.  In  England 
there  are  uot  yet  great  results  to  boast  of,  though  such  banks  as  that 
at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  that  at  Pinsbury  Park  are  making 
steady  progress  in  their  small  way.  But  in  Ireland  the  village  bank 
has  been  found  a  most  valuable  addition  to  co-operative  machinery, 
and  there  is  already  an  array  of  about  sixty  such  banks  to  testify  to 
the  utility  of  the  institution,  none  of  which  has  ever  made  a  bad  debt. 
Co-operative  aocieties  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  just  about  maintaio 
their  old  status  ;  but  co-operative  dairies  are  multiplying,  and  co- 
operative  insurance  is  likewise  extending.  Educational  work  has 
received  grants  to  the  amount  of  £57,595 :  there  is  scarcely  a  society 
DOW  which  has  not  its  own  educational  department,  and  the  Women's 
Co-operative  Guild  is  everywhere  making  its  preseuce  felt.  Agaiu, 
from  the  returns  made  by  224  societiea — there  are  more  which  might 
have  replied — it  appears  that  no  less  than  £5,147,526  has  been  laid 
out  in  the  construction  of  improved  working-men's  dwellings,  for  the 
most  part  (to  the  extent  of  £3,402,006)  in  the  way  of  repayable 
advances  made  to  members  building  their  own  bouses.  In  all,  24,038 
houses  have  been  built ;  and  of  these  4,247,  representing  a  value  of 
£917,397,  remain  the  societies'  own  property.  A  noticeable  impetus 
has  been  given  to  thia  building  movement  by  the  Royal  Arsenal 
Society  of  Woolwich,  which  proposes  to  build  (by  degrees)  no  fewer 
than  3,500  houses  on  its  own  freehold  land,  to  be  let  to  members  ou 
niuety-nine  years'  leases.  That  is  the  work  that  our  savings  banks 
ought  to  do  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  co-operative  societies  that,  in 
their  capacity  of  savings  banks,  they  have  set  them  the  example. 
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The  tale  which  France  has  to  tell  is  in  the  main  enoouragiug  and 
satisfactory.  Co-operative  production,  from  the  daya  of  the  Revolution 
the  pet  child  of  French  co-operators,  is  extending  apace,  especially 
away  from  the  great  industrial  centres,  where  it  strnck  root  first; 
Those  centres  have  now  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  act  as 
nurseries  for  wider  districts.  The  adoption  by  the  Travail  of  the 
British  system  of  increasing  their  capital  by  the  enlistment  of  non- 
working  members  has  proved  a  decided  sncoess,  and  bids  fair  to  became 
tolerably  oommon.  This  may  help  to  make  co-operative  production 
independent  of  the  favour  by  which  it  still  benefits,  and  benefited  more 
particularly  while  the  Great  Exhibition  was  Jn  preparation,  shown  by 
imperial  and  local  authorities  in  the  preferential  assignment  of  contracts. 
M.  Gide  boasts  that,  with' its  250  oo-operative  workshops,  France  still 
mtuntains  the  lead  among  countries  in  the  matter  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  profit- 
sharing,  which  is  likewise  a  practice  upon  which  the  French  are  wont 
to  pride  themselves,  has  entered  a  period  of  stagnation.  Either  under 
the  influence  of  returned  good  times  workmen  are  too  well  off,  or  else 
the  tension  between  employers  and  employed  has  become  too  severe 
for  amicable  arrangements  to  be  made.  In  any  case  the  practice  does 
not  spread,  and  comparatively  little  interest  is  shown  in  it.  However, 
there  is  one  feather  of  which  French  co-operators  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  show  in  their  cap,  and  that  is  that  most  of  their  co-operative 
stores  practise  profit-sharing.  Unfortunately  their  profits  continue  only 
trifling.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  apart  from  some  very 
notable  exceptions,  French  co-operative  stores  are  small  and  humble, 
and  not  too  well  managed,  without  any  union  or  cohesion  among  them, 
and  with  no  sort  of  unity  of  organization.  Their  various  systems 
represent  a  veritable  chaos  of  different  practices,  for  the  greater  part 
rudimentary  and  antiquated.  The  number  of  co-operative  stores  con- 
tinues large.  Indeed  it  is  supposed  to  have  increased.  But  there  is  no 
account  kept  of  their  numbers,  and  the  societies  carefully  conceal  the 
amount  of  their  sales,  dreading  taxation  for  "  profits  "  by  a  legisla- 
ture and  administration  which  foolishly  subsidize  with  one  hand  while 
taxing  with  the  other.  A  good  time  is  believed  to  have  set  in  for 
French  co-operative  stores.  Learning  wisdom  from  the  experience 
of  socialist  co-K>peratorB  in  Belgium,  who  raise  large  party  funds  by 
means  of  co-operative  supply,  French  socialists  are  abandoning  their 
anti-co-operative  attitude  and  tiecoming  friendly.  There  has  been  much 
talk  of  the  constrnction  of  improved  working  men's  dwellings  by  means 
of  co-operative  building  societies,  and,  to  meet  the  popular  demand, 
Government  and  the  Chambers  have  made  some  public  funds  available 
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for  eke  purpose.  But  the  reeult  is  disappointing.  There  are  onljfourtaen 
buildiDg  societies ;  and  all  the  building  that  they  have  doDe  scarcely 
exceeds  £40,000.  Co-operative  banking  is  likewise  still  under  a  cloud, 
except  in  the  country  districts,  where'  M.  Durand  has  set  up  the 
Raifieiseu  banner,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  clergy,  multiplies  his  humble 
but  nseful  village  banks — similar  to  what  we  have  in  Ireland — by  the 
score.  The  other  banks  are  still  too  much  banks,  and  too  little 
co-operative,  and  therefore  excite  no  enthusiasm,  just  as  a  reduced 
Lipton's,  however  mnch  it  might  be  pleased  to  call  itself  a  ci>operative 
society,  would  fail  to  interest  our  working-folk.  The  "  pride  of  plaoe  " 
among  French  co-operative  institutions,  as  regards  numbers,  belongs  to 
the  agricultural  syndicates,  the  figure  for  which  is  now  put  at  2500, 
with  800,000  members.  Much  of  their  growth  and  prosperity  is  unreal, 
due  to  Government  favour,  to  gifts  and  to  subsidies.  And  even  so, 
ia  respect  of  magnitude  of  transactions  and  variety  of  form  they  are 
outstripped  by  agricultural  Co-operation  in  Germany.  However,  they 
have  one  feature  to  distinguish  them  to  their  advantage,  and  that  ia 
their  good  understanding  and  unity  among  themselves.  In  point  of 
organization  they  differ  almost  as  much  as  do  French  supply  or 
productive  societies,  various  sections  adopting  strikingly  different 
systems.  But  in  their  nnions,  which  are  capitally  organized,  they  all 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  supporting  and  acting  with  one  another. 

Germany  continues  all  alive  with  co-operative  action.  Its  army 
of  co-operative  societies  has  in  the  past  year  grown  from  16,069 
to  16,912.  The  majority  of  these,  that  is  10,850  (as  compared 
with  10,259  in  1898),  are  cooperative  credit  associations.  However, 
C^erman  co-operation  now  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Its 
growth  is  more  particularly  apparent  in  respect  of  agricultural  co- 
operative institutions,  and  more  specifically  of  agricultural  credit  iosti- 
tutions — a  fact  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  substantial  encourage- 
ment given  to  certain  types  of  societies  by  the  several  GoverimieDte, 
resulting  in  large  additions  to  the  co-operative  ranks,  but  under 
conditions  which  sn^est  hot-house  forcing  and  preoarious  existence, 
rather  than  bond  Jide  developments  called  for  by  a  genuine  demand 
and  reliance  on  self-help.  To  set  against  this  there  is  the  gratifying 
fact  to  record,  that  most  unions  of  the  kind  referred  to  appear  to  be 
patching  up  their  diderences,  and  combining  for  common  action,  under 
pressure  from  exacting  merchants'  "rings."  Thus,  united  agricultural 
co-operation  promises  to  show  a  remarkably  strong  front.  Quanti- 
tively,  the  most  striking  results  have,  as  usual,  been  attained  by  the 
co-operative  banks  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type,  which  are  rather 
middle-class  than  working-men's  societies.  The  862  credit  associations  of 
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this  species  makiDg  full  retarna  show  ft  collective  memUership  of  497,11 1, 
with  £6,082,846  share  capital,  and  £1,979,907  reserve  fund,  and,  with 
the  help  of  these  resources,  a  basiness — that  is,  advances  made — to  the 
amount  of  £95,36S,263.  When  we  come  to  the  uuions  of  bdibU 
agricultural  baDks  of  other  tjrpea,  we  fiuU  the  results  shrink,  as  one 
would  think,  out  of  all  proportion.  Thus,  3149  bauke  of  the  Haas 
type  are  shown  to  have  lent  out  only  £3,467,913,  and  2014  Raiffeisen 
banks  of  the  atraitest  sort  only  £1,510,301.  It  is  true,  thoir  loans 
were  granted  for  very  much  longer  periods,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter 
ol  aocount,  represent  very  much  larger  sums.  Moreover,  it  onght  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  very  much  soiftller,  and  deal  with  a 
much  poorer  olaes  of  members.  Apart  from  industries  practised  In 
connexion  with  agriculture,  such  as  wine-pressing,  distilling,  and  the 
like,  co-operative  production  indicates  little  progress,  societies  having 
increased  from  179  to  198.  However,  agricultural  productive  societies 
have  gone  up  from  1932  to  2017,  and  co-operative  dairies  now  number 
682,  with  50,638  members.  Supply  societies  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
traders'  persecution  abetted  by  Parliament.  Their  number  has  gone 
down  from  1396  to  1373.  On  the  other  hand,  co-operative  building 
societies  have  multiplied  from  192  to  244,  aud  are  proving  more  active 
and  successful  every  year. 

Co-operation  in  AuHria  shares  to  a  considerable  extent  the  more 
saUent  features  of  the  German  type.  It  is  built  up  on  the  same 
foundations,  and  experiences  a  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
GoTernmeDt  and  the  trading  classes.  Supply  societies  and  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks — the  latter  forming  the  backbone  of  the  co-opera- 
tive organisations  existing — are  under  a  cloud.  Raiffeisen  banks 
and  agricultural  societies  find  themselves  petted,  and  coddled,  sub- 
sidized and  generally  favoured.  However,  amid  all  their  bouoty, 
the  authorities  take  care  to  ioBist  upon  the  adoption  of  sound  rules, 
and  are  strict  in  the  inspection  of  accounts.  Therefore  they  may 
he  said  to  be  doiug  good  in  a  questionable  way.  In  addition  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  already  referred  to,  Austrian  co-operation  has 
this  typical  feature,  that  it  is  hopelessly  split  up  by  divisions  dictated  by 
race-feeling.  The  Grermans  have  their  own  unions,  the  Poles  theirs, 
the  Czechs  again  keep  themselves  wholly  apart,  and  lately  the  Slovenians 
have  set  up  their  own  little  cluster  of  societies.  In  all,  Austria  now 
poBsesses  5092  co-operative  societies,  of  which  number  4032  are  credit 
associations,  and  2048  are  those  of  the  Raiffeisen  type — that  is,  small 
village  societies.  The  supply  societies  number  712,  and  did  in  1698  a 
business  of  only  £2,700,000.  Co-operative  production  and  co-operative 
building  are  backward. 
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CiMiperatioD  is  very  diversified  in  Hungary,  and  U  evidently 
spreading  ;  but  there  are  bardly  any  statistics  to  qaote  from.  Co- 
operative banks  continue  to  lead  the  way.  A  Hungarian  publication 
states  1002  to  be  in  existence.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  these 
deserve  the  oame  of  "  co-operative,"  and  if  of  those  which  deaerre  it 
more  ttiaD  a  small  portion  practiee  really  the  best  kind  of  Co-operation. 
For  Grovernment  and  rich  people  have  meddled  in  the  matter,  and  set 
up  their  great  Central  banks,  one  of  them  endowed  with  £240,000,  to 
lend  to  people  and  lead  them  away  from  self-reliaace.  One  of  these 
Central  banks  is  reported  anenerable  for  as  many  as  701  local  banks 
formed  with  its  money.  Furthermore,  Parliament  has  insisted  upon 
forcing  upon  co-opemtors  a  law  which,  in  the  teeth  of  a  protest  raised 
by  their  central  board,  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  untimit«d 
liability  without  which  Kaifleisen  banks,  the  favourite  form  of  co- 
operative credit  association  in  the  country,  cannot  exist,  inasmuch  ha 
without  it  people  grow  careless.  This  reault  is  said  to  be  already 
showing  itself.  Transylvania  has  a  clnater  of  very  good  Baiffeisen 
banks,  organized,  together  witli  very  successful  co-operative  wine- 
presses, from  Neuwied.  Some  Magyars  will  have  it  that  these  banks 
are  assuming  something  of  a  politioal  character,  as  a  pro-German 
institution.  Elsewhere  "  Christian,"  videlicet  Roman  Catholic,  banks 
have  been  set  up.  A  curious  experiment  is  in  progress,  namely,  of 
extending  co-operative  supply  by  means  of  a  Central  bank,  endowed 
by  Count  Karoiyi,  who  has  been  very  generous  in  hia  support  of 
Co-operation.  By  this  means,  up  to  the  end  of  1899,  as  many  as  fifty- 
six  co-operative  stores  had  been  started.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
co-operative  supply  independently  of  this,  hearing,  generally  speaking, 
a  "  class  "  character,  but  scarcely  any  co-operative  production.  The 
number  of  co-operative  bnilding  societies  has  increased  to  390,  and 
there  are  fifty-nine  co-operative  dairies. 

The  country  which  has  comparatively  the  most  marked  progress  to 
show  is  Switzerland,  where  very  active  and  capable  men  have  been 
strenuously  at  work  for  some  years,  establishing,  organizing,  uniting. 
The  present  number  of  co-operative  societies  in  Swit«erland  is  3,400, 
as  compared  with  3,100  in  1893,  and  only  2,400  in  1895.  The  majority 
of  these  are  agricultural.  There  are  as  many  as  1400  dairy  societies, 
aud  360  for  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  cattle.  In  an  agricultural 
country  hke  Switzerland  such  societies  are  much  appreciated,  more 
particularly  among  the  smaller  folk,  the  village  societies  dealing  in 
ordinary  household  neceBsaries  as  well  as  in  specilically  agricultural 
articles.  However,  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  agricultural 
banks ;    and,  since   the  Report    makes  no    reference  to  the   great 
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Schtoeizeritehe  Volktbank,  which  is  gemiinelj  co-operative,  and  has 
become  a  gigantic  institution,  carrjing  on  businesB  all  over  the  coantry, 
but  which  is  not  in  the  union,  it  looks  as  if  co-operative  credit  were 
qnite  unknown  in  Switzerland.  Co-operative  supply  has  of  late  years 
developed  remarlcably  welL  There  are,  indeed,  only  110  societies; 
but  these  number  among  them  81,200  members,  out  of  a  total  of 
11 1,200  reported  as  belonging  to  all  co-operative  eooieties  in  Switzer- 
land. The  large  society  of  Basel,  which  in  respect  of  some  of  its 
arrangements  leaves  even  oar  great  societies  behind,  alone  musters 
about  19,000  strong.  Pending  the  creation  of  a  wholesale  co-opera- 
tive society,  which  is  held  to  be  very  desirable,  the  supply  societies 
maintain  a  centre  for  common  purchases,  the  turnover  of  which  stood, 
in  1899,  at  3,300,000  francs,  as  compared  with  1,800,000  francs  in 
1896.  The  union  of  agricultural  supply  socistiea  in  Eastern  Switzer- 
land, wbicU  coDsiste  of  126  societies,  in  the  same  way  provides  for  a 
certain  amount  of  purchases  in  common.  Productive  co-operation  is 
for  the  time  still  in  abeyance,  although  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
have  come  round  a  good  deal  from  their  former  opintoa  adverse  to 
cooperative  production  and  to  profit-sharing.  However,  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  production  must,  and  should,  be  dependent  upon  supply, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  strong  fabric  of  distributive  co-operation  must 
above  all  things  be  built  up,  to  furnish  a  market  to  production.  In  the 
mesa  time,  the  newly  formed  Swiss  union  is  extremely  active  in  pro- 
moting education  of  every  kind  among  the  people  among  whom  it  hopes 
to  work.  No  doubt,  with  such  workers  as  the  Swiss  union  poaseeses, 
and  with  so  valuable  a  coign  of  vantage  already  occupied,  Swiss 
co-operatiou  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  it,  which 
is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  rapidly  attained  in  view  of  the  direct 
relations  recently  established  with  British  co-operation. 

Co-operation  in  Italg  has  recently  passed  through  a  trying  period. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  Co-operation  has  grown  and  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  felt  necessary  to  prepare  a  new 
Co-operative  law,  which,  as  an  ofBcial  Report  just  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  intimates,  is  already  lying  ready  in  one  of  the  ministerial 
pigeon-holes,  awaiting  a  quieter  time  for  its  consideration  in  Parliament, 
However,  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Italian  nation  was  in  a  state  of 
uproar,  under  the  leading  of  people  who  call  themselves  Socialists, 
though  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  they  are  such.  The  'An; 
of  that  mutiny  was  not  socialism  but  excessive  taxation,  more 
particularly  of  foodstuffs.  As  it  happened,  the  discontent  which  called 
itself  Socialism  is  strongly  represented  in  co-operative  societies,  more 
particularly  productive  and  labour  societies,  which  have  showed  a  great 
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development.  Most  of  these  were  dissolved  by  the  police,  mnny  had 
their  property  confiscated,  and  thangh  some  have  been  reconstituted, 
a  coDsiderahle  number  have  succumbed  for  the  time,  and  the  whole 
movement  has  sustained  a  check.  The  leading  form  of  Co-operation 
in  Italy,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  is  credit,  upon  the  progress  of 
which,  during  the  past  thirty-seven  years  (really  only  thirty-four),  M. 
Luzzatti  has  written  eloquently  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of 
of&cial  Htatistics  just  published.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  co-operative 
credit  has,  along  with  other  banking,  and,  indeed,  bneiness  generally, 
yielded  ground  quite  lately.  The  total  number  of  co-operative  banks 
(not  counting  the  boat  of  agricultural  banks,  caste  rurali  and  eaMU 
caiioliche,  with  respect  to  which  no  statistics  are  published)  stood  for 
1898  at  only  696  (only  687  actually  doing  business)  as  compared  with 
730  (703  doiug  business)  in  1893.  Share  capital  (at  present  standing 
at  103,736,000  lire),  deposits  (377,590,000  lire),  loans  (824,182,661  lire), 
profits  (6,833,000  lire),  have  all  receded.  The  official  account  tries  to 
divert  attention  from  this  perfectly  intelligible  decline,  by  comparing 
the  results  of  1898  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  However,  more 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  banks  in  supporting  other  co-operative 
and  provident  institutions,  aiding  the  erection  of  working  men's  dwell- 
ings, and  providing  loans  to  small  cultivators  and  other  poor  people 
(preitili  tnll  ^onore)  in  a  semi -charitable  way.  It  is  difficult,  under 
the  present  official  system  of  classification,  to  distinguish  between 
productive  and  supply  societies,  since  societies  are  grouped  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  goods  which  they  handle.  Thus  "  agricultural  " 
societies  may  be  distributive  or  productive,  and  "  foodstuff"  societies 
the  same.  Co-operative  production,  though  scattered  and  divided  into 
many  small  establishments,  is  really  stronger  and  more  popular  than 
would  appear  from  the  official  tables.  Societies  of  the  constructive  order 
had  fallen  in  1898  from  380  to  349,  owing  to  the  compulsory  winding 
up  of  the  large  societies  of  braccianti  and  muratori,  suspected  of  sub- 
versive aims.  On  the  other  hand,  printing  and  lithographic  societieB, 
which  are  generally  strong  and  well  conducted,  show  an  increase,  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-four.  Textile  societies  still  figure  at  six, 
manufacturing  chemical  societies  have  gone  up  from  one  to  twenty- 
nine,  societies  turning  out  glass  and  cement  wares  two  to  eleven,  and 
so  on.  Supply  societies  have  increased  from  445  to  508.  But  their 
business  is  small  if  measured  by  a  British  standard,  though  a  few 
societies,  such  as  the  Vnione  Militare,  the  Unione  Cth-operaHva,  and 
the  supply  society  of  Sampierdarata  show  considerable  strength. 
Agricultural  and  viticultural  societies  have  gone  up  from  forty-two 
to  fifty.     This  number,  embracing  productive  as  well  as  distributive 
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societiei,  includes  a  few  co-operative  dairies,  but  none  oF  the  several 
handreds  of  comizi  and  tindaeati  which  we  should  ideutifjr  with  "  co- 
operative agricultural  societies,"  the  growth  and  increased  activity  of 
which  form  one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  co-operation  develop- 
ment in  Italy  during  the  latest  period, 

Belgium  is  another  country  in  which  Co-operation  is  much  influenced 
by  Socialist  opiaion.  The  Socialist  societies,  Vooruit,  Maiton  du 
Peuple,  le  Progret,  la  Populairc,  decidedly  lead  the  entire  movement. 
The  Voomil  of  Crhent  has  about  17,000  members  ;  the  Maiton  du 
Peuple  of  Brussels  even  more.  The  Vooruit  last  year  set  up  its  own 
new  pretentious  premises  at  a  cost  of  £44,000.  And  the  Socialist 
tendency  which  preaches  co-operation  as  a  means  of  providing  funds 
for  propagandist  political  action  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  Other- 
wise supply  does  not  indicate  the  same  strength,  though  the  attention 
of  co-operatore  is  now  mainly  conceutrated  upon  it,  for  the  same  reason 
which  has  led  to  a  similar  result  in  Switzerland,  namely,  that  pro- 
ductive co-operators  have  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity . 
of  setting  up  co-operative  supply  to  provide  them  with  a  market. 
Accordingly  all  cfibrts  are  now  bent  upon  strengthening  supply.  A 
union  of  distributive  societies  baa  been  formed,  which  has  been  joined 
thus  far  only  by  43  out  of  123  societies.  Previously  there  was  only 
ft  loose  federation  of  committees.  Societies  do  not  mind  joining  the 
union  ;  but,  with  curious  iuoonsisteocy,  they  object  to  buying  through 
a  common  channel.  Among  the  thousand  or  so  (there  are  no  statistics 
kept)  "  co-operative  "  societies  now  existing  a  good  many  are  not  really 
co-operative  at  all ;  for  instance,  the  so-called  co-operative  distilleries. 
Co-operative  production  is  not  really  strong,  because  there  is  no 
sufficient  market.  The  public  do  not  encourage  it ;  and  working  men 
have  also  lost  faith  in  it,  owing  to  past  failures  due  to  bad  management 
and  the  iucapacity  of  leaders.  Accordingly  societies  rise  up  and  go 
down,  as  they  did  in  England  in  early  days.  Nevertheless  there  are 
some  printing  and  shoe  works,  carpenters'  and  joiners'  societies,  co- 
operative corumills  and  the  like,  which  do  well.  There  are  a  few 
interesting  specialities  worth  noting,  such  as  the  society  of  feather 
and  flower  workers  at  Brussels,  and  the  sabot-makers  of  Cerfontaine. 
The  Federation  of  People's  Banks  now  embraces  twenty-two  societies 
with  14,379  members,  the  turnover  of  which  in  1898-99  figured  at 
422,079,911  francs,  advances  to  the  amount  of  80,864,406  francs  having 
been  made  in  the  year.  The  Belgian  People's  Banks  are  rendering 
particularly  valuable  service  in  strongly  insisting,  at  the  instance  of 
M,  Micha,  on  what  is  technioaUy  called  the  rttloume — that  is,  what,  in 
co-operative  supply,  we  call  "  dividend,"  t,e.  the  return  of  the  profits 
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netted  in  the  nuiin  to  cuHtomers,  in  proportion  to  their  cnstom,  dae 
provisioD  having  first  been  made  for  the  reserve  fund,  for  profit-eharing 
among  emplo)rees,  and  for  a  limited  dividend  npoQ  capitftL  The  sooner 
this  practice  becomes  general  the  better  will  it  be.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-two  banquet  populairei  there  are  something  like  three  hundred 
Raifieisen  village  banks,  most  of  them  distinctively  Romanist  in  cha- 
racter, and  advisedly  keeping  out  people  who  are  not  "  good  catholics." 
Tholr  transactions  are  not  very  large.  The  State  Savings  Bank  also 
continues  forming  Baiffeisen  banks  of  an  undenominational  type,  which, 
under  proper  safeguards,  it  supplies  with  money.  The  more  striking 
feature  of  Belgian  Co-operation  is,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  the 
rapid  increase  of  agricultural  societies,  the  formation  of  which  is 
favoured  by  the  Grovernment.  From  1897  to  ltJ9U  the  number  of  co- 
operative dairies  alone  went  np  from  167,  with  17,022  members,  to 
227  ,with  24,519  members.  The  latter  are  for  the  most  part  very 
small  men,  their  mean  holding  in  cows  being  2*91.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  In  1898  these  dairies  turned  out  among  them  12,802,785  francs' 
worth   of   produce,    mainly   butter,   at   the   rate   of   522    francs   per 


In  the  Netkertandi  the  number  of  registered  co-operative  societies 
has  largely  increased,  from  595  in  1897  to  924  in  1900.  Really  the 
number  is  larger,  for  there  are  a  good  many  societies  co-operative  in 
principle,  bat  not  so  in  form,  which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  list. 
These  are  mainly  village  societies,  formed  for  the  common  purchase 
of  necessaries,  or  else  for  making  advances  to  members.  The  regis- 
tered loan  and  deposit  societies  still  only  number  87,  but  that  is  a 
groat  increase  on  the  28  registered  in  1897  ;  and  though  tho  business 
done  is  small,  it  is  useful.  The  number  quoted  does  not  include  the 
denominational  Roman  Catholic  village  banks  formed  by  the  Boeren- 
bondi  co-operative  production  is  still  very  poorly  represented,  apart 
from  the  excellent  building  societies,  by  only  25  societies.  The  build- 
ing societies,  which  are  setting  up  working  men's  dwellings  by  the 
hundred,  have  increased  from  59  in  1897  to  81.  Co-operative  dau-ies 
are  another  class  of  societies  which  show  a  striking  increase,  ftom  266 
to  416,  and  are  generally  doing  well.  Agricultural  supply  societies 
have  gone  up  from  122  to  166,  agricultural  sale  societies  from  10  to 
16.  Ordinary  supply  societies  nnmber  only  72,  as  compared  with  55 
in  1897.  They  are  well  managed  and  successful.  There  are  3 
butcheries  and  34  (as  compEired  with  22)  bakeries;  moreover,  14 
societies  for  the  sale  of  fuel,  or  fuel  and  potatoes,  which  is  a  distinct 
Dutch  speciality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  that  most  business- 
like of  all  businesslike  countries,  which  has  the  Hague  for  its  capital, 
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under    able    leaderatiip    Co-operation    is    making    very    e&tiefactory 
progress. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Co-operation  in  Denmark  Btill  ie  its 
remarkable  strength  in  specifically  couatry  districts.  This  is  partially 
dne  to  an  antiquated  law  which,  in  the  interest  of  shopkeepers,  pro- 
hibits the  carrying  on  of  "trade"  by  other  than  the  urban  trader 
within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  every  town.  Now  it  is  a  debatable 
point  what  constitutes  "  trade ; "  and  the  co-operative  societies  are 
not  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  except  they  be  composed  of  inhabi- 
tants of  rural  districts  establishing  societies  in  the  neutral  zone.  Such 
societies  are  ruled  not  to  be  "  traders  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
Another  explanation  which  reads  oddly  to  British  eyes  is  this,  that  the 
standard  of  education  is  higher  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban,  and 
that  townsmen  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  ta  be  qualified  to 
practise  Co-operation.  This  is  owing  to  the  excellent  "  people's  high 
schools  "  established  in  country  districts  only,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peasant  population.  Under  such  circumstances  it  ia  not  surprising 
that  Danish  Co-operation  bears  a  distinctively  agricultural  character. 
There  are  at  present  no  fewer  than  1052  co-operative  dairies,  with  a 
members'  roll  of  162,000,  which  employ  for  that  purpose  fnlly  four- 
fifths  of  the  milk  turned  out  in  the  country,  and  sell  butter  annually 
to  tbe  value  of  about  £7,000,000.  There  ore  25  co-operative  bacon 
factories,  having  54,000  members,  and  converting  three-fifths  of  all 
tbe  pigs  reared  in  the  country  into  ham  and  bacon,  to  the  value  of 
about  £  1 ,000,000  per  annum.  The  co-operative  "  Egg  Expert  Society  " 
now  numbers  22,000  members,  and  disposes  of  about  one-sixth  of  all 
tbe  eggs  oiuTied  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  tbe  value  of  £110,000  per 
annum.  In  addition  there  are  breeding  societies,  sale  societies,  pur- 
chase societies,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  one  peculiar  feature  of  Danish 
agricultural  Co-operation  is  the  subdivision  of  the  great  host  of  societies 
according  to  distinct  objects  ;  so  that  a  man  having  many  interests  may 
belong  at  the  same  time  to  as  many  as  8  or  10  different  societies — one 
for  horse  breeding,  another  for  cattle  breeding  or  pig  breeding,  a  bacon 
factory,  a  dairy,  a  common  purchase  and  a  sale  society,  an  egg  society, 
a  honey  society,  and  so  on.  Each  particular  trade  is  carried  on  by 
distinct  societies,  and  this  system  is  said  to  result  in  good  business. 
The  agricultural  supply  societies  have  their  own  wholesale  depart- 
ment. Apart  from  all  this,  there  are  837  distributive  societies,  with 
130,331  members,  showing  an  increase  of  133  in  the  last  year.  Of 
these  only  8  have  their  seat  in  towns.  All  except  133  sell  only  to 
members.  Co-operative  production  scarcely  counts  for  anything  outside 
the  agricultural  area.    Indeed  practically  all  Danish  Co-operation  is 
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summed  up  in  the  word  "  agricultnre."  And  for  iutendiug  agricaltural 
Co-operatioa  there  oauld  not  be  a  better  model  to  study  than  the 
country  of  Harold  and  Canute. 

Within  the  last  year  Sweden  has  taken  its  place  among  nations 
practiaing  Co-operation.  The  credit  of  this  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  M.  G.  H.  Ton  Koch,  who  a  few  years  ago  visited  this  country  with 
a  view  to  studying  co-operative  institutions,  and  who  succeeded  in 
September  last  in  bringing  together  at  Stocicholm  the  first  Swedish 
Co-operative  Congreae,  attended  by  43  delegates,  represeating  40 
societies,  with  about  8000  members.  This  Congress  forthwith  con- 
stituted itself  the  Swedish  Co-operative  Union.  The  second  annual 
Congress  is  to  meet  this  snmmer.  The  membership  has  in  the  mean- 
while  slightly  grown.  There  is  an  attempt  to  be  made  this  year  to 
form  a  wholesale  society,  which  really  is  the  keynote  now  making 
itself  heard  throughout  co-operative  Europe.  Everywhere  it  has  come 
to  be  understood  that  the  most  important  step  now  to  be  taken  is  the 
formation  of  a  wholesale  society  to  focus  business.  Since  there  are  in 
Sweden  324  co-operative  societies,  all  of  them  distributivey  but  for  the 
most  part  not  selling  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  and  as  interest  in  the 
co-operative  movement  has  become  vivid  among  the  working  popu- 
lation— more  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  timber  trade — there 
ought  to  be  ample  scope  for  development  as  well  as  for  the  perfecting 
of  existing  maohinery. 

The  most  encouraging  progress  recently  made  in  the  organization 
of  co-operative  societies  in  Spain  has  been  rudely  interfered  with  by 
the  Cuban  war.  The  general  tendency,  however,  is  still  towards 
development  and  union.  There  are  known  to  be  in  the  So  provinces 
of  Spain  263  co-operative  societies,  whereof  225  are  distributive, 
25  productive,  1  building,  and  12  credit ;  but  there  are  more,  of 
which  no  account  is  kept,  especially  in  Catalonia  and  Asturios.  The 
movement  is  most  strongly  developed  in  Catalonia,  where  there  are 
121  societies,  110  being  distributive.  The  productive  societies  are  of 
all  descriptions — agrieultural  and  horticultural,  societies  of  carpenters 
and  Joiners,  metal  workers,  vermicelli  makers,  armourers,  bakers,  etc. 
Among  the  supply  societies,  those  doing  the  largest  business  are  the 
military  and  civil  service  supply  associations,  one  of  which,  at  Corunna, 
did  a  trade  in  1896  of  778,423  pesetas  or  francs. 

Rutiia,  though  still  very  backward  in  respect  of  Co-operation,  is 
evidently  making  honest  efforts  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
countries.  The  number  of  the  Co-operative  societies  subject  to  ofBcial 
control  appears  to  be  increasing  very  slowly  indeed,  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  only  nine  societies  per  annnm,  and  had  in  thia  way,  by  the  close 
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of  1896,  groirn  only  to  282.  Bat  it  is  to  be  MBumed  that  there  are 
other  Hocieties  of  which  the  authoritiee  take  no  aocount,  more 
particularly  since  the  list  inclndes  no  productive  Bocieties  whatever,  nor 
agrionltnral,  or  gardening,  or  labour  socletiea.  What  Co-operation 
exists  with  official  saDction  is  still  very  tightly  euoloaed  in  official 
uniform.  It  is  in  the  main  governed  by  "  model  rules,"  drafted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  "Permanent  Commission"  of  seven,  appointed  in 
1896.  The  Btatistics  to  band  are  very  incomplete.  Co-operation 
appears  to  have  pushed  its  way  into  all  provinces.  For,  although  the 
Baltic  provinces,  having  a  German  population,  provide  for  it  a  peculiar 
stronghold,  it  has  establiahed  its  hold  in  a  small  way  even  upon 
Central  Asia,  which  has  eleven  Bocieties,  aud  on  Siberia,  which  has 
nine.  Supply  Co-operation,  though  still  poorly  supported,  and  benefiting 
its  members  to  a  considerable  extent  by  discount  arrangements  with 
other  traders,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  questionable  credit,  is 
evidently  ambitious.  For  it  has  set  up,  as  auxiliary  productive 
departments,  fourteen  bakeries,  two  flour-mills,  one  slaughter-house, 
and  four  clothing-shops.  Moreover,  the  societies  in  the  Moscow  district 
are  trying  their  hand  at  a  wholesale  society,  which  the  St.  Peters- 
burgers  hope  to  eclipse  by  a  wholesale  society  intended  for  all  Russia. 
The  trade  of  100  societies  officially  given,  having  among  them  55,294 
members,  a  share  capital  of  £235,888,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £42,585, 
b  returned  by  Colonel  Grerebiatieff  as  £1,485,479,  yielding  £70,731 
profit.  Supposing  there  to  be  no  mistake  about  this,  it  indicates 
considerable  strength  in  capital,  which  M.  Grerebiatieff  explains  to  be 
very  essential,  inasmuch  as  the  societies  buy  largely  on  credit,  and 
are  credited  and  allowed  favourable  terms,  in  proportion  to  their 
capital.  There  are  some  strong  societies  connected  with  particular 
services,  such  as  the  Imperial  Ghiard,  M.  Putiloff'a  railway  works, 
and  the  Okhta  Gunpowder  Factory.  The  goods  dealt  in  are  in  the 
maia  food-stufis,  drapery  wares,  boots  and  shoes,  and  wines  and  spirits. 
There  are  ostensibly  three  varieties  of  co-operative  credit  institutions, 
all  of  them  working  for  rural  constituencies.  Of  one  kind,  formed 
since  1896,  more  or  lees  on  the  Gorman  model,  but  with  very  free 
adaptations,  there  were  at  the  end  of  1896, 634,  faaving212,734  members, 
a  share  capital  of  £649,898,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £185,658  and  making 
advances  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of  £1,898,290. 
Another  form  of  bank  is  that  of  the  Aoxiliary  Voloatnoi  Bank,  which 
in  the  same  year  numbered  575,  employing  a  capital  of  £358,280 
belonging  to  the  volosts,  £304,473  held  in  trust  for  orphans  and  other 
private  persons,  and  £62,489  belonging  to  peasants,  with  the  aid  of 
which  they  lent  ont  £558,161.  The  third  variety  is  represented  by 
Vol.  X.— No.  3.  2  o 
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the  262  village  baulu,  which  in  1696  held  £204,552  capital,  and 
£125,322  deposits,  and  lent  out  £239,601. 

Only  quite  recently  has  Finland  taken  its  place  among  nations 
praotisiag  Co-operatioD.  There  are  as  ^et  no  figures  to  report,  except 
it  be  in  respect  of  co-operative  dairies,  which,  in  a  oountr^  exporting 
annually  13,000  tons  of  batter,  have  verj  naturally  managed  to  gain  a 
footing  before  other  Co-operation  could  be  thought  of.  But  the  birth 
of  national  Co-operation  among  the  Finns  is  of  striking  interest ;  for  here, 
as  in  Denmark,  it  was  national  humiliation  which  drove  the  nation  into 
the  arms  of  Co-operation  with  all  the  devotion  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
The  governed,  seeiug  their  political  quasi-independence  gone,  came  to 
a  unanimous  silent  resolve  to  concentrate  all  their  efibrts  upon  the 
promotion  of  economic  and  intellectual  welfare.  And  the  Government, 
having  ruthleBsly  destroyed  the  Finnish  constitution,  showed  itself 
willing  to  salve  the  wound  by  favouring  an  economic  evolution  which 
promised  a  large  increase  of  taxable  value.  It  has  given  the  country, 
only  this  year,  a  co-operative  law  ;  and  it  allows  the  society  formed 
to  propagate  Co-operation  an  annual  grant  of  at>ont  £8000,  out  of 
national  taxation,  materially  increased,  generally  speaking,  for  mili- 
tary and  administrative  purposes.  That  propagandist  society  has  very 
appropriately  taken  the  name  of  Peltervo,  the  mystical  hero  of  the 
great  Finnish  epopee  of  Kaleeala,  who  sows  useful  seed  in  desert 
places.  Something  like  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Finland  being 
agricultoral,  of  course  agriculture  is  the  first  calling  to  which  Co-opera- 
tion has  been  applied,  on  the  model,  partly,  of  the  French  agricultural 
syndicates,  partly  of  the  Irbh  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  And 
certainly  the  promises  of  success  seem  fair.  For  nowhere  has  Co-opera- 
tion obtained  from  the  first  start  anything  like  the  same  general  support. 
Small  and  great  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  its  promotion  and 
prosecution,  taxing  themselves  freely,  in  subscriptions,  to  the  extent 
of  as  much  as  £80  a  year  one  man.  Special  University  lectures  are 
giveu  at  the  University  and  elsewhere,  and  are  attended  by  many 
hundreds.  University  students  spend  their  vacation  time  in  carrying  the 
co-operative  message  into  the  remotest  nooks  and  corners  of  the  whilom 
kingdom.  The  Cooperative  Review  PelUrvo  has  rapidly  increased 
its  circulation  to  28,000,  more  than  any  other  Finnish  periodical,  not  a 
newspaper,  can  boast.  And  two  national  poets  have  hymned  the  praise 
of  Cooperation  in  verses  which  one  may  hear  sung  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  local  organizers  are  extremely  hopeful  of  fruitful 
results. 

The  reports  on  co-operative  progress  made  in  Roumania  and  Servia 
are  still  in  abeyance.    In  Servia,  Co-operation,  more  specifically  of 
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credit  Mid  ftpplied  to  agrioultnre,  ia  knovn  to  have  advanced  not  a 
little  within  the  laat  three  yean,  and  to  be  answering  well. 

In  the  United  StaUs  Co-operation  of  the  industrial  kind  still  fails 
to  gain  anything  of  a  footing.  Bnt  within  the  last  tea  jrearB  there  has 
been  a  great "  boom  "  in  oo-operative  creameries,  which  keep  spreading, 
more  particularly  in  Hianeeota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  In 
Iowa  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  proprietary 
system,  wbich  reigns  unchallenged  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Mr. 
Atwood,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  in  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department, however,holds  that theco^perative system  is  economically 
superior  to  the  proprietary.  Seeing  that  by  the  improvement  which  it 
has  brought  about  in  technical  education,  it  has  in  Connecticut  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  a  cow  froni  277*2  to  425'4  gallons  of  milk 
per  annam,  that  proposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  open  to  dispute. 
Teobnioal  education  in  dairy  schools  is  now  given  in  as  many  as  thirty- 
one  States.  In  Wisconsin,  out  of  1600  creameries  known  to  exist, 
1000  are  co-operative ;  in  Minnesota,  out  of  650,  450  ;  in  Iowa,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  creamery  bnsinesB  ia  in  co-operative  hands.  In 
the  States  generally,  out  of  a  dairy  trade  of  £100,000,000,  £6,000,000 
is  co-op^ative.  Co-operative  dairying  has,  in  fact,  grown  bo  strong 
that  it  has  already  begun  to  tread  upon  its  own  toes,  a  keen 
competition  having  l)een  set  up  in  some  parts  between  dairy  and  dairy. 
But  there  is  one  oo-operative  dairy  in  Vermont  which  uses  the  mtlk 
of  about  3000  cows,  and  turns  out  eight  or  ten  tons  of  butter  every 
day  made  under  one  roof. 

Our  Colonies  and  dependencies  have  thus  for  proved  tfaamselves 
very  uncooperative ;  but  some  are  now  endeavouring  to  tread  in  our 
footsteps.  In  India  there  are  co-operative  branches  of  the  Baiffeisen 
type  already  at  work  in  Mysore,  and  more  are  to  be  started  in  the 
North-West  Provinces.  Moreover,  a  modest  beginning  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  organisation  of  Co-opeiation  of  the  Rochdale  type. 
The  "Indian  Pioneers  Co.,  Ltd.,"  which  is  a  oo-operative  society,  was 
registered  in  1893.  It  has  now  S88  members,  and  Bs.  8724  paid 
up  on  1402  shares.  Its  annual  trade  is  about  Rs.  51,000.  In 
oonjanctioa  with  three  other  societies,  more  recently  formed,  and 
numbering  among  them  only  Si  members,  with  11,309  rupees  paid 
upon  share  capital,  this  society  has  formed  "  The  Co-operative  Union 
of  India."  It  is  a  very  small  beginning,  but  other  movements  which 
have  grown  to  be  great  have  had  smaller. 

In  the  JfeH  Indies  likewise.  Cooperation,  which  the  recent  inquiry 
by  Commission  shows  to  be  very  badly  wanted,  but  also  fnll  of 
I,  is  beginning  to  stir.    There  are  a  few  stores  there.     Great 
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efforts  are  being  made  to  organise  the  amall  cnltivators,  blade  and 
white,  in  aooietieB  like  French  agrionltnTal  e^dicates,  to  baj  neoeBSarias 
and  cultivate  and  sell  agrioultural  produce  in  common,  so  as  to  bring 
back  prosperity  to  the  wonderfully  fertile  islands  which  sugar  has  left 
in  the  lurch.  This  is  a  work  which  every  one  with  a  heart  in  his  body 
should,  and  assuredly  will,  wish  to  succeed.  The  negroes  are  taking 
to  the  idea.  And  since  a  few  weeks  Barbadoi  has  a  co-operaUve 
hank,  to  which  before  long  one  or  two  more  are  to  be  added. 

Co-operation,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  making  way  steadily  all  the 
world  over.  It  is  spreading  in  virtue  of  the  best  recommendation  that 
could  be  put  forward,  that  is,  its  own  success.  There  are  still  plenty 
of  worlds  for  it  to  conquer,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  in  dne  conrse,  subdue 

HsMBY  W.  Wolff. 

The  Avhuax  Bepobt  of  the  Bark  of  Jafah. — The  condition  of 
bneiness  in  Japan  during  the  year  1899  was  one  characterized  by 
remarkable  fluctuations.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Yamanoto, 
the  governor  of  the  bank,  tells  ns,  in  his  addresB  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  stock-holders  in  February  last,  the  market  was 
characterized  by  a  general  tone  of  depression,  business  continued  to  be 
dull,  and,  between  January  and  May,  money  rapidly  aocumnlated  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank.  The  resnlt  was  a  constant  fall  in  the  market 
rate  of  interest,  which  hod  to  be  followed  by  the  bank  rate.  The 
Japanese  have  adopted  a  system  of  reckoning  bank  interest  at  per 
diem  instead  of  at  per  annum,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  No  doubt 
their  system  is  the  more  scientific  of  the  two,  and  probably  it  eS^ts  a 
certain,  though  surely  not  a  very  great,  saving  in  clerical  labour.  It 
has  the  great  counterbalancing  disadvantage,  however,  of  making  a 
calculation  necessary  whenever  one  wishes  to  compare  their  rate  with 
the  rate  ruling  elsewhere.  We  are  told  that  it  stood,  at  the  close  of 
1898,  at  2  sen  per  100  yen  per  diem.  That  would  be  equivalent  to 
7^  per  cent  per  annum.  It  was  lowered  four  times  between  January 
and  May,  apparently  by  one  rin  (yj  of  a  sen)  on  each  occasion.  That 
would  have  brought  it  down  to  about  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  seems 
curious  to  hear  such  a  rate  spoken  of,  pretty  much  as  we  should  apeak 
of  1  per  cent,  in  England,  as  a  rate  which  marked  the  extreme  of 
Blackness  In  the  demand  for  money.  The  normal  rate  of  interest  in 
Japan,  however,  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher  than  it  is  in  Europe, 
or  even  in  India.  As  Mr.  Lay,  the  assistant  in  the  British  consular 
service,  remarks,  in  his  report  for  1899,  "the  great  expenditure  on 
armaments  abroad  involves  necessarily  a  restriction  in  the  currency  at 
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faomfl,"  and  "  as  long  aa  it  is  necessary  for  the  country  to  live  up  to  or 
beyond  her  income  the  want  of  cheap  capital  must  continue  to  be  felt." 

The  latter  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Yamanoto  telle  us,  was  as  con- 
spiciiouB  for  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  demand  for  money  as  the 
earlier  part  had  been  for  the  opposite  state  of  things.  The  rise  of  one 
rin  in  the  bank  rate  tn  November  had  to  be  repeated  twice  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  change  was  dae  to  the  rise  in  silk  and  in  rice, 
and  to  the  prosperous  trade  in  some  other  articles,  such  as  cotton  goods 
and  copper.  It  manifested  itself  very  conspicuously  in  the  increased 
circulation  of  commercial  paper.  The  value  of  bills  and  cheques 
cleared  at  Tokyo  and  Osaka  daring  the  year  stood  at  1,438,790,000 
yen — we  get  the  amount  approximately  enough  in  pounds  sterling  if 
we  divide  by  ten — an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
year.  The  note  bsne  at  the  same  time  went  up  from  £16,500,000  to 
£25,000,000,  and  the  volume  of  loans  at  the  bank  from  £4,600,000  to 
£12,000,000. 

In  glancing  over  such  figures  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
we  are  reading  about  the  affairs  of  an  Oriental  nation  with  whom,  only 
the  other  day,  the  credit  system  was  altogether  unknown. 

Ever  since  the  Chinese  War,  the  balance  of  trade,  which,  in  former 
years,  had  been  ordinarily  in  favour  of  Japan,  has  continued  to  be  very 
markedly  against  her.  Even  for  1899  there  is  still  some  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  Still  the  position  is  greatly  improved. 
Imports  diminished  by  £5,700,000,  owing  to  an  abundant  rice  crop  at 
home,  while  imports  increased  in  value  by  about  £4,900,000,  mainly 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  silk  in  Europe.  The  total  trade  of 
the  country,  exports  and  imports  together,  is  between  forty-three  and 
forty-four  millions  sterling.  The  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the 
gold  standard,  to  the  efiect  that  the  country  would  never  be  able  to 
retain  her  gold,  are  not  in  the  way  of  being  realized.  The  bullion  held 
by  the  bank  was  greater  by  about  £1,000,000  at  the  end  of  1899  than 
it  was  at  the  end  of  1898,  half  of  the  increase  being  in  gold. 

WiLLiAH  Wjjbband  Caslile. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

The  moat  intereatiag  of  the  r&ther  poor  set  of  blae-booka  published 
during  the  last  quarter  ie  the  Report  of  the  Regiatrar-General  of 
Birtht,  DeatAt,  and  Marriagei  in  England  (C.  9417,  Sto,  454  pp.. 
It.  9^.).  It  coDtaiuB,  of  course,  all  the  old  fanltd  and  atatiatical 
absurdities.  In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Registrar-General  the  report 
reached  perfection  many  years  ago,  and  the  smallest  alteration  or 
addition  ironld  spoil  it.  But  even  a  Registrar- General  cannot  prevent 
the  simple  figures  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  from  telling  their 
own  tale,  and  a  very  interesting  tale  it  is  in  these  days  when  so  many 
apparently  intelligent  persons  are  enthuBiastio  prophets  of  an  indefinite 
expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  f&at  appears  to  be  that,  whether,  as  seems  most  probable,  by 
their  own  will,  or  otherwise,  the  people  of  England  are  following  the 
people  of  France  and  beooming  sterile. 

"  What  I  "  cries  the  reader,  referring  to  a  newspaper  summary  of  the 
Report;  "is  it  not  the  case  that  from  April,  1891,  to  the  middle  of  1898 
the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  no  less  than  2,637,814  P  Is  not  that 
enough  P  " 

Will  the  reader  kindly  refer  to  the  Registrar-General's  Report  for 
1888,  page  t.  ?  He  will  then  find  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
from  April,  1881,  to  the  middle  of  1888  was  2,687,242,  or  fifty  thousand 
more  than  in  the  later  period.  Yet  the  population  was  abont  three 
milliona  less.  Not  mnch  comfort  is  therefore  to  be  derived  from  that 
figure. 

We  can,  however,  get  to  much  closer  quarters  with  the  question. 
We  have  had  in  recent  years  a  period  of  inflation  something  like  that 
of  the  early  seventies,  and  the  efifect  on  the  number  of  marriages  has 
been  the  same — it  has  caused  a  very  large  increase.  But  in  the  early 
seventies  the  large  increase  of  marriages  was  followed  immediately  by 
a  proportionate  increase  of  births,  while  in  the  later  period  the  births 
have  increased  only  by  a  quite  trifling  amount   Here  are  the  figures — 
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Ytu. 

UuTUoi. 

Blitlii. 

Ysu. 

HuHWi. 

Birth*. 

1889 

176^0 

773.381 

1893 

218,689 

1894 

228,449 

1871 

189S 

228^ 

922,291 

1872 

201,267 

823,907 

1896 

242,764 

915,331 

1873 

206.615 

829,778 

1897 

24»,14S 

921,693 

1874 

202J)10 

86*.956 

1898 

255,379 

The  percentage  of  the  increase  of  marriagee  is  nearly  aa  great  from 
1893  to  1897  ae  from  1869  to  1873, 14  per  cent,  as  againet  16  per  cent., 
but  the  increase  of  births  is  odIj  1  per  cent,  in  the  later  as  against  10^ 
per  cent  in  the  earlier  period.  It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  children 
per  marriage  is  much  less  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  than  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  there  seems  little  raoson  for  thinking  that 
the  decrease  ia  a  mere  temporary  and  casual  fluctuation.  From  the 
time  when  natality  ceased  to  be  disturbed  by  the  Crimean  war  down  to 
1891,  the  births  of  each  calendar  year  were  never  less  than  41,000  more 
than  the  aggregate  number  of  marriages  wh  ich  had  taken  place  in  the  four 
preceding  years.  In  1882  the  excess  of  the  number  of  births  over  the 
namber  of  marriages  celebrated  in  the  preceding  four  years  was  127,600, 
From  that  point  it  steadily  declined  till  in  1894  the  excess  no  longer 
existed  ;  the  marriagfis  of  the  previous  four  years  exceeded  the  births 
of  that  year  by  5000.  In  1895-7  the  excess  of  bu^hs  was  23,400, 
14,800,  and  5600,  while  in  regard  to  1898  there  was  an  excess  of 
marriagee  amounting  to  23,300. 

Bnt  what,  it  may  be  asked,  about  the  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire  P  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  population  of  Scotland  together  with  the  whole  white  popnlation 
(including  French  Canadians  and  Cape  Dutch)  of  the  British  Calonles 
and  dependencies  is  at  present  scarcely  half  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
(Ireland  we  may  leave  out  of  account,  as  it  has  an  actually  decreasing 
population.)  Consequently,  these  parts  of  the  empire  would  find  it 
difficult  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  predominant  partner  In  this 
matter  even  if  they  were  so  disposed.  And,  secondly,  it  appears,  from 
such  statistics  as  are  available,  that  they  are  not  so  disposed.  In 
Scotland  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  England,  though  in  rather 
a  milder  form ;  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand  we  find  it  in  a  much  more  extreme  form.  Here  are 
the  ten  years'  flgures  for  Scotland  and  for  the  five  Australian  colonies 
just  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  South  Australia,  where  the  decline 
of  natality  ia  not  quite  so  clear  as  in  the  others ' — 

'  The  Australian  fignrei  ore  compiled  from  the  present  and  former  numben  ot 
the  Statetman't  Year  Book.    (It  is  assumed  that  2097  for  the  Tosnunian  maniagea 
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BcotUnd. 

Jiiti,gm. 

Birtlw. 

UwriMtM. 

BbtlH. 

1888 

26,305 

123.269 

28,606 

121,464 

121,687 

121,626 

27,244 

125,404 

12S,986 

27,250 

126,650 

26,835 

126,160 

127,110 

24,350 

125,374 

ZJfiOi 

124,367 

24,320 

121W3 

189S 

28,422 

126,4m 

26,002 

121,228 

1S96 

3(\270 

129,172 

26,013 

115,028 

27,922 

Th«  diminutioD  of  Aastralasian  births  in  proportion  to  marriages 
may  perhaps  be  explained  in  part  hj  the  diminution  of  immigration. 
A  oobny  whicb  is  receiving  manj  married  immigrants  will  of  course 
show  a  higher  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  than  one  without 
immigration.  But  even  so  there  seems  little  reason  wbjr  Lord  Salisbury 
should  not  add  the  Australians  to  bis  list  of  dying  nations.  The 
113,000  births  per  aanumwillonly  maintain,  at  the  outside,  a  population 
of  between  four  and  five  millions,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered 
adequate  for  the  territory.  In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  curious  to  find 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  used  to  know  Australia,  justifying  the 
conquest  of  a  far  more  thickly  peopled  portion  of  tropical  Africa  on 
the  gronod  that  we  have  to  feed  our  popuistion.  On  this  basis  the 
claims  of  China  or  India  upon  Australia  would  appear  to  be  far  greater 
than  those  of  Great  Britain  on  Nigeria. 

The  expansionist  may  perhaps  derive  some  consolation  from  the  fact 
that  the  diminutjon  of  natality  is  attacking  all  the  nations  of  Westera 
Europe.  Even  Germany  appears  to  be  affected  about  as  much  as 
Scotland — 


T«ii, 

lUniW. 

BlrOt. 

1893 

401,234 

1,866,716 

1604 

408,066 

1,841,205 

414,218 

432,107 

1,914.740 

447,770 

1,026,690 

1808 

458,877 

1,964,731 

in  1808  ii  a  misprint  for  1007).  The  Begiitrar-Qeneral  for  England,  though  be 
gives  summary  tables  relating  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
tdls  us  nothing  of  any  British  colony. 
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But  the  present  number  of  births  is  Still  gigantic,  probablj  exceediDg 
that  of  the  births  among  the  whole  white  population  of  the  British 
Empire  b;  half  a  million,  so  that  even  if  the  diminution  of  natality 
were  equal,  the  Gtennan  home  population  would  eventually  exceed  the 
British  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  by  a  very  considerable  amoont. 

About  Buasia  and  other  Eastern  countries  we  know  even  leas  than  we 
do  about  the  United  States  and  other  American  countries,  so  it  is  too 
early  to  write  "  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upbaraiu*'  on  the  walls  of  Western 
Europe.  Aud  of  course  the  sanguine  may  still  regard  the  whole  thiug 
as  a  temporary  fluctuation  dne  to  influenza. 

The  Tablet  relating  to  Emigration  from  and  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1899  (Commons  paper,  No.  163,  fol.,  66  pp.,  6i^.)  shows  the  net 
emigration  to  have  amounted  to  the  beggarly  figure  of  21,925. 

The  Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series  contains  several  papers  of 
interest.  Shipping  and  Ship-hniiding  on  the  American  Lakes  (F.O. 
Misc.,  No.  526,  Std,  25  pp.,  2d.')  deals  with  production  on  a  very  large 
scale ;  it  tells,  among  other  things,  of  a  mighty  shovel  which  holds  ten 
tons  of  ore,  and  can  take  thirty  of  such  Bhovelfuls  out  of  a  ship  in  an 
hour.  It  supersedes  men  who,  by  very  bard  and  exhausting  work  for 
eleven  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  earned  £1  a  day.  The  reports  on 
German  Colonial  Ettimates  for  1900  (F.O.  Misc.,  No.  524,  8vo,  12 
pp.,  M.)  and  French  Coloniet  (F.O.  Misc.,  No.  520,  Svo,  92  pp.,  5d.) 
should  make  the  British  reader  reconsider  his  views  as  to  the  expense 
of  colonies  to  the  varions  European  nations.  The  German  colonial 
estimates  for  1900  are  a  trifle  of  £1,324,000,  and  the  French  net 
expenditure  for  the  ten  years  1890-99  is  little  over  £30,000,000.  We 
appear  to  flatter  onrselves  that  our  colonies  are  self-supporting  entirely 
on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  special  heading  in  our 
national  accounts  for  money  spent  on  behalf  of  the  colonies.  The 
French  report  should  be  read  by  those  who  attach  some  Importance  to 
the  claim  that  Protection  secures  diversification  of  industry.  The 
extreme  protectionist  party  in  France  is  distinctly  opposed  to  diversifl- 
cation.  The  colonies,  it  holds,  should  not  compete  with  French  pro- 
ductions, but  should  be  confined  to  those  kinds  of  production  which 
nobody  attempts  in  France.  The  report  on  the  Coal  Critit  in  Riutia 
(F.O.  Misc.,  No.  8vo,  8  pp.,  ^.)  should  also  be  interesting  to  pro- 
tectionists. Coal  has  risen  in  price  in  Russia  as  elsewhere.  "  One  or 
two  papers  t>oldly  propose  the  permanent  abolition  of  duties  on  foreign 
coal  and  coke,  protesting  that  by  fifteen  years  of  protection  the 
authorities  have  systematically  ignored  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
helped  thereby  to  devastate  the  forest  riches  of  Russia.  The  govern- 
ment itself,  by  the  month  of  the  President  of  the  Commission  now 
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inTeetigating  the  whole  anbject,  emphatically  declared  at  the  first  meet- 
iDg  tiiat  the  qnestioD  of  the  remission  of  dades  could  not  enUs  into 
the  programme  of  discnsBJoa  at  all."  So  the  government  prefers  to 
mmntain  the  duties  and  put  the  coal  mercbanta  under  police  Bupervisioa. 
There  is  something  rather  pleaaing  in  the  idea  that  when  Proteotion  is 
restored  in  this  country,  the  freetrader  may  hope  to  see  the  dnkes  and 
college  bnrsars  saperTiaed  by  Sir  Edward  Bradford. 

The  report  on  the  German  Late  of  1900  or  SUiknf*  and  Old  Age 
Insurance  (F.O.  Misc.,  No.  518,  8vo,  70  pp.,  3^.),  the  dtle  of  which 
suggests  that  imperfect  mastery  of  the  English  language  which  resnlts 
from  the  excessive  use  of  German,  will  be  useful  to  the  Bpecinliats  who 
have  followed  Gierman  legiBlation  on  this  subject.  Several  new  classes 
of  workers,  ench  as  foremen,  teachers,  and  captains  of  ships,  are  now 
brought  into  the  scheme  if  their  income  is  less  than  £100  a  year. 

Edwin  Cannan. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW.  Vol.  III., 
1834-189H.  B7  Thouas  Uackat.  [617pp.  Sto.  21s.  King. 
London,  1899.] 
It  is,  I  must  confees,  with  »  certwn  amount  of  disappointmeot  that 
I  have  rieen  from  the  penual  of  this  book.  It  ia  not  what  it  professeB 
to  bo,  or  rather  what  I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  it  wonld  have 
been — a  oontinnaUoD,  on  the  same  plan,  of  the  classical  work  of  Sir 
George  NichoUs.  His  Hittoiy  of  the  Engliih  Poor  Law  was,  if  a 
little  doll  and  annalistic,  admirable  in  arrangement  and  masterly  in 
expoBition.  If  yon  wished  to  discoTer  the  social  legislation  which 
marked  any  period  or  century,  yon  bad  only  to  turn  to  the  period  in 
question  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  perfectly  clear,  exact,  and 
exhauBtire  aooonnt  of  the  laws  actually  passed  at  the  time,  together 
with  some  informing  and  instructing  remarks  on  the  general  bearing 
and  influence  of  the  legislation  In  question.  In  this  way  the  narrative 
of  fact,  and  the  commeut  upon  it,  each  enforces  and  throws  light  upon 
the  other ;  and  the  materials  are  furnished  for  drawing  some  important 
and  well-grounded  inductions  on  the  general  effects  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced, by  legislation  of  a  certain  stamp,  on  national  well-being.  In 
the  present  Tolume,  neither  b  the  narrative  a  continuation,  nor  is 
the  history  continaous,  nor  do  the  reflections  arise  directly  oat  of  the 
narrative  and  history.  Sir  George  Nicholls  brought  down  his  work 
to  the  year  1854  ;  the  present  volume  tells  again,  with  fidelity  and  care, 
but  with  some  unavoidable  repetition,  in  329  pages,  the  story  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1834,  and  of  the  struggle  which,  during  the 
next  twelve  years,  was  necessary  in  order  to  aeonre  for  it  administra- 
tive efficiency.  Of  the  legislation,  neither  inconsiderable  in  amount 
nor  nnimportant  in  character,  by  which  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
century  have  been  marked,  we  have  no  continnous  account  at  al), 
nor  any  reasoned  attempt  to  estimate  its  success  or  its  failure. 
Various  matters  of  contemporary  controversy — vagrancy,  the  education 
of  pauper  children,  the  incidence  of  the  rate,  its  e&bct  on  administra- 
tion,  dispauperization — are  indeed  treated  in  a  second  and  third  part 
ttuder   separate   heads,  all   of  them  with   considerable  ability ;   but 
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the  historical  method,  which  wu  the  great  and  dlBtioctive  feature 
of  NichoUs's  work,  b  io  great  measure  abandoned,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
obtain  from  the  present  volume  a  complete  synopBiB  of  the  ohangeB 
which,  even  on  these  subjects,  hare  been  sacceBsively  introduced. 

The  motives  which  have  brought  about  this  rather  anomalous 
result  are  sufficiently  explained  by  Mr.  Maokay  in  his  preface.  His 
work  had  already  been  taken  in  hand  and  begun  before  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  continuatioD  of  Sir 
George  Nicbolls's  book.  Naturally,  he  did  not  care  to  discard  the 
materials  he  had  already  collected ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Mackay 
himself  **  that  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  passing  and  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  might  be 
aceeptable,"  he  consulted  those  interested  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and, 
with  their  consent,  has  been  published  the  very  full  and  minute  account 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  Act,  the  sources  from  which  the  ideas 
embodied  in  it  were  derived,  its  psBBage  through  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  its  gradual  introduction  into  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  Btmggles  with  which  its  Introduction  was  connected,  which  fill  the 
first  and  rather  larger  portion  of  the  whole  work.  As,  however,  this 
part  of  the  subject  had  already  been  treated  In  the  previous  volumes, 
which  were  reviewed  in  the  Economic  Revievi  for  April,  1899  (p.  258), 
I  shall  confine  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  indicating  Mr. 
Mackay's  position  on  two  topics  which  are  at  present  engaging  much 
attention — viz.  the  education  of  panper  children,  and  what  he  some- 
what quaintly  terms  the  problem  of  dispauperization. 

The  education  of  pauper  children  has,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1834,  gone  through  several  phases.  At  first  comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  to  education  at  all.  While  but  little  was  done  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  poor  in  any  class,  it  need  not  surprise  ua 
if  pauper  children  fared  no  better  in  this  respect  than  did  the  chlldreu 
of  those  of  the  poor  who  succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  above 
actual  pauperism.  The  schoolmaster  was  not  yet  abroad,  or,  if  abroad 
at  all,  be  existed  as  yet  only  on  a  bumble  scale,  and  was  to  be  found 
in  rare  places  only  here  and  there.  To  workhouse  children  he  pene« 
trated  very  little,  and  as  their  residence  was  generally  in  the  house 
or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  their  chief  instructors  were  un- 
fortunately the  paupers,  with  whom  they  were  only  too  much  brought 
into  oontact.  The  earliest  attempt  to  remedy  this  state  of  things 
consisted  in  the  establishmeut,  Id  some  of  the  more  enlightened  unions, 
of  what  we  should  uow  call  technical  schools.  At  Atcham,  for  instance, 
in  Shropshire,  the  children  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
agriculturist  of  good  moral  character ;   and  "  the  plan,"  is  said  by 
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Ur.  Mackay,  "  nnder  the  vatchful  superTiBlon  of  Sir  B.  Leightoa,  the 
churm&n  of  the  nnion,  to  have  answered  admirably,  and  to  hare  formed 
a  model  for  other  Dnione  in  ShropBhire  and  elsewhere." 

The  chief  difficulty,  ae  education  came  gradually  to  be  more  attended 
to,  in  providiDg  satisfactory  instrnction  for  Torkhonse  cliildren  lay 
in  the  smalloeBS  of  the  numbers  and  fluctuating  character  of  the 
children  who  had  to  be  provided  for.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Poor 
Law  Board  encouraged  Hie  formation  all  over  the  country  of  what 
were  called  district  schools,  i.e.  schools  in  which  the  children  ooming 
from  several  neighbouring  unions  were  housed  and  instructed.  These 
schools  did,  and  in  many  cases  continue  to  do,  admirable  work  ;  but, 
as  so  often  happens  in  England,  a  system,  good  in  itself,  was  pushed 
to  an  extreme,  and  became  thereby  discredited.  The  schools  in  many 
districts,  particularly  in  the  metropolitan  area,  were  allowed  to  grow 
needlessly,  and  even  absurdly,  large.  Barrack  schools,  as  they  hare 
been  since  called,  arose,  in  which  it  was  difficult  for  the  children  to 
gain  or  retain  any  individuality  ;  where  everything  had  to  he  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  where  appliances  and  machinery  had  to  be  largely 
employed  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  children  should  ever  meet 
with  again  when  they  went  out  into  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inmates  of  such  institutions  remained,  almost  inevitably,  ignorant 
of  many  of  the  most  familiar  and  necessary  employments  and  arts. 
In  these  big  schools,  again,  all  the  ailments  and  evils  from  which 
panper-chUd  nature  is  only  too  liable  to  suffer  were  intensified  and 
multiplied, 

A  reaction  against  the  whole  system  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  People  complained,  and  not  vrithont  reason,  that  children 
brought  up  under  such  artificial  conditions  were  unfitted,  and  not 
fitted,  for  ordinary  life  ;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  their  surronnd- 
ings  were  so  difi'erent  from  those  of  an  ordinary  home  that  they  lost 
all  sense  of  what  home  meant  The  reaction  came  to  a  head,  and 
found  most  rigorous  expression  in  a  report  issued  by  Mrs.  NasBau 
Senior,  in  1870.  In  this  report  she  drew  special  attention  to  the 
evils  which  resulted,  porticalarly  to  girls,  from  massing  children 
together  in  great  institutions ;  and  pleaded  very  earnestly  for  the 
adoption  of  a  widely  spread  system  of  boarding-out.  While  we  cannot 
but  endorse  Mr.  Mackay's  judgment  that  the  report  was  to  some 
extent  onesided  and  exaggerated  (while  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Senior's 
later  adherents  hare  been  often  eren  more  so),  and  that  it  failed  to 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  drawbacks  insejurable  from  any  system 
of  dealing  with  pauper  children,  it  did  undoubtedly  draw  attention  to 
admitted  blots  in  the  then  prevailing  and  feshionahle  system  ;  and  did 
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good  work  in  leading  people  to  try  other  experiments,  and  in  checking 
the  further  extension  of  a  BjBtem  which,  if  presBed,  aa  there  was  danger 
of  its  being,  beyond  dne  Uraits,  conld  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  evils  and 
even  disasters.  Since  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Senior's  report,  a 
number  of  new  experiments  have  been  tried,  many  of  them  with 
excellent  resolta.  In  some  districts  the  plan  of  boarding  out,  either 
within  or  without  the  limits  of  the  nniou,  hae  been  largely  resorted  to. 
Of  this  plan  it  is  sufficient  to  Bay  that,  while  if  condnoted  with  very 
great  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Boarding-ont  Committee, 
alike  in  the  choice  of  homes  and  in  the  Buperintendenee  of  the  children 
who  are  placed  ont  in  them,  it  may  Bocceed  admirably,  there  is 
probably  no  system  which,  if  carried  out  oarelesaly  or  injudidously, 
is  BO  dangerous  and  so  likely  to  lead  to  seriouB  evil  and  cruelty.  On 
this  ground  alone  the  eyatem  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  panacea  or 
one  capable  of  universal  adoption.  In  other  districts,  notably  at 
Sheffield,  the  plan  has  been  tried  of  bnilding  a  number  of  separate 
or  cottage  homes  at  some  distance  from  the  nnion,  which  are  put  in 
charge  of  a  "foster-mother,"  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  them 
Etssimilated,  as  far  aa  may  be,  to  those  to  be  found  in  the  cottages  of 
the  labouring  classeB.  The  main  difficulty  of  conducting  such  homes 
coDBiBts  in  finding  Buitable  foster-parents,  and  in  getting  them,  in  their 
turn,  properly  superintended.  The  children  in  euch  homes  are  sent  to 
public  elementary  Bohools  in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  of  oouTBe,  they 
mix  freely  with  other  non-pauper  cbildreo. 

This  last  is  a  feature  which  they  share  with  homes,  many  of  which 
have  recently  been  built,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  workhouse  itself. 
On  the  whole,  snch  homes  seem  less  advantageoua  than  thoae  placed  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  House,  but  even  in  their  case  the  majority 
of  the  children  turn  out  not  at  all  badly  in  after  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
feature  not  lees  surprising  than  it  is  satisfactory,  of  the  modern  educa- 
tion of  pauper  children,  that  no  system  which  has  been  adopted,  if 
only  it  haa  been  worked  with  honesty,  care,  and  energy,  has  failed  to 
command  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Even  the  so  much  decried  and 
abused  barrack  schools,  if  only  good  and  reliable  officers  have  been 
secured,  have,  when  tested  by  the  standard  of  reaalts,  not  been  found 
wanting.  "Among  a  workhouse  population  of  over  11,000,"  says  a 
recent  report  of  the  Local  Groveroment  Board,  *'  there  were  only  221 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  workhouse  schools,  and  of  these  all  but 
sixty  were  relieved  becanse  they  were  weak^ninded,  crippled,  or 
otherwise  disabled." 

Under  the  head  of  Dispanperlzation,  which  takes  up  the  third 
portion  of  his  work,  Mr.  Mackay  disoassed  the  various  attempts  which 
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have  been  nude  to  eatabHeh  Bati§faotory  relations  betireen  {Mrivate 
charitj  and  the  poor-law — which  relatione,  it  was  hoped,  might  have 
Iiad  the  effect;  at  once  of  diminishing  the  rates,  of  reducing  the  number 
of  those  dependent  on  them  for  relief,  and  of  increaeiug  the  efficiency 
and  helpfnlness  of  charity  itself.  Alas  I  the  record  has,  tt  most  be 
confessed,  been  largely  a  record  of  Mlnre.  The  earliest  attempts 
began  with  the  foandation,  in  1860,  of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of 
Distress,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Denison  was,  perhaps,  the  leading 
member.  Mr.  Denison's  experiences  among  the  poor  of  East  London 
soon  convinced  hira  that  the  existing  competition  between  poor-law 
relief  and  private  charity,  and  their  anomalous  relation  to  one  another, 
helped  to  intensify  the  very  evils  which  both  existed  to  cure.  Unfor- 
tunately he  died  before  he  was  able  to  find  or  suggest  any  satisfactory 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  he  deplored.  Yet  his  exertions 
were  not  without  fruit.  On  the  one  hand,  they  led  to  the  subsequent 
foandation  of  the  London  Charity  Organization  Society,  which,  in  spite 
of  defects  alike  in  machinery  and  ideals,  has  nndoubtedly  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  poor-law  authorities  to  think  out  and  secure  an  adjostment  of  the 
sphere  of  poor-law  and  charitable  agencies.  Thoughtful  and  excellent 
minutes  were  issued  on  the  subject,  first  by  Mr.  Groschen,  then  president 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  the  first 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Groschen,  in  his  minute, 
suggested  that  charitable  organizations,  whose  alms  could  in  no  case 
be  claimed  as  a  right,  would  find  their  most  appropriate  sphere  in 
assisting  those  who  have  some,  but  insufficient  means,  and  who, 
though  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  are  uot  actual  paupers,  leaving  to 
the  op^ation  of  the  general  law  provision  for  the  totally  destitute.  He 
further  recommended  that  the  charities  should  ascertain  who  are  being 
helped  by  the  poor-law,  and  that  they  should  themselves  furnish 
information  to  the  poor-law  autlioritieB  and  to  one  another,  of  what  is 
being  done  by  them.  Unfortunately  the  plan,  though  excellent  in 
theory,  was  found  too  cumbrous  to  work  in  practice. 

Anodier  plan  had,  therefore,  to  be  tried.  Mr.  Stansfeld  in  his 
minute  proposes  that  the  relief  given  by  the  poor-law  should  be 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  what  Mr.  Mackay  calls  inadtutioual ;  i.e.  relief 
given  in  the  workhouse  itself  or  in  other  institutions,  such  as  infirmaries, 
etc.,  directly  under  the  control  of  the  poor-law  authorities  ;  while  all 
the  cases  which  had  hitherto  received  out-relief  should  l>e  left  to  the 
care  of  private  charity.  From  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  it  was 
urged,  three  advantages  would  follow:  (1)  the  number  of  paupers 
would  be  certainly  reduced  ;  (2)  the  disturbance  caused  in  the  rate  of 
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wages  hy  the  action  of  widely  extended  out-relief  would  be  removed  ; 
while  (3)  chu-it;  would  be  left  with  a  free  aod  mtelligihle  field  in 
which  to  conduct  its  operations.  The  plan  has  been  worked,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  eaccess,  in  a  good  many  anions,  both  in  London  and  the 
conntrj ;  and  a  good  man;  of  the  advantages  clumed  by  its  advocates 
ae  likely  to  ensue  have  followed  from  its  adoption.  On  one  point, 
however,  this  system,  in  many  other  respects  successful,  has  been 
either  a  failure,  or,  at  any  rate,  open  to  question,  viz.  in  the  inadequate 
provision  which  seems  to  be  made  under  it  for  the  old  age  of  the 
workers.  On  the  one  band,  it  is  contended  that  no  sufficient  provision 
can  be,  or  in  any  case  is  actually,  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  their  old  age,  either  by  private  charity  or  by  the  savings  of  the  work- 
people themselves  (a  very  Urge  proportion  of  the  poor  alike  in  town 
or  country  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  paupers,  and  receive  aid 
from  the  rat«B  in  old  age)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  acceptance  of 
such  relief  int«rferes  far  less  with  wages  than  does  the  acceptance  of 
such  aid  by  those  who  are  still  able  to  work.  It  is  from  a  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  or  projected  arrangements  in  this 
respect  that  the  cry  for  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  has  munly 
arisen ;  and  no  one  can  attend  a  meeting  of  working  men  on  the 
question  without  being  convinced  that  the  topic  is  one  which  really 
and  deeply  stirs  them. 

To  every  such  demand  Mr,  Mackay,  however,  shows  himself  an 
implacable  opponent.  The  whole  movement  is  for  him  nothing  mora 
than  a  reactionary  step,  a  retrogression  towards  barbarism.  Canon 
Blackley's  original  scheme  for  compulsory  insurance  by  all  alike  had, 
he  holde,  the  fatal  defect  that  it  was  not  popular,  that  it  was  disliked 
by  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  and  tliat,  therefore,  it  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  enforced.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  plan  of  a 
universal  legal  pension  for  all  after  the  age  of  sixty-five  staggers  even 
the  most  hardy  social  reformer  by  the  enormous  cost  it  would  have 
involved.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  plan  for  assisted  pensions  was 
exceedingly  cumbrous  to  work,  would  have  entailed  great  expenses  for 
management,  and  more  continuous  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
labooring  classes  than  they  wero  prepared  to  submit  to  for  the  object 
in  view.  The  plan  now  in  favour  with  the  present  Government,  of 
returning  to  a  system  of  somewhat  "  liberal "  out-relief  for  the  aged 
poor  who  have  been  of  good  character,  involves,  it  must  be  admitted, 
wiiat  often  may  degenerate  into  a  system  of  favouritism,  is  liable  to  the 
great  objection  of  fixing  no  intelligible  principle  of  selection  or  definite 
limits,  and  imposes  upon  boards  of  guardians  a  duty  of  inquiring  into 
character  and  antecedent  which  they  are  often  very  illfitted  to  perfortn. 
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Whether  these  objeotions  might  be  partly  met  bj  BntruBtlng  this  part 
of  their  dutiee  to  a  committee  chosen  speciaUj  for  the  purpose,  aasisted 
by  local  committees  for  the  different  parishes,  is,  perhaps,  worth 
consideration.  That  anj  such  plan  would,  however,  fail  to  coauneud 
itself  to  Ur.  Mackay  is  certain  ;  for  his  objeotion  is  one  of  principle, 
not  of  detail.  The  true  solution  of  all  social  problems  is,  he  contends, 
to  be  found,  not  in  any  State  interference  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
community  at  large,  but  in  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  indiyidual 
responsibility  and  individual  economic  adjustment — complete  freedom 
to  take  your  labour  where  it  is  wanted,  and  to  sell  it  for  all  it  will  fetch. 
That  the  uudiluted,  unsoftened  appUcatiou  of  the  principle  will  lead  to 
all  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Mackay  expects,  I  doubt ;  that  it  would 
not  issne  in  many  cases  of  individual  hardship  aud  suffering,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself ;  and  yet,  in  days  when  it  is  supposed  that  auy  and 
every  evil  may  be  cured  by  corporate  action,  aud  that  material  goods 
and  material  happiness  caa  be  secured  apart  from  the  character  which 
fits  men  to  enjoy  them,  and  enables  them  to  keep  them  and  use  them 
aright,  the  jM-otest  certainly  seems  to  me  well-timed. 

W.  A.  Spooner. 

TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES  AND  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 
By  William  Suart,  LL.D.,  Adam  Smith  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     [125  pp.     6vo.    Macle- 
hose.     Glasgow,  1900.] 
In  this  vigorous  and  interesting  little  brochure,  the  author  of   The 
DittrUnuion  of  Income  continues  to  follow  up  the  task  of  reconciling 
his  fellow-citizens  to  the  economic  arrangements  (I  had  almost  written 
privileges)  under  which  they  live.    The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  "  recogoized  "  theory  of  taxation.    Under  the  appear- 
aoce  of  a  series  of  "  glimpses  iuto  the  obvious,"  Professor  Smart  leads 
up  to  the  position  that  ability  to  pay,  or  equal  sacrifice,  is  the  sovereign 
principle  of  taxation,  but  at  the  same  time  shows  (after  Mr.  Cannan) 
how  local  taxation  became  attached  to  rental  rather  than  income  as  the 
"  test  "  of  ability  to  pay,  while  in  one  great  group  of  rates  considera- 
tions of  "  beuefit "  have  a  recognized  place.   In  the  followiug  chapters 
Professor  Smart  proceeds  to  apply  the  results  of  theory  to  two  concrete 
proposals  for  legislation,  embodied  in  the  resolutions  drawn  up  in  1898, 
by  the  London  County  Council,  for  presentation  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation,  and  in  the  bill  introduced  last  year  into 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation. 
Though  various  objections  are  advanced  against  the  proposals  of  the 
London  County  Council,  they  are  regarded  as  worthy  of  "  respectful 
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attention,"  so  far  as  they  are  "  at  an^  rata  baBOd  on  &a  intelligible  and 
reoognized  principle" — that  of  benefit  received.  The  brnot  of  the 
profesBor'e  criticiBm  is  reservod  for  the  G-laagow  bill,  which,  in  effect, 
proTideB  for  a  new  tax,  called  the  Land  Value  Asaesament,  to  be  laid 
on  the  "  proprietor  "  (or  reputed  proprietor)  of  any  land  or  heritage  in 
any  burgh  in  Scotland  :  it  is  a  bill,  therefore,  as  Frofeseor  Smart 
observes,  which  has  a  much  more  than  local  Bignificance.  This  pro- 
poBftl  Professor  Smart  subjects  to  severe  criticiam,  and  ends  by  pro- 
posing to  supply  the  bill  which  embodicB  it  with  a  somewhat  siniator 
preamble,  drawn  up  in  "  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Greorge ; "  for  it 
"  professes  to  be  a  10  per  cent  instalment  of  the  entire  confiecation  of 
land  rent,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Progreu  and  Poverty  ;  "  it  is  not, 
therefore,  a  tax,  bnt  a  method  of  fine,  and  thus  "  puts  itself  beyond  the 
pale  of  serious  discussion."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  discusHed  by 
Professor  Smart  at  considerable  length — not  as  a  10  per  cent,  instal- 
ment of  confiscation,  but  as  the  provision  for  a  2«.  per  £  tax  on  sito 
values — on  the  ground  that  the  majority  of  the  corporadon  which 
passed  the  bill  did  not  believe  so  much  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
theory  of  a  Single  Tax  as  that  there  was  "  something  iu  the  agitation 
for  the  taxation  of  land  values."  This  agitation,  which  Professor 
Smart  reduces  to  five  distinct,  "  though  more  or  less  vague,"  conditions, 
is  dealt  with  in  a  chapter  on  '*  Conclusions."  The  rhetoric  of  the 
argument,  which  has  been  gradually  rising,  culminates  in  a  final  and 
rather  agitated  chapter  on  "  The  Single  Tax." 

It  would  be  neither  practicable,  nor  fair  to  Professor  Smart,  to 
attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  any  criticism  of  as  argument 
which  involves  such  a  number  of  controversial  and  far-reaohing  issues. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  book  is  written  with  all  the  freshness 
and  clearness  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  ite  author's 
economic  writings.  Professor  Smart  treats  hia  subject  with  the 
seriousness  it  demands — part  of  it,  perhaps  (such  as  the  proposals  of 
Mr,  Henry  George),  too  seriously  ;  and  any  one,  which  should  be  all, 
who  are  interested  in  the  questions  raised  by  "  the  taxation  of  land 
values  "  will  find,  in  Professor  Smart's  contribntion  to  the  subject, 
much  food  for  reflection. 

SiDKBT  Ball. 

THE  ECONOMIC  WRITINGS   OF   SIR   WILLIAM  PETTY. 
Edited  by  Chablbs  Henbt  Hull,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 
[2   vols.     8vo.     xci.,    700  pp.     25s.     University    Press.     Cam- 
bridge, 1899.] 
This  book  folfils  a  real  want,  since  no  other  available  oolleotion  of 
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Fettj's  works  ezists,  though  they  form  Booh  an  important  stage  in 
economic  research.  The  editor  has  done  his  work  tboronghlj.  His 
introduction  includes  biographies  of  both  Petty  and  GTannt,  with  a 
summary  of  their  respective  positions  ;  while  each  reprint  is  prefaced 
by  an  explanatory  note,  and  full  reference  is  made  to  authorities, 
disputed  points,  and  details  of  editions — the  whole  concluding  with 
bibliographies  and  index.  The  two  volumes  are  also  well  prepared 
in  every  respect,  and  contain  facsimiles  of  portions  of  original 
manuscripts,  fully  described  in  the  text. 

The  editor  has  indeed  been  almost  over-burdened  with  information  ; 
and,  in  his  efforts  after  completeneHs  of  detail,  he  sometimes  fails  to 
concentrate  the  scattered  facte.  This  is  often  the  case  with  careful 
research  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  partly  inevitable,  it  is  apt  to  conceal 
the  value  of  sound  work. 

However,  Petty  is  a  sufficiently  important  figure  in  economics  to 
make  some  stody  of  hts  works  a  necessity  for  any  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  astonish- 
ing BoundDess  of  many  of  his  economic  ideas.  Some  of  these  are 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hull,  but  for  the  most  part  they  must  be  gleaned 
by  the  reader.  Such  are  bis  method  of  basing  reasoning  upon  observed 
facts ;  his  use  of  statistics  rather  than  theories ;  his  comparative 
freedom  from  the  errors  of  the  mercantilists  ;  his  shrewd  expoaure  of 
abuses,  fiscal  and  otherwise  ;  bis  appreciation  of  the  care  of  health  ; 
and  noticeably  bis  suggestions  for  the  better  organization  of  labour, 
given  in  the  Verbum  SapienU — an  idea  further  pursued,  in  suggestions 
for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  labour,  in  the  Political  Arithmetic. 
Petty  Is  thus  largely  free  from  the  prevailing  errors  of  his  time,  and 
should  be  known,  not  only  as  originator  of  the  study  of  statistics, 
but  also  as  starting  a  truer  uaderatandiug  of  the  nature  of  wealth, 
the  use  of  credit,  the  waste  of  economic  strife,  the  rationale  of 
interest,  and  other  points  upon  which  so  much  obscurity  existed. 

His  limitations  must  be  noticed  at  the  same  time,  and  are  only 
what  we  should  expect  to  find;  for  though  his  tone  is  fair  and 
critical,  he  is  often  led  away  by  his  own  specious  calculations,  and 
is  thus  "  less  accurate  than  precise."  He  is  open-minded  on  reUgions 
and  political  questions,  but  his  style  is  diffuse  and  didactic — be  fails 
to  grasp  general  truths,  and  loses  himself  in  masses  of  contemporary 
fact.  In  no  sense  can  be  be  considered  an  economic  theorist ;  each 
of  his  works,  as  Mr.  Hull  well  points  out,  was  the  outcome  of  some 
special  event  or  circumstance,  for  be  professes  no  general  grasp  of 
the  snbjeot,  and  no  philosophic  treatment  of  it.  The  value  of  Petty's 
researches  is  perhaps  all  the  greater  for  this  modesty  of  aim  and  this 
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practical  purpose.  They  throw  light  on  the  facts,  as  well  as  on  the 
thought  of  the  age,  and  will  thus  be  acceptable  to  the  stadent  in  the 
available  form  now  presBnted  by  Mr,  Hull. 

The  titles  of  Fetty's  chief  works  and  the  leading  facts  of  his  life 
are  well  kaowa.  His  works  can  be  summarized  as  :  Treatite  of 
Taxes  I  Verhum  Sapienli;  Political  Anatomy  oflrelatid;  Potitieat 
Arithmetic,  together  with  numerous  smaller  essays  and  pamphlets  on 
kindred  subjects.  Ur,  Hull  has  also  included  Obtervationg  <m  ike 
Bills  of  Mortality,  a  work  somelomea  attributed  to  Petty ;  and  has 
added  his  reasona  for  considering  it  the  work  of  Graunt,  whose 
methods  of  calculation  differ  from  those  of  Petty,  and  are  in  some 
respects  superior.  Petty's  style  is  clear,  though  the  writings  tbem- 
selves  are  neceBsarily  inclined  to  be  tedious,  owing  to  the  multitude 
of  facts  and  lack  of  concentration.  The  man  himself  is  not  withoat 
intereat,  though  by  no  means  an  heroic  figure.  Like  Hobbes,  he  was 
peace-loving,  and  lived  apart  from  all  those  stirring  events  which  are 
usually  associated  with  his  time,  thus  bringing  to  our  notice  an  aspect 
of  life  quite  different  from  that  ordinarily  presented  by  history.  He 
was  occupied  by  questions  of  trade  and  industry,  often  offering  wise 
suggestions  conceming  policy  both  for  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  but 
never  rising  to  great  eminence  of  thought.  The  editor  gives  a  fair 
estimate  of  his  position  as  a  thinker,  after  a  somewhat  involved 
history  of  his  life,  and  a  similar  account  of  Grraunt.  His  DOn-eoonomio 
writings  are  also  mentioned,  and  the  whole  investigation  made  aa 
complete  as  possible. 

This  description  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  two  volumes  are 
the  result  of  much  labour,  and  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  seventeenth 
century  thought.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  the  student — not  to 
be  read  for  its  own  literary  excellence,  but  as  an  aid  to  understanding 
the  subject  and  the  age  under  review. 

M,    W.    UlSDLETOH. 

LES   SYNDICATS    AGRICOLES   ET    LEUR   CEUVRE.     Par 

Lb  CoHTB  DB  RooQUiOHT.    [412  pp.     12mo.     4  &aacs.     Colin. 

Paris,  1900.] 

Circumstances  differ  so  widely  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  France 

that  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  advocate  resort  to  a 

particular  measure  In  one  country  on  the  ground  that  it  had  succeeded 

in  the  other.     However,  the  well-told  tale  of  the  rapid  development  of 

agricultural  syndicates  in  France  which  Count  Rooquigny  here  presents 

to  his  readers  will  be  found,  at  any  rate,  well  to  repay  perusal  by 
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EogliBhinen  intereflted  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  Bay  that 
agricultural  Hjadicates — incomplete,  lop-aided  iuBtitiitions  that,  io  many 
respecta,  they  Btill  are — hare,  within  the  apace  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  completely  changed  the  face  of  things  agricultural  in  France,  and 
opened  very  much  brighter  prospects  indeed  to  the  French  cultivator 
for  the  future.  They  have  done  this,  not  merely  by  the  mechanical 
employment  of  common  action  vhich  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  this 
country  in  the  shape  of  "  coKiperatlon,"  but  by  a  happy,  discriminating 
application  of  the  one  common  principle  to  a  great  variety  of  local 
wants  and  uses,  and  methodical  union  of  all  the  different  units  so 
created  in  one  well-ordered  army.  Notwithstanding  its  truly  pheno- 
menal growth,  this  particular  type  of  French  co-operation  cannot  yet 
compare  in  respect  of  magnitude  with  its  counterpart  in  Germany.  In 
the  matter  of  co-operative  credit,  co-operative  cattle-raising,  and  some 
other  services,  It  finds  itself  far  distanced  by  its  eastern  rival.  But 
German  agricultural  co-operation  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
federations,  each  acting  in  rivalry  with  the  other.  Tta  French  anti- 
type, so  far  as  it  goes,  presents  one  unbroken  front,  and  thereby  gains 
considerable  force,  which  promises  to  tell  in  its  favour  still  more  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  lessons  which  we  in  this  country  have,  more  in  particular,  to 
learn  &om  the  magnificent  success  here  described  are  mainly  these. 
French  agricultural  co-operation  has  succeeded  because  it  was  built  up 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  late  Lard  Winchilsea  tried  to 
organize  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  he  met  with  disappointment. 
In  France  it  is  the  local  syndicates,  constituted  in  complete  indepen- 
dence of  one  another,  which  give  strength  to  the  fabric.  Federation 
is  really  carried  very  much  further  in  this  type  of  co-operation  thau  in 
any  other.  There  are  cantonal,  departmental,  provincial,  and  regional 
unions.  The  "  two  Burgundies,"  having  common  interests,  combine 
to  their  distinct  anion.  So  do  other  vine-growing  districts,  the  corn- 
growing  departments  of  the  Centre,  etc.  And,  above  all,  there  is  the 
National  Union  of  Agricultural  Syndicates,  strongly  representative 
enough  of  agricultural  interests  to  make  its  voice  heard  with  good 
effect  in  the  Legislature.  But  the  strength  of  the  structure  lies  in  its 
foundation. 

The  next  lesson  is  this  :  French  agricultural  co>operation  has  suc- 
ceeded because  it  is  representative  of  all  agricultural  interests.  There 
is  no  division  between  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers.  All  join 
together.  There  is  one  syndicate  with  al>ont  six  hundred  labourers  on 
its  roll.  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  six  hundred  small 
cultivators  who  are  at  the  same  tinae  labourers.      This  mixture  of 
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varionB  elements  entails  ita  own  abuses,  or,  at  any  rate,  aources  of 
poseible  abase.  In  many  syndicates  there  are  two  classes  of  members 
— tbosB  who  give  and  those  who  take.  In  this  country  that  would 
probably  mean  primrosery.  In  France,  at  any  rate,  it  perpetuates  the 
iDgrained  distrust  of  the  smalt  man  in  his  own  powers.  He  looks  to 
others  for  help,  and  that  leads  to  wholesale  aubventiouB,  snch  as  ire 
have  recently  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  vhen  the  burden  of  finding,  by  degrees, 
£3,360,000  in  support  of  co-operative  agricultural  credit  was  laid  upon 
that  institution,  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  from  the  tax- 
payer's pocket.  But  along  with  these  defects  the  union  of  classes 
distinctly  bos  its  advantages. 

To  look  at  the  list  of  agricultural  syndicates  and  the  catalogue  of 
their  moat  varied  services  which  Count  Booquigny  gives  in  his  book, 
one  would  not  think  that  a  short  ten  years  ago  the  agriculture  of 
fortune-favoured,  fertile,  happy  France  was  still  backward  beyond 
anything  that  we  can  conceive  ;  there  was  little  use  made  of  artificial 
manures,  of  feeding  stuffs,  or  of  modern  implements  (all  being  priced 
by  the  trade  at  prohibitive  figures,  and  often  bad  and  adulterated), 
and  technical  education  was  almost  unknown.  Now  there  are 
about  2500  syndicates,  embracing  about  800,000  members,  and  doing 
a  co-operative  supply  business  of  about  £8,000,000  a  year  in  articles 
which  are  guaranteed,  and  the  prices  of  which  have  fallen  by  20,  30, 
40,  and  even  50  per  cent.  And,  notwithstanding  this  reduction, 
dealers  are  satisfied,  because  they  do  a  much  larger  trade.  In  addition, 
■{^rioultural  syndicates  are  busy  organizing  co-operative  sales,  in  some 
instances  with  marked  success  ;  they  organize  lectures  and  classes  ; 
they  watch  legislation;  they  provide  cheap  legal  advice  for  their 
members ;  they  form  co-operative  dairies  ;  they  have  replanted  the 
large  area  of  vineyards  devastated  by  the  phylloxera  and  made  it  bear 
again  ;  they  bring  cultivators  together  for  much  common  work  and 
provide  machinery  and  costly  implements  for  their  use.  Never  has  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  been  more  brilliantly  vindicated  that  "  union 
makes  strength."  The  example  set  by  agricultural  co-operators  in 
France  should  be  full  of  encouragement  to  farmers  elsewhere. 

Heitby  W.  WoLft. 

INNOSTRANNTE    KAPITALY.     By  B.  F.  Bbakdt.     [2  vole. 
731    pp.     8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899.] 
Mr.  Brandt's  book  on  Foreign  InveitmenU  is  doubly  interesting  ; 
first,  on  account  of  its  special  reference  to  economic  conditions  in  Russia, 
and,  secondly,  on  account  ofthe  facts  and  figures  which  it  contains. 
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It  IB  true  that  money,  as  such,  doea  not  change  its  character  with 
the  nationality  of  the  capitalist ;  and,  ho  far  as  the  economio  laws  of 
exchange  and  distribution  are  conoerned,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
workman,  the  contractor,  or  the  consumer  whether  the  capital  em- 
ployed helongB  to  a  Russian  or  to  an  Eaglishman.  This  is  so 
obvioue  that  in  no  western  country  would  a  question  arise  as  to  the 
peculiar  influence  of  foreign  capital  upon  the  development  of  national 
industries.  Bat  in  Rnssia  it  is  otherwise.  There  it  was  quite  natural 
that  investments  by  foreigners  should  excite  a  good  deal  of  heated 
controversy.  The  rush  of  foreign  capital  into  Russia  during  the  last 
ten  years  came  suddenly,  like  a  torrent.  Uillions  of  roubles  poured 
into  the  country  from  over  the  western  frontier,  and  spread  far  awaj 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Russia — to  the  gold-fields  of  the  Ural  and 
Siberia,  to  the  coal-  and  iron-mines  of  the  Ekatarinoslav  province,  to 
the  Daptha-wells  of  the  Caucasus,  and  to  the  other  natural  resources 
of  Russia — sweeping  away  before  them  the  small  native  capitalist,  and 
appropriating  any  little  industry  they  met  on  the  way.  Belgians, 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Americans  vie  with  each 
other  in  buying  up  tracts  of  land  supposed  to  contain  rich  minerals,  in 
building  large  foundries  and  factories,  and  in  acquiring  concessions 
from  various  provincial  towns  for  providing  trams,  telephones,  electricity 
and  gas. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  if  the  average  Russian,  un- 
educated, steeped  in  narrow  nationalism,  and  chauvinistic  as  he  is, 
should  look  with  distrust  and  misgivings  at  this  invasion  of  his  country 
by  the  foreign  capitalist.  The  agitation  against  foreigners  in  Russia 
would  certainly  be  very  strong  and  even  violent,  if  the  present  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  VitCe,  did  not  himself  take  up  the  cause  of  the  foreign 
capitalist,  and  do  all  in  hb  power  to  attract  to  Russia  as  many  foreign 
investments  as  passible.  Mr.  Vitte,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  himself  a 
strong  nationalist;  but  as  a  minister  of  finance  he  knows  very  well 
that  millions  of  money  coming  from  abroad  are  very  useful,  especially 
when  the  country  is  so  impoverished  that  the  only  possibility  of 
keeping  the  treasury  going  is  by  means  of  loans  or  high  taxes  on  a 
prosperous  and  expanding  industry.  But  as  industry  on  a  large  scale 
is  only  possible  by  means  of  foreign  capital,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage 
the  foreign  investor.  Thus  Mr.  Brandt's  book  seems  to  be  written 
under  the  direct  influence  and  inspiration  of  Mr.  Vitte's  policy. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  general  theory  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Brandt  naively  remarks  that  be  was  astonished  not  to  find  in  the 
economio  literature  of  Europe  or  America  any  book  which  specially 
deals  with  the  theory  of  foreign  investments.     It  would,  however,  be 
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much  more  astonishing  if  euoh  a  book  had  been  written.  There  can 
be  no  use  for  a  candle  in  the  full  daylight.  The  only  question  about 
foreign  investmeota  which  might  be  worth  considering  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  is  the  law  of  remuneration  for  the  capitalist — t^.  bow 
far  differenceB  in  the  rates  of  wages,  and  in  the  prices  of  money  and 
commodities,  influence  the  rate  of  profit.  But,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
has  abeadj  been  done  by  the  earlier  economists  ;  and  though  they 
may  have  left  muob  to  be  explained,  this  is  not  what  Mr.  Brandt  tries 
to  do.  He  is  chiefly  concerned,  not  with  the  rate  of  profit,  but,  as  he 
puts  it,  with  "  the  influence  of  foreign  capital  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  "  where  such  capital  is  invested.  Thus  he  tries 
to  explain  a  point  which  requires  no  explanation  at  all.  He  precisely 
describes  TariouB  industrial  euterpriseB  in  the  English  colonies,  the 
South- American  Republics,  the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  investments  belong  to  foreign  or  to  native  capitalists.  But  why 
should  there  be  any  difference  at  all  1  The  mere  idea  that  such  a 
difference  is  possible  is  hardly  worth  refutation  ;  and  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Brandt's  first  volume  is  practically  useless  waste  of  much  labour 
and  research. 

Of  much  greater  value  is  the  second  volume,  in  which  Mr,  Brandt 
has  collected  interesting  data  about  some  of  the  largest  industrial 
concerns  in  Rossia  owned  or  established  by  foreign  capitalists.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  very  full  and  instructive  description  of  the  great 
iron-foundry  established  in  the  south  of  Russia  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  and  called  after  his  name,  according  to  the  Rubbiad 
pronuDCLfttion,  "  Uzovka  ;  "  and  also  an  account  of  the  French  mining 
company,  near  Krivoi-Bog,  and  of  other  great  works  in  the  coal  and 
iron  industries.  By  these  descriptions,  which  are  very  enthusiastic, 
Mr,  Brandt  tries  to  make  the  average  Rusaian  realize  how  much  his 
country  has  benefited  by  foreign  enterprise  and  capital.  "  Desert 
places,"  he  Bays,  "  have  been  turned  into  vigorous  industrial  centres, 
where  one  meets,  not  only  material  prosperity,  but  also  civilizing 
forces.  A  traveller,  who  goes  through  our  southern  tleppei,  may 
sometimes  fancy  himself  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  Westphalia  or 
Belgimn.  The  huge  factories,  with  their  big  furnaces  and  coke-blasts, 
are  seen  from  afar  by  the  glare  of  the  flames  from  their  chimneys.  There, 
where  up  till  a  few  years  ago  stood  only  some  poor  huts,  the  sole  trace 
of  civilized  man  for  many  miles  around,  yon  can  now  find  a  long  line  of 
large  buildings  equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Foundries 
and  mining  buildings,  blast-furnaces,  workshops,  warehouses,  stables, 
houses  for  the  workmen,  a  hospital,  a  school,  a  hotel,  shops,  store-houses 
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— a  regular  village,  witb  ite  market-place,  railway,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  place  ia  lighted  by  el&ctricitj,  and  conadcted  with  the  neigh* 
boaring  factoriea  and  mines  by  a  system  of  telephoneB." 

At  the  aame  time,  Mr.  Brandt  tries  to  pacify  the  nationalists  by 
aasoring  them  that  the  foreign  capitalist  who  enters  Russia  is  bound 
in  the  long  run,  simply  by  the  natural  erolation  of  things,  to  become 
a  Roaaian ;  and  that,  being  a  strong  political  body,  Russia  easily 
assimilates  the  foreigner  and  appropriates  his  capital.  Whether  the 
latter  assertion  ia  true  or  not,  is  hardly  a  matter  for  economic  dis- 
caasion,  and  therefore  it  may  be  left  to  the  independent  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

S.  Rapopobt. 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMICS.  By 
E.  Nrs.  Translated  by  N.  L.  and  A.  R.  Dryhcbst.  [34S  pp. 
Crown  8vo.     Black.     London,  1899.] 

Students  of  political  science  and  economy  expect  profit  and  enter- 
tainment from  any  work  by  the  talented  author  of  Etudes  de  Droit 
International  el  de  Droit  Publique,  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed 
in  this  volume.  The  author  has  left  the  realms  of  politics  and  of 
international  law  to  illuminate  medieval  economic  history  and  theory 
by  bis  power  of  keen  insight  and  broad  generalization.  The  result 
is  an  interestiug  and,  in  spite  of  neceaaary  compreaaion,  most  in- 
structive group  of  essays.  The  only  regret  that  the  reader  may 
entertain,  after  he  has  finished,  is  that  the  chapters  tend  to  be  too 
encyolopffidic  in  character,  that  they  enumerate  so  many  authors  and 
give  so  many  dates  which  are  not  in  reality  easential  to  the  subject 
nor  enlightening  to  the  student.  It  were  better  to  leave  many  of  these 
names  to  those  exhaustive  monographs  to  which  Professor  Nys  makes 
careful  reference.  The  result  of  this  over-elaboration  is  frequently  to 
burden  and  weary  the  reader's  brain,  with  no  corresponding  advantage. 

The  volume  begins  with  a  most  just  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  non-Hellenic  and  non-Italian  peoples  towards  the  civilization  of 
Western  Europe.  We  are  reminded  of  our  debt  to  Phcenicians,  to  Jews, 
and  particularly  to  Arabs,  and  are  pointed  back  even  to  Hindustan. 
This  reminder  to  the  over-zealous  classical  student  is  driven  emphati- 
cally home  by  a  lucid  sketch  of  Norman  Sicily — its  government  and 
its  economic  characteristics.  Then  follow  chapters  dealing  with 
various  sides  of  mediaeval  economics.  The  town  life,  the  industry  and 
commerce,  the  essays  in  banking  and  finance,  the  rSle  of  Jew  and 
Lombard  pass  in  succession  before  us.  Finally,  we  are  presented 
with  a  somewhat   unsatisfactory  chapter  on    the   beginnings  of   the 
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modern  age.  Too  loaded  to  convaj  a  clear  impresBion,  it  is  too  abort 
to  do  JQBtice  to  its  subject.  StUI,  tbe  book  as  a  whole  achieves  its 
object :  it  stimulates  inquiry,  suggests  lines  of  research,  and  supple- 
ments European  history  hj  a  sketch  of  one  aide  of  it  which  we  cannot 
aSbrd  to  neglect.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  that  Professor  Nja  is  some- 
times  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a  particular  authority.  This 
is  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  book  wlilch  is,  as  it  were,  a  book  upon 
books.  To  give  but  one  example,  certain  doubtful  geueralleatioDS 
upon  English  trade  are  accepted  without  criticism  from  Dr.  GnnniDg- 
ham  (pp.  80-81).  Just  whero  that  writer  has  been  led  to  antedate  a 
historical  process  and  to  substitute  an  attractive  simplicity  of  develop- 
ment  for  that  complexity  which  defies  olasBification,  Frofessor  Nya 
has  followed  him  with  almost  greater  simplicity.  The  result  is  not 
only  to  miss  the  exact  truth,  but  to  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  vagne 
sense  of  distrust  and  insecurity. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  translators'  work.  It  is  but  fur 
to  Professor  Nys  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  original  of  the  many 
solecisms  which  disfigure  the  pages.  The  English  paragraphs  are 
uncouth,  obscuro,  and  sometimes  inaccurate.  In  fact,  I  was  at  first 
under  the  impression  that  the  author,  abandoning  his  usual  tongue, 
had  for  some  reason  composed  his  treatise  in  German.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  fair  and  lucid  language  of  France  could  become  so 
ponderous  and  dark  even  when  turned  into  literal  English.  We  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  this  carolessnesa,  this  ignorance,  or  ignoring  of  the 
idioms  of  both  tongues.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  examples  whose  point 
is  lost  by  such  inaccuracy  ;  bat  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  following : 
"  Thus  it  was  tried  to  justify  theoretically  the  various  profits  which 
exchange  produced"  (p.  212);  "This  fact  had  resulted  in  Oriental 
civilization  having  penetrated  the  city  of  the  Doges"  (p.  61);  "The 
Dutch  towns  succeeded  to  Antwerp  in  rospect  to  international  trade"  ? 
I  would  that  it  were  possible  to  say,  in  the  language  of  tbe  tranalators  : 
*'  Not  that  there  are  not  occasionally  slips  of  English,  but,  generally, 
these  ore  exceptional"  (p.  127). 

Spenser  Fabquhabsok. 

ERIEG  UND  ARBEIT.  Von  Michael  Ahitcbkow.  [604  pp. 
Sro.  M.  10.  Puttkamer  nnd  Miihibreoht.  Berlin,  1900.] 
The  purport  of  this  voluminoua  treatise  would  have  been  somewhat 
more  clearly  indicated  had  the  title  been  "  Free  Boundaries  as  an 
Alternative  to  War,"  rather  than  '*  War  and  Labour."  The  interests 
of  labour  ara  only  considered  so  far  as  they  appear  to  the  author  to 
be  affected  by  the  scheme  he  propounds. 
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M.  Anitchkov,  who,  though  he  writes  in  German,  And  goes  to  preas 
in  Berlin,  is  a  subject  of  the  Czar,  is  convinced  that  the  only  efiectual 
prophylactic  against  war  lies  in  annulling  all  customs  tarifle,  whether 
retaliatory,  prateative,  or  purely  fiscal,  an<l  in  abandoning  all  checks 
imposed  on  immigration.  He  sets  before  himself  three  tasks  ;  first, 
to  show  that  other  suggested  causes  tending  to  the  decline  of  warfare 
are  likely  to  prove  ineffectoal ;  next,  to  show  that  his  own  plan  will 
secure  the  desired  result ;  and,  lastly,  to  overcome  some  foreseen 
objeotiona  to  the  practicability  of  that  scheme.  He  passes  in  review 
the  changing  conditions  of  warfare  in  classic  times,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  three  last  centuries,  and  at  the  present  moment. 

Formerly,  war  carried  with  it  the  slavery  or  oppression,  aod  some- 
times the  extermination,  of  the  non-combatant  population,  in  addition 
to  the  losses  and  suffering  on  the  field  of  battle  itself.  Yet  these 
atrocities  never  deterred  men  from  the  hostilities  which  were  chronic 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Why,  then,  he  asks,  expect  the  greatly 
mitigated  horrors  of  modem  warfare  to  be  self-curative  P  Here  he 
overlooks  the  vast  diversity  in  the  occupations  and  interests  which 
have  sprung  up  since  the  days  when  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  the 
sole  form  of  fixed  capital  not  of  a  military  nature,  and  ploughing  and 
praying  the  only  conspicuous  callings  besides  fighting.  Nor,  he  thinks, 
is  the  present  an  auspicious  moment  for  setting  up  an  international 
arbitration  board.  As  well  introduce  trial  by  jury  among  the  Bedouins 
as  attempt  to  substitute  the  ap^l  to  reason  for  the  appeal  to  force 
with  international  antagonism  at  its  present  height. 

The  causes  of  this  ill-feeling  he  finds,  first,  in  the  jealousy  against 
foreign  immigrants,  especially  against  immigrant  cheap  labour.  France 
and  the  United  States  are  instanced,  and  M.  Anitchkow  might  have 
added  the  recent  treatment  of  Austrian  Czech  workmen  by  the  Prussian 
authorities.  The  second  provocative  is  the  war  of  tariffs,  such  as  is 
now  going  on  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  former,  in  order  to 
protect  her  agricultnre,  taxes  raw  material  and  grain  imported  from 
BuBsia  at  100  per  cent.  The  latter,  in  order  to  foster  her  infant 
industries,  imposes  prohibitive  duties  on  imported  manufactures.  Both 
measures  strike  at  the  well-being  of  the  masses  in  the  two  countries, 
depriving  the  Muscovite  moujik  and  the  German  factory  hand  of  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  their  toil,  and  thus  make  bad  blood  between 
the  two  populations.  Moreover,  heavy  duties  encourage  a  contraband 
trade  by  enhancing  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  frontier 
gendarmerie,  which  in  France  alone  has  been  computed  at  twenty 
thousand  men,  has  to  be  reinforced,  and  its  frequent  conflicts  with  the 
smugglers  may  at  any  moment  kindle  into  flame  the  smouldering 
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embere  of  a  mutual  resentment.  The  pages  in  which  the  author 
depicts  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  force — which  woald,  be 
remarks,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  form  the  advance  guard  for 
attack  or  defence — cast  a  light  on  the  rektionB  of  Continental  countries 
to  each  other  somewhat  novel  to  most  English  people.  Illicit  traBic 
is  especially  brisk  along  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  and  Verlj'a 
Dovanien  et  CotUrebandiers  is  quoted  to  show  that  a  lamentable  state 
of  general  lawleasnese  and  crime  is  the  consequence,  even  around  the 
big  border  manofacturing  towns. 

The  comparative  peacefulness  of  £ngtand  during  the  last  half- 
century  provides  our  author  with  his  chief  object-lesson  in  the  pacific 
influence  of  free  trade.  He  does  not  explain  why  the  United  States 
should  have  been  even  less  aggressive  under  a  rigime  of  rampant 
Protectionism.  He  considers  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Wage  Fund 
theory  by  recent  economists  deprives  the  prejudice,  entertained  mora 
or  less  by  the  working  classes  of  all  the  wealthier  countries,  against 
the  uncontrolled  settlement  in  their  midst  of  foreign  h^wnrera  of  all 
excuse.  Why,  he  asts,  should  the  native  workman  resent  the  imnai- 
gration  which  only  lowers  his  wages,  when  machinery  is  daily  being 
introduced  which  deprives  him  of  wages  altogether  by  throwing  him  out 
of  work?  The  assertion  (at  p.  544)  that  "all  causes  which  conduce 
to  a  rise  in  the  rent  of  land  raise  also  the  cost  of  transport  and  inter- 
communication (veriehrtrente).  All  causes  which  conduce  to  a  fall  in 
the  rent  of  land  have  the  contrary  effect  on  cost  of  transport ;  that  is, 
they  raise  it,"  is  somewhat  startling,  in  view  of  the  general  lowering 
of  fares  and  freight  charges.  But  M.  Anitchkow  argues  from  it  that 
the  State  should  make  itself  the  ultimate  owner  of  railways  and  water- 
ways, and  of  all  other  means  of  common ication.  The  State  is  also  to 
aid  those  native  industries  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  languish 
under  the  stress  of  foreign  competition  evoked  by  free  boundaries. 
The  introduction  of  the  latter  system  would  be  gradual.  The  first 
step  would  be  to  reduce  prohibitive  tariff's.  No  new  ones  would  be 
levied,  no  old  ones  raised.  Even  the  Eastern  question  would  vanish 
if  once  free  boundaries  were  established.  The  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, from  being  a  vital  question  for  Russia,  would  fade  into  a 
platonic  tradition,  and  any  Christian  occupant  would  then  be  preferable, 
in  Russian  eyes,  to  the  Turk.  Conversely,  the  other  European  Powers 
would  no  longer  dread  the  Russification  of  that  city. 

The  epoch-making  events  of  the  twelve  years  following  1859  are 
summed  up  somewhat  strikingly  in  chapter  vi.  of  part  i.  Europe 
before  and  Europe  after  that  brief  interval  are,  says  M.  Anitchkow,  two 
different  continents.    "  In  these  memorable  years  political  and  social 
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changes  took  place  which  uahered  in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Taken  altof^ther,  they  hsve  a  vaster  significaace  than  the 
stages  which  aever  the  Middle  Ages  from  antiqnitj,  and  the  former 
from  modem  times." 

The  Tolnine  gives  evidence  of  considerable  reeearoh  over  a  wide 
area.  But  the  data  are  not  skilfally  marshatled,  and  the  line  of 
argument,  where  traceable)  is  not  clearly  worked  out,  and  is  incoD' 
elusive,  even  upon  the  author's  own  premises. 

C.  H.  d'£.  Leppikgton. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Inqlis  Palgbavb,  F.E.S.  Vol.  iii.,  H-Z.  [762  pp.  8vo.  21#.net. 
Macmillaa.     London,  1899.] 

In  a  raview  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work  I  have  clearly 
indicated  what  I  considered  to  be  the  main  defeote  in  the  construction 
and  ezecutiou  of  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  In  noticing 
the  third  volume,  the  first  duty  of  a  reviewer  is  to  congratulate  the 
editor  upon  the  completion  of  his  labours.  The  dictionary  may  not 
be  all  that  a  dictionary  of  political  economy  ought  to  have  been,  bnt 
it  represents  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  (often  of  a  very  high 
order)  about  political  economy,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  more  or 
less  germane  topics,  for  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  stndents 
canuot  be  sufficiently  gratefuL  Under  the  letter  "P"  alone  there 
may  be  found  satisfaction,  not  only  for  the  student  of  political  economy, 
but  also  for  the  student  of  subjects  suggested  by  "Paraguim," 
"Parceneos,"  and  "Pre-Roman  Industry  in  Britain,"  to  say  nothing 
of  "  PesBimism  "  and  "  Pleasure  and  Pain."  It  is  obvious  that  in  a 
dictionary  conceived  upon  such  an  encyclopasdic  plan  there  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  repetition  and  cross-division  ;  under  "  Political  Economy  " 
we  have  by  no  means  the  first  or  the  second  discussion  of  ita  "  method," 
bnt,  as  the  final  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  the  practised  hands  of 
Professor  Sidgwick,  a  critic  is  less  disposed  to  cavil. 

It  is  not  equally  clear  why  we  should  have  an  article  upon  "  Social 
Science"  followed  by  another  article,  from  a  different  pen  and  a 
different  point  of  view,  upon  Social  Science  (sociology),  supported  by 
a  further  notice  under  the  head  of  "Moral  and  Political  Sciences." 
The  article  upon  "Socialism"  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
peculiarly  inadequate  ;  it  is  followed  by  a  cross-reference  to  Chrbtian 
Socialism,  and  separate  articles  (from  different  sources)  upon  Stftte 
Socialism  and  Socialists  of  the  Chau:.  The  articles  dealing  with 
"Fenaions  and  the  Poor  Law"  are  useful,  but  contain  too  much 
expression  of  "  opinion  "  for  a  dictbnory,  while  the  historical  roview  of 
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pension  sobemes  in  England  and  pension  Bjatems  in  other  countries 
might  have  been  more  oomplete.  There  is  no  mention  of  Mr.  Fowle's 
proposal,  and  no  alluaign  is  made  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
German  system — the  way,  that  is,  in  which  it  combines  contribntions 
from  the  State,  the  employer,  and  the  workman ;  but  here  sguu  we 
are  referred  for  "particulars"  to  "Insurance,  State  (Germany)."  As 
instances  of  the  kind  of  information  which  the  curious  may  find  in  the 
dictionary,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  on  "  Polegraphy  " 
and  "Transportation"  (*c.  of  convicts) — the  latter  subject  is  certainly 
new  in  economic  literature ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  dictionary  does 
not  venture  into  unexplored  regions  of  economic  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  article  on  the  Rnsaian  Sohool  of  PoUtical 
Economy,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Miklakewsky,  will  be  found  by 
most  readers  peculiarly  informing.  The  biographical  articles  are  a 
great  feature  of  this  as  the  other  volumes.  To  Adam  Smith  is  given 
the  hoDonr  of  a  very  full  analysis  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  as  well 
as  a  roost  exhaustive  account  of  "Adam  Smith  Literature."  The 
article  on  Ricardo's  work  is  less  objective,  rather  more  attention  being 
paid  to  "its  frequent  defects"  than  to  "its  splendid  merits."  The 
epigoni  of  English  political  economy  also  receive  their  due  ;  and  there 
are  interesting  articles  upon  Flato,  as  well  as  upon  other  direct  or 
indirect  "precursors"  of  political  economy,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  a  biography  of  Xenophon  has  to  do  with  the  subject. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  treated  are  *' Prices"  and 
"  Taxation  ;"  but  the  only  history  of  trade  unions  that  is  given  refers 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  subject  of  women's  wages  is  hardly  treated 
at  all.  There  is  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  existence  of  women's 
unionst  or  to  the  work  of  the  Labour  Association  (in  connexion  with 
profit-shariug),  or  to  the  interesting  experiments  in  iahour  legislation 
that  are  being  tried  in  New  Zealand,  or  to  the  recent  developments  of 
English  industry  iu  the  direction  of  combination.  Of  municipal 
collectivism  little  or  no  account  is  taken  in  the  dictionary,  if  we  may 
except  some  incidental  (and  highly  a  priori)  deliverances  on  the 
subject ;  therefore,  a  student  who  might  have  occasion  to  look  up 
"Tramways"  would  find  no  indication  of  their  existence,  though  he 
would  tind  nearly  a  column  on  "  Transhumance."  These  omissions 
are  symptomatic,  and  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  "  earnest  hope  " 
of  the  Editor  that  "  this  work  may  promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of 
sound  economic  doctrine."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  (nnder 
**  Orthodox  Economists  ")  that  *'  orthodox  is  a  term  suggestive  of  con- 
troversy, and  of  the  existence  of  an  ascertained  norm — a  frame  of 
mind  uncongenial  with  that  calm  spirit  in  which  economic  questions 
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should  be  approaobed."  The  spirit  of  the  diction&rf  ia  "  calm  "  enoagh, 
bat  it  certainly  bIbd  Bu^geBte"  the  existeDce  of  an  ascertaioed  Dorm." 
Maa;  readers  might  have  preferred  a  little  more  actuality,  and  a  little 
less  "  doctrine." 

The  third  volume  contains  an  index,  which  seems  to  be  a  faithiul 
(as  it  must  have  been  a  most  laborious)  reflection  of  the  complicated 
contents  to  which  it  refers. 

SiDMzr  Ball. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


WHAT  IS  SECONDARY  EDUCATION?  Essays  on  the 
Frablema  of  Organi&ation.  Edited  by  £.  F.  Scott,  U.A.,  LL.D. 
[364  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2t.  6d.  Rivingtons.  London,  1899.} 
These  are  essays  by  writers  of  practical  experience,  published  under 
a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head- 
masters. They  are  largely  papalar,  and  not  technical  in  character, 
intended  to  educate  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  often  equally 
ignorant  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  necessary  points  of 
organization.  There  are  aa  many  as  thirty-one  esaays,  most  of  them  by 
different  authora.  They  vary,  as  one  would  expect,  very  greatly  in 
power  and  point,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  mistake  in  arrangement,  e.g.  "  What  ia  Secondary  Educ^ 
tion  ? "  the  question  aslced  by  the  book  itself,  ia  not  definiteiy  dealt 
with  till  essay  17.  The  essays  that  are  to  be  chiefly  commended  arc 
those  by  Dr.  Scott,  the  general  editor,  Mr.  Withers,  Dr.  Oow,  and 
Mr.  Bryce.  The  article  that  falls  short  of  comprehending  the  demo- 
cratic criticiema  on  most  of  our  higher  education  ia  the  one  that 
profeaaea  to  set  forth  the  interests  of  working  men  in  its  reform.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  democratio  movement  will  be  satisfied 
with  any  scheme  that  merely  proposes  to  promote  a  few  picked  boya 
into  the  ranks  of  employers.  The  writer  of  the  article  does  not  seem 
to  have  got  beyond  this  idea.  The  claims  made  by  Mr.  Bevan  on 
behalf  of  private  enterprise  in  secondary  education  are  exaggerated. 
By  alt  means  recognize  good  private  schools,  but  do  uot  puff  the 
principle.  The  blessings  of  "  Individ  aal  supervision  and  home-training  " 
have  been  somewhat  overdone.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  a 
very  useful  one.  Its  general  lines  are  sound.  The  ignorance  of  the 
ordiuary  parent  and  of  the  ordinary  legislator  is  profound,  and  educa- 
tional reformers  cannot  do  better  than  present  copies  to  their  member 
and  their  friends. 
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LES   LOIS   D'ASSURANCE   OUVElfeBE    X    L'ETEANGEB. 

II.  AsBUninoe  uontre  Ibh  Aocidsntg.     Troisi^me  Partie  (Aatiezes). 

Pu-   Itlaurice    Bellom.      [398   pp.      Svo.     S  francs.      Ronsseu. 

Paris,  1900.] 
M.  Belbm,  who  has  done  excellent  work  as  a  guide  throngh  the 
perplexing  maze  of  labour  legialation,  finds  the  materials  growing 
under  his  hands  as  legislation  of  the  kind  with  which  he  ia  dealing 
asBiimeB  larger  and  larger  proportions.  The  present  volume  is  intended 
as  a  supplement,  probabljr  only  the  first,  to  the  two  previous  tomes  in 
which  be  treats,  in  full  detail  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  of  the 
most  recent  legislation  on  workmen's  insurance  adopted  in  variooe 
eoantries.  In  a  publication  which  is  intended,  as  it  deserves,  to 
become  the  standing  book  of  reference  on  this  particular  matter,  it  is 
well  that  the  information  given  should  be  complete.  Hence  the 
present  synopsis  of  the  older  laws,  of  approved  model  rules  for  the 
various  bodies  formed  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  several  statntes, 
and  of  supplementary  enactments  lately  passed  in  the  shape  of  amending 
laws  to  complete  the  larger  measures  already  reviewed,  is  sure  to  be 
welcomed  by  students.  The  very  comprehensive  Swiss  measure, 
having  been,  after  all,  submitted  in  the  eleventh  hour  to  the  mass  of 
the  population  by  way  of  referendum,  is  not  yet  dealt  with,  bnt 
remains  reserved  for  a  fresh  supplement  But  in  all  other  respects 
the  book  seems  brought  up  to  date.  It  will  be  found  valuable  tm 
reference  by  those  interested  in  this  particular  legislation. 

THE   STATESMAN'S  YEAB-BOOE.     StatJsticat  and  Historical 
Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  Year  1900.    Edited  by 
J.  Scott  Kbltie,  LL.D.,  and  I.  P.  A.  Benwick,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
[1280  pp.    Crown  8vo.     10*.  6d.    MacmiliaD.    London,  1900.] 
The  thirty-seventh  annual  appearance  of  the  Staleitiian't  Year-Book 
is  marked  by  the  fact  that  "  the  last  shred  of  Independent  Central 
Africa  has  disappeared  in  virtue  of  the  latest  Anglo-French  arrange- 
ment.'^    Other  significant  maps  explain  the  reorganization  of  British 
Nigeria  and  the  French  West  African  territories,  the  political  partition 
of  Oceania,  and  the  final  Venezuela- Guiana  boundary  award.     It  is 
needless  to  aay  that  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  editor  and  his  ool- 
leagues  are  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  statistical  task  which  has 
been  placed  in  their  charge. 
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HOW  FAR  IS  PAUPERISM  A  NECESSARY  ELEMENT 
IN  A  CIVILIZED  COMMUNITY? 

QOME  apology  is  required  for  propotmdiog  a  question  of  this 
^  academic  nature.  It  is  cue  to  which  no  eoncIosiTe  answer 
can  be  given  in  oar  time.  If,  however,  it  is  good  for  theorista 
to  find  themselves  confirouted  with  facts,  it  is  good  alao  for 
practical  men  occasionally  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  absorbing 
requiremente  of  daily  routine,  and  to  look  at  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  engaged  as  one  that  has  had  a  history,  and  one 
that  must  have  a  future.  This  assumption  moat  be  my  excuse 
for  thinking  that  it  may  be  worth  the  while  even  of  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  to 
consider  the  question — Does  the  historian  show  us  that  the 
disease  of  pauperism  is  less  virulent  than  it  has  been?  Can 
the  political  philosopher  give  us  grounds  for  hoping  that  its 
strength  is  likely  to  expend  itself  in  the  not  remote  future  ? 

Pauperism  is  not,  of  coarse,  synonymous  with  poverty. 
Pauperism  is  poverty  which  by  custom,  conmum  law,  or  express 
statute  derives  a  maintenance  from  enforced  cfmtributions  levied 
on  other  members  of  tiie  community.  I  say,  "by  custom  or 
common  law,"  because  it  is  veiy  important  to  connect  our  poor- 
law  system,  which  was  systematized  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  previously  to  that  enact- 
ment.  The  statute  of  1601  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  Poor 
Law.  If  we  would  understand  this  question  at  all,  we  must 
realize  that  previous  to  the  Elizabethan  Act,  there  had  been  a 
system  of  regulation  far  more  stringent  and  far  more  searching 
than  anything  contained  in  the  famous  43  Eliz.,  cap.  2.  We 
have  to  realize  that  the  labourer  was  not  even  then  fully  eman- 
cipated from  a  condition  of  feudal  or  manorial  servitude.  The 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  is  fundamentally  based  on  the  idea  of  a 
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territorial  settlement— an  institution  already  in  existence — which 
had  heen  also  the  integral  principle  of  the  feudal  organization. 
Our  Poor  Law  ia  a  modification,  a  revival  in  a  new  form,  of  the 
most  important  principle  of  the  then  expiring  feudal  order. 

This  is  not  a  mere  antiquarian  and  legal  quihble ;  it  enables 
OS  to  identify  panperiam  as  a  part,  a  modernized  part,  perhaps, 
of  that  condition  of  lAatvs  which,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  famous  generalization,  is,  in  civilized  commonities,  giving 
place  to  a  condition  of  contract.  This  identification  carries  na 
forward  a  great  way.  It  snggests  to  us  that  this  struggle 
between  pauperism  and  independence  is  part  of  a  well-defined 
principle  of  social  evolution,  which  he  has  epigrammatically 
summed  up  as  the  movement  (characteristic  of  all  progressive 
societies)  from  a  condition  of  status  to  one  of  contract  This 
line  of  thought  has  one  great  advantage.  It  brings  us  into  the 
beaten  track  of  speculation  marked  out  for  us  by  one  of  the 
most  luminous  political  thinkers  of  modem  ijmes. 

If  this  view  is  correct  (and  Uie  identification,  I  submit,  may 
be  objected  to  as  a  truism,  but  on  no  other  ground),  there  are, 
then,  two  things  which  we  have  to  consider.  Firsl^  what  is  the 
retunibg,  obstructive  power  of  the  old  principle  of  status  as 
manifested  in  our  pauper  system.  Secondly,  what  is  the  absor- 
bent and  attractive  power  of  the  free  industrial  life  of  honour- 
able interdependence  based  on  what  Maine  calls  contract,  which 
is  obviously  the  antithesis  of  the  condition  of  pauper  status.  If 
we  can  understand  the  action  and  inter-action  of  these  two 
primuples,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  answer  the  question  now 
propounded. 

The  historical  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  touched  on  by 
Sir  B.  Qiffen  in  an  interesting  address  delivered  to  the  South 
Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference  in  December  of  1899. 

"  To  begin  with,"  he  w^b,  "  I  vish  to  emphasize  the  favourable 
poaitioQ  of  the  present  generation  as  regards  the  problem  of  poverty. 
Poverty  sod  Pauperisin  are  not  the  same  things.  A  oommunity  may 
be  poor,  the  whole  mass,  or  nearly  the  whole  mass,  being  at  the  same 
dead  level  of  poverty  ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  is  no 
panperism,  or  little  paupwism,  just  because  there  are  no  funds  from 
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irhiob  to  sapport  the  very  pooreet,  who  hftva  to  straggle  on  m  best  . 
thej  11U7.    sun  »  condition  of  greftt  poverty  for  the  masBoe  of  the 
commnnitj  implies  a  lower  state  than  one  in  whioh  the  poor  have 
become  a  minoritj,  and  the  question  of  legal  relief  for  a  portion  of  the 
minority  arises/' 

Obviously  a  commniiity  which  is  able  to  think  about  the 
pablio  maintenance  of  the  destitute,  is  one  in  which  a  con- 
siderable part  has  already  emerged  from  a  condition  of  the 
direst  poverty.  The  portion  of  comparative  comfort  attained 
by  the  Elizabethan  a^  hod  been  reached  contemporaneonsly 
with  a  relaxation  of  the  antiquated  routine  of  feudal  industry. 
Statecraft  was  confronted  with  the  minor  evils  resulting  from 
the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  and  from  the  decay  of  the  old 
adsmption  of  the  peasant  to  the  soil.  It  determined  to  le^- 
late  so  as  to  secure  a  bare  maintenance  for  the  poor.  That  is 
the  first  step.  It  is  a  later  age  which  is  able  to  set  up  the  inde> 
pendence  of  the  poor  as  an  ideal.  It  happened,  however  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  new  legislation  adopted  as  its  framework  the 
principle  of  parochial  or  manorial  settlement,  and  thereby  perpe- 
tuated, by  a  most  insidious  device,  that  immobility  and  helpless- 
ness of  character  which  is  characteristic  of  a  servile  population. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  carrying  on  into  a  new  industrial 
era  the  old  restriction  of  a  complete  adscription  to  the  soil—in 
other  words,  of  pauper  endowment  based  on  parochial  settiement 
— did  not  make  itself  fully  apparent  till  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  The  inquiry  of  1834  shoved  that  this  endowment  of 
pauperism  had  become  something  worse  than  the  older  forms 
of  servitude  which  it  had  displaced.  Slavery  and  imprisonment 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  coercion,  which  may  leave  the  will 
and  fortitude  of  the  slave  or  the  prisoner  unbroken;  but  the 
evil  of  pauper  endowment — the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
as  it  was  grimly  called — was  that  the  slavery  and  confinement 
of  the  pauper  had  become  his  voluntary  act.  With  a  guarantee 
of  maintenance  and  of  employment  near  his  own  door,  the 
pauper  took  up  a  resolute,  even  a  defiant  position  of  im- 
mobility, which  set  at  naught  the  quickening  influence  of  an 
expanding  industrialism  which  was  being  developed  in  parallel 
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lines.  The  evil  inflaence  was  tranaformed  from  being  a  mere 
tenitorifil  impriBonment,  and  assumed  the  propOTlaon  of  a  most 
widespread  and  deadly  via  inerticB,  enveloping  the  whole  mental 
faculties  of  the  poorer  population. 

The  coarse  of  the  economic  prepress  of  the  nation  was  checked 
by  this  broadening  ont  of  the  backwaters  of  paTtperism.  The 
crisis  was  so  grave  that  leaders  of  public  opinion  took  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration.  "  Is  this  depth  of  paaperism 
necessary  ? "  they  asked.  The  country  seemed  rich  and  pros- 
perous, bnt  panperiem  was  gaining  on  the  solvent  portion  of  the 
community,  and,  unless  it  was  checked,  the  country  could  not 
stand  against  this  incursion  of  barbarism.  The  practical  answer 
given  to  the  question  wob  the  drastic  Amendment  Axst  of  1S31. 
The  Act  may  be  correctly  described  as  abolishing  the  legal 
endowment  of  the  ablebodied  pauper  during  the  period  of  his 
own  ablebodied  life.  This  action  has  been  justified  by  the 
result.  Clearly  the  independent  industrial  organization  has 
been  able  to  absorb  the  great  mass  of  ablebodied  labour  which, 
previous  to  the  reform,  was  sunk  in  the  miserable  immobility  of 
pauperism.  No  testimony  as  to  the  improvement  that  has 
been  effected  con  be  more  sbiking  than  the  change  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  over-population  as  pointed 
out  by  MalthuB.  Before  1834,  his  speculaUons  exercised  a  terri- 
fying  influence.  By  the  Act  of  1884  the  ablebodied  labourer 
was  thrust  out  of  his  poor-law  allowances  and  thrown  roughly 
on  his  own  resources.  The  free  market  has  proved  to  be  a  mint 
(if  the  simile  may  be  allowed)  for  his  labonr;  and,  as  Sir  R. 
Qiffen  has  shown,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  an  industrial  com- 
munity keeps  for  ahead  of  the  increase  of  population,  in 
complete  contrast  to  the  arguments  of  Uolthus  which,  previous 
to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Xaw  by  the  emancipating  l^slatiou 
of  1834,  were  to  a  lai^  extent  justified. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  cause,  and  which  is  effect.  Were 
the  ablebodied  paupers  of  the  old  Poor  Law  absorbed  in  the 
economic  order,  because  of  the  wealth  that  had  grown  and 
increased  in  the  land?  Or  was  it  the  forcible  detachment  of 
the  pauper  from  his  old  maintenance  on  the  rates  that  placed 
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tressore,  the  lubour  of  an  ablebodied  population,  on  the  market, 
and  so,  aided  by  a  skiiral  organization  of  credit,  occasioned  the 
great  increase  of  wealth  characteristic  of  the  Uat  seventy  years 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  ?  It  is  like  asking  which  half  of  a 
pair  of  BcisBors  it  is  that  outs.  The  practical  c<niclii8ion  is  in 
either  case  the  same.  It  ia  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  &ee 
ablebodied  labour  placed  on  a  free  market  is  as  bullion,  to  which 
the  free  market  is  of  necessity  a  mint,  passing  it  into  circulation 
with  more  certainty  than  any  other  device  has  hitherto  attained. 
Let  me  again  quote  Sir  R.  Qiffen . — 

'*  It  ia  the  advance,  then,  of  tliis  oountrf  and  of  the  civilized  oouatries 
of  Enrope  from  a  condition  in  which  the  great  majorit7  were  poor 
which  gives  canee  for  congratalation,  and  that  advance  is  mnoh  more 
recent  than  we  are  Bometimea  apt  to  think.  The  theme  of  the  famous 
book  of  Ualthns,  written  at  the  end  of  last  or  beginning  of  the  present 
ceatnry,  was  the  check  to  increase  of  population  beyond  the  means  of 
subsiBtence  which  had  been  given  hj  natural  caoBCS — ^famine,  pestilence, 
and  irar.  A  distinct  connection  was  traced  between  the  high  prices 
of  cereals  following  on  bad  harvests  and  the  general  rate  of  mortality. 
Grreat  scarcities,  if  not  famines,  were  freqnent  down  to  the  time  he 
wrote ;  and  even  as  to  fomines,  we  are  separated  by  just  over  half  a 
oentnry  from  the  great  Irish  famine,  which  was  only  the  culmination 
of  a  period  of  semi-starvation  for  the  masses  which  had  lasted  for 
many  years.  From  such  estreme  poverty  affecting  large  masses  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  the  civiliEsd  commuDities  of  Western 
Eorope  and  the  United  States  would  now  seem  to  have  emerged  for 
good.  Their  resonroea  are  indefinitely  greater  than  they  were,  and 
when  a  few  suffer  from  starvation,  or  die  from  starvation  perhaps,  we 
know  it  is  from  no  failore  of  resources  among  the  communi^es  oon- 
oorned,  bat  it  is  from  special  and  personal  causes  existing  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  not  easily  to  be  removed. 

"And  this  Increase  of  resources  is  encouraging  certainly  when  the 
problem  of  panperism,  the  support  of  the  poor  by  the  Stato,  is  faced. 
When  the  bulk  of  the  most  advanced  portions  of  the  race  were  battling 
with  dire  poverty  themselves,  or  were  in  a  stato  of  transition  to  their 
present  seonrity,  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  problem  of  pauperism 
philosophically.  The  question  was  really  that  of  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  there  was  a  kind  of  fierceness  in  the  ideas  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  very  poorest  which  it  is  difficult  for  as  to  realize. 
Now  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look  at  the  question  more  calmly.    Just 
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becBnae  the  eommnnitf  aa  &  whole  eeems  ao  tar  vemoveA  from  the 
possibility  of  being  oTorwhoImed  hj  extreme  poverty,  because  oar 
resources  are  so  great,  we  are  getting  familiarized  with  the  hope  that 
pauperism  may  slowly  and  surely  be  eliminated,  that  the  minority  of 
the  very  poor  among  us  may  be  disciplined  and  educated  out  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  State  aad  out  of  the  poverty  from  which  they  still 
suffer." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  great  populations,  in  Russia  and 
India,  for  instance,  live  on  the  brink  of  famine,  and  directs 
attention  to  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
economic  phenomena  of  the  day,  viz. — 

"  great  masses  of  semi-civilized  peoples  under  the  protection  of  powerful 
Governments,  without  adequate  means  of  living,  and  with  no  sare 
methods  in  prospect  by  which  their  food  can  be  iucreased." 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  state  of  dependence,  which  seems 
inevitable  for  an  Oriental  population  living  under  the  rule  of  a 
European  power,  that  we  wish  to  avoid  for  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  country.  We  wish,  in  fact,  to  make  the  individual  a  com- 
petent economic  unit  We  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  emanci- 
pate the  population  that  is  still  proletariate,  to  enable  each  to 
share  in  the  plenty  that  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  modem 
economic  society,  and  we  are  becoming  familiarized  with  the 
hope  tliat  this  can  be  done  by  a  perfectly  natural  development 
of  human  nature,  and  done  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  has  as 
yet  been  found  possible,  in  this  country  at  all  events. 

I  wish,  then,  to  represent  that  progress  has  never  for  long 
been  arrested ;  that  the  Elizabethan  Act  was  the  result  of  the 
growing  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  country,  which  gave  men 
leisure  to  look  round  and  consider  the  sufferings  of  a  newly 
emancipated  body  of  serfs.  The  remedy  (unfortunately,  hut 
perhaps  inevitably)  was  to  throw  the  poor  back  on  the  system 
of  parochial  settlement  and  parochial  relief.  Two  centuries 
later,  this  principle  had  created  an  intolerable  burden,  and  a 
very  rude  and  drastic  reformation  was  deemed  necessary.  For 
the  sake  of  future  generations,  the  country  was  called  on  to 
make  certain  sacrifices — the  ablebodied  poor  were  imperatively 
required  to  face  their  own  responsibilities  (while  they  were 
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ablebodied),  and  the  rich  to  for^^  some  portioQ  of  the  luxury  of 
tniiUBteiriiig  to  a  lat^  dependent  population.  The  outcry  rtused 
against  the  new  Poor  Law,  by  a  certain  section  of  the  poor  and 
by  a  certain  class  of  benevolent  persons,  ia  well  known.  These 
objections  are  quite  intelligible,  and  they  are  entitled  to  oar 
sympathy ;  but  they  took,  we  all  now  agree,  too  short-sighted 
a  view.  They  were  wrong  in  regarding  too  exclusively  the 
pasmng  generation.  The  first  sensation  of  the  emancipated  or 
dispanperized  is  one  of  discomfort  and  of  terror.  On  such 
occaEdons,  benevolence  is  apt  to  lose  its  bead,  and  to  take  a  view 
of  the  subject  too  exclusively  "  practical,"  neglecting  to  learn  of 
the  past  or  to  think  for  the  fatnre.  They  were  wrong,  also, 
in  not  perceiving  that  the  Poor  Law  as  then  administered  had 
a  strong  absorbent  power,  that  it  retained  a  large  population 
within  its  influence  which  otiierwiae  would  have  been  attracted 
into  the  industrial  independent  life  which  was  devel<^ing  itself 
in  parallel  line.  And  thirdly,  they  were  wrong  in  not  realizing 
the  vast  absorbent  power  of  a  free  industrial  community. 

These  three  sources  of  error  are  still  operating  very  strongly 
among  -as.  Our  hope  of  seeing  the  progress  which  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  continued  and  extended  depends  munly 
on  our  success  in  combating  these  errors.  Before  considering 
them,  however,  we  may  briefly  note  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment which  avoidance  of  these  errors  has  already  secured  to  ti& 
Broadly  speaking,  the  ablebodied  man  has  been  entirely  dispau- 
perized.*  The  percentage  of  general  pauperism  on  population 
has  been,  since  1849,  reduced  from  6*2  to  2*3.  The  financial 
burden  at  the  beginning  of  the  centtuy  was  about  2^  per  cent, 
on  the  estimated  income  of  the  people.  It  is  now  less  than 
1  per  cent.  If  we  go  back  thirty  years,  it  is  true,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  expenditure  (mainly  due  to  more  eostiy  and 
efficient  methods)  of  about  60  per  cent.,  but  daring  the  same 
period  the  assessments  to  Uke  income-tax  have  increased  from 
960  to  650  millirau,  or  for  more  than  50  per  cent.    The  very 

'  It  wonld  be  mora  comet  to  nj  ttutt  he  hai  been  diapfti^eilnd  daring  the 
period  when  he  li  actiullf  worUog  for  wages— a  large  proportioD  of  the  mpotid- 
tnlitiei  of  the  ablebodied  ia  Btill  diacharged  bj  the  Poor  Iaw. 
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ease  with  which,  financially,  we  bear  the  hnrden  of  paaperism  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  very  reprehen^ble  indifference 
to  the  arduous  but  well-underatood  methods  of  eoumapation. 
Relatively,  the  improvement  is  undeniable,  hut  a  popnlation  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  thonsand  panpers  is  still  a  blot. 

Now  to  take  the  three  errors  above  named.  The  hard  case  of 
the  ablebodied  did  not  deter  us  from  reform  in  1834.  Why 
should  it  deter  us  now  in  restricting  still  farther  the  endowments 
of  pauperism  ?  All  pauperism  is  caused  by  the  failure  or  n^Iect 
of  the  ablebodied.  The  destitution  of  children,  widows,  uckness, 
or  old  age,  means  failure  or  neglect,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
by  the  ablebodied  man.  These  things  are  bis  minor  responsi- 
lulities.  In  1834  this  failure  or  neglect,  in  so  &r  as  it  applied  to 
the  ablebodied  period  of  life,  his  major  responsibility,  was,  we 
may  say,  entirely  removed  by  taking  away  a  part  of  the  poor-law 
support  which  hitherto  had  been  allowed  to  the  ablebodied  man ; 
the  pauperism  of  the  ablebodied  continued,  it  is  to  be  noted,  up 
to  the  hour  of  the  Act  of  1834.  The  argument  from  analogy 
seems  irresistible.  The  minor  responsibilities  of  the  ablebodied 
will  continue  to  be  left  to  the  poor-rate,  just  as  long  as  the  poor- 
rate  is  willing  to  undertake  them  on  favourable  terms,  and  not 
an  boar  longer.  Experience,  as  we  all  know,  shows  Uiat  the 
administrative  methods  followed  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
isolated  effort  at  Bradfield  and  Whitechapel  would  reduce  our 
pauperism  probably  to  about  one-fourth  c^  its  present  extent ; 
and  if  we  had  pauperism  reduced  in,  say,  twenty  years'  time,  to 
something  like  0*5  per  cent,  of  the  popolation,  we  should  have 
brought  a  complete  abolition  of  pauperism  within  practicable 
range,  and  gone  far  to  disprove  the  mischievous  assumption 
that  manual  labour  and  the  hand-to-mouth  life  are  inseparably 
connected. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Darwin's  books  where  he  tells  of 
a  common,  one  bit  of  which  waa  covered  by  trees.  He  was 
pnzzlod  to  know  why  tiie  seed  thrown  by  these  trees  did  not 
grow  up  on  a  soil  which  waa  obviously  suitable  for  them. 
He  at  last  discovered  that  the  young  seedlings  did  exist  below 
the  heather,  but  that  they  were  cropped  down  by  the  sheep 
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and  cattle,  and  that,  if  a  piece  of  groand  was  fenced  o^  the 
trees  grew  ap  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  inddent 
seems  to  have  a  certain  analogy  with  onr  present  snbject. 
We  are  looking  for,  and  deploring  the  want  of,  certain  qufJities 
in  the  poorer  section  of  society:  briefly  summarized  we  may 
describe  ihem  as  an  ability  to  rise  above  the  hand-to-montb 
life  which  in  remoter  ages  was  common  to  all.  We  should 
expect  that,  but  for  some  artificial  interference,  qualities  capable 
of  dealing  successfully  with  the  situation  would  be  brought  out 
— educated,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  The  explanation,  I 
submit,  is  that  the  destructive  infiuence  of  the  Poor  Law,  aa 
usually  administered,  has  ever  been  present  to  "browse  down  " 
the  nascent  instincts  of  thrift,  independence,  and  energy,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  life  of  these  saving  qualities  is  most 
precarious.  We  are  not  asking  for  such  reforms  as  would 
jeopardize  the  life  or  the  adequate  relief  of  any  single  poor 
person,  but  we  do  ask  for  such  a  cautious  administration  of 
relief  that  the  advantages  derived  from  thrift  and  independence 
should  not  be  altogether  overshadowed  and  surpassed  by  the 
lavish  promiscuity  of  the  Poor  Law.  We  want,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  illostratioo  from  natural  history,  to  fence  off 
uid  protect  tiie  nascent  instincts  of  self-preservation  from  tiie 
depredations  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  an  evil  tradition  which 
regards  tiie  poor-rate  as  the  inevitable  support  of  the  poor  man 
in  every  crisis  of  life.  This  tradition  has  to  be  broken,  and  the 
breaking  of  a  tradition  must  involve  some  suffering  to  the  pass- 
ing generations-very  mnch  less,  however,  all  experience  shows, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  We  must,  however,  if  we  are 
patriotic  citizens,  have  a  re^rd  to  the  future.  So  much  for 
onr  first  error — too  great  timidity  in  view  of  the  poesibility  of 
hard  casea 

Next,  as  to  the  absorbent  power  of  the  Poor  Law.  This  truth 
has  been  so  fully  and  so  f requentiy  discuased  and  demonstrated, 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  it  long.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remind  the  reader  that,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  some 
of  the  worst  and  poorest  districts  of  London,  a  careful  and 
restrictive  administration  has  reduced  pauperism  to  the  average 
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of  about  2  and  1^  per  cent— that  is,  under  the  general  avera^ 
of  the  whole  country, — while  in  favourable  drctunstaDces  the 
same  principle  of  administratitm  has  reduced  pauperiam  to 
about  ^  per  cent  This  fact  (I  will  presume  that  the  reader 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  fads)  juatifies  me  in  saying  that  Uie 
Poor  Law  haa  an  absorbent  influence ;  and  that  if,  like  a  sponge, 
it  is  subjected  to  pressure,  a  large  number  of  tboee  dependent 
on  it  can  be  detached,  and  so  far  rend«%d  independent. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  error,  namely,  the  neglect  of  tlie 
truth  that  a  free  industrial  society  has  a  power  of  almost 
infinite  expansion,  and  that  antomatically  it  will  so  distribute 
the  ablebodied  population  that  it  can  adequately  and  easily 
discbarge  ite  normal  responsibilities,  both  those  which  we 
describe  as  major  and  those  which  we  describe  as  minor. 

An  adequate  survey  of  the  expansive  qualities  of  our  industrial 
system  would  require  many  volumes ;  but  it  is  an  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  onr  poor-law  dis- 
cussions. Members  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are 
aware  that  the  Society  has  arrived  at  this  aspect  of  the  qnesUon 
by  a  road  of  its  own.  There  is,  not  only  among  theorists,  but 
also  among  those  who  have  no  theories,  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  barren  results  of  even  a  well-administered  system 
of  relief.  If  tiie  public  relief  of  a  district  can  be  so  oi^anized 
that  the  encouragement  to  unthiift,  held  out  by  the  usual 
administration  of  the  law  can  be  to  some  extent  mitigated, 
this  result  is  probably  the  utmost  that  we  hope.  Occasionally 
it  is  possible,  by  discovering  friends,  relations,  old  employers 
tor  persons  in  distress,  to  restore  the  natural  ties  of  benevolence 
and  private  charity ;  but,  of  course,  private  charity  does  not,  in 
most  cases,  require  on  intermediary,  and  its  operation  is  outside 
the  scope  of  public  critidsm.  Accordingly  we  And  that  there 
is  a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Sodety  (which,  whatever  its  demerits,  is  certainly  very  perti- 
nacions  in  its  study  of  the  problem)  to  attach  more  and  more 
importance  to  the  provident  institutions  of  the  poor.  Even  if 
(me  can  do  littie  or  nothing  to  forward  them,  the  mere  spectacle 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  ability  of  the  working  classes,  we  need 
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not  call  them  the  poor,  to  accumulate  and  manage  property,  is 
most  encouraging — far  more  encouraging  than  anything  that  is 
to  be  found  ia  the  improved  and  more  costly  infirmaries,  schools, 
workhouses,  and  other  appliances  for  securing  proper  and  ade- 
quate relief. 

It  ie  a  profound  remark  of  Hr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  by  the 
power  of  the  State  we  can  only  build  in  one  direction  by  un- 
boilding  in  anotiier  direction.  We  set  a  high  value,  perhapa  no 
higher  than  is  right  and  proper,  on  the  preservation  and  comfort 
of  human  life,  and  on  the  mitigation  of  Buffering;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  by  our  policy  in  this  respect,  as 
applied  to  our  Poor  Law,  we  have  had  a  price  to  pay,  have 
done  a  certain  bit  of  unbuilding.  It  is  therefore  reassuring  to 
find  that,  notwithstanding  this  disintegrating  influence,  the  sol- 
vency and  independence  of  the  poor  is  increasing.  The  fact 
warrants  us  in  hoping  for  a  very  rapid  advance  in  response  to 
every  enlightened  restriction  of  our  Poor  Law.  This  expecta- 
tion experience  has  justified  in  every  instance  where  the  attempt 
has  been  made. 

The  problem  ought,  therefore,  in  a  sense  to  be  growing  easier. 
It  baa  been  remarked  that,  however  bad  an  administration  of 
poor-law  relief  yon  set  up  for  the  inhabitants  of  Belgrave 
Square,  you  could  not  induce  many  persons  in  that  august 
abode  to  become  paupers.  One  hopes  that,  in  a  less  d^pree,  our 
poorer  population  is  also  rising  above  the  condition  where  the 
expectation  of  poor-law  maintenance  is  an  active  poison ;  but, 
unfortunately,  only  a  beginning  has  been  mada  And  through 
all  the  improvement  which  can  be  noted  on  every  side,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  though  the  hand-to-mouth  life  of  our 
present  day  proletariate  population  (for  each  undoubtedly  exists) 
may  be  better  furnished  than  the  life  of  the  same  class  at  earlier 
periods,  tiie  same  deeply  rooted  objection  to  undergo  the  effort 
and  initial  friction  required  to  rise  to  a  higher  economic  plat- 
form is  deeply  entrenched  and  artificially  fostered  by  false 
sentiment,  and  is  as  difficult  to  eradicate  as  ever  it  was.  India 
lives  at  the  level  of  a  rice  diet.  A  section,  we  hope  a  decreasing 
section,  of  the  poorer  English  population  re^^ard  themselves  as 
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purely  a  wage-earning  class,  and  the  idea  that  in  an  industrial 
community  tiiere  are  risks  and  periods  of  life  when  wage- 
earning  is  at  an  end  or  no  longer  available  has  never  been 
allowed  to  teach  the  obvious  lesson  that  wage-earning  must  be 
supplemented  by  some  form  of  insurance.  For  this  defect  of 
character  the  administrators  of  our  Poor  Law  have  a  serious 
responsibility. 

This  fa^t,  the  deeply  ingrained  indolence  (not  idleness  or 
unwillingness  to  work — it  is  rather  indifference  to  the  arts  of 
thriving)  which  prevents  these  classes  from  submitting  them- 
selves to  an  improved  discipline  of  life,  is  the  principal  josti- 
fication  jbr  poor-law  reformers  to  redouble  their  in^tence  on 
the  need  of  restricted  methods  of  relief  By  removing  the  spur 
of  economic  necessity  we  have  (to  mix  our  metaphors  and  to 
adopt  Mr.  Spencer's  language)  done  a  notable  piece  of  unbnild- 
ing,  and  it  is  questionable  if  that  which  we  have  got  in  exchange 
is  of  equivalent  worth. 

On  mere  grounds  of  poor-law  policy  it  ia  desirable  to  restrict 
the  inducements  to  remain  in  pauper  servitude,  but)  further,  it 
is  also  serviceable  for  guardians  and  others  to  take  notice  of  the 
opportunities  which  are  being  seized  by  the  working  class  for 
the  expansion  of  their  prosperity.  These  opportunities  should 
be  advertised  and  made  attractive,  their  merits  should  be  pointed 
out  and  their  defects  criticized.  The  extent  of  them,  their  rapid 
growth,  the  many  suggestions  that  are  made  for  their  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions  and  for  new  departures,  form  the  most 
hopeful  aspect  of  our  social  life. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two 
evidences  of  the  expansive  character  of  the  economic  organisn 
which  give  us  reason  to  hope  (1)  that  the  market  is  able  to 
absorb  and  to  distribute  to  its  own  advantage  the  normal 
increase  of  population;  (2)  that  in  the  distribution  of  income 
which  it  involves  the  working  class  is  drawing  an  increased 
shore,  both  in  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and  in  interest  from  a 
larger  amomit  of  investment. 

To  take  the  first  point — the  labour-absorbing  properties  of 
indostrial  freedom.    Some  indication  of  what  is  g<nng  on  can  be 
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fonnd  by  consnlting  the  official  calculations  and  commente  which 
accompany  the  censos,  and  are  contained  in  the  General  Report. 
This  gives,  with  perhaps  a  general  rather  than  precise  acciirac^, 
the  nomhers  of  persona  employed  in  different  trades.  A  com- 
parison of  these  numbers  from  decade  to  decade  is  very  interest- 
ing and  most  suggestive.  There  is,  for  example  (it  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  a  good  thing),  a  set  of  the  popniation  away  from 
agricultural  pursuits  to  railway,  factory,  and  town  employments ; 
there  is  a  dwindling  in  the  number  of  needlewomen,  and  a 
growth  in  the  number  of  machinists.  In  the  period  covered  by 
the  introdnctdon  of  machinery  in  the  boot  trade  there  was  a 
temporary  decrease  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  trade,  while 
the  hand-workers  were  being  eliminated.  This  was  followed  by 
an  increase,  due,  no  doubt,  to  an  increased  demand,  which  was 
the  result  of  cheaper  methods  of  production  and  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  the  community.  Again,  there  has  been 
a  decrease,  gradual  but  apparently  sure,  in  the  hand  nail- 
making  industry.  This  trade.  It  may  be  remarked,  has  been 
termed  a  parasitic  trade — a  trade  which,  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  employment,  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  law. 
It  is  satisfactoiy  to  find  that  the  trade,  without  Uie  intervention 
ctf  law,  is  apparently  doomed  to  extinction  before  the  competition 
of  machinery. 

The  governing  motive  in  all  these  flnctuationa  is  the  desire 
and  the  ability  of  wage-eamera  to  move  from  the  badly  paid  to 
the  better  paid  industries.  These  fluctuations  would  be  more 
extensive,  the  attraction  to  the  best-paid  industries  more  irre- 
sistible, and  the  mobility  of  labour  more  sensitive,  if  we  could 
disabuse  public  opinion  of  its  jealons  distrust  of  industrial 
freedom.  The  increase  of  wages  earned,  l^  reason  of  this  better 
adjustment  of  labour,  in  itself  provides  the  fnnd  for  purchasing 
the  larger  output.  The  prices  of  commodities  in  the  market  are 
subject  to  a  law  of  gravitation,  almost  without  exception  they 
tend  to  fall;  but  labour  has  a  power  of  mobility  of  its  own 
and  follows  a  different  law,  distributing  itself  under  conditions 
of  wages  and  employment  which  constantly  tend  to  improve. 
No  believer  in  the  beneficent  operation  of  free  exchange  as  a 
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distribator  of  labottr  need  be  much  disturbed  by  the  Blaltbusian 
terror  which  weighed  so  heavUy  on  an  earlier  generation. 

As  to  the  Becond  point— the  increased  wages  and  investments 
of  the  working  clasa  I  have  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
organization  through  which  the  price  of  labour,  or  wages,  has 
inTariably  nsen,  while  the  prices  of  commodities  have  genenlly 
tended  to  fall;  the  recorded  facts  seem  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  this  organization  is  actually  at  work.  The  latest 
work  on  wages  atatistica  is  by  lir.  Bowley,  Wages  in  thA  United 
Kingdom  in  ike  Nineteenth  Century.  He  reckons  that  in 
1780-90  wages  wei-e  40  per  cent,  of  their  present  rate;  in 
1810-40,  65  or  70  per  cent;  in  1860-70,  76  per  cent;  in 
1870-80,  96  per  cent ;  in  1880-90  (a  slight  drop  of  5  per  cent). 
90  per  cent ;  and  at  tiie  present  time,  the  highest  point  which 
wages  have  ever  reached,  100  per  cent  To  this  rise  of  money 
wages,  we  have  to  add  the  fall  in  the  price  of  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  generally  computed  that  from  20 
to  40  per  cent  had  been  added  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

With  regard  to  investments,  a  calculation  made  in  1891,  based 
on  official  returns  of  the  savings  of  the  working  dasa,  as  repre- 
sented in  savings  banks,  building  societies,  Mendly  societiee, 
co-operative  societies,  etc,  showed  that  the  total  amount  was 
something  over  220  millions ;  fifteen  years  earlier  the  amount 
was  only  111  milHons,  so  that  it  had  as  nearly  as  posdble 
doubled.  Mr.  Brabrook,  in  his  excellent  little  book.  Provident 
SocieHea  and  Indug^ricU  Welfare,^  published  in  1898,  speaks  of 
300  millions  accamnlated  in  various  working-^lass  provident 
associations  (the  earlier  list  included  some  items  that  he  had 
excluded).  Beyond  this,  of  course,  the  working  class  have  many 
possessions;  Mr.  Brabrook's  comparison  is  merely  based  on  the 
returns  of  certain  institutions  which  are  regarded  as  more  or 
less  exclusively  working^dass  aasociatdons. 

Some  of  this  investment  may  not  be  fnlly  securea  and  with- 
out doubt  the  interest  of  those  chiefiy  concerned  will  benefit  by 
public  discussion  and  criticism.    The  departmental  Committee 
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on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  on  which  Mr.  Brabrook  served — 
a  gaarantee  that  adequate  evidence  about  working-clasa  thrift 
vaa  preflented-Mume  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  some  way  or 
other  (sufficient,  at  all  events,  to  satisfy  the  teat  of  thrift  pro- 
posed by  the  terms  of  the  reference),  tiie  great  bulk  of  the 
working  class  were  in  touch  at  some  period  of  their  lives  with 
some  provident  institution.  There  is,  of  conrse,  great  room  for 
improvement,  notably  with  regard  to  insurance,  some  of  which 
is  oiganized  on  the  costly  system  of  a  weekly  cdlection;  but 
the  important  fact  is  the  evident  familiarity  of  the  idea  of 
insurance  to  the  whole  of  the  working  class.  The  prindple  is 
there  latent,  ready  to  be  adapted  to  new  wants.  In  fact,  the 
provident  institutions  form  a  vast  net-work  of  propagandism, 
and  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  serious 
insurance  effort  among  this  dass,  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that 
eolij^tened  efforts  towards  an  improved  system  have  every 
prospect  of  being  crowned  with  success. 

The  record  of  savings  banks  is  also  encouraging.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  satisfactory  to  read,  has  been 
reduced  to  despair  by  the  growth  of  savings-bank  deposits,  and 
is  tardily  proposing  a  reduction  of  interest  Ko  cme  who  appre- 
hends the  part  played  by  capital  in  the  industrial  mechanism 
can  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  sterile  absorption  of  mcmey  in 
our  savings-bank  system.  The  question  cannot  be  pursued  here, 
it  is  sufficient  merely  to  mention  the  great  attractiveness  that 
would  be  given  to  working-class  savings  if  they  could  be  used 
in  the  service  of  those  who  save  them.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
object  aimed  at  by  what  are  known  as  People's  Banks  and 
Co-operative  Credit  Banks.  A  small  bat  hopeful  begmning  has 
been  made  in  Ireland. 

Some  (and  I  am  not  sshamed  to  be  included  in  the  number) 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  jealousy  between  capital  and  labour 
which  results  in  the  restriction  of  enterprise  ought  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  demonstration  that  a  completely  free  market 
carries  labour  inevitably  to  the  point  where  it  is  employed  most 
profitably  to  itself.  We  know,  however,  that  the  demonstration 
has  failed  to  convince  the  labourer,  who  continues  to  rely  on  the 
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coercive  meUiods  of  trade  unioiusm.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
parties,  i.e.  &6  lahoorer  aud  the  capitalist,  ia  so  important  an 
ohjeet  that  it  is  advisable  to  reach  it  by  any  legitimate  meana, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  forwarded  by  a  more  productive 
use  of  the  labourer's  savings.  We  see,  or  think  we  see,  a  good 
many  signs  of  a  recognition  of  the  paofic  value  of  ench  ex- 
pedients as  profit-sharing,  co-operation,  and  similar  devicee,  and 
we  ought  to  forward  them  as  far  as  we  can. 

Practically  the  proletariate  population  has  to  learn  (and  no 
method  of  teaching  ought  to  he  deepised)  that  the  modem 
civilized  man  is  a  capital-owning  animal  The  working  class  in 
this  country,  tiie  Poor  Law  notwithstanding,  is,  rather  against 
its  will  and  with  a  good  deal  of  friction,  becoming  aware  of  this 
truth.  It  sees  that  it  cannot  destroy  capital;  that,  if  it  could, 
it  would  do  itself  no  service ;  and  it  is,  one  hopes,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  thing  it  can  do  is  to  acquire  some  capital 
for  iteel£ 

The  future  relation  of  the  working-class  to  the  Poor  Law  is 
a  subject  too  ambitious  for  adequate  treatment  in  a  limited 
space;  but  the  utuatitm  is,  on  the  whole,  not  discouraging  to 
those  engaged  in  the  task  of  poor-law  reform.  They  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  political  enlightenment  against  an  enemy 
which  may  be  identified  with  slavery,  feudalism,  and  the  paro- 
chial imprisonment  of  the  old  Poor  Law ;  experiments  in  the 
use  of  restriction  for  the  purpose  of  further  dispauperization 
have,  without  exception,  produced  satisfactory  results ;  and  re- 
formers have  on  their  side  a  powerfully  absorbent  organization 
of  independent  industry,  of  which  we  can  aay  (1)  that  it  is  ready 
to  take  up  those  who  are  detached  from  the  Poor  Law ;  (2)  tiiat 
hitherto  it  has  enabled  the  ablebodied  man  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  when  the  Poor  Law  has  declined  to  dischai^ 
them  any  longer ;  (3)  that  it  has  been  progressively  expansive ; 
(4)  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  equitable  do  its  inevi- 
table and  automatic  processes  appear;  and  (5)  that  it  contains, 
sometimes  only  in  an  incipient  and  imperfect  form,  elements  of 
growth  which,  under  tJie  fostering  and  corrective  care  of  public 
recognition  and  public  criticism,  will  prove  able  to  supply  the 
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remedies  for  much  that  we  see  of  evil  in  oar  present  organi- 
zation. _ 

We  need  not  pretend  that  this  is  t^e  best  of  all  possible 
worlds ;  but  it  is  a  world  which  is,  in  many  respects,  better  than 
it  has  been,  and  one  in  which  still  further  improvement  is  to  be 
hoped  for  in  response  to  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts. 

T.  Maokat. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

SIXTY  years  ago  men  did  not  talk  about  a  housing  problem. 
But  they  were  beginning  to  think  a  great  deal  about  the 
problem  of  sanitary  (or,  as  they  more  correctly  spelt  it,  sana- 
tory) reform — a  question  which  began  to  assnme  large  propor- 
tions when  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  and  of 
which  the  unwholesome  and  overcrowded  condition  of  working- 
class  dwellings  was  only  one  aspect.  Sanitary  reform  has  made 
enormous  progress  since  then.  Streets  are  paved  and  houses 
are  drained.  There  we  armies  of  health  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors ;  innumerable  persons  are  employed  upon  the  cleans- 
ing and  lighting  of  atreeta,  the  removal  of  house  refuse,  the 
management  of  sewage  farms  and  dust  destructors,  and  the 
countless  saniteuy  fuactions  now  performed  by  local  authorities. 
But  overcrowding  and  the  housing  problem  remain  with  us. 
Municipalities  and  the  London  County  Council,  the  Peabody 
and  Guinness  Trusts,  and  the  numerous  artisans'  or  labourers' 
dwellings  companies  have  been  building;  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
and  her  workers  have  been  training  slum-dwellers,  buying  and 
improving  slum  property.  Yet  we  read  almost  daily  of  some 
terrible  case  of  overcrowding  or  fiagrant  breach  of  sanitaiy 
regulations,  and  we  know  that  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
to  a  lesser  d^ree  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  the  demand  for 
houeeroom  for  exceeds  the  supply.  The  disclosures  made  by 
recent  inquiries  into  the  housing  problem  may  be  put  side  by 
side  with  the  statement  of  commissioners  or  writers  on  sanitary 
reform  in  tiie  middle  of  the  century,  and  there  is  very  little 
to  choose  between  them.  The  aaonymoua  writer  of  A  Brief 
Enqiwry  into  the  Condition  of  Dwdiings  of  the  Ind^Mrioua 
Classes,  in  1851,  describes  the  landlords  of  slum  property  as 
"  speculators  in  misery,"  and  states  that  while  for  respectable 
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house  property  a  retam  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent  on  the  capiteJ 
waa  expected,  the  hoosea  occnpied  by  the  working  classes  in 
Somera  Town,  Fentonville,  Mile  End,  or  BeUmal  Green  were 
required  to  pay,  and  actually  did  pay,  a  return  of  from  15  to  30 
per  cent.  The  other  day  a  small  property  owner  in  Bethnal 
Qreen  waa  contemplating  the  sale  of  some  of  hia  cottages.  In 
order  to  increase  the  capital  value  he  pnt  up  all  the  rente  two 
shillings  a  week,  and  duly  accomplished  his  sale.  The  purchaser 
was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  promptly  pnt  his  rents  up  another 
two  shillings  to  recoup  himself.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
transactions  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  nnconunon,  and  that 
"speculators  in  misery"  is  only  too  appropriate  a  title  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  owners  of  working-clasa  dwellings  in 
London. 

Dr.  Aldis,  the  physician  to  the  London  Dispensary,  stated,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  in  1843, 
that  throughout  his  district  it  was  common  for  families  to 
occupy  each  one  room,  measuring  10  x  8  X  8  feet,  or  10  X  8  x  6 
feet,  for  which  they  paid  one  or  two  shillings  weekly.  It  has 
been  estimated,  by  Hr.  George  Haw,  that  in  London  to-day 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  persons  live  in  one-roomed 
homes.  In  some  of  these  tenements  as  many  as  twelve  persons 
live  and  sleep.  They  may  all  be  members  of  one  family,  but 
not  infrequently  one  or  two  are  lodgers,  whose  payments  are 
a  help  towards  the  rent,  for  rents  in  London  have  risen  since 
the  days  of  A  Brief  Enquiry.  Sometimes  a  room  is  let  to  one 
person,  or  set  of  persons,  for  the  day,  to  another  for  the  night. 
Countoymen  continue  to  pour  into  the  towns ;  ^  railways,  and  in 
London  the  London  School  Board,  have  cleared  away  whole 
districts  of  small  houses,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  but  too 
often  evaded  the  obligation,  which  theoretically  rests  upon 

'  Adequate  statiaUcs  u  to  immigntion  apparentif  do  not  exist.  The  reUtJon 
ol  immigntioii  to  the  increaie  of  popaUtion  in  London  is  only  of  senice  if  the 
whole  are*  atfbcted  br  Loudon  is  conAdered.  The  figures  for  Greater  Ltmdon,  in 
the  decennium,  1881-1900,  ue  :— 

Incraue  of  popnUtion  866,671 

Bzceaa  of  births  oreideftths 706,tMe 

DiQerence  dne  to  immigratiOD  10(^725 
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them,  of  rehousing  the  displaced  population.  In  the  central 
parts  oF  cities  warehouses  and  other  business  premises  are 
perpetually  competing  with  the  dwellings  of  the  workers,  and 
as  the  economic  strength  of  those  who  wish  for  these  business 
premises  is  considerably  greater  than  the  economic  strength  of 
those  who  wish  for  small  houses,  the  small  houses  go.  Local 
authorities  have  made  extensive  clearances,  improvement  schemes 
have  followed  close  upon  one  another's  heels.  The  result  of  it 
all  is,  that  demand  has  far  outpaced  supply,  despite  the  effbrts 
of  the  great  building  companies,  and,  where  they  have  made 
them,  of  the  local  anthoritiea,  Houses  have  increased  fast,  it 
is  true,  hut  population  has  increased  much  faster.  Becent  dis- 
closures have  shown  quite  dewly,  not  only  that  there  is  over- 
crowding, but  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  adequate  house-room.  In  1865  the  population 
of  a  circle  drawn  at  a  rtMlius  of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  was  3,468,771.  The  area  of  registration  London,  esti- 
mated to  the  middle  of  1898,  was  77,389  acres,  and  its  popula- 
tion 4,504,766.  Speculation  in  low-class  property  has  become 
more  and  more  profitable ;  there  is  now  a  distinct  class  of  small 
property  -  owners,  the  "  house-jobbers  "  or  "  house-knackers." 
These  men,  it  is  found,  are  difficult  to  get  at ;  they  use  various 
devices  to  conceal  their  identity,  and  for  very  excellent  reasons 
remain  carefully  in  the  background.  Sanitary  regulations  are 
admirable,  bat  it  is  only  too  evident  that  they  are  not  properly 
carried  out.  It.  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  enforce  very 
strictly  those  which  deal  with  overcrowding,  for  in  many 
districts  hoosing  accommodation  is  actually  unobtainable,  and 
there  have  he&a  several  instances  of  respectable  men,  in  full 
work,  whose  wives  and  children  have  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  workhouse,  because  there  was  literally  no  other 
roof  under  which  they  could  be  sheltered.  The  attempts  to 
meet  this  evident  need  are  made  extremely  difficult  by  the  high 
price  of  building-land  in  towns;  by  the  practice  of  landowners, 
who  refuse  to  sell  in  order  that,  hy  withholding  supply,  prioa 
may  rise — "  letting  the  land  ripen  "  is  the  accepted  phrase ;  by 
the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  building,  caused  mainly  by  a 
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rise  in  the  price  of  materials  and  in  wa^,  while  the  hoars  oC 
labour  in  the  building  trade  have  been  shortened,  partly  also 
by  the  Btringency  of  the  Building  Acts  and  of  the  sanitary 
regulations.  Yet  no  one  who  cares  about  the  improvement  of 
sodal  conditions  can  wish  to  lower  the  wages  of  builders,  or 
to  lessen  the  wholesome  severity  of  the  Acta,  though  the  in- 
creased cost  of  land  and  of  building  is  becoming  every  day  a 
more  snd  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem.  The  calculations  of  even  a  few  years  ago  are  quite 
out  of  date  now. 

We  have,  then,  before  us  a  very  real  problem.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  spend  a  short  time  in  examining  the  forces 
which  are  exerting  themselves  on  the  side  of  its  solution.  Jn 
the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
sanitary  legislation,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate.  Enormous  powers  are  possessed  by  local  authorities 
under  the  Pubhc  Health  Acts,  and  probably  what  is  most 
needed  now  is  not  more  legislation,  but  more  public  spirit, 
which  will  induce  able  and  honest  men  to  serve  upon  loceil 
bodies;*  in  many  places  more  sanitary  inspectors,  some  of 
whom  should  be  women ;  *  and  a  really  thorough  administratioD 
of  the  existing  laws.  If,  for  example,  all  "houses  let  in  lodg- 
ings"— that  is,  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family 
— were  registered  and  properly  inspected,  as  the  Public  Health 
Act  provides,  conditions  such  as  those  observed  by  Dr.  Hamer, 
ia  his  surveys  of  some  of  the  London  districts,  could  scarcely 
continue  to  exist 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  real  and  very  important 
improvements  have  been  brought  about  by  the  existing  sanitary 
legislation.  An  obvious  example  is  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  cellar  dwellings.  And  tiiough  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  certain  classes   of  the   poor  make  sanitation 

'  Cf.  the  remuluble  disclosaras  m&de  in  the  Morning  Advertiter  of  FebroaTj  S, 
189S,  which  are  rq)riiit«d  □□  p.  46  of  the  1898  Bqaort  of  Om  Mantvm  Hauu 
Ctnmeil  on  the  DwtUingt  of  the  Foot. 

*  QL  the  Report  of  tht  London  County  Council  Medical  Officer  on  Stmitar^ 
Tntpeetort  (Na  S09),  or  bit  Report  en  the  Saniiary  Condition  t^f  St,  Pancrae 
(No.  897). 
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extremely  difficult,  yet  every  hooae  is  now  drained,  and  appalling 
revelations,  Buch  as  appeared  in  the  reports  and  pamphlets  of 
the  forties,  are  no  longer  possible.  Probably  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  sanitary  difficulties  at  present  is  the  conversion  of 
dwelling-honses,  built  for  one  family,  into  tenement  houses,  with 
a  family  in  each  room.  This  process  of  conversion  appears  to 
be  going  on  with  great  rapidity,  espedally  in  London,  and  is 
much  to  be  deplored.  The  water  famines,  which  have  caused  so 
much  distress  in  the  East  End,  are  also  a  serious  impediment  to 
sanitary  conditions. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Sanitary  Acts  are  the  vanous 
Housing  Acts,  consolidated  now  in  the  Act  of  1890.  Under  the 
Act  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  clear  unhealthy  sites; 
to  improve,  close,  or  demolish  unhealthy  dwelling-houses;  to 
remove  "  obstructive  buildings ; "  and  finally  to  erect  and  manage 
working-class  dwellings.  A  great  deal  of  extremely  useful 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  local  authorities  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Act  and  its  predecessors.  In  London  the  dwell- 
ings maintained  by  the  London  County  Council  provide  for  over 
ten  thousand  persons,  while  accommodation  for  many  more  ia  in 
process  of  construction.  Recently,  too,  the  Shoreditch  Vestry 
has  set  a  good  example  by  the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings 
on  a  cleared  site,  which  will,  when  complete,  boose  472  persons. 
The  hoosiog  policy  of  the  Council  is,  however,  open  to  criticism 
in  some  respects.  Its  buildings  are,  no  doubt,  most  excellent, 
but  are  they  not  almost  too  excellent  for  the  real  needs  of  those 
who  occupy  them  ?  It  is  said  that  they  are  calculated  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  at  least  two  centuries,  and  the  cost  of  their 
erection  is  proportionately  high.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  try 
some  experiments  on  rather  different  lines,  and  build  dwellings 
of  a  more  modest  description  1  When  it  is  remembered  that  out 
of  the  rents  charged  a  sinking  fund  for  the  value  of  the  land 
and  bnildings  has  to  be  accumulated,  and  that  the  loan  has  to 
be  repaid  within  sixty  years,  it  is  obvious  that  those  rents  must 
be  high.  Of  course  there  is  the  possibility  of  placing  part  of  the 
burden  on  the  rates,  but  this  short-sighted  policy  is  desired,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  by  few.    Surely  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
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less  elaborate  dwellings,  the  rents  of  which  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  respectable  labourer  or  artisan.  For  it  is  just 
possible,  after  all,  that  even  London  Coonty  Coondl  dwellings 
will  be  rather  out  of  date  before  those  centuries  have  elapsed. 

In  the  provixices  a  large  number  of  local  authorities  have 
availed  themselTea  of  the  Housing  Acta — many  dwellings  have 
been  erected,  and  many  more  are  being  built  or  planned.  M(ne- 
over,  Beveml  towns  have  Acts  of  their  own,  nnder  which  they 
work  rather  than  nnder  the  general  Act.  Liverpool  and 
Huddersfield  may  be  mentioned  aa  two  of  the  most  striking 
examples,  for  both  of  them  have  carried  oat  extremely  important 
housing  operations.  Huddersfield  was  the  Srst  corporation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  provided  a  municipal  lodging-house, 
while  Liverpool  has  acted  as  a  pioneer  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Improvement  schemes,  all  over  the  countiy,  have  cleared  away 
insanitary  courts  and  alleys,  have  widened  and  ventilated  streets, 
have  brought  light  and  air  into  many  of  the  worst  districts. 
Unfortunately,  in  London,  clearances  in  one  direction  have  too 
often  seemed  to  mean  increased  overcrowding  in  another.  It  is 
said  that  after  the  clearances  which  were  made  for  the  creation 
of  New  Oxford  Street,  the  houses  in  Church  Lane,  a  notorious 
slum  in  the  neighbourhood,  averted  forty  persons  each,  while 
before  the  demolition  the  average  number  had  been  twenty-four. 
New  slums  are  constantly  growing  up,  and  probably  Notting 
Dale  is  now  one  of  the  worst  in  London.  Its  existence  is  said 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  improvements  in  Usson  Qrove  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  connection 
with  the  Boundary  Street  clearance  in  Bethnal  Green.  Probably 
one  of  the  best  steps  which  can  be  taken  by  the  housing  reformer 
is  a  constant  insistence  on  the  need  for  rehousing,  especially 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  great  railway  clearances.  Bailway  com- 
panies have  had  a  bad  reputation  in  the  past  for  evading  their 
obligations,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  this  does  not  continue 
into  the  future.  Rehousing  is  a  real  difficulty,  no  doubt,  as  has 
been  very  clearly  seen  in  the  recent  negotiations  for  the  great 
Strand  improvement.  These  operations  will  clear  away  a  very 
large  number  of  small  houses  and  streets  of  workmen's  dwellings. 
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and  it  has  beea  found  practically  imposnble  to  rehonse  apon  the 
spot,  on  account  partly  of  the  enormoas  value  of  the  land.  The 
whole  history  of  tiiis  particular  improTement  scheme  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
housing  problem.  Most  useful  work  has  been  done  under  the 
different  Acts  relating  to  open  spaces  by  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  and  by  the  London  County  CoundL 
The  need  of  "lungs"  in  great  cities  is  beginning  to  be  fully 
realized,  both  in  Lcmdon  and  in  the  provinces,  and  the  Beport  of 
the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  last  year  ia  very  satisfactory  reading.  The  number 
of  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  committee,  doring  the 
period  between  the  council's  accession  to  power  in  1889  and  last 
March,  has  increased  from  forty  to  eighty-nine,  numbers  which 
represent  an  increase  in  space  of  1695  acres.  Last  year  the 
increase  was  about  66  acres,  the  most  important  aoqnlsitaon 
being  the  S6  acres  of  the  Golder's  Hill  Estate  at  Hampatead. 
Open  spaces  are  perhaps  not  exactly  a  part  of  the  housing 
question,  but  the  two  movements  are  very  closely  connected. 

Clearances  and  improvements  unhouse,  local  authorities  try 
to  rehouse.  In  London  and  in  many  other  towns  their  efforts 
are  most  powerfully  aided  by  the  different  agencies  which  are 
employed  in  improving  or  constructing  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  The  best  known  of  the  London  agencies  is  probably 
the  Peabody  Fund.  The  Report  of  the  trustees  for  1898  (that 
for  1899  has  not  yet  appeared)  shows  that  they  had,  by  the  end 
of  that  year,  provided  5121  separate  dwellings,  contuning 
11,367  rooms,  besides  bath-rooms,  laundries,  and  lavatories,  with 
a  mean  population  of  19,562  persons.  The  avere^  weekly 
earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family  in  residence  was  £l  3«.  Id. ; 
the  average  weekly  rent  of  each  dwelling  48.  9|(2.,  and  of  each 
room  28.  2(j.  The  birth  rate  was  higher  and  the  death  rate  lower 
than  the  average  rates  for  the  whole  of  London ;  and  the  inb&t 
mortality  rate,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
significant,  was  52'8  below  that  of  all  London — though  even 
then  it  was  not  less  than  114*4  in  1000  births.  Among  the 
peabody  tenants  were    721    labourers,   387    charwomen,  510 
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porters,  and  278  Deedlevomen,  The  Artisans',  Laboarers',  and 
General  Dwellings  Company  have  built  between  5000  and  6000 
houses,  as  well  aa  blocks  containing  over  6000  tenements.  The 
average  weekly  rental  of  a  room  is  from  2a.  6(2.  to  Ss.  Qd.  The 
East  End  Dwellings  Company  has  about  1300  tenants,  and  its 
rente  are  from  Is.  6d.  for  a  single  room  npwarda  The  Guinness 
Trust  has  built  in  London  dwellings  for  7327  persons.  The 
average  earnings  for  each  family  are  said  to  be  198.  Q^d. ;  the 
average  rent  of  a  room  2e.  1^  It  has  also  several  blocks  in 
Dublin.  The  buildings  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  house  about  27,500  persons,  at  an  average  weekly  rent 
of  28.  2j^.  per  room.  The  first  of  all  the  Workmen's  Dwellings 
companies,  the  Metropolitan  Assodation  for  improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  which  was  started  in  1841, 
and  erected  its  £rst  block  in  St.  Foncras  Koad,  has  buildings 
which  accommodate  6369  iadividuals.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  other  companies  and  a  large  number  of  private  individuals 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  working-class  dwellings  all  over 
LondoiL 

Private  enterprise  is  also  extremely  active  in  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  provinces.  In  some  places,  notably  Leeds,  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  by  building  societies;  and  co-operatora  all 
over  the  country  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  question 
of  housing.  Most  of  these  dwellings  companies,  and  probably 
most  of  the  speculative  builders,  as  well  as  many  philanthropic 
landowners  or  business  men,  provide  for  artisans  and  superior 
laboarers — roughly  speaking,  those  who  earn  £l  a  week  and 
upwards.  In  Ijondon  at  present  it  appears  that  even  men  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay  78.  6(2.  or  more  for  their  dwellings 
are  unable  to  find  adequate  house-room.  But,  broadly  speaking, 
their  needs  are  far  less  difficult  to  supply  than  are  those  of  the 
very  poor.  Just  now  demand  has  bo  far  outpaced  supply,  that 
many  famUies  who  might  naturally  expect  to  occupy  three  or 
four  rooms  are  compelled  to  crowd  into  one  or  two.  But  no 
companies,  and  probably  no  respectable  builders,  will  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  veiy  poor,  whose  habits  are  destructive,  and 
who  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  more  than  a  very  small  sum  a  week— ■ 
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probably  three  shillinga  at  most— Id  rent  Such,  for  inetance, 
are  casual  labourers,  some  coetennongers,  poor  -widows,  and 
single  women.  The  latter  often  occupy  one  small  room  at  the 
top  of  a  tenement  house,  or,  if  they  can  affinrd  it,  in  one  of  the 
"  models."  In  London  the  poor  casual  labourer  and  his  family 
is  probably  the  most  difficnlt  of  all  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
problem.  Not  only  he,  but  veiy  likely  also  his  wife  and  some 
of  hia  children,  are  working  at  casual  emplojmenta  They  are 
obliged  to  be  ready  for  work  veiy  early  in  the  morning,  and 
very  late  at  night,  consequently  no  facilities  of  truisport,  as 
workmen's  trains  or  cheap  trams,  can  help  them.  Moreover, 
Uieir  habits  are  only  too  often  such  as  to  make  them  impossible 
tenants  for  very  majiy  landlords. 

It  is  among  members  of  this  class  that  Miss  Octavia  Hill's 
invaluable  work  has  done  most.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  her  methods,  which  are  fortunately  well  known,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  she  has  proved  how  individual  power  and 
watchfulness,  strict  economy,  common  sense,  and  careful  organi- 
zation and  administration  can  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of 
decent  house  accommodation  for  the  very  poor.  Probably  most 
is  to  be  hoped  from  the  reptur  and  reconstruction  of  existing 
small  honses  in  dealing  with  this  class.  Its  members  are  not 
educated  up  to  good  buildings,  nor  is  it  possible  to  associate 
them  with  more  respectable  tenants.  It  has  been  thought  tiiat 
some  good  work  might  be  done  by  local  authorities  in  this  way. 
It  would  be  inexpensive  and  not  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
convert  tenonent-houses  into  decent  dwellings.  A  caretaker 
would  probably  be  required  for  every  few  houses,  and  a  small 
number  of  simple  regulations  would  have  to  be  enforced.  This 
is  done  as  a  matter  of  course  in  ordinary  block  dwellings.  Such 
an  experiment  would  be  worth  trying  if  a  local  authority  could 
be  found  which  was  courageous  enough  to  turn  its  attention  to 
economy  rather  than  elaboration  in  working-class  dwellings.  A 
similar  scheme  was  for  some  time  under  considerati(m  by  the 
Liverpool  Town  Council,  and  a  number  of  very  careful  and 
su^estive  plans  were  prepared,  which  might  well  be  useful  to 
others.     The  idea  was  abandoned,  but  an  interesting  attempt 
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to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  very  poor  has  recently  been 
made.  The  Corporation  has  built  cottage-flats  which  let  at 
28. 6d  and  Ss.  9(2,  a  week  (for  two  rooma  and  a  Bcollery).  These 
are  stud  to  have  proved  a  complete  Boccesa.  The  Bowton  Honaea 
and  other  good  lodging-housee,  like  those  at  Glasgow,  Hndders- 
field,  and  Southampton,  are  doing  mnch  to  aupply  the  needs  of 
the  single  mtm,  and,  in  some  cases,  woman.  Finally,  most  ex- 
cellent work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Mansion  House  Council 
on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  This  Council,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  December,  1883,  aims  at  enforcing  the  existing  laws, 
especially  those  on  sanitation,  which  deal  with  working-class 
dwellings.  Much  of  its  work  is  carried  out  by  local  sanitary 
aid  committees*  of  volnntary  workers.  In  addition  to  these 
it  employs  a  number  of  trained  inspectors,  and  arranges  for 
lectures  on  matters  relating  to  public  health.  Its  inspectors 
report  sanitary  defects  to  local  authorities,  and  these  defects 
are  watched  by  the  Council  until  they  are  remedied.  In  1898, 
8316  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the  central  office,  and  during  its 
sixteen  years  of  existence  the  Council  has  been  instrumental 
in  tiie  carrying  out  of  much  admirable  work.  Under  its  auspices 
an  excellent  little  manual  of  the  law  relating  to  the  housing 
and  sanitary  condition  of  Londoners  has  been  published,  which 
should  be  extremely  useful  to  those  who  ore  working  for  the 
improvement  of  these  conditions.  Committees  modelled  upon 
the  Mansion  House  Council  are  at  work  in  several  of  the  great 
provincial  cities. 

The  housing  question  is  generally  associated  with  the  con- 
ditions of  great  towns.  Unfortunately  there  is  also  a  very  real 
housing  problem  in  the  country,  and  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
the  limited  accommodation  of  rural  cottages  often  leads  to  over- 
crowding of  a  very  distressing  kind.  Pure  air  and  country 
conditions  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  but  it  is 
no  doubt  a  problem  which  will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 
Its  conditions  are,  however,  so  different  from  those  of  great 
towns  that  it  is  impracticable  to  discuss  them  together,  or  to 

■  Foi  the  work  of  a  nnitarr  aid  committee,  d.  NituteerUh  Century,  Maf ,  18S4, 
and  the  Repoita  of  the  Mmuod  Hoom  Cooadl. 
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apply  the  argnmenta  of  one  case  to  the  other.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  far  connected  that  a  marked  improvement  in  rural 
conditions  might  tend  to  diminish  the  exodus  from  country 
to  town. 

Overcrowdiog  and  bad  housing,  like  most  social  problems, 
cannot  be  separated  from  a  large  number  of  other  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  more  or  less  involved.  The  numerons 
problems  involved  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  land 
question,  no  less  than  those  connected  with  rating,  are  closely 
related  to  the  housing  difficulty.  Looked  at  from  the  broadest 
point  of  view,  it  is  only  one  small  aspect  of  the  great  problem 
of  poverty,  and  cannot  ultimately  be  taken  apart  from  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conditions  of  labour.  In  London  and 
in  all  lai^e  towns  it  seems  likely  that  most  is  to  be  hoped 
from  decentralization  and  an  extension  of  transport  facilities. 
Factories  are  even  now  in  process  of  removal  from  the  centre 
to  the  outskirts,  and  small  factories  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country.  Much  importance  is  attached  by  some  thinkers 
to  the  extension  of  electrical  power.  If  all  those  who  could 
afford  to  live  at  some  distance  from  their  work  were  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  cheap  trains  or  tramways,  a  highly  im- 
portant step  would  have  been  taken,  and  the  possibilities  of 
proper  acconunodation  for  those  who  must  live  near  their  work 
would  be  much  increased.  An  enormous  amount  has  been  done 
in  the  improvement  of  transport  of  late,  and  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  sides  of  the  problem  at  which  to  work. 
Everywhere  municipalities  are  taking  up  the  question  of  tram- 
ways, and  private  miterprise  will  have  to  keep  np  to  the  mark 
if  it  is  to  survive.  The  London  County  Council  has  made 
valuable  and  interesting  investigations  into  traffic  fiicilities, 
which  placed  it  in  a  position  to  give  extremely  important 
expert  evidence  in  the  recent  inquiries.  It  has  taken  up  a  very 
strong  line  in  the  matter  of  cheap  trains,  has  published  admir- 
able reports,'  and  has  brought  much  influence,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, to  bear  upon  the  railway  companies,  urging  them  to  provide 
more  workmen's  trains,  and  to  make  them  more  generally 
■  Ct.  Nos.  38S  mod  866. 
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accessible.  The  tendenqr  to  shorten  the  working  day  is  im- 
portant  in  this  connectdou,  for  the  old  services  of  workmen's 
trains  no  longer  snpply  the  needs  of  men  and  women  whose 
work  be^ns  at  8  or  9  instead  of  6.30  or  7.30.  In  some  towns 
local  conditions  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
hoose-room  in  the  city  itself,  and  the  only  available  expedient  is 
a  fiill  and  efficient  service  of  trains  or  trams.  This  ia  the  case, 
for  inatance,  at  Plymouth,  where  the  housing  problem  is  acute, 
and  the  possibilities  of  extension  limited.  The  imperative 
necessity  for  better  distribution  lies  at  the  root  of  the  housing 
question.^ 

Housing  reform  came  prominently  to  the  fnmt  in  1851,  in 
1875,  and  in  1884.  Lately  men's  tiioughts  have  once  m(n«  been 
turned  towards  it,  and  every  kind  of  measure  has  been  urged. 
It  would  be  well  to  ascertain  carefully,  not  only  what  are  the 
real  oaosea  of  these  distressing  conditions,  but  also  what  are 
the  existing  powers,  what  has  been  and  will  be  the  effect  of 
enforcing  them  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and  how  much 
work  still  remains  to  be  done  by  all  who  wish  for  reform  without 
necessarily  obtuning  extensive  new  powers.  No  doubt  there 
are  faults  in  the  Acts,  some  of  which  will  become  more  evident 
with  time,  while  others  are  clear  enough  to-day.  Bnt  a  great 
deal  of  most  valuable  work  is  being  done  on  all  sides,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  how  far  existing  remedies  have  had 
a  fair  trial  before  proceeding  to  demand  entirely  new  ones,  to 
make  the  very  beat  of  what  we  have,  though  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  more  may  be  necessary. 

LffmcE  Fishes. 

'  Ct  the  London  CowUy  CowicH  Report,  No.  397,  Mra.  Bounqnet^  important 
utide  in  the  Eetaumao  JottnuU,  Much,  1900^  lud  Uie  Mvnieipal  Journal, 
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FAMINES  IN  INDIA. 

IN  complying  with  a  reqaeat  of  the  editors  for  aa  article  on 
Indian  Famines,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  facts 
observed  and  opinions  formed  by  me  while  working  as  an 
Indian  civilian  from  1870  to  1895  in  North  India.  What  I 
write  is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  oUier  parts  of  India,  where 
the  conditions  of  coltivatioo,  the  tennres,  and  the  revenue 
systems  are  different.  I  have  left  antouched  the  very  important 
subject  of  fiunine  relief,  because  I  was  never  employed  on  that 
work. 

The  primary  caase  of  &mine  in  India  is  the  general  or  local 
iailure  of  that  great  advance  northwards  in  Kay  of  rain-bearing 
winds,  which  is  known  as  the  south-west  monsoon.  Sometimes, 
from  unknown  causes  operating  far  to  the  south  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  monsoon  is  generally  weak,  and  the  total  Indian 
rainfall  is  deficient;  more  frequently  local  barometrical  con- 
ditions affect  the  distribution  of  the  monsoon  rains,  and  one 
part  of  the  country  suli'ers  from  drought,  while  in  other  parts 
the  rainfall  is  unusually  heavy. 

Experience  has  shown  in  what  tracts  famines,  from  time  to 
time,  recnr,  and  I  will  first  of  all  point  out  the  characteristic 
feature  of  these  tracts.  Then  I  will  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
warding  off  famine  by  irrigation,  and  describe  the  conditions 
which  result  in  a  year  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  the  effect 
of  the  failure  of  those  conditions.  I  will  point  out  the  great 
fluctuations  of  income  to  which  the  Indian  peasant  is  necessarily 
subject,  and  argue  in  favour  of  great  liberality  in  the  nuitter  of 
suspensions  and  remissions  of  land  revenue  in  disastrous  seasons. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  desirability  of  forming 
reserve  stores  of  grain,  the  effect  on  the  food  reserves  of  railways 
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and  of  the  foreign  esport  trade,  and  the  empIoymeDt  of  chari- 
table ftinds  in  providing  cattle  and  seed  for  mined  coltivators. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  natoial  conditions  are  so 
permanently  fayonrable  that  famine  ia  unknown.  ThvB,  all 
along  the  Himalayan  range  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  plain, 
blessed  with  an  abundant  and  constant  rainfall,  highly  cultiTated, 
and  densely  populated.  Here  complete  failures  of  the  crops  do 
not  occur,  though,  no  doubt,  just  as  in  England,  there  are  years 
of  better  and  worse  harvests.  The  cultivators  of  this  belt  are 
really  worst  off  in  the  years  of  widespread  abundance;  for, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lation, their  rents  are  high,  and  in  these  years  of  widely  extended 
favourable  rains  the  superiority  of  their  lands  over  much  lower- 
rented  tracts  disappears ;  their  crops  are  as  heavy  as  usual,  but 
the  prices  which  those  crops  conunand  in  the  miurket  are  low. 
Their  best  years  are  those  in  which  prices  are  high,  owing  to 
drought  and  famine  elsewhere,  even  though  in  such  years  their 
own  harvests  ore  below  normaL 

There  are  other  tracts  in  which  &nune  is  unknown,  not 
because  the  rainfall  is  uniformly  good,  but  because  it  is  uniformly 
bad,  so  that  cultivation  is  piimarily  dependent,  not  upon  the 
local  rainfall,  but  upon  the  flood  waters  of  rivers  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  snows  on  far-distant  mountain  ranges.  Such  tracts, 
no  doubt,  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  local 
rain&ll ;  for  in  good  years  the  grazing  ia  better  in  the  high  lands 
which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated  river  valleys,  crops  can  be 
grown  in  hollows  where  rain-water  collects,  and  where  there  is 
irrigation  &om  wells  sunk  down  to  the  water-bearing  strata,  fed 
by  percolation  from  the  rivers,  timely  rains  increase  the  area  for 
which  each  well  can  provide  the  necessary  water  as  it  diminishes 
the  amount  of  artificial  irrigation  required.  In  snch  tracts  the 
cultivator  generally  has  abundance  of  land.  Land,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  so  plentiful,  and  the  water  which  makes  it  valuable 
so  scarce,  that  the  extent  of  a  man's  property  is  described,  not 
by  land  areas,  but  by  measures  of  water  rights, — such  as  shares 
in  wells  or  irrigation  cuts. 

Again,  there  are  other  tracts  where  the  rainfall  is  so  uncertain. 
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that  dronght  and  crop  failure  belong  to  tite  normal  oonrse 
of  events;  and  the  people  have  learned  of  necessitj  to  adapt 
themselyes  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  They  are 
accustomed  in  the  lean  years  to  take  off  carts  and  cattle  to 
distant  places,  and  work  there  as  carriers,  or  to  go  to  find  work 
and  food  in  the  villages  to  which  their  wives  belong,  for 
marriages  are  osnally  between  persons  of  different  villages. 
Only  the  older  men  and  the  women  and  children  stay  at  home 
in  the  semi-deserted  villages.  In  good  years,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  returns  home  to  work  on  the  land,  which,  in  such 
years,  is  especially  productive  on  account  of  the  enforced 
fallows.  The  habit  of  storing  grain  is  strange  in  such  parts, 
and  the  population  remains  relatively  scanty  aa  compared  with 
that  of  the  tracts  next  described. 

There  remain  the  tracts  which  constitute  the  special  famine 
zone.  The  special  characteristic  of  these  is  that  in  all  ordinary 
years  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  good  crops 
on  wide  areas  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  population  increases  in  correspondence  with  the  normal 
food  supply.  The  village  economy  is  based  in  every  way  on  the 
aasmnption  that  seed-time  and  harvest  will  not  ful ;  but  every 
now  and  then  the  rains  fail  utterly,  and  the  country  is  a  desert. 
By  way  of  illnstration  I  state  a  century's  &cts  for  a  particular 
district  near  Delhi,  which  came  under  British  rule  in  1803. 
Possibly  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  scarcity,  not  amounting  to 
famine,  may  have  been  forgotten.  The  figures  axe  always  for 
two  years,  as  the  natural  agricultural  year  in  this  pari  begins 
in  July,  wiUi  the  advent  of  the  monsoon — 

1763-4.  Severe  famine. 
1803-4.  Scutat;. 
1812-3.  Scardtr. 
1817-8.  Scudt^. 
182^-&  Baxdtf. 
1633-4.  Severe  fMninsL 
1S37-S.  Severe  famine. 
1343-4.  ScardtT. 
1860-1.  Scaidty. 
1860-1.  Famine. 


1877-8.  Serere  fudne. 
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Here  twelve  times  in  a  century  the  crops  failed ;  and  in  five 
times  out  of  the  twelve  the  failure  was  so  bad  aa  to  amotmt 
to  famine.  A  scarcity  is  merely  a  time  of  temporary  distress ; 
a  severe  &mine  may  be  an  overwhelming  calaimty.  After 
the  terrible  year  1783-4  many  estates  long  lay  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited;  one  great  tract  of  country  in  the  South 
Punjab  remtuned  almost  desert  for  nearly  fifty  years.  But 
thoogh  scarcity  and  famine  from  time  to  time  recur,  the  normal 
year  is  a  year  of  plenty.  The  system  of  cultivation  is  that  which 
is  suited  to  the  normal  year ;  and  the  expectation  of  a  famine 
year  is  too  nncertaiu  for  the  people  to  frame  their  lives  in  any 
way  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.  It  is 
principally  in  toacts  of  this  kind  that  the  war  against  fiunine 
has  to  be  waged  by  the  British  Government. 

Where  it  ia  possible  to  introduce  irrigation  from  sources  of 
supply  which  are  not  affected  by  local  failure  of  rainfall,  that 
war  is  completely  succeaafuL  Thus,  from  the  mighty  Hima- 
layan ranges  great  rivers  flow  down  into  the  plains  on  their 
journey  to  the  distant  Bay  oi  Bengal  and  Arabian  Sea.  In  the 
suimuer  these  rivers  are  in  flood,  swollen  1^  the  melting  snows 
and  the  rainfall  on  the  mountains.  Where  the  rivers  issue 
from  the  hills  on  to  the  pluns  their  waters  are  intercepted  by 
great  dams,  which  feed  irrigation  canals,  by  means  of  which  far 
distant  tracts  can  be  r^idered  immune  from  famine.  And  lower 
down  there  are  other  systems  of  smaller  canals,  which  are  filled 
with  water  as  the  rivers  rise  in  the  early  aammer,  and  which 
convey  the  flood  waters  to  lands  beyond  the  natnrally  inundated 
area.  Much  has  been  done  to  utilize  these  rivers  for  irrigation ; 
something  still  remains  to  be  done ;  but  the  new  canals  to  be 
made  hereafter  will  serve  rather  to  open  np  new  tracts  for  culti- 
vation uid  population  than  to  protect  against  drought  lands 
already  cultivated.  And  when  everyihii^;  that  can  be  done  to 
utilize  the  waters  flowing  down  from  the  distant  mountains  haa 
been  done,  there  will  still  remain  great  stretches  of  country 
which,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  poasibly  be  protected  in  this 
way  against  the  effects  of  drought. 
Another  kind  of  irrigation  work  is  that  which  dams  np  the 
ToL.  X.— No.  4  2  a 
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waters  of  smaller  riTers,  or  intercepts  at  favonrable  places  the 
flood-waters  of  the  Borfaee  of  the  conntiy,  and  utilizes  in  the 
dry  season  the  water  thns  stored.  Bat  tiiia  kind  of  inigation 
work,  thoogh  very  nsef  ol  in  years  of  alight  drought  and  moderate 
Boatoity,  is  no  protectitm  against  real  famine;  f<w  the  ctoae 
which  produces  the  famine  also  dries  np  the  sonrces  of  the  irri- 
gation. Sach  soarces  are  like  the  deceitful  brooks  to  which 
Job  compared  his  brethren. 

A  much  more  truBtworthy  protection  agunst  the  effects  of 
drought  exists  in  the  form  of  irrigation  from  wells.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  the  tracts  of  moderate  rainfall  that  wetl-irrigaUon 
is  most  largely  practised.  Where  the  rainfall  is  very  r^ular 
and  abundant,  the  advantage,  if  any,  to  be  guned  by  the  use  of 
wells  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  tibe  extra  expense.  And 
again,  where  the  rainfall  is  very  scanty,  ther^  too,  well-irriga- 
tion ia  unprofitable,  because  moet  of  the  produce  raised  is  used 
up  in  keeping  the  well  going.  The  well-eatUe  are  hard-worked, 
and  must  get  plenty  of  food ;  and  if  the  run&ll  is  poor,  most  of 
their  food  must  be  raised  on  the  lands  watered  from  the  well. 
Also,  the  area  which  con  be  irrigated  by  a  well  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  each  particular  field 
requires  water.  The  result  is  that  in  a  very  dry  climate,  witii 
a  very  scanty  rainfall,  the  area  which  can  be  successfully  cropped 
from  a  well  ia  too  small,  and  the  proportion  of  that  area  which 
must  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  fodder  for  the  well-cattle  is 
too  large,  for  well-irrigation  to  be  commercially  suooessf  uL  But, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  these  tracts  of  very  abunduit  and 
of  very  scanty  rainfall  are  not  in  the  &mine  zone ;  the  inter- 
mediate region  is  that  in  which  famines  mainly  occur,  and  in 
which  also  the  use  of  well-water  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  rain&ll 
is  moet  profitable  and  general,  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
nniversaL 

A  well  is  only  a  mealis  of  bringing  up  to  the  surface  an 
already  existing  subterranean  water-supply ;  and  in  the  &mine 
zone  there  are  many  high-lyiug  tracts  distant  from  rivers  where 
this  subterranean  supply  ia  at  great  depth,  aod  quickly  exhausted. 
Very  deep  wells  are  rarely  used  for  irrigation,  the  cost  of  raising 
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the  water  being  too  great ;  and  where  the  strata  from  which  the 
well  is  refilled  are  wet  rather  than  water-bearing,  the  well,  if 
worked,  is  soon  temporarily  exhaosted.  Where  these  conditions 
exist,  the  danger  of  famine  cannot  be  prevented  by  sinking 
wells ;  but  where  water-bearing  strata  exist  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface,  the  multiplication  of  wells  is  an  important 
measure  of  protection  against  famine,  even  though  use  may  not 
be  made  of  all  these  wells  in  ordinary  years.  The  extent  to 
which  the  cultivators  make  use  of  well-irrigation  as  part  of  the 
normal  farming  routine  depends,  upon  eonditi<ms  which  vary 
in  different  localities.  Wells  are  expensive,  and  their  cost,  of 
course,  increases  with  the  depth  to  water;  the  well-gear  costs 
something,  and  the  oxen  used  in  working  the  well  must  be 
strong  animals,  and  must  receive  extra  food;  well-irrigation 
also  involves  for  the  cultivators  a  great  deal  of  additional  work 
of  a  laborious  character.  And  so,  while  in  some  districta  as 
many  wells  as  possible  are  sank,  and  all  that  exist  are  regularly 
worked,  in  other  piots  only  the  wells  near  the  villages,  where 
the  lands  are  heavily  manured,  are  used  in  good  seasons.  The 
cultivators  do  not  always  trouble  to  work  the  outiying  wells 
to  raise  crops  similar  in  character,  thongh  somewhat  snpericnr 
in  outturn,  to  those  grown  without  artificial  irrigation.  Where 
this  is  the  case  the  people  are  not  so  keen  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  wells;  and  the  protection  against  drought  is 
less  complete. 

In  Northern  India  the  agricnltural  year  commences  with  the 
rainy  season.  The  season  of  dry  heat,  which  beg^  about  the 
middle  of  April,  answers  in  the  fanning  economy  of  India  to 
the  winter  season  in  England.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  hot  diy  winds  pulverize  and  disintegrate  the  soil,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  future  crop,  just  as  in  England  the  frost  acts  on 
a  winter  fallow.  Then  in  an  entirely  prosperous  year  the  course 
of  events  will  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

About  the  end  of  June  there  should  be  a  week's  heavy,  nearly 
continuous  rain,  thoroughly  saturating  the  parched  soil;  after 
that  a  break  in  the  rain  is  needed,  so  that  the  autumn  crops  of 
millets  and  pulses  may  be  sown.    Then  all  through  July  and 
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Aogost  and  in  the  b^inning  of  September  days  of  heavy  rain 
should  alternate  with  breaks,  lasting  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  of  brilliant  snnahine.  The  Indian  cultivator,  like  the 
English  ftutner,  wants  the  son  in  one  hand  and  a  watering-pot 
in  the  other ;  and  if  sonshine  and  nun  come  just  as  they  are 
wanted,  his  millets  grow  with  marvelloua  luxuriance.  About 
the  middle  of  September  sun  to  ripen  the  crops  is  more  neces- 
sary than  rain;  and  October  sees  most  of  the  autumn  crop 
harvested.  November  is  the  great  month  of  the  sowings  for  the 
spring  harvest  of  wheat,  barley,  and  chick  pea.  The  nuoy 
seaaon  ends  early  in  October,  but  a  good  downpour  just  before 
the  end  of  the  rains  is  a  capital  thing  for  these  spring  sowings ; 
it  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  seed  sown  in  the  rain-lands 
will  not  fail  to  germinate  for  want  of  moisture;  and  on  the 
well-lands  less  water  is  required  for  each  plot,  and  greater 
breadths  can  be  sown.  After  this  no  rain  is  expected  until 
about  Christmas,  and  the  well-cattle  are  kept  steadily  at  work. 
January  should  be  a  month  of  occasional  rain;  and  if  these 
winter  rains  are  good,  the  risk  of  the  crops  on  the  unirrigated 
lands  drying  up  for  lack  of  moisture  wUI  be  obviated,  and  the 
well-cattle  can  be  given  a  little  rest.  After  that  the  harvest  is 
practically  secure ;  a  little  rain  will  do  good,  and  the  wells  are 
worked,  bat  practically  a  good  seed-time  and  a  good  winter 
rainfall  in  January  secure  a  good  harvest  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
pulse  in  April  I  have  only  mentioned  the  staple  food  crops 
of  Upper  India,  and  it  would  take  me  too  long,  and  would  be 
unnecessary  for  my  purpose,  to  discnas  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton. 

For  a  fairly  long  series  of  years  the  rain  and  tiie  sunshine 
may  come  just  as  they  are  wanted,  and  then  may  occur  a  more 
or  less  disastrous  year.  It  may  be  that  all  has  gone  well  up  to 
the  eud  of  July,  and  a  large  and  flourishing  autumn  crop  has 
grown  up ;  but  there  follows  a  rainless  August,  hot,  dry  winds 
set  in,  and  the  crops  wither :  not  much  millet  and  pulse  will  be 
reaped  that  year,  but  there  will  be  fodder  for  the  cattle.  After 
some  weeks  of  drought  the  rains  may  set  in  (^;ain,  and 
the  ^ring  harvest  may  be  good.     Such  a  year,  though  not 
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prosperous,  will  hardly  be  calamitoas,  except  id  districts  wbere^ 
owing  to  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil  and  the  normal  scanti- 
ness of  tlie  winter  rains,  spring  crops  are  confined  to  a  small 
irrigated  area. 

A  more  serious  state  of  afibirs  occurs  in  a  year  when  the 
monsoon  fails,  and  Jnly  passes  by  without  rain;  the  autumn 
harvest  cannot  be  sown,  and  so  there  is  a  fodder,  as  well  as  a 
grain  failure.  But  later  rains  may  stilt  be  in  time  to  cause 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  the  spring  harvest  may  be 
good;  and  as  wheat  and  barley  are  more  valuable  crops  than 
the  millets,  though  the  loss  of  the  millet-stalks  for  fodder  is 
serious,  still,  if  the  cattle  can  be  kept  alive,  the  spring  harvest 
may  save  the  situation. 

In  another  year  all  may  go  well  in  (he  autumn,  and  a  targe 
area  may  be  sown  with  spring  crops ;  but  if  the  winter  rains 
fail,  the  harvest  on  the  nnirrigated  lands  will,  at  the  best,  be 
poor,  and  on  the  wells  man  and  beast  must  labour  without 
intermission.  In  such  a  year  there  is  Uie  further  danger  that 
hot,  diy  winds  may  set  in  unusually  early,  before  the  ears  are 
filled  with  grain;  if  this  happens,  the  grain-heaps  on  the  threah- 
ing-flooTB  will  be  small,  and  not  much  either  of  straw  or  of  gnun 
wilt  he  won  by  the  cultivator  from  his  nnirrigated  lands. 

In  every  couatiy  lean  years  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  one 
lean  year  coming  after  a  few  fat  years  is  no  greater  evil  than 
the  Indian  cultivator  can  endure  without  any  great  difficulty. 
If  a  good  year  follows  all  may  yet  be  welL  But  at  the  end  of 
a  lean  year  there  will  not  be  much  reserve  left  in  ^e  way  of 
stacks  of  fodder ;  food  stores  may  also  be  low,  but  food  can  in 
case  of  need  be  more  readily  brought  &om  a  distance  than  can 
fodder.  And  then  it  may  be  that,  after  a  lean  year,  the  dry, 
hot  season  is  prolonged;  the  rains  are  due,  but  do  not  fall; 
perhaps  some  rain  falls,  but  not  enough.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  cultivator  sows  his  millet  and  pulse ;  again  there  is 
dry  weather,  and  the  seed  sown  is  lost;  perhaps  he  sows  his 
lands  twice,  but  the  seed  only  sprouts  to  perish.  And  now  the 
cattle  b^n  to  die ;  the  old  dry  cows  and  the  wom-^rat  oxen, 
which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  kill,  and  which  have  therefore 
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been  lell  to  pick  np  a  scanty  living  with  the  village  herds,  are 
the  first  to  die.  If  the  loss  of  cattle  goes  no  further  the  cnlti- 
vatoia'  resources  are  not  duninished,  though  it  is  sad  that 
BnimaTB  shonld  tiins  perish  from  hunger.  Every  efibrt  is  made 
to  save  the  younger  cows  and  the  working  oxen,  and  where 
wells  exist  some  qnick^rowing  fodder  crop  is  raised  for  the 
purpose.  July,  August,  and  September  pass  away  practically 
runless,  and  then  perhaps  there  is  a  downpour  just  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  cultivator  to  risk  the  seed  necessary  for  the  sowing 
of  the  rain-lands  with  barley  and  chick-pea ;  but  these  crops  are 
poor  from  the  beginning,  and  wither  off  the  face  of  the  ground 
when  the  winter  rains  fail  and  the  dry  winds  commence  before 
their  season.  Every  available  well  is  used  to  its  full  capacity, 
but  the  continuous  labour  strains  the  strength  of  the  cattle ;  and 
as  there  is  no  grazing  available  for  them  outside  the  well  area, 
they  consume  a  good  deal  of  the  wheat  which  is  grown  by  the 
aid  of  the  well-water.  Still,  where  there  are  wells  there  will 
be,  at  any  rate,  some  food  grown  for  man  and  beast.  But  in 
some  tracts  the  whole  cultivation  is  practically  dependent  on 
the  rain&ll ;  and  when  a  lean  year  is  succeeded  by  a  year  in 
which  neither  fodder  nor  food-giuins  are  produced,  either  in 
autamn  or  in  spring,  all  the  factors  of  severe  famine  are  present. 
The  terms  on  which  land  is  generally  held  vary  greatly  in 
dififerent  parts  of  India.  Much  of  the  famine  zone  in  Northern 
India  is  essentially  a  country  of  small  cultivating  proprietors, 
living  parUy  on  thwr  proprietoty  profits,  bat  mainly  on  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  procured  in  kind  from  their  own  fields. 
A  man  who  owns  land  and  lets  it  gets,  of  course,  the  rent  and 
nothing  more.  If  the  farmer  is  not  the  owner,  but  a  tenant, 
and  works  his  luid  by  hired  labour,  he  reteuns  merely  the 
balance  after  paying  his  labourers  and  his  landlord ;  but  small 
holders  of  land  and  their  families  do  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  farm 
work.  The  Government  claims  a  share  of  the  rent  which 
would  be  paid  by  a  tenant  to  the  landlord.  The  sum  so  claimed 
is  determined  periodically,  revisdon  taking  place,  as  a  general 
mle,  after  thirty  years;  and  for  more  than  half  a  centnry  the 
i^e  for  assessment  has  been  that — 
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**  the  Government  demand  for  land  roTenne  shall  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated value  of  half  the  net  produce  of  an  estate,  or,  in  other  words, 
one-half  of  the  share  of  the  produce  of  an  estate  ordinarily  reoeirable 
bj  the  landlord  in  money  or  kind," 

Formerly  the  prescribed  mle  was  to  ta^e  two^Uurds  of  the 
landlord's  share ;  and  yet  earlier  the  proportion  taken  was  still 
higher.  Indian  mlers,  in  fact,  have,  so  Ear  back  as  history  goes, 
been  by  anticipation  diauples  of  Henry  Geoi^  I  am  not 
writing  an  article  on  tiie  Indian  land  revenae  system,  and  so 
will  merely  add  that  the  half  rent-role  is  prescribed  as  a 
maximnm  not  to  Ite  exceeded,  and  that  generally  the  Qovem- 
ment  gets  as  revenue  less  than  half  the  landlord's  rent.  But  as 
there  are  also  extra  cesses  levied  for  village  officials  and  local 
porposes,  the  revenue  plus  cesses  may  be  fiurly  taken  as  equal 
to  half  the  rent.  Where  rents  are  taken  in  kind,  the  landlord's 
share  is  very  commonly  one-third  o£  the  grain-heap. 

A  comparison  may  help  to  explain  the  situation.  Let  us 
sappose  that  a  somewhat  nimiUr  system  has  been  introduced 
into  England;  that  the  land  is  owned  by  small  farmers,  each 
man  having  aboat  as  much  land  as  he  can  work  without  the 
aid  of  hired  labourers ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  modified 
application  of  Henry  George's  principles,  there  is  levied  in  rates 
and  taxes  an  annual  sum  equal  to  half  the  rent,  which  a  tenant 
would  pay  a  landlord  for  the  land.  Let  us  next  suppose  the 
average  gross  produce  of  such  a  holding  to  be  worth  £120,  the 
renting  value  to  be  £40,  rates  and  taxes  to  amount  to  £20,  and 
that  other  necessary  cash  outgoings  also  amount  to  £20.  In  an 
average  year  the  small  owner  has  £80  to  live  on,  and  £60  of 
this  sum  represents  his  labour  bill,  paid  by  himself  to  himself 
and  such  members  of  his  family  as  help  him.  The  other  £20  he 
retains  because  be  is  owner  of  the  land :  if  he  were  tonant,  his 
income  would  be  only  £60.  Such  a  man's  prosperity  in  any 
given  year  depends  far  more  upon  the  character  of  the  harvest 
than  upon  the  Government  demand,  even  though  this  is  intended 
to  absorb  half  the  rent  He  would  get  off  lightly  if  he  only  paid 
£16  to  the  State ;  be  would  be  harshly  treated  if  he  had  to  pay 
£S6,  and  yet  the  variations  in  his  income  in  a  norm^  year 
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would  only  be  from  £86  under  a  light  assessment  to  £80,  the 
fair  amount,  or  £76  if  he  were  unduly  burdened.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  holding  which  would  yield  in  an  average  year  £120 
worth  of  produce  might  easily  produce  £160  in  a  good,  or  only 
£80  in  a  lean  year,  without  any  veiy  exceptional  fluctuations  of 
produce.  Thus  the  small  owner's  living  income  would  rise  in 
the  one  case  from  £80  to  £120,  and  in  the  other  ease  vonld  ednk 
to  £40;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  would  only  get  £20  for  fais 
year's  labour,  the  other  £20  representing  rent.  Then  after  the 
poor  year  may  come  a  year  of  drought,  such  as  I  have  described 
above,  in  which  he  may  get  neither  rent,  farming  profit,  nor 
wages  of  labour,  and  yet  he  will  owe  the  Qovemment  £20  for 
rates  and  taxes.  It  is  just  as  if  an  English  workman  were  to 
receive  an  average  wage  of  30s.  a  week,  but  in  some  years 
would  get  £3  a  week,  in  others  only  los.,  and  occasion^y,  from 
January  to  December,  nothing  whatever.  The  thrift  and  fore- 
sight required  to  meet  such  fluctuations  without  external  help 
are  greater  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  most  men, 
more  especially  aa  it  often  happens  that  fat  years  follow  one 
another,  until  men  feel  that  they  really  are  well  enough  off  to 
indulge  in  a  little  extravagance.  Then  come  one  after  another 
the  lean  years,  eating  up  any  provision  tioA  has  been  made  for 
the  future,  and  perhaps  culminating  in  famine. 

The  man  who  equalizes  for  the  cultivator  tike  reenlts  of  good 
and  bad  years  is  the  village  money-lender.  Naturally  ho 
charges  for  the  service,  and  Indian  rates  of  interest  are  high ; 
but  his  advances  save  the  situation  in  lean  years,  and  though  in 
the  good  seasons  his  claims  for  money  lent  and  interest  are  high, 
and  market  prices  in  such  years  are  often  low,  still  it  is  better 
to  pay  when  tiie  heaps  on  the  threshing  floor  are  large  than  to 
forego  a  meal  a  day  when  they  are  scanty.  There  are  excep- 
tional individuals,  there  are  even  exceptional  agricaltoral  races, 
who  have  learned  to  manage  their  affairs  without  the  money- 
lender's help,  but  generally  speaking  he  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  rural  economy.  I  do  not  think  tiiat  the  difficulty 
of  his  posiUon  in  a  famine  year  is  always  sufficiently  recognized. 
He  lives  by  helping  people  who  may  be  expected  eventually  to 
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pay,  and  it  is  to  his'  profit  to  aid  his  farmer  clients,  if  they  are 
reasooahly  solveDt  Bat  his  own  means  and  credit  are  limited. 
He  looks  to  the  harvest  to  refill  his  empty  money-bags;  and  iE 
it  fails  entirely  it  may  become  impossible  for  him  to  help,  even 
where  it  would  be  his  clear  interest  to  do  sa  One  of  the  efiects 
of  a  bad  drought  is  to  produce  a  local  scarcity  of  loanable  capital ; 
and  this  is  intensified  when  the  Qovernment  insists  upon  pay- 
ment of  its  land  revenue  by  every  one  who  can  possibly  pay. 
It  is  the  money-lender  who,  as  a  role,  finds  the  required  cash. 
Some  of  his  clients,  perhaps,  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
irrigated  lands  which  have  yielded  a  harvest,  and  there  is  no 
great  hardship  on  them  in  the  Oovemment's  umisting  on  pay- 
ment. But  a  general  suspension,  in  whole  or  part,  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand  in  an  afflicted  tract  eases  the  temporary  tightness 
of  loanable  capital,  and  the  Oovermnent  claims,  of  which  the 
demand  has  only  been  suspended  or  postponed,  can  be  enforced 
later  in  all  cases  where  the  sospension  has  been  rather  a  matter 
of  policy  than  of  necessity. 

The  economic  future  of  a  famine-stricken  district  depends 
essentially  upon  the  way  iu  which  the  cultivating  classes 
weather  the  stonn ;  the  production  in  future  years  will  depend 
on  the  survival  of  them  and  of  their  working  cattle.  It  is  also 
veiy  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  take  up  their  work 
anew  in  the  better  seasons,  not  hopelessly  crippled  by  debt,  nor 
deprived  of  their  proprietary  rights  in  the  land.  For,  to  put  it 
on  the  lowest  ground,  these  mea  are  politically  the  most  impor- 
tant class  in  India,  and  it  is  not  advisable  that  their  only  hope 
should  lie  in  a  change  of  rulers  and  an  agrarian  revolution.  Bat 
the  pinch  of  actual  hunger  does  not  attack  them  first.  The 
first  to  suffer  are  the  classes  which,  &om  choice  or  from  mis- 
fortune, live  on  alms  in  ordinary  years — tiie  beggars  by  pro- 
fession, the  infirm,  the  crippled,  the  orphaned,  and  the  aged 
members  of  the  landless  labouring  class.  There  is  no  system  of 
poor-law  relief  in  India ;  and  when  fiunine  comes  the  alms  on 
which  they  ordinarily  live  cease  perforce.  The  next  in  order  to 
eufier  are  the  various  classes  of  hired  labourers,  who  are  able 
and  ready  to  work ;  but  on  the  diy  lands  (here  is  no  work  for 
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them  to  do,  and  there  is  no  produce  from  which  their  wages  can 
be  drawn.  The  qaeetiooB  connected  with  the  task  of  keeping 
these  and  other  claases  alive  belong  to  the  subject  of  famine 
relief,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  I  do  not  propose  to  diBCuai. 
I  will  merely  state  that  I  tiiink  that  the  cultivating  classes  are 
generally  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  find  work  and  subsistence 
for  the  labourers  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  employ. 
In  many  cases  useful  work  could  be  found  for  them,  such  as 
digging  wells,  deepening  village  tanks,  and  the  like ;  and  such 
works  are  likely  to  be  better  chosen  and  sapervised  if  done  by 
the  people  at  their  own  expense,  for  thwr  own  benefit,  than  if 
undertaken  by  the  Qovemment.  The  money-lender,  too,  would 
often  be  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  if  the  temporary 
tightness  of  loanable  capital  were  eased  by  suspensions  of  the 
Qovemment  demand  far  revenue,  even  where  payment  coold  be 
quite  justly  enforced.  A  famine  year  is  such  a  terrible  calamity 
that  collections  of  revenue  in  the  area  affected  should,  I  think, 
be  generally  suspended,  and  in  all  estates  which  have  really 
suffered  shoold  be  wholly  or  in  the  main  written  off  as  remitted. 
This  procedure  does  not  neceBsarily  mean  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Government  will  be  any  loeer.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the 
State's  sacrificing  its  claim  to  a  share  of  the  net  rent.  I  believe 
in  Henry  George's  theory ;  and  the  main  difficulties  in  its  appli- 
cation do  not  arise  in  a  country  like  India,  where  there  is  an 
old-established  claim  on  Uie  part  of  the  State  to  share  in  the 
net  rent  Further,  a  relaxation  of  this  claim  involves  the  main- 
tenance or  increase  of  less  defensible  taxation.  And  I  hold  that 
it  is  better  to  be  fairly  rigorous  in  assessment,  and  to  be  generous 
in  years  of  calamity,  than  to  assess  lowly  and  always  insist  on 
payment  The  Finance  Department  does  not  like  this  irregularity 
of  receipts ;  it  is  afraid  to  build  up  balances  in  good  years,  and 
always  wants  a  steady,  trustworthy  income.  But  if  the  sources 
from  which  that  inctnne  is  drawn  are  in  their  natnre  fluctoating, 
there  must  be  somewhere  or  other  a  reservoir  filled  in  good 
times  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in  bad.  years.  The  Indian 
Exchequer  draws  its  income  from  an  area  so  vast  that  local 
fluctuations  are  often  averaged  in  the  general  result ;  and  in 
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any  case  a  fioctnsUog  income  is  only  a  source  of  worry  and 
trouble  to  the  rulers,  while  the  effort  to  secure  it  may  mean  ruin 
to  the  cultivator  and  to  his  ally,  the  village  money-lender. 

As  to  the  actual  provision  of  food  in  a  tract  which  has  failed 
in  a  particular  year  to  produce  safBcient  for  the  necessary  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants,  this  must  be  effected  either  from  . 
the  stored  superfluity  of  previotts  years,  or  by  bringing  in 
supplies  from  the  outside.  The  latter  plan  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, impossible  in  the  pre-railway  times.  Droughts  often  affect 
large  areas,  and  though  India  is  so  vast  that  while  one  part 
suffers  another  prospers,  and  it  is  said  that  India  as  a  whole 
has  in  no  year  failed  to  produce  enough  food  for  its  inhabitants, 
still,  the  distances  between  the  hungry  people  and  the  loxoriant 
harvests  were  generally  too  great  for  the  conveyance  of  food  by 
any  of  the  older  methods  of  carriage.  Of  late  years  railways 
have  been  built  through  tracts  subject  to  famines  for  the  express 
purpose  of  food-supply  in  bad  years,  and  there  is  now  veiy 
much  less  storage  of  food  than  there  once  was.  By  many  this 
is  r^retted.  Plans  for  the  storage  of  Qovemment  reserves  of 
grain  have  enlisted  many  advocates',  and  sometimes  the  rail- 
ways are  attacked  as  causing  famines,  by  facilitating  the  export 
of  the  surplus  harvests  of  good  years.  Some  grain,  of  course,  is 
always  stored;  it  is  port  of  the  ordinary  business  routine  to 
keep  sufficient  grain  in  store  to  meet  the  local  demand  until 
the  new  supplies  are  due,  and  where  good  harvests  are  only 
expected  every  third  or  fourth  year,  grain  is  commonly  stored 
on  a  much  lat;ger  scale  than  where,  in  all  ordinary  years,  a  fair 
harvest  is  reaped.  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  grain  for  a  long 
time  without  great  risk  of  deterioration;  and  it  is  an  un- 
economical plan  to  be  putting  good  grun  into  store  every  year, 
and  to  be  taking  out  for  consumption  and  sale  that  which  has 
deteriorated.  And  now  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  by  rail  the 
food  needed  in  the  comparatively  rare  years  of  scarcity,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  grain-storage  on  a  large  scale  as  a  safe- 
guard against  occasional  famine  will  be  practised  either  by  the 
people  or  l^  the  State.  Before  the  introduction  of  railways, 
the  poor,  who  are  not  themselves  cultivator^  were,  no  doubt, 
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mach  better  off  in  years  of  local  plenty  than  tbey  are  now ; 
prices  were  very  low  in  the  years  of  abundant  harvest,  and  very 
high  when  the  crop  was  scanty.  Now  the  poor  tiee  the  full 
harvest  reaped,  but  the  grain  goes  away,  their  bread  is  not 
particularly  cheap,  and  they  feel  wronged.  But  so  far  as  the 
grain  goes  to  other  parts  of  India,  it  serves  to  mitigate  scarcity 
there;  and  so  far  as  it  is  exported  from  India  to  foreign 
coontries,  this  export  trade  builds  up  in  India  a  new  reserve 
against  famine,  in  the  form  of  an  increased  production  of  grain 
in  ordinsjy  years.  Concurrently  with  the  development  of  the 
foreign  export  of  wheat  there  has  been  in  the  Punjab  a  great 
increase  of  cultivation  of  wheat,  especially  in  the  tracts  to  which 
water  has  been  brought  by  new  irrigation  canals.  Possibly 
much  of  this  increase  of  cultivation  would  have  taken  place 
without  the  stimulus  of  an  external  demand ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  be  certain  as  to  the  effect  of  hypothetical  circumstances,  and 
without  the  foreign  market  prices  must  certainly  have  been 
lower,  and  there  would  have  been  less  inducement  to  the 
cultivators  to  exert  their  lull  energies. 

There  is  force,  too,  in  another  objection.  As  prices  range 
higher  in  Enrope  than  in  India,  and  as  also  contracts  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  produce  in  India  and  its  sale  in  Europe  are 
often  made  long  before  the  character  of  the  harvest  can  be 
known,  even  in  seasons  when  the  Indian  supply  of  food  is  short, 
exports  of  wheat  and  rice  may  continue.  Still,  allowing  for  all 
these  important  considerations,  it  seems  clear  that  a  country 
which  is  accustomed  in  ordinary  years  to  grow  food  for  export 
as  well  as  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabitants  is  in 
possession  of  a  reserve  produdng-power  which  it  can  in  case 
of  need  utilize.  A  rise  in  price  beyond  a  certain  point  would 
make  sale  in  the  Indian  market  more  profitable  than  export; 
and  in  a  very  grave  crisis  the  Government  might  even  tem- 
porarily prohibit  the  export  of  food,  and  so  secure  the  utiliza- 
tion in  the  country  itself  of  its  reserve  producing-power.  But 
the  effects  of  such  a  prohibition  on  commercial  confidences 
would  be  so  serious  that  no  such  measure  is  likely  to  be  taken 
except  under  the  stress  of  extreme  necessity. 
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At  one  time,  in  years  of  famine,  the  QoTemment  used  to  ask 
the  aid  of  prirate  charity  for  the  famine-stricken,  without  making 
any  distinction  between  the  object  of  the  expeuditnte  from  the 
State  b-easuriea  nod  that  of  private  contributions.  It  now 
admits  that  the  ezpenditnre  needed  to  save  life  most  be  met  by 
the  State,  but  it  su^esta  that  the  re^uipment  of  impOTerished 
cultivators  with  the  cattle  and  seed  necessoiy  for  the  renewed 
tillage  of  their  lands  is  a  proper  object  for  private  charity.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  charitable  work,  but  if  no  private  contributions 
were  forthcoming,  the  Government  would,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
buainesB,  be  bound  to  meet  this  outlay ;  for  if  the  land  is  not 
cultivated  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  collecting  the  laud 
revenue.  To  expend  private  charity  on  objects  for  which  the 
State  would  provide  from  the  public  treasuiy  in  case  private 
funds  were  not  available  ia  in  effect  to  ease  the  taxpayer  at 
the  expense,  not  BO  much  of  the  donors,  as  of  those  who  would 
have  been  the  recipients  of  the  diverted  charitable  funda  An 
appeal  to  private  benevolence  to  assist  the  Indian  Elxchequer 
would  produce  little ;  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  famine-stricken 
people  may,  to  some  extent,  increase  the  total  sum  given  in 
charity,  but  in  the  main  it  will  merely  cause  a  new  distribution 
of  that  sum.  Every  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
funds  contributed  in  answer  to  such  an  appeal  are  really  ex- 
pended on  the  relief  of  misery,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
unielieved,  and  are  not  used  on  objects  for  which,  in  the  absence 
of  this  charitable  aid,  the  Indian  Qovemment  would  be  bound 
to  provide,  either  to  secure  its  own  future  revenue,  or  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  social  unrest  and  disturbaoca  If  the  Indian 
Qovemment  cannot  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  discharge 
of  its  proper  functions  without  external  aid,  it  must  certainly 
avoid  for  the  future  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  forward  frontier 
policy.  The  opponents  of  that  policy  have  cdwaya  contended 
that,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  politic,  its  adoption  would  unduly 
drain  the  Indian  treasury.  If  their  counsels  had  prevailed,  the 
State  could  have  re-equipped  its  tenants  without  the  aid  of  a 
private  subscription, 
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ECONOMIC  THEORY  AMONG  THE  GREEKS 
AND  ROMANS. 

TT  is  a  question  perhaps  not  entirely  devoid  of  interest, 
-'■  although  not  easy  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
to  what  extent  our  modem  Bcience  of  economics  is  indebted  for 
its  origin  to  the  speculations  of  men  who  lived  before  the  daya 
of  modem  or  even  mediteval  civilization.  On  first  thooghts  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  subject  sprang  into  existence, 
almost  as  completely  fashioned  as  Athene  did  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  when  Adam  Smith  first  gave  to  the  world  his  Wealth  of 
NatioTiB;  or  that  his  work  was  only  preceded  by  the  few  writings 
of  the  French  economists  of  his  own  day,  and  certain  more  or 
less  technical  treatises  on  banking  and  kindred  subjects  which 
had  appeared  a  few  generations  earlier. 

But,  without  any  wish  to  question  the  importance  of  the  new 
start  ^ven  to  economic  investigation  by  Smith's  epoch-making 
work,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  were  not 
antecedent  condfltitma  withoat  which  his  book  would  not  have 
made  so  great  an  impression  upon  the  world  as  it  actually  did, 
even  if  it  be  admitted  tbat  we  are  right  in  regarding  the 
economic  crisis  of  his  day  as  the  cause  to  which  the  science 
more  immediately  owes  its  origin.  Now,  strictly  speaking  as 
J.  S.  Hill  points  out^  the  distinction  between  Condition  and 
Cause  is  noscientific;  and  perhaps  the  extracts  from  the  ancient 
writers  given  below  may  suggest,- witbout  aspiring  to  prove, 
that  the  fragments  of  economic  theory  which  we  find  scattered 
up  and  down  in  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers  of  Greek,  and 
to  a  less  extent  of  Roman,  antiquity,  have  in  some  degree  served 
as  a  foundation  for  the  saperstructure  of  to-day.  Adam  Smith, 
a  keen  student  of  classical  and  philosophical  literature,  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  enunciations  of  certain  important 
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principles  of  economics  in  Plato  and  others,  either  as  presented 
in  snch  a  form  as  to  make  a  nudena  ronnd  which  he  developed 
his  theories,  or  perhaps  as  aroosing  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
within  him  by  the  narrow  view  of  life  of  which  many  of  them 
are  an  indication. 

But  whether  positively  or  n^atively,  it  ia  hoped  that  this 
paper  will  go  some  little  way  towards  rendering  it  at  least 
probable  that  the  contributions  to  economic  science  of  the 
ancient  writers,  difEbse  and  nnsystematized  as  they  are^  and 
often  based  on  principles  which  to  us  appear  radically  unsound, 
did  do  something  to  clear  the  way  for  the  modem  science,  and 
that  the  interval  between  it  and  ancient  speculation  on  the 
snbject  is  only  greater  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  than  that 
between  other  modem  and  ancient  branches  of  thought. 

We  may  begin  by  seeking  for  the  reasons  why  the  study  of 
economics  was  carried  to  a  leas  degree  of  oompleteneas  among 
the  Oreeka  than,  e^.,  ethics  or  logic,  both  of  which  were  more  or 
less  crystematized  by  Aristotle.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans 
ever  reached  the  stf^^  of  separating  off  political  economy  as  a 
subject  for  special  treatment  Aristotie,  it  is  tme,  composed  a 
treatise  on  economics,  of  which  (bk.  n.  i.)  he  distinguishes  four 
kinds.  But  of  these  he  regards  "political"  economy  as  the 
simplest,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  consists  in  giving 
some  forty  historical  examples  of  mon^-making  devices,  with- 
out making  any  comment  or  committing  himaelf  to  any  theory 
on  the  aubject. 

No  doubt  the  chief  reasons  for  the  comparative  absence  of 
economic  theory  in  classical  literature,  and  for  the  want  of 
systematic  treatment  of  what  does  exist,  were  two:  (1)  the 
slight  development  of  iuduatiy  and  commerce  among  Greeks 
and  Bomana,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  sach  complicated 
problems  as  thence  arise ;  and  (2)  the  attitude  of  the  educated 
claases  towards  industrial  pursuits.  These  two  causes,  however, 
ore  not  entirely  separate,  but  tend  to  react  upon  each  other,  as 
will  he  seen  if  we  examine  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
themaelvea  were  due.  Thus,  the  comparatively  alight  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry  was  owing  to  (a)  the  lack  of 
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ori^naliby  in  the  direction  of  invention  and  discovery,  so  aa 
to  utilize  tibe  forces  of  nattire;  (b)  the  limited  knowledge  of 
geogr&pliy,  au^esting  bat  a  narrow  market  for  prodnce ;  (c)  the 
mtlitaiy  basis  of  ihe  ancient  state,  resolting  in  slavery  (of 
prisoners  of  war),  insecurity  of  property,  and  a  consequent 
disinclination  to  invest  capital  in  indostrial  enterprises;  and 
((2)  excessive  State  interference.  The  attitude  of  the  educated 
classes  towards  industry  was  due  to  an  ancient  and  deep-aeated 
prejudice  against  manual  laboor— -generally,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  agriculture.  This  tended  towards  the  enoonrage- 
ment  of  the  slave  system,  and  the  discour^ement  of  inventive- 
ness. So  that,  in  a  sense,  the  second  cause  is  behind  the  first 
one;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  industries  did 
not  develop  rapidly,  tended  to  prevent  the  prejudice  against  tiiem 
from  breaking  down,  as  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  our  own  day. 

What  follows,  then,  is  meant  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said 
on  both  sides.  Oar  way  of  looking  at  these  things,  and  con- 
sequently our  social  conditions,  are  very  different  from  theirs. 
And  yet  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  peiid  this  subject  enough 

attention  to  engage  the  interest  of  any  student  of  its  modem  . ^._ 

development,  whether  their  treatment  claims  him  as  an  admirer 
and  developer  of  what  truths  the  ancients  grasped  in  germ  and 
were  the  first  to  formulate,  or  causes  him  to  substitute  for 
theirs  the  knowledge  that  has  come  to  him  as  an  inheritance 
through  generations  of  moral  and  political  freedom,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  they,  after  all,  did  so  much  to  establish.' 

1,  The  institution  of  slavery  was  regarded  even  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  as  such 
admitting  of  hardly  any  question.  Aristotle  does,  indeed,  ask 
"  whether  it  is  right  and  just  for  any  one  to  he  a  slave  or  no,  or 
wheUier  all  slavery  is  contrary  to  nature."'  But  he  speedily 
arrives  at  tJie  condti^on  that  "some  men  are  &ee  by  nature 
and  others  are  slaves,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  lot 
of  slavery  is  both  advantageous  and  just." 

'  The  following  tnmlaUoiu  are  taken  from  Boho's  aerlM  or  from  Jowett'i 
ediUoD  of  Flftto. 
'  Pol.,  I.  T. 
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"For  where  ruler  and  subject  have  nothing  in  common,  there  cannot 
be  any  friendship,  any  more  than  there  can  be  any  justice.  But  here 
the  relation  is  like  that  of  a  workman  to  his  tools,  or  of  the  sonl  to  the 
body,  or  of  maator  to  alave.  The  tools,  and  the  body,  and  the  slave  are 
all  benefited  by  those  who  use  them ;  but  our  relations  with  inanimate 
objects  do  not  admit  of  friendiihip  or  justice  ;  nor  oui  relations  with  a 
horse  or  ox ;  nor  our  relations  with  a  slave,  as  anch.  For  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  master  and  slave.  The  slave  is  a  living 
tool ;  the  tool  is  a  lifeless  slave.  As  a  slave,  then,  his  master's  relations 
with  him  do  not  admit  of  friendship  or  justice,  but  as  a  man  they  may  : 
for  there  aeems  to  be  room  for  some  aort  of  justice  in  the  relations  of 
any  man  to  anybody  that  can  participate  in  law  and  contract, — and  if 
so,  then  for  some  kind  of  friendship,  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  slave 
deserves  the  name  man."  * 

And  8o  on,  in  nnmeroos  other  passages,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
to  show  that  in  their  slaves  the  ancients  possessed  a  set  of  tools 
by  means  of  which  indostriea  were  carried  on  at  no  expense 
beyond  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to  keep  the  worker  in 
sufficient  healUi. 

"Certun  it  is  that  the  principle  of  exclusive  slave  labour,  which 
Aristotle  has  adopted,  has  robt>ed  his  economic  theory  of  precisely  that 
which  must  be  taken  to  be  the  soul  of  the  modern  science — the  con- 
cepdon  of  economic  labour.  .  .  .  The  free  community  of  antiquity  was 
in  reality  nothing  bat  an  association  of  capitalists  who  lived  on  the 
interest  of  capital  they  had  invested  in  slaves."* 

The  same  or  similar  conditions  prevailed  amongst  the  Bomans, 
although  there  is  less  explicit  allusion  to  the  subject  on 
theoretical  lines.  The  elder  Cato,  however,  speaks  of  slaves  as 
mere  instruments  for  obtaining  wealth,  and  recommends  that 
th^  should  be  disposed  of  when  aged  of  infirm. 

i.  The  great  contempt  in  which  manual  industries  were  held 
by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  was  at  once  to  some  extent  cause 
and  eSect  of  the  slave  ^^tem.  As  Mommsen  shows,  however, 
this  was  less  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  Borne ;  and  both 
nations  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  art  of  agricnlture, 
which  subject  is  one  of  those  earliest  treated  of  in  Roman 

■  Elh.  tfie.,  vm.  il. 

■  Soiemihl  and  Eicka,  InitrodtutiM  to  Ariitotl^t  FUitiei. 
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literature.  Plato's  thoronghly  Aristocreitic  division  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  ideal  republic  places  craftsmen  and  traders  in  the 
lowest  rank ;  and  he  gives  us  no  information  as  to  how  their 
education  is  to  be  provided  for,  if  indeed  they  are  to  be  allowed 
any  such  privilege  at  alL  More  explicit  sUll  are  the  utterances 
of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle  on  the  subject  For  instancy  the 
latter  declares  that — 

"in  the  best  gorenied  atatee,  where  tbs  oitizens  are  realljr  men  of 
iutrioaio  imd  not  rel&ttve  goodneee,  noce  of  them  Bhonld  be  permitted 
to  exerciae  any  low  mechanical  employment  or  trtiflio,  as  being  ignoble 
and  destructive  to  virtue  :  neither  should  they  who  are  deatined  for 
office  be  hnabandmen ;  for  leiaure  ia  neceaaary  in  order  to  improve  io 
virtue,  and  to  perform  the  daty  which  they  owe  to  the  atato."  *  (N.B. 
the  difTerent  reasons  asaigued  for  rejecting  mechanical  and  agricultural 
industries.)  Or  agun :  "  All  those  arts  which  tend  to  deform  tbe  body 
are  called  mean,  and  all  those  employments  which  are  exercised  for 
gain ;  for  they  take  olT  from  the  leisure  of  the  mind,  and  render  it 

Similar  sentiments  are  found  in  Cicero,  as  in  the  following 


<*  We  are  likewise  to  account  as  ungenteel  and  mean  the  gains  of  all 
hired  workmen,  whose  source  of  profit  is  not  their  art  but  their  labour ; 
for  their  very  wages  are  tbe  oonaideration  of  their  servitude.  We  are 
likewise  to  despise  all  who  retail  from  merchants  goods  for  prompt 
sale ;  for  they  never  can  succeed  unless  they  lie  most  abominably. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  insincerity.  Alt  meobanical 
labourers  are  by  their  profession  mean.  For  a  workshop  oan  contain 
notliing  befitting  a  gentleman.  ...  As  to  merchandizing,  if  on  a  small 
scale  it  ia  mean ;  but  if  it  ia  extensive  and  rich,  briogiug  numerous 
comcnoditiea  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  giving  bread  to  numbers 
without  fraud,  it  is  not  so  despicable.  ...  Of  all  gainful  professions, 
nothing  is  better,  more  pleasing,  nothing  bettor  becomes  a  well-bred 
man  than  agriculture."  ' 

Notice  l^e  sweeping  condemnation  with  which  all  smaller 
industries  are  characteriiied  aa  mean,  and  as  necessarily  in- 
volving fraud.  Our  authors  do  Dot  care  to  acknowledge,  even 
though  they  may  be  consdons  of,  the  debt  owed  by  society 
to  the  smaller  industries,  which  serve  or  have  served  as  its 
■  Pot.,  ru.  \x.  •  PoL,  vra.  iL  •  Of.,  I  42. 
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foandation.  Nor  wonid  the  tradiUonal  attitude  of  the  moral 
philosopher  towards  commercial  enterpriso  tend  in  any  way  to 
reform  the  evils  of  which  he  complains,  hut  rather  to  increase 
and  foster  thoir  presence. 

3.  Strange  saggestionfi,  too,  on  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
matters  of  trade  are  foand  in  Plato.  After  magnaoimously 
conceding  that — 

"  ret^l  trade  in  a  city  ia  not  bj  nature  intended  to  do  faann,  bnt  quite 
the  contnuy,*'  fae  goes  on  to  stipulate,  however,  that,  smce  "  bU  that 
relates  to  retail  trade  and  nerohandize,  and  the  keeping  of  taverns,  ie 
denounced  and  numbered  among  dishonourable  things,  ...  he  who 
engages  in  retail  trade  most  he  either  a  metio  or  a  stranger."  And 
again:  "When  a  man  undertakes  a  work,  the  law  gives  him  the  same 
advioe  which  was  gives  to  the  seller,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
raise  the  price,  but  simply  ask  the  value." ' 

The  rate  of  profits  is  to  be  fixed  by  law: — 
"And  therefore  in  respect  of  the  multifariona  occupations  of  retail 
trade,  the  guardians  of  the  law  should  meet  and  take  counsel  with 
those  who  have  experience  of  the  several  kinds  of  retail  trade,  .  .  . 
and  when  they  meet  they  shall  consider  what  amount  of  receipts,  after 
deducting  expenses,  will  produce  a  moderate  gain  to  the  retail  trades, 
and  they  shall  fix  in  writing  and  strictly  maintain  what  they  find  to 
l>e  the  right  percentage  of  profiL  .  .  .  And  so  it  will  benefit  every  one, 
and  do  the  least  possible  injory  to  those  who  practise  it."  * 

Plato  hardly  seems  more  anxious  than  Aristotle  to  express  his 
obligations  to  the  traders,  and  prefers  to  emphasize  the  iaxA  that 
their  occupation  is  one  which,  in  spite  of  its  onwortfainess,  is 
undertaken  in  their  own  interests,  and  sboald  therefore  not  be 
exempt  from  legislative  restrictions.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  fixed  rate  of  profit,  that  the  ideal 
State  of  the  Laws  is  limited  by  the  author  to  5040  citizens ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  mere  practicability  goes,  the  suggestion  is  not  as 
aheurd  as  would  at  first  appear. 

Cicero  has  much  the  same,  and  almost  equally  vague,  ideas 
about  what  is  "  fair  "  in  commercial  transactions : — 

"All  deceit  should  be  excluded  from  contracts.    The  seller  should 

not  bring  a  person  to  bid  over  the  value,  nor  the  buyer  one  to  bid 

>  LtffH;  zi-  H  BIS,  QIS,  921.  *  Ltn-t  >!•  ^^ 
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ander  bim.  Each  of  tbe  two,  if  he  Bhonld  oome  to  name  a  price, 
should  not  name  a  price  more  than  once."  * 

In  the  Republic,  however,  Flato  is  disinclined  to  legislate 
abont  commercial  details,  even  such  as  would  seem  to  require 
regulation  in  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  states. 

'"Well,  and  about  the  bnainesa  of  the  agora,  .  .  .  about  insult  and 
injury,  or  the  commencement  of  actions,  and  tbe  appointment  of  juries, 
what  would  you  say  ?  There  may  also  arise  queBtiona  about  any 
impositions  and  exactions  of  market  and  harbour  dues  which  may  be 
required,  and  in  general  about  the  regulations  of  markets,  police, 
harboura,  and  the  like.  But,  oh  heaveus  1  shall  we  condesoend  to 
legislate  on  any  of  these  particulars  ? '  'I  think,*  he  said, ' that  there 
is  no  need  to  impose  laws  abont  them  on  good  men  ;  what  regnlations 
are  necessary  they  will  find  out  soon  enough  for  themselves.' "  ^ 

4.  Foreign  trade  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  a  certain 
amount  of  anspicion  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers,  bat  was 
finally  admitted  more  or  leas  under  protest.  Thus,  according  to 
Plato— 

"'there  is  the  situation  of  the  city — to  find  a  place  where  nothing 
need  he  imported  is  well-nigh  impossible.'  '  Impossible.'  '  Then  there 
must  be  another  class  of  citizens  who  will  bring  the  required  supply 
from  another  city, . , ,  Then  we  shall  want  merchants.'    '  We  shall' "  * 

While  Aristotle  remarks  that — 

"  with  respect  to  placing  a  city  in  communtoation  with  the  sea,  there 
are  some  who  have  many  doubts  whether  it  is  serviceable  or  hurtful 
to  well-regulated  states  ;  for  they  say,  that  it  becomes  the  resort  of 
persons  brought  up  nuder  a  different  system  of  government,  and  bo  U 
far  from  serviceable  to  the  state,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  the  increase  of  population  ;  for  a  multitude  of  merchants  must 
necessarily  arise  from  trading  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  seas, 
which  will  hinder  the  city  from  being  well  governed.  But  if  this 
inconvenience  does  not  arise,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  better  both  for 
safety,  and  also  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  both 
the  city  and  the  country  should  be  near  the  aea.  ...  It  is  also  necessary 
...  to  import  from  abroad  what  does  not  grow  in  their  own  couatry, 
and  to  export  tbe  superfluous  productions  ;  for  a  city  ought  to  traffic 
to  supply  its  own  wants,  and  not  the  wants  of  others."  (Here  the 
subject  of  alien  immigration  is  introduced.)  "  As  for  that  multitude 
•  Of.,  ill  16.  »  Rep^  if.  S  425.  •  Sep.,  it  S70, 871. 
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of  people  which  arises  aronod  a  maritime  power,  the^  are  by  no  means 
neoesHary  to  a  state,  Dor  ought  they  to  make  a  part  of  the  citizemi." ' 

In  the  Laws,  Plato  partially  enaQcaates  the  principle  of  free 
trade — probably,  aa  Jowett  says,  without  being  aware  of  tiie 
importance  of  what  he  augf^ests — while  he  goea  on  to  lay  down 
restrictions  as  to  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  imported. 

"And  let  no  persoo  in  the  etato  pay  any  doty  on  exports  and 
imports.  Bat  with  respect  to  frankincense,  and  other  foreign  aroma- 
tics,  for  the  gods,  and  purple,  and  other  dyed  colours,  which  this 
country  does  not  produce,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  art,  requiring 
foreign  articles  to  be  imported,  let  no  one  introduce  any  of  these 
without  some  necessity ;  nor,  ou  the  other  hand,  export  anything 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  the  country."  * 

And  in  some  still  stronger  passages  from  the  La/w$,  Plato 
shows  how  little  the  idea  of  "  wealth  of  nations  "  had  [oresented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

"'And  are  there  harbours  on  the  seaboard  [>>.  of  the  imaginary 
city]  7 '  *  Excellent  harbours ;  there  could  not  be  better.'  '  Alas  I 
what  a  prospect  1  And  is  the  surrounding  country  productive,  or  in 
need  of  importations  P '  '  Hardly  in  need  of  anything.'  '  And  has  the 
place  a  fair  proportion  of  hill,  and  plain,  and  wood  P  *  *  Ldke  the  rest 
of  Crete  io  that.'  *  Ton  mean  that  tiiere  is  more  rock  than  plain  P ' 
'  Exactly.'  '  Then  there  is  some  hope  that  your  citizens  may  be 
virtuous  -,  had  you  been  on  the  sea  and  well  provided  with  harbours, 
and  an  importing  rather  than  a  producing  country,  some  mighty 
saviour  would  have  been  needed,  and  lawgivers  more  than  mortal,  if 
yon  were  ever  to  have  a  chance  of  preserving  your  state  from  degeue- 
raoy  and  discordance  of  manners.  .  .  ,  There  is  a  consolation  in  the 
country  producing  all  things  at  home,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  ruggedness 
of  the  soil,  not  providing  anything  in  great  abundance.  Had  there 
been  abundance  there  might  have  been  a  great  export  trade,  and  a 
great  return  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  as  we  may  safely  affirm,  has 
the  most  fatal  results  on  a  state  whose  aim  is  the  attainment  of  jnst 
and  noble  sentimeute.* "  ' 

"  In  a  state  which  is  desirous  of  being  saved  from  the  greatest  of 
all  plagues — not  faction,  but  rather  distraction — there  should  exist 
among  the  citizens  neither  extreme  poverty  nor  excess  of  wealth ;  for 
both  are  productive  of  both  these  evils.  Now  the  legislator  should 
determine  what  is  to  be  the  limit  of  poverty  or  wealth."* 
'Pof.,  viLvi         '  l.egif.,yB.ll.         '  Legg.fij.iidt.         *  £<97.,  t.  744. 
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"  I  would  not  lure  any  on«  tond  of  heaping  ap  richoB  for  the  e&ke  of 
his  ohildren,  in  order  that  he  may  leave  them  u  rich  H  poBsible.  For 
the  poseeasion  of  great  iraalth  it  of  no  ok,  either  to  them  or  to  the 
eUte."  • 

S.  This  leads  to  the  ooiuidemtion  of  their  views  on  money. 
Both  in  the  more  ideal  Aepublic,  and  the  more  practical  Laws, 
Plato  preserves  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  institation  of 
coinage,  on  moral  gronads.  In  the  former  work,  however,  he 
prohibits  the  class  of  goardians  alone  from  making  use  of  it : — 

**  Gold  and  Bilrer  we  will  tell  them  that  they  have  from  God  ;  the 
diviner  metal  is  within  them,  and  they  have  therefore  no  need  of  the 
drois  which  is  current  among  men,  and  onght  not  to  pollnte  the  divine 
by  any  auch  earthly  admixture.  .  .  .  And  they  alone  of  all  the  citizens 
may  not  touch  or  handle  silver  or  gold,  or  be  nnder  the  same  roof  with 
them,  or  wear  them,  or  drink  from  them." ' 
Whereas  in  the  Laws  he  seems  to  go  still  further : — 

**  In  addition  to  this  a  law  follows,  that  no  private  person  be  per- 
mitted to  possess  any  gold  or  silver ;  but  that  there  be  a  coin  for  tho 
sake  of  daily  exchange,  which  it  is  almost  necessary  for  handicr^ts  to 
change,  and  for  all,  who  have  a  need  of  such  things,  to  pay  the  wages 
dne  to  hired  persons,  be  they  alavea  or  domestic  servants.  On  which 
aocoont  we  say  that  they  most  possess  coin,  which  is  of  valne  among 
themselves,  bnt  of  no  worth  amongst  the  rest  of  mankind."^ 

Compare  Rep.  ii.  371  :  "Clearly  they  will  biiy  and  sell.  .  .  .  Then 
they  will  need  a  market-plaoe,  and  a  money-token  for  purposes  of 
exdiange." 

These  two  passages  make  it  clear  that  Plato  had  grasped  the 
idea  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  money  was  a  means  of 
exchange.  But,  no  doubt  hugely  owing  to  the  isolation  and 
iiide^>endence  which  he  longed  to  see  in  his  ideal  State  as  far  as 
its  relaticms  with  other  communities  were  concerned,  he  did  not 
ask  himself  whether  the  symbolic  currency  must  not  rest  upon 
some  form  of  coinage  possessing  an  intrinsic  worth  of  its  own. 
^-AristoUe  goes  further  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of 

'  ' , '  -  but  he,  too,  stops  short  at  the  question  of  international 
and  to  e^  "^  ^ 

to  supply  lis 

subject  of  alien  rJiterobange  is  brought  about  by  *  cross  conjucation.' 
•  Off.,  lit  18.  •  Bgi.,  iU.  fln.  '  Ltgg.,  t.  7*1 
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For  inatance,  let  A.  stand  for  a  builder,  B.  for  a  ehoemaker,  C.  for  a 
hotue,  D.  for  ahoei.  The  builder  must  then  take  some  of  the  ihoe- 
maker's  work,  and  give  him  some  of  his  oira  work  in  exchange.  Sow, 
the  desired  result  will  be  brought  about  if  requital  take  place  after 
proportionate  eqnalit;  has  first  been  established ;  ...  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  work  of  the  one  should  not  be  worth  more  than  the 
work  of  the  other.  Their  work,  then,  must  be  brought  to  an  equality. 
.  .  .  AH  things  or  services,  then,  which  are  to  be  exchanged,  must  be 
in  some  way  reducible  to  a  common  measure.  For  this  purpose  money 
was  invented,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  for  by  it  we  can 
measure  everything,  and  so  can  measure  the  superiority  and  inferiority 
of  different  kinds  of  work.  Money  has  been  introduced  by  Donventlon 
as  a  kind  of  substltnte  for  need  or  demand  ;  and  this  is  why  we  call  it 
vo/tiiTfta,  becanae  its  name  is  derived,  not  from  nature,  but  from  law 
(i-o/uk),  and  can  be  altered  or  abolished  at  will.  .  .  .  But  even  if  we 
want  nothing  at  the  moment,  money  is  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  an  exchange  at  any  future  time  when  we  happen 
to  be  in  need ;  for  the  man  who  brings  money  must  always  be  able 
to  take  goods  in  exchange.  Money  is,  indeed,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  other  things :  its  value  is  not  always  the  same ;  but  still 
it  tends  to  be  more  constant  than  the  value  of  anything  else,"  > 

This  is  given  by  Aristotle  as  part  of  his  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  of  justice.  In  his  Politica  we  get  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  money,  treated  from  a  more  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  system  of  barter : — 

"  Barter  in  general  had  its  original  beginning  in  nature,  from  the  fact 
that  some  men  had  a  anrplos,  and  others  less  than  was  necessary  for 
them.  .  .  .  And  this  custom  of  barter  is  still  preserved  amongst  many 
barbarous  nationa,  who  exchange  one  necessary  for  another,  but  do 
nothing  more  ;  for  example,  giving  and  receiving  wine  for  oom,  and 
the  like  in  other  auch  things,  .  .  .  From  this  barter,  however,  arose 
the  nse  of  money,  as  might  be  expected  ;  for  as  the  needful  means  for 
importing  what  was  wanted,  or  for  exporting  a  surplus,  was  often  at  a 
great  distance,  the  use  of  money  was  of  necessity  devised.  For  it  is 
not  everything  which  is  natnrally  useful,  that  is  easy  of  carriage  ;  and 
for  this  reason  men  invented  among  themselves,  by  way  of  exchange, 
something  which  they  should  mutually  give  and  take,  and  which,  l>eing 
really  valuable  in  itself,  might  easily  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for 
the  purposes  of  daily  life,  as  iron  and  silver,  or  anything  else  of  the 
same  nature.  This  at  first  had  a  fixed  standard  simply  according  to 
'  Sth,  Nk.,  n.  it. 
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its  weight  or  size  ;  bat  iu  procesa  of  time  the;  put  upon  it  a  certuo 
stamp,  to  Bare  the  trouble  of  weighing,  and  this  stamp  was  affixed  as 
a  sign  of  its  expreu  value.  .  .  .  The  art  of  money-gettjn^  ...  is  the 
means  of  procuring  abundance  of  wealth  and  possessions.  For  men 
oftentimes  suppose  wealth  to  consist  in  the  quantity  of  money  which 
any  one  possesses,  as  this  is  that  medium  with  which  b'ading  and 
trafficking  are  conoerned  :  others  again  regard  it  as  a  mere  trifle,  as 
having  no  ralne  by  nature,  but  merely  by  arbitrary  compact ;  so  that 
if  those  who  use  it  shonld  alter  their  sentiments,  it  would  be  worthless, 
and  unserviceable  for  any  necessary  purpose.  Thus  oftentimes  the 
man  who  abounds  in  money  will  want  the  necessary  food ;  and  it  is 
stwurd  to  say  that  wealth  is  a  thing  of  such  a  kind  that  a  man  with 
plenty  of  it  around  him  may  perish  with  hanger,  like  Midas  in  the 
fable,'Who,from  his  insatiable  wish,  found  everything  set  before  him 
turned  into  gold.  For  which  reason  people  look  aboat  for  something 
else  by  way  of  riches  and  property,  sad  rightly  too ;  for  the  mere 
getting  of  money  differs  from  natural  wealth,  and  the  latter  is  the 
object  of  true  economy." ' 

The  diBtinction  between  money  and  wealth  is  alao  noticed  by 
XenophoD,  who  seems  moreover  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  coinage  possessing  intrinsic  value,  for  puipoaes 
of  foreign  commerce.  Thna  he  speaks  of  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Athens  over  other  states,  inasmuch  as — 

"merchants  in  most  other  cities  must  barter  one  commodity  for 
another  ;  for  the  inhabitants  use  money  that  will  not  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country ;  but  at  Athens,  while  there  is  abnndance  of 
goods,  such  as  people  require,  for  exportation,  still,  if  merchants  do  not 
wish  to  barter,  they  may  carry  off  an  excellent  freight  by  taking  away 
our  silver.  For  wherever  they  dispose  of  it,  they  will  always  gain 
more  than  its  original  value."  ' 

This  seems  a  somewhat  better  view  than  the  "mercantile 
tbeoiy  "  of  not  so  m^ny  generations  back.  Whereas  botli  Pliny 
and  Tacitus,  some  centuries  later,  bewul  the  growing  extra- 
vagance of  their  countrymen,  which  causes  so  much  money  to 
be  exported  to  India,  China,  and  Arabia :  "  Tanti  nobis  delide 
et  feminte  constant ! "  ' 

Zenophon's  great  admiration  for  the  silver  produced  from  his 

'  Fo;.,Lix.  '  Ba>.At/L,ai.iii. 

'  See  Pliny,  tfai.  HitU,  xiL  16 ;  Todtus,  Ann.,  iii.  63. 
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native  land  Beems,  however,  to  have  led  him  to  exa^erate  its 
good  qualities,  espedally  that  of  staHlity  in  value: — 

"  All  personB  that  have  farms  would  be  able  to  B&y  bov  many  yokes 
of  oxen,  and  how  many  workmen,  would  be  sufficient  for  their  land  ; 
and  if  they  send  into  their  fields  more  than  are  necesaary,  they  consider 
it  a  loss  ;  bnt  in  the  mining  operations  for  silver,  they  say  that  all  are 
constantly  in  want  of  workmen.  For  the  oonseqnence  is  not  the  same 
in  this  case  as  it  is  when  there  are  numbers  of  workers  in  brass,  and 
when,  as  articles  mule  of  brass  then  neoessarily  become  cheap,  the 
workmen  are  ruined.  Nor  is  it  the  same  as  when  there  are  excessive 
numbers  of  blacksmiths ;  ot  as  wheu  there  is  abundanoe  of  wine,  etc. 
■  .  .  But  in  regard  to  the  silver-mines,  the  more  silver  ore  is  fonnd, 
and  the  more  silver  extracted,  the  greater  is  the  number  that  devote 
themselves  to  mining.  Of  furniture,  when  people  have  got  enough  of 
it  for  their  houses,  they  do  not  much  care  for  more ;  bnt  nobody  has 
ever  had  so  much  silver  as  not  to  desire  an  increase  of  it ;  and  if 
people  have  a  superabundance,  they  hoard  it,  and  are  not  less  delighted 
with  doing  so  than  with  putting  it  to  nse.  When  communities,  too, 
are  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  people  have  very  great  use  for 
money  ;  for  the  men  are  ready  to  be  at  expense  for  beaatiful  arms,  or 
fine  horses,  or  magnificent  houses  or  fnrnitnre  ;  and  the  women  are 
eager  for  expensive  dresses  and  golden  ornaments.  When  communities, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  in  distress,  whether  ^m  scarcity  of  corn  or 
from  the  efiecta  of  war,  they  are  still  more  in  want  of  money,  as  the 
land  lies  uncultivated,  both  for  purcliasing  provisions  and  for  paying 
auxiliary  troops.  If  any  one  should  say  that  gold  is  not  less  useful  for 
such  purposes  than  silver,  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  the  assertion ; 
but  I  am  aware  at  the  same  time  that  gold,  if  it  shows  itself  in  great 
quantities,  becomes  less  valuable,  and  renders  silver  of  a  higher  price. 
These  remarks  I  have  made  with  a  view  that  we  sbonld  send  with 
confidence  as  many  workmen  as  possible  into  the  silver  mines,  and 
should  with  confidence  continue  our  operations  in  them,  fnlly  trusting 
that  the  silver  ore  is  not  goii^  to  fail,  and  that  silver  will  never  lose 
its  value." ' 

In  one  or  two  interesting  passages  in  his  speeches,  we  find 
Demosthenes  calling  attention  to  the  connection  between  credit 
and  wealth.  He  asserts  that,  "  there  being  two  kinds  of  wealth, 
money  and  universal  credit,  the  greater  is  credit^  which  is 
oure."  '  And  again :  "  If  you  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  credit 
■  An>.  AOk.,  iv.  fi-Oi  *  Adv.  Ltpt.,  404  i. 
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is  the  greatest  capital  of  ajxy  towards  the  acqaimfaon  of  wealUi, 
you  would  be  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter." '  The  Dialogue 
known  as  Eryxia*?  probably  falsely  attribated  to  Flato,  also 
contaitu  the  distinction  between  money  and  wealUi : — 

"  *  Indeed,  Socntes,  I  have  no  notion  about  wealth  bejrond  that  which 
men  commonly  have.  I  anppoae  that  wealth  is  a  quantity  of  money.' 
.  .  .  'Then  now  we  have  to  consider,  What  is  money?  .  .  .  For 
instance,  the  Carthoginianfi  nse  money  of  this  sort  Somethiog  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  stater  is  tied  up  in  a  small  piece  of  leather  :  what 
it  is,  no  one  knows  bnt  the  makers.  A  seal  is  nect  set  npon  the 
leather,  which  then  passes  into  circulation,  and  he  who  has  the  largest 
number  of  such  pieces  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  best  off.  And  yet 
if  any  one  among  us  had  a  collection  of  such  coins,  he  would  be  no 
wealthier  than  If  he  had  so  many  pebbles  from  the  mountain.  At 
Lacedsmon,  again,  they  nse  iron  by  weight  which  has  been  rendered 
nselcBB  :  and  he  who  has  the  greatest  mass  of  such  iron  is  thought  to 
be  the  richest,  although  elsewhere  it  is  of  no  value.  In  Ethiopia 
engraved  stones  are  employed,  of  which  a  Lacedemonian  could  make 
no  nse.  .  .  .  And  clearly  those  things  cannot  be  all  regarded  as  'pos- 
sessions ;  for  in  some  cases  the  possessors  would  appear  none  the 
richer  thereby :  but,  as  I  was  saying,  some  one  of  them  is  thought  tn 
one  place  to  be  money,  and  the  poaeessors  of  it  are  the  wealthy, 
whereas  in  some  other  place  it  is  not  money,  and  the  ownership  of  it 
does  not  confer  wealth ;  just  as  the  standard  of  morula  varies,  and 
what  is  honourable  to  some  men  is  dishononrable  to  others.  And  if 
we  wish  to  inquire  why  a  house  is  valoable  to  ns,  but  not  to  tbe 
Scythians,  or  why  the  Carthaginians  value  leather  which  is  worthless 
to  us,  or  tbe  Lacedemonians  find  wealth  in  iron  and  we  do  not,  can  we 
not  get  an  answer  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  Would  an  Athenian,  who 
had  a  thousand  talents'  weight  of  the  stones  which  lie  about  in  the 
Agora,  and  which  we  do  not  employ  for  any  purpose,  be  thought  to  be 
any  the  richer?'  *He  certwnly  would  not  appear  to  be  sa'  *But 
if  he  possessed  a  thousand  talents'  weight  of  some  precious  stone, 
we  should  say  that  he  was  very  rich.'  *  Of  course.'  '  The  reason  is 
that  the  one  is  useless  and  the  other  useful  7 '  *  Yes.'  .  .  .  '  What  is 
useful  to  ns,  then,  is  wealth,  and  what  is  useless  to  us  is  not  wealth.' " 

(From  here  the  diecussion  toma  upon  the  point  that,  although 
all  wealth  is  useful,  yet  all  tiiat  ia  tiseful  is  perhaps  not  wealth.) 
6.  On  the  qaestioa  of  interest  oo  money-loana,  both  Greeks 
'  OL  Pro  PhonnioM,  9SS  b.  *  f  389. 
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and  Romans  were  farther  behind  modem  theory  than  they  were 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  money  generally.  Thus  Plato 
declares — 

"  No  one  shall  deposit  money  with  another  whom  he  does  not  trust 
as  a  friend,  nor  shall  he  lend  money  upon  interest ;  and  the  borrower 
shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  repay  either  capital  or  interest." ' 

"  And  let  him  who,  having  alreadj'  received  the  work  in  exchange, 
does  not  pay  the  price  in  the  time  agreed,  pay  double  the  price ;  and 
if  a  year  has  elapsed,  although  interest  is  not  to  be  taken  on  loans,  yet 
for  every  drachma  which  he  owes  to  the  contraotor,  let  him  pay  a 
monthly  interest  of  an  obol "  (^Le.  over  16  per  cent,  per  month  I).' 

In  fact  they  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of  a  mean  between 
exorbitantly  high  rates  of  interest  and  no  money-lending  at  all. 
The  question  as  to  how  industrial  enterprises  were  to  be  carried 
on,  much  less  started,  without  any  system  of  credit,  hardly 
seema  to  have  arisen : — 

"  Let  there  be  a  general  rule  that  every  one  shall  enter  into  voluntary 
contracts  at  his  own  risk,  and  there  will  be  the  leas  of  this  scandalous 
money-making."  * 

Similarly  Aristotle,  who,  however,  has  recourse  to  a  somewhat 
ingenious  method  of  proo^  baaed  upon  the  teaching  of  nature : — 

"  Usory  is  most  reasonably  detested,  as  the  increase  of  our  fortune 
arises  from  the  money  itself,  and  not  by  employing  it  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  For  it  was  devised  for  the  sake  of 
exchange,  but  usury  multiplies  it.  And  hence  usury  has  received  the 
name  of  tokoc,  or  'produce;'  for  whatever  ie  produced  is  itself  like 
its  parents ;  and  usury  is  merely  money  born  of  money  :  so  that  of  all 
means  of  money-making  this  is  the  most  contrary  to  nature."* 

(Cf.  Mercharit  of  Venice,  L  iiL :  "  For  when  did  friendship  take 
a  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?  ") 

And  Plato  has  the  same  idea : — 

"  The  men  of  business,  stooping  as  they  walk,  and  pretending  not 
even  to  see  those  whom  they  have  already  ruined,  insert  their  sting- 
that  is,  their  money — into  some  one  else  who  is  not  on  his  guard  against 
them,  and  recover  the  parent  sum  many  times  over  mnltiphed  into  a 
fasuly  of  children ;  and  so  they  make  drone  and  pauper  to  abound  in 
the  state. "  • 

'  Legg^  v.  742.  *  L«gg^  zl  921.  *  Bfp.,  viiL  566. 

•  PoL,  I.  z.  •  B^p^  viU.  066. 
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Demoathenes,  however,  seems  to  have  been  near  arriviog  at 
the  truth  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  money-leading : — 

"  For  the  trading  commaQity  thrive  not  bo  much  b;  the  borrowers 
as  by  the  lenderB  of  money,  and  neither  ship  nor  shipowner  nor 
passenger  can  put  out  to  sea  without  the  aasistance  of  the  lenders. 
The  laiTs  hare  many  excellent  regulations  for  their  protection.  It 
is  your  duty  to  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  laws,  and  give  no  encourage- 
ment  to  roguish  people,  so  that  yon  may  derive  the  ntmoat  advantage 
from  your  trade-market."  ^ 

(See  also  his  remarks,  quoted  above,  on  the  subject  of  credit.) 
The  Koman  attitude  towards  the  question  is  exemplified  by 
Cato's  remark  as  quoted  by  Cicera  When  tiie  question  was 
asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  lending  at  nanry?"  Cato 
answered,  "  What  do  you  think  of  killing  a  man  ? "  '  And  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  Cato  was  neither  hamane  nor  shrewd  enough 
to  understand  that  slave  labour  represented  the  interest  of 
capital  thus  invested,  and  that  the  whole  system  which  he  was 
content  to  acqniesce  in  was  responsible  for  "killing"  many 
"men"  by  lingering  or  cruel  deaths.  However,  the  numerous 
attempts  made  at  different  times  to  check  or  prohibit  the  taking 
of  interest  met,  as  might  be  expected,  with  but  little  success. 
As  early  as  the  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  we  find  penalties 
decreed  against  the  usurer,  even  with  more  severity  than  against 
a  thief;  and  subsequently  the  maximum  rate  was  lowered  by 
law,  and  the  whole  practice  ultimately  forbidden — with  about 
as  much  effect  as  an  attempt  to  cany  water  in  a  sieve. 

7.  As  to  the  division  of  wealth,  Plato  advocates  a  communistic 
life  in  the  B^mhlic,  explicitly,  however,  for  the  ruling  class 
only.    In  tiie  Lmoa  he  admits  that  his  ideal  is  hardly  realizable. 

**  In  the  first  place,  none  of  them  should  have  any  property  of  his 
own  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary ;  neither  should  they  have 
a  private  house  or  store  closed  against  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to 
enter ;  .  .  .  they  should  agree  to  reoeive  from  the  citizens  a  fixed  rata 
of  pay,  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no  more ;  and 
they  will  go  to  mess  and  live  together  like  soldiers  in  a  camp.  .  .  . 
Bat  should  they  ever  acquire  homes  or  lands  or  moneys  of  their  own, 
■  Adv.  Phcrm.,  fin.  '  Off.,  ij.  2S. 
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the;  will  become  hoiuekeepers  and  husbftndmen  instead  of  guardians, 
enemioB  and  grants  instead  of  allies  of  the  other  citizens."  ^ 

"  It  would  be  well  that  every  man  ehonld  come  to  the  colon;  having 
all  things  equal ;  but  seeing  that  this  is  not  possible,  and  one  man  will 
have  greater  possesBionB  than  another,  .  .  .  qoalificBtions  of  property 
most  be  nneqnal,"  * 

Aristotle  criticizes  Plato's  comnmniani  much  in  the  spirit  of 
our  own  day. 

'*  Whatever  is  common  to  man;  is  taken  least  care  of ;  for  all  men 
regard  most  what  is  their  own,  and  care  less  for  common  proper!;,  or 
onl;  just  as  much  as  concerns  them.  For,  besides  other  considerations, 
ever;  one  is  more  negligent  of  what  another  has  to  see  to ;  as  in  a 
family,  one  is  often  worse  served  by  many  servants  than  by  a  few."  ' 

**  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  live  together  as  a  community, 
and  thus  to  have  all  things  that  man  can  poesess  in  common,  and 
especially  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  such  property  [(>.  produce 
of  labonr].  This  is  evident  from  the  partuerships  of  those  who  go  ont 
to  settle  a  colony  ;  for  nearly  all  of  them  have  diapntea  with  each 
other  npon  the  most  common  matters,  and  come  te  blows  npon  trifles. 
.  .  .  Besides,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  oblige  and  assist  our  friends,  and 
companions,  and  strangers,  which  cannot  be  unless  property  be  private ; 
but  this  cannot  result  where  they  make  the  state  too  entirely  one."  * 

Both  Greeks  and  Bomans  seem  to  have  sufiered  from  unwise 
methods  of  distributing  public  funds,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
were  noticed  by  more  than  one  writer : — 

"I  should  further  like  to  know  whether  the  Athenians  are  supposed 
to  have  been  made  better  by  Pericles,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  corrnpted  by  him ;  for  I  hear  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  the 
people  pay,  and  made  them  idle  and  cowardly,  and  encouraged  them 
in  the  love  of  talk  and  money."  ' 

The  economic  and  moral  results  of  such  pauperization  were 
as  little  capable  of  being  avoided  in  their  day  as  in  outs.  And, 
therefore,  we  have  Juvenal's  bitter  satire  on  the  Roman  Panem 
et  circentes,  which  had  become  already  a  hopelessly  permanent 
institution,  in  spite  of  the  warning  words  of  Cicero,  highly 
suggestive  of  "  charity  organization : " — 

*  Atts  liL  416.  *  Lew-,  v.  7M.  '  Pel,  n.  liL 

*  Pot.,  II.  v.  *  Plato,  Qorgiat,  OlS. 
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"  For,  iu  the  first  pUoe,  we  are  to  take  care  lest  oar  kindness  should 
hart  both  those  whom  it  is  meant  to  asaiet,  and  others.  In  the  next 
place,  it  ooght  not  to  exceed  oar  abilities ;  and  it  ooght  to  be  rendered 
to  each  in  proportion  to  his  worth.  This  is  the  fundamental  standard 
of  jnstioe  to  which  all  things  should  be  referred.  And  they  who  do 
kindnesses  which  prove  of  disservice  to  the  person  they  pretend  to 
oblige,  ehonld  not  be  esteemed  beneficent  nor  generous,  but  injarions 
and  sycophants.  And  they  who  injure  one  party  in  order  to  hb  liberal 
to  another  are  guilty  of  the  same  dishonesty  as  if  they  should  appro- 
priate to  themselves  what  belongs  to  another.  ...  A  kindness  is  done 
to  those  who  need  it  by  giving  either  our  labour  or  our  money.  The 
latter  is  easier,  especially  to  a  wealthy  person  ;  but  the  former  is  the 
more  noble  and  splendid,  and  more  worthy  of  a  brave  and  Ulastrioua 
man ;  for  although  there  exists  In  both  a  liberal  inclination  to  oblige, 
yet  the  one  is  a  draft  on  our  parse,  the  other  on  onr  virtoe;  and 
bounty  which  is  given  out  of  our  income  exhausts  the  very  source  of 
the  munificence.  Thus  benignity  is  done  away  by  benignity,  and  the 
greater  number  you  have  exercised  it  upon,  so  much  the  less  able  are 
you  to  exercise  it  on  many.  Bnt  they  who  wUl  be  beneficent  and 
liberal  of  their  labour,  that  is  of  their  virtne  and  industry,  in  the  first 
place  will  have,  by  how  much  the  greater  number  of  persons  they 
shall  have  served,  so  much  the  more  oo-odjutors  in  their  beneficence. 
And  in  the  next  place,  by  the  habit  of  beneficence  they  will  be  the 
better  prepared,  and,  as  it  were,  better  exercised,  to  deserve  well  of 
any."  ^ 

8.  The  qaeation  as  to  the  numbera  of  the  claimants  in  the 
diatribntiou  «tf  wealth  to  some  extent  attracted  the  attention 
of  Plato  and  Ahstotle,  although  they  noticed  it  chieBy  in  con- 
nection with  the  ideal  state  in  which  property  was  to  be  either 
divided  equally  or  otherwise  limited  by  the  government.  The 
difficulty  was  partly  met  by  the  practice  of  exposing  def<»ined 
or  weakly  children ;  but  Amtotle  eeems  to  intimate  that  this 
was  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  means  of  restricting  popula- 
tion in  the  case  of  healthy  children.*  According  to  Plato,  the 
citizens — 

"  will  take  care  that  their  families  do  not  exceed  their  means,  having 
an  eye  to  poverty  or  war."  '    "  And  in  order  that  the  distribution  [i.e. 

'  Off^  il  14. 

*  See  Peliiiet,  vu.  xvi  (where,  however,  tbe  tense  li  not  particolarlj  dear). 
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of  luid  and  houBes]  may  alw&ji  ramain,  they  ought  to  oonaider  farther 
that  the  present  nomber  of  families  should  always  be  retained,  and 
neither  increased  nor  diminiBbed."  * 

And  Aristotle  nrges  the  same  need  : — 

"It  is  also  absnrd  to  render  property  equal,  and  not  to  provide  for 
the  number  of  the  oittzeDS,  but  to  leave  the  increase  of  popalation 
uncertain,  .  .  .  because  this  seems  now  to  take  place  in  other  states."' 

And  in  chapter  rii.  he  goes  still  farther  :  '*  But  one  thing  onght  not 
to  escape  the  notice  of  legislators  who  would  establish  this  principle 
\t^.  amount  of  income  allowable],  though  now  they  are  apt  to  over- 
look it ;  that  while  they  regulate  the  quantity  of  property  belonging 
to  each  individual,  they  ought  also  to  regulate  the  number  of  his 
ehildren." 

9.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  paasagee  in  Plato  where 
he  diBcnsses  subjects  of  an  eooDomic  nature  is  his  enonciation, 
in  the  Sepublic,  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour.  Not  that 
bis  treatment  ia  on  strictly  economic  lines,  however;  he  does 
not,  for  instance,  consider  its  eSecta  on  prices,  and  in  fact  he 
makes  this  the  foundation  of  his  future  definition  of  justice 
in  its  least  technical  and  most  purely  ethical  form.  As  an 
important  doctrine  in  economics,  Plato  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize its  importance  any  more  than  he  did  in  the  case  of  free 
trade. 

" '  We  may  suppose  that  one  man  is  a  husbandman,  another  a  builder, 
Home  one  else  a  weaver.  .  .  .  The  barest  notion  of  a  state  must  include 
four  or  five  men.'  'Clearly.'  'And  how  will  they  proceed?  Will 
each  bring  the  result  of  his  labours  into  a  common  stock — the  indi- 
vidual husbandman,  for  instance,  producing  for  four,  and  labouring 
four  times  as  long  and  as  much  as  he  need  in  the  provision  of  food 
with  which  he  supplies  others  as  well  as  himself ;  or  will  he  have 
nothing  to  do  with  others,  and  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  producing  for 
them,  but  provide  for  himself  alone  a  fourth  part  of  the  food  in  a 
fourth  of  the  time,  and  in  the  remaining  three-fonrths  of  his  time  be 
employed  in  making  a  house,  or  eoat,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  having  no 
partnership  with  others,  but  supplying  himself  all  his  own  wants  P  * 
*  Adeimantus  thought  that  he  should  aim  at  producing  food  only,  and 
not  at  producing  everything.*  *  Probably,'  I  replied,  'that  would  be  the 
better  way  ;  and  when  I  hear  you  say  this,  I  am  myself  reminded  that 
'  Ltgg^  V,  741.  •  Pet.,  n.  ri. 
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we  are  not  all  alike ;  there  are  diversities  of  natttres  amoiig  as  vhlch 
are  adapted  to  different  occnpations.'  '  Tot;  tme.'  '  And  will  yon 
have  a  work  better  done  when  the  workman  has  many  oconpatione, 
or  when  he  has  only  oneP'  *When  he  has  only  one.*  'Farther, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  work  is  spoilt  when  not  done  at  the  right 
time  ? '  'So  donbt.'  '  And  if  so,  we  most  infer  that  all  things  are 
produced  more  plentifnlly  and  easily,  and  of  a  better  quality,  when  one 
man  does  one  thing  which  is  natural  to  him,  and  does  it  at  the  right 
time,  and  leaves  other  things.*    '  Undonbtedly.' " ' 

10.  The  importance  of  monopoly  was  to  some  extent  recog- 
nized by  Aristotle;  although  he  did  not  go  on,  oa  he  might  have 
done^  to  point  out  that  it  differs  from  many  other  sonrces  of 
gain  by  benefiting  one  party  only  in  the  transaction,  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  side. 

"Every  person  ehoold  collect  together  whatsoever  chances  to  be 
spoken  at  random,  by  means  of  which  many  who  aimed  at  making 
a  fortune  have  attained  succeBs.  For  all  these  are  useful  to  those  who 
set  great  store  on  money-getting ;  as  was  the  money-getting  contri- 
vance of  Thales  the  Uilesian,  which  men  attribnted  to  him  on  account 
of  his  wisdom,  though  it  is  one  of  general  application.  For  when  they 
reviled  him  for  his  poverty,  as  if  the  atndy  of  philosophy  was  useless, 
it  is  Bud  that,  while  it  was  yet  winter,  be  perceived  by  his  skill  in 
astrology,  that  there  wonid  be  great  plenty  of  olives  that  year,  and 
that  having  got  a  supply  of  money,  he  bought  on  a  small  security  all 
the  oil-preaees  that  were  in  Miletus  and  Chios,  which  he  hired  at  a 
small  price,  ae  there  was  no  one  to  bid  against  him.  When  the  season 
came  for  making  oil,  many  persons  wanted  them,  and  so  all  at  once  he 
let  them  upon  what  terms  he  pleased ;  and  raising  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  that  means,  he  convinced  them  that  it  was  easy  for  philoso- 
phers to  be  rich  if  they  chose  it.  .  .  .  It  indeed  is,  as  we  have  said, 
generally  lucrative  for  a  pereon  to  contrive  to  make  a  monopoly  of 
anything ;  for  which  reason  some  cities  also  adopt  this  method  when 
they  want  money,  for  they  make  a  monoply  of  their  commodities.*'  ^ 

11.  And  he  is  equally  aware  of  the  distinction  between  value 
in  use  and  value  in  exchange : — 

"  The  nses  of  every  possession  are  two,  both  indeed  essential,  but 

■  A^).,  iL  869.  Cf.  also  K  874;  uLSM;  iT.  433,  443.  It  la  probable  tbat  the 
idea  of  Adam  Smith'i  much  wider  treatmoit  of  the  prindpte  ma  flnt  preteoted  to 
his  mind  in  th"  pasmge. 

•  Pol.,  I.  Ji. 
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Dot  in  the  same  manner;  for  the  one  U  etrictly  proper  to  the  tiling:, 
the  other  not ;  aa  a  ahoe,  for  metance,  maj  be  either  worn  or  exchanged 
for  something  else  ;  for  both  these  ore  nses  of  the  shoe ;  for  he  who 
exchanges  a  shoe  with  some  man  who  wants  one,  for  money,  or 
pTovisioDB,  naes  the  shoe  as  a  shoe,  but  not  according  to  its  proper 
nse ;  for  shoes  are  not  made  to  be  exchanged.  The  same  holds  true 
of  all  other  poasessions ;  for  barter  in  general  had  its  original  begin- 
uing  in  nature,  from  the  fact  that  some  men  had  a  surplus,  and  others 
less  than  was  necessary."  '■ 

(From  this  he  goes  on  to  sbow  how  the  use  of  money  came 
to  Bapersede  the  cnatom  of  barter.    See  above.) 

12,  A  somewhat  striking  instance  of  the  notion  that  macbineiy 
injures  indtutry — an  idea  tinfortunately  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Ume  of  the  Romans — occnra  in  Suetonius'  Life  of  Vee* 
paaiofn  (zTiil),  where  we  are  told  that  the  emperor — 

"encoaraged  inventions  and  industries  to  the  best  ot  Lie  power,  and 
engaged  in  his  service  poets  and  artisans  alike  who  wero  distinguished 
in  their  professions.  .  .  .  Aqd  when  an  ingenious  mecbanio  offered  to 
move  some  heavy  columns  into  the  Capitol  at  a  very  small  cost, 
Vespasian  rewarded  the  man  handsomely  for  his  invention,  but  refused 
to  make  use  of  It,  saying,  in  bxcubo,  that '  ha  must  let  him  do  hia  best 
for  his  flock ' "  ("  sineret  se  plebeculam  pascere  "). 

Perhaps  enough  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  views 
held  by  the  Greeks,  at  least  With  regard  to  the  later  develop- 
ment by  the  Romans  of  theories  of  an  economic  nature,  the 
writings  of  the  Jurists  would  probably  supply  abundant  infor- 
mation, if  in  a  somewhat  technical  form.  And  the  interested 
student  of  classical  literature  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  complete 
the  above  collection  of  extracts  from  his  own  reading. 

£.  SiMsr. 
■  Pol,,  I.  ix. 
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GAMBLING  AND  AIDS  TO  GAMBLING. 

iHE  rapid  spread  of  gambling  is  one  of  the  moefc  serious  evils 
of  the  present  time.  It  calls  for  immediate  and  practical 
consideration.  It  touches  all  classes;  but  ve  wish  here  very 
briefly  to  speak  of  it  as  it  affects  the  young  men  and  boys  of 
the  working  classes  in  our  large  cities.  It  is  to  he  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  gambling — ^by  which  we  underatand  playing 
for  money,  and  hazarding  money  on  competitions  and  betting-^ 
is  held  by  many  working  people  (as,  indeed,  by  many  persons  of 
other  classes)  to  be  entirely  Intimate  if  a  man  ri^ks  no  more 
than  he  can  fifford  to  lose.  It  is  an  amusement — the  argument 
is  so  framed, — a  diversion,  for  which  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  so 
much.  Whether  he  wins  or  loses,  he  gets  his  money's  worth ; 
and  who  is  to  prevent  him  from  doing  as  he  wills  with  his  own  1 
This  argument  is  not  merely  tacit;  it  is  often  put  into  words 
expressly. 

The  keen  competition  for  employment,  the  influence  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  the  high  pressure  under  which  life  is  passed,  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  our  modem  civiliisation — all  foster  an  appe- 
tite for  excitement,  and  gambling  satisflea  this  hunger.  Quiet 
pleasures  become  rare  and  unnatural  to  those  whose  work  is  a 
continual  turmoil;  indoor  ffunily  recreation  seems  dull,  fmd  in 
truth  is  often  impossible  for  the  working  classes ;  the  mind  is 
jaded,  and,  instead  of  rest,  asks  for  fresh  stimulants.  And  so 
games  ore  made  into  professions,  and  eager  crowds  attend  the 
result  of  a  match,  or  wajt  for  the  issue  of  a  competition,  not  so 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  game  or  for  the  love  of  what  might 
properly  be  called  "  sport/'  but  because  somediing,  more  or  less, 
haa  been  staked  upon  the  event.  Gambling  of  this  sort  is  the 
occupation  of  leisure  hours,  but  it  differs  so  little  in  quality  from 
the  main  occupation  of  life,  that  no  one  con  wonder  that  for 
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many  it  becomes  a  serious  bnainess.  Life  seems  to  be  a  game  of 
chance,  and  so  games  are  regarded  as  the  chance  o£  liyelihood. 
The  effort  is  to  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear,  and  if  you  can  get 
something  for  nothing  you  have  done  welL  Work  ceases  to  be 
representaUve  of  value.  Ask  large  employers  of  labour,  who 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  the  habits  of  their  servants, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  observe  is  the  working  men 
and  boys  of  our  day  an  increasing  indifference  to  promotion,  a 
distressing  and  ominous  lack  of  application  to  duty,  a  desire 
frequently  to  change  their  work,  a  readiness  to  throw  up  their 
employment  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  without  the  prospect  of 
being  able  speedily  to  secure  a  fresh  engagement. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  The  cause  is,  of  course,  com- 
plex. But  one  element  in  it  is  easily  discerned.  The  working 
lad  is  very  quick  to  discover  that,  by  putting  sixpence  on  a 
horse  or  a  football  match,  he  may  poraibly  win,  without  any 
labour,  a  sum  equal  to,  or,  it  may  be,  tax  greater,  than  the 
weekly  wage  which  his  ordinary  occupation  brings  him.  He 
thinks  his  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week  too  hardly  earned  at 
his  workshop ;  and,  indeed,  ten  or  twelve  ohUlingB  seem  to  be  a 
very  small  sum  when  compared  with  the  large  takings  of  his 
gambling  friends.  He  soon  becomes  careless  in  his  work,  and 
throws  it  up  recklessly,  if  his  foreman  has  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  him,  or  if  he  suffers  any  other  slight  provocation. 

But  if  this  appetite  for  gambling  is  a  product  and  a  symptom 
of  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  also  actively  encouraged, 
especially  among  young  men  and  boys  of  the  working  dosses. 
It  is  to  these  aids  to  gambling  that  we  ore  anxious  to  call 
attention.  Encoun^ment  and  opportunity  are  given  to  young 
gamblers,  notably  (1)  by  the  sale  of  "toy  cards,"  and  (2)  by 
the  "coupon"  system  practised  in  many  newspapers. 

(1)  A  word  or  two  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  subjects.  It 
is  well  known  that  on  ordinary  playing-cards  a  high  duty  is 
charged,  but  it  is  possible  to  buy  what  are  colled  toy  cords  in 
complete  packs,  but  of  about  a  quarter  of  the  usual  size,  for  a 
penny,  and  even  a  halfpenny.  These  are  sold  at  wholesale  toy- 
shops by  the  gross,  and  retail  at  many  small  tobacconiste  and 
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paper  sliops.  The  toy  cards  are  much  more  convenient  for 
young  gamblers  than  cfirds  of  the  normal  size.  Apart  from 
their  cheapness,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  con- 
cealed, except  indeed  from  watchful  eyes.  If  you  know  where 
to  look  and  what  to  expect,  yon  will  see  errand  boys,  tail  boys 
on  the  carta,  messengers,  and  older  youths  playing  daily,  some- 
Umes  in  the  chief  streets,  and  often  in  the  courts  and  side  streets 
of  the  town. 

That  shop-keepers  should  be  permitted  to  sell  these  cards  is 
a  monstrous  anomaly. 

(2)  The  coupon  system  is  an  iniquity  as  palpable,  and  equally 
anomalous.  To  make  a  book  publicly  is  illegal ;  but  newspapers 
which  issue  coupons  are  doing  nothing  else :  and  in  England,  at 
any  rate,  no  effective  protest  has  yet  been  raised  against  the 
practice.  A  little  explanation  may  be  needed.  It  is  the  custom 
of  many  newapapers  to  print  a  list,  let  us  say,  of  the  horses 
which  are  to  run  in  a  race,  or  of  the  football  teams  which  are  to 
play  in  a  competition.  A  reader  of  the  paper  can  cut  out  the 
coupon,  and  write  down  on  a  space  led  for  the  purpose  the  name 
of  the  horse  or  the  team  which  he  expects  to  win,  or  even  the 
number  of  goals  by  which  the  winning  team  is  to  defeat  its  next 
rival.  A  keen  "sportsman"  will  fill  up  several  or  all  the  spaces 
in  the  coupon,  or  even  buy  three,  or  four,  or  more  papers,  eo  as 
to  have  the  more  spaces  in  which  to  write  his  guesses,  and  so 
increase  his  chance  of  a  prize.  A  charge  of  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  made  for  each  guess,  and  the  fees 
are  sent  in  stamps  to  the  offices  of  the  papers.  If  this  is  not 
bookmakin^  ve  should  like  to  ask  what  is.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
to  differ  from  the  "  word-competitions,"  against  which  a  legal 
verdict  was  found  some  time  since,  inasmuch  as  the  word- 
competitions  depended  purely  on  chance,  and  this  requires  some 
skill,  or,  at  least,  knowledge  of  the  horses  or  of  the  players. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  practice  meana  It  means  tiiat 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  even  young 
children,  regularly  buy  these  papers,  and  hazEurd  something  on 
the  result  of  the  competition.  Of  course,  the  unsuccessful 
competitora  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  successful;  but 
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disappointment  Only  puts  au  edge  npon  their  eagetness.  To 
the  winners  success  is  often  demoraliziiig.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  prize  of  several  hundred  pounds  to  be  offered.  The  winner 
of  a  prize  of  £200  is  very  apt  to  be  overcome  by  his  good  luck, 
and  looks  for  the  quickest  way  of  spending  the  money  which 
has  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  will  not  be  seen  for  a  consider- 
able period  at  his  workshop ;  not  because  the  money  renuuns 
long  in  his  hands,  but  that,  by  the  time  it  is  spent,  he  is  sodden 
with  drink,  and  has  only  wits  enough  left  to  look  out  for 
another  investment  which  he  trusts  may  turn  out  equally  welL 
There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  lapse  from  the  respect* 
able,  steady  working  classes  into  mere  casuals  and  loungers 
because  they  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  this  form  of 
gambling,  either  because  in  an  evil  day  they  themselves  were 
all  too  Incky,  or  because  they  envy  the  fortune  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  hope,  in  spite  of  failure,  that  the  success  which  they 
see  falling  to  others  may  also  come  to  them. 

The  newspapers  in  which  this  vicious  practice  is  carried  on 
not  only  encourage  gambling  in  the  competitions  which  they 
advertise,  but  teach  boys  and  young  men  to  make  books  of 
their  own.  Among  young  men  of  the  working  classes  this  is 
notoriously  conunon;  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known,  though 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  very  large  numbers  of  lads,  not  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  know  how  to  make  a  book,  and 
practice  habitually  as  bookmakers  among  their  friends.  For 
example,  let  us  say  London  is  playing  Manchester  at  football 
A  boy  will  make  a  shilling  book  on  the  game,  which  means 
that  twelve  or  thirteen  other  boys  may  choose  a  "score"  and 
back  it  for  a  penny — one  will  select  Manchester  to  win  by  1 
to  0,  another  2  to  1,  and  so  on.  When  thirteen  scores,  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  chosen  the  "book"  is  full;  it  is  possible, 
of  coarse,  and  frequently  happens,  that  none  may  back  the 
winning  score,  in  that  case  the  bookmaker  makes  a  profit  of 
the  total  amount  hazarded.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  list  is 
filled  up,  and  some  one  turns  out  to  be  the  winner.  A  shilling 
is  paid  to  him,  and  the  bookmaker  keeps  the  remaining  penny 
for  his  pains.    Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  simpler.    Unhappily 
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the  praotioe  of  muking  these  football  books  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common ;  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
newapapera  in  which  this  traffic  is  carried  on  openly,  and 
eontinaonsly,  are  doing  a  very  grave  injury  to  the  moral  health 
of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  Scotiand  the 
matter  has  been  broaght  recently  before  the  notice  of  a  Court. 
The  proprietors  of  Scottish  Sport  were  brought  before  a  Court 
of  Justice  to  meet  a  charge  of  illegality  brought  against  them 
in  respect  of  a  "  Football  Skill  Competition."  In  order  that  we 
may  avoid  the  risk  of  misrepresenting  the  matter,  we  shall 
quote  at  length  the  account  of  the  proceedings  and  the  resolt, 
^ven  in  the  number  of  the  Soottiah  Sport,  issued  on  Monday, 
March  19,  1900.  We  believe  that  the  passage,  which  is  veiy 
frankly  written,  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  the  readers  of 
the  EeononUc  Review,  who  will,  unless  we  are  much  deceived, 
be  able  heartily  to  endorse  the  judgment  given  by  the  Court. 
The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 


"  It  will  be  freah  ia  the  miads  of  our  readers  that  a  few  months  ago 
the  proprietors  of  Scottish  Sport  were  haled  before  the  Court  of  Jnatiee 
to  answer  a  charge  of  illegalitj,  brought  agMnst  our  'Football  SkiU 
Competition,'  and  how  we  defended  that  averment  before  Sheriff  Bojd, 
with  the  result  that  his  Lordship  declioed  to  convict  us  on  the  indict- 
ment. An  appeal  was  lodged  against  the  decision  of  the  Sheriff,  and 
now  the  Lords  of  Session  have  given  their  judgment.  The  case  came 
up  for  bearing  on  Thursday,  and  lasted  until  Friday,  counsel  for  the 
appellant  and  respondents  being  heard  at  considerable  length.  Mr, 
W.  Campbell,  Q.C.,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Alex.  Ure,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  who 
defended  the  action  in  the  Lower  Court,  argued  for  Sport,  that  to 
sustain  the  appeal  would  produce  direct  conflict  of  law  between  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland  and  England.  The 
Solicitor-General  orgucil  that  the  case  came  under  tho  Betting  Act 
as  extended  to  Scotland." 

"The  Lord  President,  in  giving  tho  judgment  of  the  Court,  said 
that  the  foots  seemed  in  plain  language  to  be,  that  the,  proprietors  of 
the  newspaper  offered  it  for  sale  at  one  penny,  and  that,  for  the  chance 
of  winning  in  the  compotitioo,  they  would  in  certain  events  pay  the 
porchaeer  certain  money,  or,  if  he  wished  to  increase  his  chances,  ho 
might  pay  the  proprietors  a  certain  number  of  additional  pennies, 
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when  the  pnrchaaer  would  have  additional  chances  of  getting  money. 
Whether  he  got  or  did  not  get  that  inoiiey  depended  upon  the  pnr- 
ohaeer  being  euoceBafnl  in  the  nomination  of  the  winning  teams  at  the 
play  on  the  day  following.  That  was  the  nature  of  the  facta,  and  tbe 
first  question  that  occurred  to  him  was  whether,  anoh  being  tbe  case, 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  1853  applied  or  not.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  betting  and  what  was  a  bet.  It  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  say  whether  that  was  a  bet  or  not.  There 
were  certain  pecnliarities  in  it  which  made  it  somewhat  different  from 
what  was  an  ordinary  bet,  and  the  word  they  had  to  constrae  in  the 
statute  was  not  a  bet  or  betting ;  but  they  had  certain  language  after 
that  and  as  alternative  to  the  mention  of  betting,  namely,  *or  for  the 
purpose  of  any  money  or  valuable  thing  being  received  by  or  on  behalf 
of  said  owner  or  occupier  or  person  as  aforesaid,  as  or  for  consideration 
of  any  assurance,  undertaking,  promise,  or  agreement,  expressed  or 
implied,  to  pay  or  give  thereafter  any  money  or  valuable  thing  in  any 
event  or  contingency  of  or  relating  to  any  horse  race  or  other  race, 
iigbt,  game,  sport,  or  exercise,  or,  as  and  for  the  consideration  of 
securing  to  pay  or  giving  by  some  other  person  of  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  on  such  an  event  and  contingency  as  aforesaid.*  Now, 
did  the  case  fall  under  that  or  not  ?  The  house  or  office  was  a  news- 
paper office.  He  did  not  care  whether  it  was  primarily  &  newspaper 
office  or  not ;  but  it  was  a  newspaper  office.  That  depended  upon  tbe 
question  whether  the  principal  business  was  the  coudact  of  a  journal 
or  the  conduct  of  what  was  euphemistically  described  as  a  competition. 
Both  were  done  in  the  place,  and  there  was  money  received  by  the 
respondents,  because  they  got  the  pennies.  They  got  these  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  promise  or  agreement  that  the  purchasers  would  get  a 
share  of  the  £50  iu  the  case  of  a  certain  event  or  contingency  relating 
inter  atia  to  a  sport  or  exercise." 

"  Football  was  the  sport,  the  winning  was  the  contingency,  and  it 
therefore  seemed  to  him  that,  from  beginning  to  end  of  tbe  part  of  the 
statute  that  he  had  read,  the  nets  done  fell  directly  under  the  language 
which  was  there  described ;  so  that,  if  they  simply  took  the  facts  from 
the  Sheriff's  finding  that  tbe  things  which  were  described  in  the 
section  were  done,  it  would  seem  to  him  at  all  events,  whether  they 
called  it  betting  or  not,  prima  facie,  the  conditions  of  section  1  were 
satisfied.  Now  it  was  proper  to  look  to  tho  ground  upon  which  the 
Sheriff-substitnte  thought  that  the  case  was  not  under  the  statute. 
Ha  said  that  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  competition  depended 
upon  chance.  He  did  not  say  that  the  element  of  chance  or  con- 
tingency was  elintirtated  altogether,    He  did  not  suggest  that,  but  he 
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Baid  that  tliere  was  Bome  cliance  in  it  But  then  he  seemod  to  tlunk 
tliat  becanae  knowledge  and  skill  entered  into  the  mAtter,  it  ceased  to 
be  a  contingency  within  the  meaning  of  -the  section.  '  Hia  Lordship 
was  afraid,  if  that  was  60,  then  that  woald  apply  equally  to  betting. 
Now,  it  eeemed  to  him  that  everything  he  said  in  regard  to  football 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  horse  race,  where  what  waa  called 
'  form '  alao  came  in.  The  race  was  just  in  the  same  way  as  football 
matchea — subject  to  certain  contingencies." 

"  Xobody  could  say  it  was  a  certainty,  the  result  being  quite  outside 
the  best  calcnlatton.  So  it  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  the  Sheriff- 
substitute  said,  in  giving  the  Court  the  reaaon  for  the  judgment  he 
had  pronounced,  was  really  a  reason  sustaining  the  result.  It  was 
just  a  contingency  in  a  sport,  and  that  was  one  of  the  very  things  the 
Legislature  had  in  view.  It  was  a  kind  of  contingency  that  was 
incidental  to  sport  or  to  a  game,  and,  therefore,  he  really  could  not  see 
the  reasons  that  the  Sheriff-substitute  gave  for  holding  that  this  was 
not  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  There  was  no  contract  between  any  of 
the  purchasers,  but  there  was  a  contract  between  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietor and  each  of  them,  and  the  money  that  came  to  be  divided  was 
that  of  the  newspaper  proprietor.  Suppose  there  had  been  only  one 
coupon  sent  in  and  one  penny  stamp,  and  that  one  had  been  successful 
and  gained  a  certain  amount  of  money  ;  that  would  have  been  just  a 
dealing  between  these  two  parties — by  which  the  one  put  the  money, 
his  penny,  upon  the  Buocesafal  selection,  and  the  other,  the  newspaper 
proprietor,  had  put  his  money,  which  was  a  larger  sum,  against  the 
successful  selection." 

"  Whether  that  was  directly  paid  or  not,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  very 
much  the  same  thing ;  and  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  putting  money  npon 
a  contingsDcy  in  respect  of  a  sport  or  game  that  had  to  come  off  He 
was  wholly  unable  to  see  how  the  facts  there  stated  did  not  fall  within 
the  section,  and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  had  no  alter- 
native upon  the  facts  except  to  make  a  finding  to  that  effect.  Lord 
Adam  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Lord  Maolaren  remarked 
that  they  were  only  asked  to  determine  the  question  of  law  submitted 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Conrtj  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  oonse- 
quence  towards  the  respondents ;  and  he  could  hardly  doubt,  if  he 
might  say  so,  that  the  Solid  tor -General  had  exercised  a  wide  discretion 
in  not  asking  for  an  operative  decree,  becanae  the  conclusions  of  the 
complaint  were  directed  against  Hay  Nisbet  &.  Co.,  Limited,  who,  he 
observed,  were  in  default  of  payment  of  the  penalty  to  be  committed 
to  a  common  jail.  He  was  afraid  that,  without  an  amendment  of  the 
Companies  Act,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  carry  such  a  sentence 
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into  esocDtioo.  His  Lordahip  held  th^t  the  couneet  for  the  reapondeata 
had  ^ren  KTray  his  cue  by  admitting  the  relevaDcy  ot  the  complatot. 
Thfl  appeal  waa  therefore  auataiaed,  and.  tan  guineaa  for  expenses 
allowed  to  the  appellant." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who 
will  know  how  to  handle  it  in  Engl&ud.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  one  of  the  points  raised  by  the  counsel  for  Scottisli 
SpoH  was  that,  if  the  appeal  was  sustained  against  the  pro- 
prietors, a  conflict  would  appear  between  the  law  of  England 
and  the  law  of  Scotland.  We  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be 
any  diversity  of  judgment  in  this  matter  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  will  look  resolutely  at  the  problem,  and  remember  the 
manifold  evils  which  spring  from  the  practice  which  is  thus 
tan^t  and  enconraged  and  spread ;  and  sorely  there  should  be 
no  difference  in  law  upon  it 

The  two  uds  to  gambling  of  which  we  have  spoken  do  not, 
of  course,  stand  alone.  Many  small  barbers  and  keepers  of  litUe 
public-houses  "patronize  the  tnrf,"  and  there  are  men  who 
regnlarly  stand  in  various  streets  of  great  towns  to  meet  their 
clients,  and  bet  with  an  almost  abeolate  impunity. 

Occasionally  police  raids  ore  made  on  some  of  the  larger 
betting  cinbs,  but  the  workshop  bookmaker  and  the  small 
sportsman  of  the  street  ply  their  bnsiness  fearlessly.  The 
facilities  ofiered  to  the  gambler  for  indulging  his  taste  are 
indeed  countless;  bat  that  is  not  the  point  on  which  we  ask 
leave  to  insist  We  are  anxioos  rather  to  call  attention  to  tiie 
existence  of  the  two  great  anomalies  of  which  we  have  chiefly 
spoken,  and  we  venture  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  we  have  described  may  arrest  the  attention  of 
those  who  may  be  able  to  devise  and  adopt  some  flt  scheme 
of  action  for  meeting  and  resisting  it 

C.  E.  B.  KUSSELL. 

E.  T.  Campaqnac. 

F.S. — It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  both  in  London  and 
in  Manchester  legal  action  is  being  taken  against  certain  papers 
which  iBBoe  coupons. 
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PRACTICABLE  TEMPERANCE  REFORMS. 

TN  1865  a  Iiondon  brewer  wrote  aa  follows : — 

"  Startling  u  it  mhj  appear,  it  is  tha  trutli  that  tlie  deBtrnction 
of  hnmaa  life,  and  tlie  waste  of  natioDal  wealth,  that  must  arise  from 
this  tremendous  war,  are  ontrnn  ereiy  j^ear  hj  the  devastation  caosed 
bj  national  drnnlcennesB." 

Forty-five  yeara  later  the  congnmption  oC  alcohol  per  head  is 
greater  than  when  these  words  were  written,  and  the  more 
moderate  section  of  a  Licensing  Commission  (including  several 
memlwrs  of  "  the  trade  ")  declares — 

*'It  is  nndeniaLle  that  a  glgantio  evil  remains  to  bo  remedied,  and 
hardly  any  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  wlitch  would  rcanlt  in  a  marked 
diminution  of  this  national  degradation." 

Mr.  Sherwell,  in  The  Temperance  PrtMem  and  Social  Reform, 
dispassionately  demonstrates  that  the  average  expenditure  on 
alcohol  of  a  working-class  family  is  over  6s.  per  week,  or  at 
least  one-fifth  of  its  income,  and  shows  the  disastrous  efiect  of 
this  upon  the  standard  of  living,  indnstrial  efficiency,  and  suc- 
cess in  international  competition,  as  well  as  upon  the  revenue. 
He  also  quotes  from  a  pamphlet,  issued  by  members  of  "the 
trade  "  it^tf,  which  puts  "  intemperate  drinking  "  at  the  value 
of  £23,000,000  out  of  the  national  expenditure  of  £l  60,000,000 ; 
while  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  put  down  £25,000,000  to  intemper- 
ance, and  a  similar  sum  to  the  cost  of  crime  and  pauperism 
caused  thereby.  The  r^istrar-general  reports  that  deaUis 
directly  caused  by  drink  exceed  two  thousand  per  annum,  and 
have  increased,  in  twenty  years,  43  per  cent  among  men,  and 
104  per  cent,  among  women. 

The  remedies  for  the  disease  in  question  may  be  of  two  kinds, 
restrictive  or  constructive  •  and  each  of  these  kinds  of  remedies 
may  be  applied  in  two  wa^,  by  private  actjon  or  by  lef^slationr 
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Happily,  for  a  long  period,  and  vith  increafdng  foice,  private 
effort  has  been  at  work.  In  the  field  of  restriction,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  great  army  of  total  abstainers  from  alcohol,  and,  what 
is  much  more,  it  has  helped  to  bring  most  classes  of  society  to 
sober,  though  not  teetotal,  habits.  PriTate  oonstructive  effort 
for  sobriety  may  be  held  to  include,  not  only  the  temperance 
hotel  and  the  model  pnblic-hoose,  avowedly  aimed  at  temper- 
ance, but  also  the  whole  vast  field  of  social  improvement. 
Reforms  in  housing,  in  recreation,  and  in  industrial  conditions 
— every  library,  clnb,  and  "people's  palace" — all  make  for 
temperance. 

A  victor  &om  Mars,  knowing  the  coaditicms,  would  have 
expected  to  find  as  at  the  same  time  moving  by  I^slation, 
We  mAy  not  be  sober  by  act  of  Parliament,  hat  we  should  he 
very  drunken  without  the  Licensing  Acts  that  we  have  already; 
and  it  ie  admitted  by  the  balk  of  Englishmen  that  we  want 
further  r^ulation  as  to  the  conduct  of  public-houses ;  the  issue 
and  withdrawal  of  licenses;  the  method  of  their  control  by 
authority;  and  also  as  to  the  treatment  of  drunkards.  Again, 
though  perhaps  few  of  us  would  abolish  public-houses,  yet  most 
people  think  we  have  too  many,  and  legislation  alone  can  reduce 
them.  And,  further,  there  must  he  legislation  before  construc- 
tive efforts  can  he  made.  Mere  restriction  leaves  the  public- 
house  very  much  as  it  is.  Drunkenness  may  be  checked,  but 
no  drastic  reforms  can  be  attempted.  Once  the  houses  are  in 
public  hands  conditions  can  be  imposed  on  the  lessees,  or  the 
houses  could  even  be  managed  by  public  bodies  on  new  lines. 
In  short,  experiments  of  many  kinds,  aimed  at  decreasing  waste- 
ful consumption  and  substituting  recreation  of  a  less  ignoble 
type,  would  certainly  be  worth  trying. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  obvious  possibilities,  the  native  of  Mara 
would  observe  that  for  generations  we  have  done  nothing,  and 
still  we  stand  idle.  Why  is  this  ?  He  need  not  be  blamed  for 
wondering,  for  wo  can  hardly  teU  ourselves.  Is  it  due  to  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  the  circumstances  ?  Not  at  alL  The  cause 
lies  rather  in  the  onesidedness  of  English  character.  Some  of 
n^  wbeii  ^e  realize  "  the  d^k  curse,"  jump  to  t^^e  concloeioQ 
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that  not  only  is  the  excess  oE  drinking  bad,  but  that  alcohol 
itself  is  pCHSon,  and  the  sale  of  it  should  be  r^arded  as  an 
immoral  act.  Cool  judgment  becomes  impossible,  and  a  narrow 
view  results,  perfectly  sincere  and  altmistic,  bat  still  distorted. 
If  tliis  is  to  be  condemned,  still  more  is  the  indifference  of  those 
who,  not  seeing  the  right  road  clearly,  make  no  effort  to  discover 
it  at  all. 

In  Scandinavia  the  anxiety  for  some  check  on  this  evil  is  so 
far  from  being  limited  to  the  teetotalers  that  the  general  body 
of  public  opinion  has  been  utilized  to  enforce  certain  practicable 
remedies,  which  "  the  temperance  party  "  thinks  inadoqoate,  but 
accepts  as  an  instalment.  In  England  we  seem  incapable  of 
combining  zesi  with  moderation.  In  all  our  causes  we  are  apt 
to  lose  our  heads;  but  the  drink  question,  above  all  others, 
seems  to  destroy  dispassionate  judgment,  and  those  whose  de- 
votion to  social  reform  in  other  respects  would  naturally  lead 
them  to  deal  with  our  greatest  social  sore  have  been  con> 
spicuously  absent  from  the  field  of  battle.  Consequently  there 
is  insufficient  force  to  bring  about  legislation. 

The  hypothesis  that  alcohol  is  itself  an  evil  leads  to  two 
political  ideas;  (1)  that  the  prohibition  of  drink-selling  is 
desirable;  and  (2)  that  the  financial  injuty  caused  by  depriva- 
tion would  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  drink-sellers.  What  has 
followed  from  these  ideas  ?  Bill  after  bill  has  been  brought  in 
to  further  them.  Bill  after  bill  has  made  shipwreck  on  the 
inevitable  rocks  of  wider  English  ideas,  whether  of  liberty  or 
of  property.  Meanwhile  the  interests  involved  become  larger 
and  still  larger,  opposition  becomes  organized,  difficulties  of 
every  kind  increase. 

Moreover,  these  two  ideas  can  be  shown  to  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  for  resuming  control 
over  the  licenses,  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  and  Mr.  Qoschen's  Bill  for 
extinguishing  needless  drink-shops  (both  of  these  throuj^  tee- 
total opposition),  and  also  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Bills  of 
1893  and  1895,  through  the  teetotal  princuples  which  dictated 
them  and  made  them  imposfuble.  Then  it  appeared  that  the 
harmony  necessary  for    action   was    further   off  than    ever. 
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Kothing  coiUd  be  done.  Indeed  we  might  have  compared  the 
drink  problem  with  the  "Eastern  queation,"  and  have  aptly 
applied  the  French  diplomat's  remark,  "  II  n'7  a  paa  una  ques- 
tion de  Mocedoine ;  il  y  a  seulement  une  Macedoine  de  questions." 

But  now  the  clouds  are  rolling  by.  The  first  obstructive  idea 
— that  "  prohibition  "  is  a  desirable  end — has  been  widely  under- 
mined. Thanks  to  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sberwell,  whose  bias 
cannot  be  suspected,  the  temperance  party  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
postptmed  the  desire  to  impose  a  system  which  experience  has 
so  thoroughly  shown  to  be  unsuccessful,  unless  for  exceptional 
districts.  It  is  no  small  sacrifice  to  give  up  the  only  proposal 
which  promises  anything  like  a  total  removal  of  the,  evils 
arising  from  alcohol;  but  hard  facts  must  be  faced,  and  the 
fact  of  failure  cannot  be  blinked.  And,  further,  we  have  teamt 
the  impossibility  of  passing  measures  which  go  beyond  the 
wishes  of  "  the  people."  No  party  is  likely  to  forget  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  greatest  Liberal  defeat  of  the  century  in  1S95. 
The  Licensing  Commission,  too,  has  improved  the  situation. 
The  teetotal  representatives  have  done  much  to  hasten  reform 
by  advising  their  followers  to  advocate  reduction  of  houses, 
instead  of  insisting  on  local  prohibition ;  and  other  temperance 
leaders,  like  Canon  Hicks,  are  urging  that  temperance  agitation' 
should  be  merged  in  the  general  policy  of  social  refonu. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  include  trade  opposition  among 
the  chief  obstacles  which  have  prevented  progress,  because  the 
trade  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Ooschen's  proposal  (which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society),  and 
because  the  Local  Veto  Bill  was  undeniably  killed  by  the  working 
classes.  "  The  trade  "  was  equally  opposed  to  it  in  1892,  when 
the  working  men,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  proposal,  sent 
the  Liberals  to  power  in  spite  of  the  trade.  And  again,  it  keenly 
opposed  the  "  progressives  "  who  swept  the  municipal  board  in 
1898.  But,  in  any  case,  among  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times, 
it  is  certainly  fair  to  note  that  the  trade  leaders  have  abandoned 
a  negative  attitude,  and  have  actually  been  persuaded  to  concur, 
though  protesting,  in  a  scheme  not  only  for  reducing  the  houses, 
bat  for  compensating  the  victims  out  of  a  tax  on  the  survivors, 
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many  of  whom  would  gain  nothiog,  while  paying  away  lai^ 
Bums.  This  offers  an  opportunity  which  may  not  last  for  long. 
In  matters  o£  regulation  also,  the  trade  offers  acqoieaoence,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  eren  in  accord  on  most  points  wiUi  the 
teetotal  Bectitm.  In  a  statement  of  the  rival  recommendations, 
tabulated  to  show  the  differences  in  parallel  columns,  no  less 
than  eighty  proposals  are  put  down  as  common  to  the  teetotalers, 
the  "  ueutrala,"  and  "  the  trade."  Where  they  differ,  the  dif- 
ferences are  only  of  degree. 

There  is  thus  an  effective  agreement  on  the  chief  objects  in 
view.  Reformers  are  united  In  demanding,  first,  certun  regula- 
tions of  varions  kinds ;  and  secondly,  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  licensed  houses,  if  possible,  without  expense  to  the  public 
pocket. 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  little  disagreement.  Most  of  the 
reforms  demanded  might  pass  without  serious  opposition.  And 
as  to  reduction,  the  remaining  licensees  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  the  deprived  ones,  provided  they  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  remain ;  and  since  we  do  intend  to  retain 
a  certain  number  of  houses,  up  to  this  point  there  is  no  difficulty. 
The  "neutral  scheme"  secures  a  reduction  of  licensed  houses 
without  any  public  expense  or  loss  of  revenue. 

It  is  objected  to  the  neutral  scheme,  however,  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  rapid.  If  the  betterment  principle  could 
be  applied,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  rapidity  that  might  be 
possible;  but  till  betterment  becomes  feasible,  there  is  no  alter- 
native, as  both  reports  show,  to  beginning  by  a  small  annual 
charge  on  each  house.  Is  it  realized  that,  even  under  the 
neutral  scheme,  this  small  charge  would  knock  off  7  or  8  per 
cent,  from  the  capita!  value  of  each  house — i.e.  often  the  whole 
amount  that  the  owner  himself  invested,  and  would  thereby 
lose  ?  Many  of  the  houses  would  gain  nothing  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  even  one-fifth  of  the  total  number,  and  therefore  these 
could  not  possibly  pay  more  than  a  small  extra  tax.  But  many 
houses  would  gain  enormously,  and  even  Lord  Peel's  scheme 
would  allow  them  this  gratuitous  boon.  Both  schemes,  however, 
ate  here  deficient.    The  authority  should  have  power  to  tax 
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specially  any  house  thus  gratuitously  enriched,  so  as  to  recover 
the  betterment  it  has  conferred.  In  this  way  the  compensation 
fond  would  become  lai^  enoagh  to  make  redaction  as  rapid  as 
might  be  desired,  and  still  to  compensate  on  a  scale  to  which 
"  the  trade  "  would  consent.  There  is  no  ueed  of  public  moneyi 
as  for  compensating  slave-owners  (where  a  moral  objection  did 
exist)  or  army  officers.  If  regulation  and  reduction  were  all 
that  we  wanted,  the  thing  might  be  done  at  once ;  the  Oordian 
knot  could  be  untied  without  further  delay. 

Why,  then,  do  we  still  hesitate  to  seize  the  opportunity  1  It 
is  because  we  shrink  from  establishing  a  precedent  for  com- 
pcnsalaon.  Some  of  us  think  it  is  unfur  to  the  State,  and  too 
generous  to  the  publican ;  and  others  fear  that  it  will  hinder 
more  drastic  reforms  in  the  future.  Although  Lord  Feel's 
report  condemns  the  total  suppression  of  licenses,  even  when 
local  only,  many  of  his  supporters  wish  to  pave  the  way  for  it. 
Social  reformers  of  another  type  want  to  provide  for  constructive 
experiments,  while  others  are  anxious  to  remove  the  trade  from 
private  hands,  because  it  is  a  great  monopoly. 

But,  after  all,  compensation  is  by  no  means  a  new  principle 
in  English  politics;  and  probably  the  discussion  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  question — ^What  is  the  right  compensation 
for  the  licensee  f  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  consideration  baa 
been  confined  to  those  whose  ability  to  consider  the  ethical 
claim  has  perhaps  been  impaired  by  a  fervent  desire  for  reform, 
and  to  those  whose  pockets  are  directly  affected.  And  even  if 
we  conld  arrive  at  an  idea  of  what  would  be  just,  is  it  not  also 
a  question  for  the  economist  ?  What  is  the  danger  to  public 
credit  of  damaging  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  have  put 
money  into  an  apparently  sound  property  ? 

Moreover,  supposing  we  conclude  that  the  licensee  could  be 
injured  without  injustice,  is  it  wise  to  forget  to  consider  the 
probabilities  of  politics  ?  How  Car,  even  supposing  it  to  be  just, 
would  the  House  of  Commons  in  committee  approve,  or  the 
licensing  authority  enforce,  the  loss  by  thousands  of  men  of 
their  savings  ?  Or,  supposing  a  Conservative  House  of  Conmiona 
to  pass  such  an  Act,  would  the  House  of  Lords  oppose  the 
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Conservative  party  1  Or,  ogain,  would  the  working  men,  if  they 
hear  that  the  publicans  are  to  be  ruined,  allov  their  friends  and 
their  resorts  to  be  "  interfered  with  "  ?  Before  we  cross  the 
Parliamentary  Tngela,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  the  trenches 
which  make  it  dangerous  to  say,  "There  will  be  no  turning 
back."  It  is  the  keenest  workers  for  temperance  who  will 
examine  the  trenches  most  If  the  difficuIUes  are  real  and 
formidable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  attitude  of  the 
trade  offers  a  unique  opportunity. 

The  way  is  practically  open  for  the  desired  reforms,  provided 
that  the  licensees  are  allowed  to  compensate  themselves  in  the 
way  they  like  best — i.e.  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  "neutral" 
or  "  nuQority  "  report  of  the  recent  Licensing  Commission. 

The  only  objection  to  accepting  the  compromise  offered  which 
need  be  considered  is  that  it  establishes  a  precedent  for  com- 
pensation at  market  value.  This  would  be  a  serious  difficulty 
if  the  suppression  of  all  the  houses  in  any  district  were  intended : 
but  no  such  course  is  proposed,  even  by  the  teetotal  leaders. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  no  precedent  would  be 
established  for  compensation  out  of  public  funds,  but  only  when 
the  money  is  provided  by  the  trade  itself.  And,  in  fact,  a 
stronger  precedent  is  already  established  by  the  full  payment 
given  at  present  to  the  licensee  in  cases  of  public  improvement 

No  doubt  we  are  bound  to  resist  any  cost  which  is  not  fair 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  individual;  and  indeed,  if  a 
necessary  reform  cannot  be  effected  without  injury  to  a  body  of 
traders,  the  public  interest  must  stand  Brsb  But  we  are  in  no 
such  dilemma.  The  desired  reforms  can  be  effected  without 
injury,  and  even  without  expense  to  the  public,  such  as  has 
been  entailed  in  previous  cases  of  loss  inflicted  by  the  State. 

Of  course  this  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  duty  of  considering 
whether  the  public  is  not  giving  too  much.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  fairness,  as  undoubtedly  there  is,  we  shall  naturally 
appeal  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  experts  upon  similar 
questions  of  political  science.  So  far  as  these  can  be  applied, 
tiiey  certainly  lend  strong  support  to  the  publicans'  claim. 
There  may  be  more  to  learn  from  the  expert,  but  reform  cannot 
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vait  for  bim.  A  study  of  ibe  precedents,  again,  as  also  the 
fact  that  a  publican's  estate  is  taxed  for  death  duties  at  its  full 
market  valne,  lend  weight  to  the  same  side.  Nevertheless, 
reformers  will  certainly  be  concediog  some  of  their  previous 
claims,  and  will  naturally  look  for  concessionB  on  the  other  side. 
They  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  trade  has  receded  from  its 
full  claim  (in  which  it  was  supported  by  high  authorities)  at 
many  points ;  e.g. — 

1.  It  is  willing  not  to  use  its  power  to  oppose  certcun  reforms, 
many  of  which  would  injure  it;  and  it  waives  its  claim  to  com* 
pensation  f<^  such  injuries. 

2.  It  DO  longer  demands  payment  from  public  funds. 

3.  It  submits  to  a  special  tax  on  the  licensees,  equivalent  to 
about  7  per  cent,  of  their  capital  value,  the  whole  fortune  of 
many  public-house  owners. 

If  the  Liberal  party  can  accept  the  compromise,  it  is  free  to 
legislate  when  in  power;  and,  white  out  of  office,  its  concurrence 
would  remove  the  ground  on  which  the  Unionist  Govenmient 
has  refused  to  eel  We  are  all  anxious  to  accept  an  opening 
for  reform,  if  we  can  do  so  without  sacrifice  of  principle. 
Many  reformers,  and  even  zealous  teetotalers,  are  persuaded 
that  the  moment  has  come  at  last. 

BefobhEB. 
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HOW  WE  BECAME  "A  NATION  OF  SHOPKEEPERS." 

T  ITTLE  more  than  a  century  ago  Napoleon  contemptooosly 
^  styled  na  "  a  nation  o£  shopkeepers,"  and  the  name  is  with 
OS  until  this  day.  With  characteristic  national  good-hnmoar 
we  have  been  at  little  pains  to  disclum  the  epithet,  mainly  for 
the  school-boy  reason  that  "calling  names  won't  hurt  us,"  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  common-sense  conviction  that  if  we 
are  shopkeepers,  we  ought  not  to  mind  being  told  so ;  and  if  we 
are  not  shopkeepers,  the  title  will  not  make  ns  such.  Also,  we 
do  not  resent  it  because  we  know  that  the  word  does  not  actually 
define  us;  because  we  know  that,  greatly  occupied  as  we  have 
been,  and  still  are,  with  commerce  and  merchandise,  we  are  not 
wholly  BO,  but  have  other  deeper  and  wider  national  interests. 
Shopkeepers  we  may  be,  yet  like  that  great  and  good  man,  the 
late  William  Morris,  shopkeepers  with  a  difference,  as  those  who 
have  become  so,  not  so  much  by  natural  aptitude  or  inclination, 
but  by  force  of  circumstances  perhaps,  by  traioing,  in  pursuit  of 
some  ideal  or  other,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

There  is  to  my  mind  nothing  more  fascinating  in  our  histoty 
than  the  narrative  of  how  we  became  such,  of  how  we  were 
made,  as  it  were,  shopkeepers  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  for  our 
apprenticeship  to  business  partook  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
an  accident,  and  our  success  was  unlooked-for  and  almost  a 
miracle,  as  all  must  concede  who  have  studied  the  evcJution 
of  the  modem,  so-called,  shopkeeping  Englishman  from  hia 
ancestor,  the  fierce,  iconoclastic  Saxon  warrior,  who  leapt  from 
his  ship's  prow  upon  these  shores  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
caitury.  Our  commercial  predominance  is  indeed  a  paradox, 
because  we  have  sprung  mainly  from  a  race  who  not  merely 
disliked  commerce  and  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  who  were 
pre-eminently  lacking  in  the  commercial  instinct    Thus  despite 
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Britain's  fertility,  nmieral  wealth,  and  admirable  »tnation  for 
trade  purposes,  few,  if  any,  countries  developed  their  resources 
so  slowly  as  did  Saxon  England.  It  is  a  startling,  but,  I  think, 
indispatable  fact  that  the  Anglo^axon  race  took  little  short  of 
eight  hundred  yeaxa  to  attain  the  commercial  level  of  the  rest 
of  civilized  Europe, 

This  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember 
what  an  ancestral  inheritance  of  European  arte  ead  industry 
England  had  to  compete  against  daring  these  long,  dull  cen- 
turies of  her  apprenticeship ;  when  we  remember  that  the  high 
state  of  sodal  culture  which  at  an  ew:ly  date  distingnishecl 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  the  empire,  and  which  was  maintained 
by  the  Italian  republics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  itself  a 
survival  of  a  Insurious  civilization,  won  from  those  more 
ancient  Qreek  and  Oriental  empires  whose  unrivalled  arts 
took  their  very  conquerors  captive. 

Yet  England's  pitiable  condition  of  commercial  lethargy  in 
these  early  days  could  not  have  been  wholly  due  to  lack  of 
opportunity  for  learning  foreign  commercial  methods;  for  the 
Saxons  had  their  chance  like  the  rest,  to  profit  by  the  example 
and  experience  of  the  empire,  seeing  that  they  found  a  flourish- 
ing British  trade  organization  when  they  came  here,  ready  to 
their  hands  had  they  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Nor 
can  it  be  urged  that  the  geographical  isolation  of  Britain  was 
a  really  efiective  barrier  to  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
continent,  for  the  Saxons  themselves  were  a  maritime  and  sea- 
faring people.  It  was  therefore  no  fear  of  the  elements  that 
kept  the  early  Englishman  within  bis  isluid,  and  that  restrained 
him  from  contact  with  his  more  polished  continental  neighbours. 
The  hindrance  lay  rather  in  the  veiy  nature  of  the  Saxon 
himself,  in  that  intense  reserve  and  self-sufficiency  which 
resented  interference  and  made  all  sympathetic  approach  from 
the  outside  di£BcaIt,  if  not  impossible. 

The  isolation  of  the  lands  from  and  to  which  our  forefathers 
came,  by  fostering  a  marked  insularity  of  manners  and  customs, 
had  in  turn  induced  that  secondary  but  more  complete  isolation 
of  national  chanutter,  that  singular  "  aloofness "  of  the  Saxon 
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spirit  which  made  the  early  mediteval  EngliBhman  particularly 
inaccessible  to  the  reach  of  European  ideas,  and  which  proved 
for  centmies  an  effectual  wall  o£  separation  between  England 
and  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe  The  grim  loneliness  of  those 
retired  i&aa  and  fastnesses,  described  in  the  song  of  Beowulf,^ 
seemed  to  have  entered  his  very  bouI,  inuring  it  to  self-reliance 
and  solitude.  It  was  therefore  in  some  such  stem,  separatist 
spirit  that  be  launched  daringly  forth  upon  the  wild  Ncniheru 
ocean  to  find  a  country  where  he  might  undisturbedly  dwell. 
Word  was  brought  him  of  these  Western  islands,  and  he  came 
to  Britain  as  to  a  land  set  apart  for  himself.  This  accoanta  for 
the  ungovernable  fury  with  which  the  Saxons  fell  upon  Roman 
Britain,  a  fury  so  startling  and  almost  inexplicable  to  the  world 
of  that  day.  Previous  experience  might  have  led  Europe  to 
suppose  that  tribes  so  rude  and  untrained  as  the  Saxons  would 
be  dazzled  and  impressed  with  that  majestic  imperial  civilization 
which  BO  many  Northern  barbarians — their  kinsmen  the  Franks 
in  parUcoIar — had  with  a  certain  pride  adopted.  Had  the 
Saxons,  like  the  Hnns,  come  of  an  alien  stock,  their  attitude 
would  scarcely  have  been  remarkable,  but  as  a  branch  of 
that  great  Teutonic  family  to  which  the  Emperor  Theodoric 
belonged,  better  things  were  expected  of  them.  When  Qoths, 
Franks,  and  Tandals  hod  settled  down  within  the  borders  of  the 
empire,  and  deigned  to  receive  the  impress  of  its  civilization, 
what,  it  might  be  asked,  hindered  the  Saxons  from  doing 
likewise? 

The  thing  that  hindered  was  umply  the  fact  that  the  new- 
c<Hners  were  Saxons,*  and  not  Qoths,  Franks,  or  Vandals ;  that 
they  were  a  race  which,  from  its  earliest  known  histoiy,  was — 
as  it  is  still — passionately  occupied  with  the  development  of  its 

*  See  EemUe'a  Beovu^,  iL,  p.  56 :  "  Tbe;  freqtMnt  tiie  hidden  Und,  the  tefuge 
of  the  wolf,  the  vrlodr  iiroinoiitoTie&"  CI  alio  Stopford  Brooke'i  Frimtr  of 
Snglith  lAieralttft,  p.  10. 

*  The  distinctive  chftncter  exhibited  hj  the  Buone  at  tbii  urly  period  Is  irell 
(fiTea  1?  Tamer,  SUtory  of  tht  Anglo-Saxotu,  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  p.  SSS : 
"The  Emperor  Julian  denotea  them  as  distiDgaished  among  theii  neighboon  for 
vehemence  and  raloar.  Zotiroot .  ■  .  ronka  tbem  u  aoperior  to  othen  in  energy^ 
strangtb,  and  ivailikfl  fortitude.* 
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own  indmdualify ;  a  race  wealthy  in  original  and  formative 
ideas,  and  endowed  with  unerring  social  and  political  instinct. 
This  people  already  possessed  the  germs  of  a  social  polity 
before  they  crossed  the  sea,  germs  which,  however  rudimentary, 
contained  in  them  a  living  organism,  capable — if  planted  in 
congenial  80il-rH}f  infinite  possibilities  of  expansion.  Crude  as 
his  system  was,  to  the  Saxon  it  was  not  only  preferable  to  any 
other,  but  it  was  for  him  the  only  possible  system.  What  he 
now  wanted  was  merely  space  in  which  to  obtain  free  play  for 
the  growth  and  spread  of  his  deep-rooted  and  upspringing  ideas. 
Until  he  came  thus  suddenly  upon  the  advanced  civilization  of 
this  island,  Bome  had  scarcely  existed  for  him ;  and  now,  just 
OS  he  was  preparing  to  start  and  found  himself  a  kingdom,  the 
empire — as  represented  by  the  Romanized  inhabitants  of  Britain 
— ^imposed  the  first  check  upon  his  breathless  march  westward. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  Saxon  and  Roman  citizen  met  &ce 
to  &ce,  and  the  barbarian  remained  unabashed.  He  was  in  no 
whit  awed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  empire ;  and  he  tendered 
it  no  reverence  as  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  other  barbarians 
had  dona  Unlike  the  Qoths,  the  Saxon  could  not  be  appeased 
by  bribes  or  booty,  but  was  the  one  destined  implacable  foe  of 
a  Romanized  Europe.  The  imperial  civilization  was  utterly 
alien  and  dbtasteful  to  him,  and  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
destroyed  it  root  and  branch.  Thus  of  all  the  Romon-British 
baths,  temples,  theatres,  and  villas  he  found  here,^  he  left 
scarcely  one  stone  upon  another.  So  scathing  indeed  was  his 
scorn  for  the  imperial  order  of  things,  that  he  would  not  so 
much  aa  avail  himself  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  Roman 
town  had  rested,  but  set  about  erecting  his  own  rude  habitation 
side  by  side  with,  rather  than  upon,  the  ruins  of  the  old.' 

>  For  the  Ronuinind  condition  of  Britain  at  thii  period,  «ee  Turner,  Eutory  ^f 
iJit  Anglo-Stuiont,  p.  196:  "It  had  been  for  above  three  eenturiei  the  Mftt  of 
Roniao  ciTiliution  and  luzary  .  .  .  hence  the;  liad  not  only  bnilt  honws,  temples, 
court*,  and  markat-pUcea  in  their  tovoi,  bnt  had  aiionied  them  with  porlicocfi, 
galleriee,  hatha,  and  mIod>,  and  witli  mosaic  paTeuents,  and  emolated  eierj  Soinui 
improTement.  .  .  ■  Their  citiet  had  been  made  Images  of  Bome  itwlf,  ftod  tbeit 
nativea  had  become  Romans." 

*  Cf.  Kemble*!  &u;ons  in  England,  vol.  iL,  cb.  vii-,  pp.  S(i2,  206.  Of.  alao 
ibid.,  pp.  296, 287, 30a 
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This  absolato  obliteraMon  of  the  empire  was  Bomethinj;  new 
in  the  world's  history,  and  spoke  Tolnmes  for  the  youtit,  -vigour, 
and  daring  (ni^ality  of  the  new-comers.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  it  w&s  prophetic  of  the  rdU  the  Saxon 
was  to  play  as  the  ultimate  replacer  of  that  world  dominion 
which  instinct  and  conviction  alike  persuaded  him  must  give 
way  before  him.'  His  destruction  of  the  Boman  .civilization, 
theref(H%,  was  not  wanton  but  deliberate;  he  had  no  possiUe 
me  for  it ;  it  in  no  way  fitted  in  with  hia  scheme  of  (Jungs,  and 
his  own  ideas  of  social  order  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  Borne.  It  was  further  necessary  to  his  dignity  to  be 
rid  of  it,  for  while  it  remained  he  could  not  be — as  he  intended 
— so  thorooghly  himself.  With  the  Saxon  as  with  the  Boman, 
no  half  measures  were  to  be  tolerated ;  he  also,  to  manipulate 
a  famons  saying,  would  be  aut  Saxoniett8  aut  niML 

Henceforth,  therefore,  Britain  was  the  abode  of  warlike  tribes 
strangely  hostile  to  continental  manners  and  customs ;  and  the 
crucial  question  for  Europe  was.  Would  the  Saxon  convert  it 
into  a  pirate  stronghold,  whence  he  could  aally  forth  at  will 
to  still  farther  ransack  the  empire  ?  It  seemed  improbable  Uiat 
a  nation  so  daring  and  fanatic  should,  in  the  moment  of  victoiy, 
stay  their  hand,  and  not  press  their  advantage  forUier. 

Continental  apprehensions,  however — if  they  ever  existed — 
proved  groundless,  being  based  on  an  utter  misconception  of 
Saxon  character,  which,  as  far  as  foreign  opinion  is  concerned, 
has  never  been  removed. 

Pressure  from  without,  not  natural  resUessness,  had  driven 
our  fathers  forth,  tmd  Having  had  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
in  acquiring  this  island,  the  Saxon  was  in  no  hurry  to  set  forth 
upon  his  travels  again.'  The  character  of  the  early  Englishman, 
like  that  of  his  modem  descendant,  was  distinguished  by  a 
marked  absence  of  ulterior  motive  or  design;  and  so  far  was 

■  Cf.  J.  R-  Qreeu,  1B93  edit,  pp.  IS,  17,  uid  iiitL,  p.  24 :  "  It  nw  the  one  purelr 
QermAoic  natioD  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome." 

'  Ct  J.  R.  Oreen,  Sutor]/  nftke  EnglUh  Ptople,  1893  edit. :  "  Bowefer  roughly 
he  deklt,  while  the  etmggle  vent  on,  wjth  tiie  material  drilization  of  Britun,  it  wu 
impoadble  auch  a  man  Bhoold  be  a  mere  destrojer-  War  wu  no  sooner  orer  tban 
the  warrior  Mttled  down  bto  a  farmer." 
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he  from  contomplating  farther  conquests,  that  having  once  got 
rid  of  all  trace  of  the  Roman  occupfttitm  here,  he  dismiBaed  all 
further  thought  of  the  empire.  The  comparatively  remote 
situation  of  Britain  furthered  his  disposition  for  seclusion,  and 
enabled  him  to  withdraw  from  oU  further  intercourse  with  the 
adjoining  mainland.  So  strong  indeed  was  his  native  conserva7 
tivism,  and  so  confirmed  was  he  in  his  determination  to  live  to 
himself  alone,  that  he  was  even  prepared  to  take  up  arms 
against  any  neighbouring  tribe  of  his  own  nation  that  ventured 
to  encroacb  upon  his  mark  or  boundary  line ;  and  he  at  times 
found  it  difficult  to  tolerate  the  proximity  of  such  of  his  own 
community  as  lay  outside  his  own  immediate  family.'  With 
his  extraordinary  exduaiveness  and  passion  for  localization,  it 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  for  the  early  and  mediaeval 
Englishman  everything  centered  in  the  homestead.'  Unlike 
the  Qael,  the  Saxon  was  nob  gregarious;  he  lived  by  himselfi 
or  with  his  family  around  him,  and  desired  no  intruders. 
Bound  to  no  man  nor  any  man  to  him,  his  ideal  of  liberty  was 
to  live  in  independent  seclusion  upon  his  own  ireehold  or  farm- 
stead.' To  the  stranger  whom  chance  or  circumstances  threw 
across  his  path,  he  w&s  hospitable,  with  quiet  dignity ;  he  wished 
him  well,  but  was  secretly  relieved  when  the  time  came  to  send 
him  on  hia  way  again.  Like  the  trees  in  his  English  forests, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stood  apart,  root-fast,  unbending,  shut  up  in 
the  gnarled,  forbidding  bark  of  his  own  nature,  whose  stem 
exterior  few  could  penetrate,  but  whose  harshness  was  forgiven 
it  by  those  who  knew  how  it  encircled,  not  hollowness,  but  a 
heart  of  oak. 

For  despite  his  reserve  the  Saxon  was  not  the  cold,  im- 
penetrable personality  he  appeared,  and  his  veiy  fierceness  in 

*  Tadtui  noted  this  Cefttare,  and  his  remark  ia  qnotod  bj  Qreen  {p.  6, 1893  edit). 

*  Ct  Stnbba,  Coniliiutional  HUtary  of  England,  I,  p.  231 :  "  Hu  own  borne  and 
parish  weie  more  to  him  than  the  HouBe  ot  Cerdic,  or  the  uiety  of  the  nation ;" 
and  ihid.,  par.  81,  "  The  individual  Englishman.'' 

■  Cf.  Stnbba,  dnd.,  L,  sa  Vid»  alao  Ketuble,  Saxant  in  Hiigland,  1, 131-134. 
Ct  also  Tomer,  ffiHorj/  of  tht  Anglo-Saxotu,  toL  ii.,  p.  324,  note  75,  quoting 
Supns,  irho  rafere  to  it  as  a  (treat  public  calamitj  that,  owing  to  the  Danish 
iiivaaions,  "Freemen  ma;  not  govern  theoiKlvea  .  .  .  nor  possess  their  own,  as 
the^like." 
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war  testified  to  the  play  of  passionate  powers  within  him. 
Buthless  warrior  aa  he  was,  his  immediate  kinsfolk  knew  the 
depth  and  warmth  of  his  afiections,  his  passionate  devotion 
to  the  wife  of  his  choice,  his  forbearing  tenderness  towards  his 
children.  There  was  fire  under  that  seemingly  hard  onter 
crust:  poetic  imagination  and  religious  enthusiasm  were  there, 
glowing  aoae  the  less  fiercely  because  so  carefully  repressed ;  but 
fanned  by  a  chance  wind  from  some  unexpected  quarter,  his 
soul's  BuUen  embers  would  leap  into  flame,  glorifying  everything 
□pen  which  their  light  was  cast.  Like  the  bards  of  old,  he 
called  things  by  new  names.  Ocean  was  to  him  "  the  whale's 
path;"  or  gazing  on  the  high-curved  prow  of  his  boat,  he  called 
it  "  the  foam-necked."  *  Filled  to  overflowing  with  the  poeUc 
sense  of  all  things,  the  impolse  drove  him  to  seize  his  harp,  utd 
he  burst  wonderfully  into  song.* 

The  gradual  conversion  of  the  Saxon  tribes  to  Christianity, 
which  took  place  in  the  seventii  and  eighth  centuries,  gave  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  the  Saxon  muse ;  so  that,  by  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century,  while  the  politics  of  the  country  were 
merely  tribal,'  Saxon  learning  and  literature  were  notably  in 
advance  of  any  in  Europe.*  But  I  am  not  here  concerned  witb 
early  English  literature,  except  in  quoting  it  both  as  the  first 
consoions  expression  of  that  dreamy,  hero-worshipping  Saxon 
nature,  which  was  centuries  later  to  bequeath  us  a  Chaucer, 
a  Shakespeare,  and  more  important  still,  as  evidence  how  from 
the  first  the  main  trend  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  was 
towards  the  expression  and  practice  of  ideas.  From  the  first 
the  Englishman  was  occupied  with  the  moral  rather  than  with 
the  material  aspect  of  things ;  he  was  occupied,  like  the  Greeks, 
in  the  search  for  Tmth,  Beauty,  Justice,  and  Self-controL 

Side  by  side  with  bis  literary  outpnt,  the  next  expression 
of  his  enthnsiastic  individuality  was  given  in  early  English 
industrial  art    The  early  EDgliahman  was  not  merely  a  poet 

>  Cf.  Kemble's  Btowvl/ilWlX  pp.  10-18. 

*  Ct  J.  E.  Green,  HUiory  of  the  EaglUK  PaipU  (1893), ).,  pp.  63,  M. 
'  Cf.  Stubbs,  i.,  39,  "agreat  f&miljot  tribu  ;"  and  agun,  tMti,  p.  231,  par.  81. 
<  Cf.  Stubbft,  ConttitutiojuU  Hittory  of  Eayland,  l,  234,  235;  and  Qreen's 
Hutors/  (1893),  pp.  89-75. 
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and  dreamer,  but  also  a  fine  and  original  artist.  It  had  followed 
from  their  wholesale  rejectioa  of  imperial  ideas,  that  our  fore- 
fathers hod  to  seek  and  find  out  everything  for  themselves,  and 
to  begin  ab  the  very  beginning  of  Art  and  Industry.*  The  Goths 
and  Franks  had  taken  up  Roman  civilization  juat  whore  they 
found  it.  Not  BO  the  Saxon.  He  delighted  above  all  things  in 
going  his  own  way,  and  in  finding  everything  out  for  himsel£ 
He  would  not  be  helped.  He  was  prepared  to  give  laws  to  all 
the  world  rather  than  to  receive  any.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  ignorant,  or  that  the  outsider  could  teach  him  any- 
thing. He  preferred  his  own  unique,  if  laborious  methods,  to 
anything  that  came  from  over  seas.  Disdaining  the  Frank's 
short  cuts  to  civilization,  he  would  have  hewn  down  forest  upon 
forest  of  difiiculties  rather  than  have  owed  his  direction  to  a 
stranger. 

Bat  some  of  his  finest  arts  he  brought  with  him.  From 
earliest  times  the  Saxons  were  a  nation  of  splendid  smiths ;  * 
Thoi^s  craft  was  held  in  magnificent  honoiur  amongst  them. 
At  home,  too,  their  women  wove  a  rude  woollen  cloth  for  the 
family  use,  while  up  to  the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions 
English  embroidery  and  missal  painting,  in  point  of  wealth  and 
ingenuity  of  device,  were  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  excellence. 
It  was  during  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  that 
English  decorative  art  received  the  impulse  of  that  "Anglo- 
Saxon  epiiit  of  design"  to  which  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood*  refers, 
the  pecoliarly  distinctive  character  which  marked  it  out  from 
all  the  continental  work  of  the  period. 

*  The  ocoQon^e  helplestneu  ol  Uie  Suoos  b  well  illnrtnted  in  Bede'a  accoant  of 
the  Boath  Sozoni,  irhom  fiuhop  Wilfred  fonnd  throwing  tbemielvei  iu  p»rtiei  from 
the  rocki  into  the  tM  lor  want  of  a  better  remedy  agaitut  ths  famine.  He  partly 
achieTed  their  oODTenion  bj  teachinj  tbem  the  art  of  .fUliiiig,  of  which  thej  appear 
to  bare  been  ntterly  Ignorant. 

■  Cf.  Anglo-Sasoa  Chronicht,  edit  Eemble.  ia47>  "Anglo-Saxont  .  .  .  mighty 
war-«mith«j"  cf.  also  Kemble's  Soxojim  in  Eivgland,  ii.,  p.  309,  refers  to  "the 
herolcal  weapon-smith  ;"  cf.  also  the  long  account  of  the  smith's  importaoce  among 
the  Saxons  in  Tmner,  Eutorj/  ^'ihe  Anglo-Saxoni,  vol.  lii.,  p.  110. 

'  CI.  Arehceologia,  x.,  27Si  "01  the  distinctire  character  of  varioos  styles  of 
ornamentation  employed  by  the  early  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Irish  artists," 
Also  ibid.,  vol.  Tii.,  p.  17. 
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But  though  his  arUstic  and  poetic  imptdse  prompted  the 
early  EngliBhrnan  to  fashion  much  that  was  valuable  aa  art, 
he  worked  for  no  distant  market,  but  simply  to  satisfy  his  own 
ideals,  or  to  adorn  the  shrines  of  the  church  in  his  own  town  or 
hamlet.  Artistically  gifted  as  he  was,  he  possessed  the  true 
artist's  proverbial  lack  of  business  qualities ;  he  did  not  possess 
the  desire  to  trade,  and  he  had  no  commercial  ^irlt^  Intricate 
business  calculations  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  his  mind,  and 
his  taciturn  reserve,  his  mistrust  of  strangers  and  of  everything 
to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  made  him  imfitted  for  the 
pursuit  of  those  glib,  persuasive  arts  which  were  necessarily 
exercised  in  the  mediaeval  chapman's  calling.  His  ignorance 
and  inexperience  disposed  him  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  too 
suspicious,  and  on  the  other,  too  credulous  for  a  successful 
bargtuner,  whilst  his  native  integrity  and  downrighbiess  made 
him  utterly  disdainful  of  all  trade  tricks. 

As  times  were  then,  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  have  made  but  a 
sorry  merchant,  and  even  supposing  him  to  have  been  inclined 
for  commerce,  the  internal  divisions  of  the  country  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  its  development.  Tribe  warred  sgainst 
tribe,  and  community  was  hostile  to  community,  so  that  if  the 
humble  Saxon  pedlar'  had  wished  to  shoulder  his  pack  and 
fare  afield,  he  would  not  have  been  able.'  Inclination  and 
necesuty  alike  therefore  united  in  discouraging  him  from  any 
attempts  at  an  "  upland  trade,"  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  he  surlily  withdrew  from  all  international  communications, 
commercial  or  otherwise.  How  little  he  ventared  with  his 
wares  abroad  is  attested  by  the  inducement  of  "  the^hood," 
which  the  king  held  out  to  any  trader  who  made  three  voyages 
at  his  own  cost.* 

>  Cf.  Tarner'g  IlUtory  of  the  AngloSaxont,  i.,  122;  "averu  to  trade ;"  and 
ibid.,  p.  101,  irbere  he  qaotes  Strabo's  verdict,  "  The;  cared  little  for  Dioney  or 
merchandise ; "  cf.  also  Btnbbs,  i.,  18  (.ConU.  Ilia.'). 

■  Taraer*!  Anglo-Saxont,  chap,  is.,  pp.  104-106. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  119,  "  TnTelling  ,  .  .  for  puiposea  of  traffic  wai  rerj  rar«^"  etc. 

*  Turner,  Hi»tory  of  the  Jnglo-SaToii*,  qnot«a  Alfred's  truulation  of  Ohther'a 
vojtget  to  the  North  aa  proof  that  about  this  time  "  the  habit  of  viutiue  diitant 
parti  for  purpotei  of  traffic  had  already  begun."  But  thit  can  hardlf  be  ttken  aa 
evidence  ol  Aii^o-Sazou  exploite,  as  Ohther  ffu  clearly  a  fioiUunan,  and  moreow 
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Thus  it  was  this  oative  ineptitude  for  commerce  which,  even 
more  than  racial  or  geographical  isolation,  caused  England  to 
1e^  so  far  in  the  rear  of  European  industry,  and  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  that  two-fold  ifiolatien,  sufficiently  explains 
the  clmnsineas  of  English  mercantile  methods  at  a  time  when 
most  of  our  continental  neighbours  were  skilled  merchants  and 
financiers. 

Had  the  Anglo-Saxon  heen  left  as  severely  alone  as  he 
desired  to  be,  it  would  be  curious  to  speculate  what  commercial 
standing  he  would  unassistedly  have  attained,  or  if  indeed  he 
would  have  developed  the  commercial  instinct  at  all  But  he 
was  far  &om  being  suffered  to  enjoy  undisturbedly  the  solitude 
he  loved  in  the  island  home  he  had  so  dt^gedly  fought  for,  and 
which,  with  a  careless  confidence,  bom  of  sheer  ignorance  of 
external  matters,  and  unwarranted  by  the  troubled  state  of 
Europe  at  that  time,  he  took  ridiculously  disproportionate 
means  to  secure. 

The  Saxon's  conquest  of  Britain,  and  his  wanton  destruction 
of  the  imperial  civilization  here,  had  set  him  outside  the  pale  of 
European  conventions :  henceforth  he  was  the  enemy  of  all  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  purple,  or  hoped  to  succeed  thereto. 
Europe  had  not  forgotten  Britain,  if  the  English  were  doing 
their  best  to  forget  Europe,  and  the  sight  of  an  island  so 
admirably  situated  for  trade  pui-poses,  thrown  away  on  a  people 
who  had  no  idea  how  to  develope  its  resources,  afforded  for 
several  centuries  to  come  an  irresistible  temptation  to  Uie  greed 
both  of  political  and  mercantile  adventurers.  The  political, 
social,  and  industrial  history  of  England,  from  the  dose  of  the 
ninth  to  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  simply  the 
recital  of  the  efforts  mode  by  Europe  to  obtain  a  footing  in  this 
island,  and  to  force  the  acceptance  of  her  civilization  upon  us. 

the  wonder  hb  exploits  excited  even  ui  King  Alfred's  niiiid  cletiily  prove*  Uut 
Buch  TO^agM  were  regarded  as  Bometlung  qnite  out  of  the  coideuod.  What  is  more 
probable  is  ,that  the  king  translated  them  with  a  yitw  to  exnting  a  spirit  (rf 
emulation  aaioog  his  oirn  thegns  and  nierchants,  a  spirit  in  whioh  the;  were  some' 
what  lacking,  as  is  evident  from  the  "fMrfulQeH"of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fisherman, 
who  contined  hia  fishmg  to  fresh  water,  because  it  requir«l  big  ships  for  seft- 
fiabiiig  (lamer,  iii.,  p.  24), 
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It  is,  farther,  the  redtal  of  the  foreigner's  partial  success,  and 
of  his  fioal  repulse,  with  all  the  unlooked-for  issues  of  the 
stru^le ;  it  ia,  finally,  the  story  of  how  at  length,  for  purposes 
of  fighting  the  intruder  with  his  own  weapons,  force  of  circum- 
stances obliged  the  detached  Soson  tribesman  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  his  fellows  and  become,  not  merely  a  patriotic 
Englishman,  but  a  hard-headed  and  prosperous  merchant, 
whether  he  would  or  na 

The  first  attack  upon  us,  as  also  our  first  gronnding  in  the 
rudiments  of  internal  and  external  commerce,  came  from  a 
people  who  lived  almost  opposite  our  northern  shores,  and 
whose  eyes  had  long  been  fixed  on  the  valuable  openings  for 
a  coasting-trade  presented  by  the  numerous  river  mouths  and 
other  sheltered  inlets  of  Uiese  islands.  And  to  this  attack  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  spite  of,  nay,  by  reason  of  tiieir  vaunted 
independence,  fell  an  easier  prey  than  might  from  their  war- 
like reputation  have  been  expected.  Indeed,  that  very  self- 
snfficiency  which  prompted  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  be  so  little 
interested  in  the  world  outside  himself,  that  love  of  separating 
himself  out  even  from  his  own  people,  became  at  any  period  of 
threatened  national  disaster  a  source  of  grave  weakness  and 
actual  peril.  It  delayed  that  indispensable  unity  of  the  Saxon 
tdhes  which  alone  could  have  resisted  the  strong  pressure  of 
a  foreign  invasion.  The 'enemy  were  upon  (hem  before  they 
had  realized  the  necessity  of  national  cohesion,  and,  unaccus- 
tomed as  the  Saxons  were  to  concerted  action,  the  Danes  broke 
easily  through  their  badly  organized  defences,  and  swarmed  all 
over  the  country.  By  the  close  of  the  ninth  centary,  York, 
Nottingham,  and  London  were  in  their  hands,  and  though 
Alfred  defeated  their  attempts  on  Wessex,  and  Edward  and 
Atheletan  reconquered,  in  the  following  century,  many  of  their 
strongholds,  yet  by  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century  they  had 
obtained  a  footing  here,  which  they  maintained  with  varying 
success  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Confessor  in  1042.  And  even 
then  the  dominant  influence  at  Court  continued  to  be  that  of 
the  Northmen,  although  some  of  it  came  from  rival  bands  who 
bad  settled  amidst  a  more  southern  civilization. 
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However  aocially  disturbing  at  the  time,  the  Danish  Conquest 
was  on  the  whole  a  distinct  economic  advantage  to  this  country. 
Though  of  a  kindred  stoct,  the  Danes  in  one  respect  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  Saxons,  for  they  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  very  keen  traders.^  They  introduced  the 
practice  of  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  their  settlement  hera  gave  its  first 
impulse  to  English  commerce.  By  availing  themselves  of  the 
internal  communication  afforded  by  the  rivers,  and  by  estab- 
lishing trading  centres  at  their  mouths,  the  Danes  opened  up 
the  country  in  a  way  that  would  never  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  slower-witted  Saxon.' 

In  this  way  the  porta  of  Orimahy,  Hull,  York,  Chester, 
Lincoln,  Sristol,  and  London,  with  many  others,  sprang  into 
existence.  Within  the  country  they  penetrated  to  inland  places 
like  Nottingham,  Oxford,  and  Shrewsbury;  in  fact,  wherever 
a  river  was  deep  and  steady  enough  to  navigate  a  laden  boat, 
Danish  merchants  were  to  be  found. 

Their  trade  lay  chiefly  in  the  fish,  tor,  timber,  ship-masts, 
ropes,  sail  canvas,  eiderdown,  furs,  skins,  whale-oil,  and  such 
commodities  as  were  furnished  around  the  Baltic  The  Humber 
was  their  principal  destination,  as  its  wide  sandy  mouth  was 
the  first  available  shelter  that  offered  itself  to  such  ships  as 
hazarded  the  crossing.  Thus  Hull  and  Grimsby"  came  to  do 
a  brisk  trade  with  the  North,  and  even  York,  Mr.  J.  R.  Qreen 
tells  us,  "  from  this  time  became  more  and  more  a  Danish  city, 
and  was  thronged  at  the  dose  of  a  century  with  Danish 
merchants." 

Wessex,  it  will  be  remembered,  never  came  within  the  area  of 
Danish  inflnence,  so  that  the  towns  and  hamlets  on  the  south 
coast  did  not  partake  of  the  prosperity  with  which  Danish 
enterprise  had  endowed  the  towns  of  Northumbria  and  East 

'  Cf-  J.  B.  Qreen,  Congv^  0/  England,  p.  118:  "The  Dauea  were  u  keen 
tntdera  u  tliej  irere  bard  fighters." 
'  Ibul.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  436,  et  ttq.  ;  and  ibid^  p.  118. 
*  Cf.  Anderson,  Orhuyinga  Saga,  pp.  7G,  76 :  Kali's  lODg— 
"Dirt  indeed  ire  bad  in  plent;, 
While  we  lay  In  OrimsbT  borbonr.* 
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Anglia,  The  proximity  of  this  last-mentionod  province  to  Den- 
mark and  the  Scandinavian  countrieB,  with  their  consequent 
convenience  of  access  from  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  large 
profits  accming  from  the  herring  and  other  deep-sea  fisheries  * 
in  the  North  Sea,  probably  accounts  for  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
East  coast  towns,  and  Ipswich,  Dunwich,  Norwich,  Sandwich, 
Lincoln,  Boston,  and  Great  Yarmouth,  all  probably  date  tiie 
beginnings  of  their  prosperify  to  this  industry. 

It  is  probably  to  this  period  we  must  refer  the  drawing  up  of 
regulations  providing  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Scandinavian 
merchants  who  ventured  here,  according  to  which  the  natives 
of  Denmark  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege  of  sojourning  in 
London  all  the  year  through,  as  well  as  all  the  benefits  of  the 
law  of  the  city  of  London ;  in  otiier  words,  of  resorting  to  fair 
or  market  in  any  place  throughout  England.^ 

The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  the  Confessor  gave,  doubtless 
a  further  impetus  to  the  start  already  made  in  Anglo-Danish 
commerce,  and  more  especially  so  as  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin 
who  in  1053  succeeded  to  his  father's  earldom  and  influence, 
was,  according  to  a  contemporary  historian,^  so  deeply  interested 
in  trade  as  to  be  compared  to  "a  merchant  who  seeks  the  fairs 
with  liis  packs."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  description,  as  the  earl  probably  inherited  the  commercial 
instinct  from  his  father,  who  had  learnt  it  imder  Cnnt  Indeed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  House  of  Godwin  was  of  a  strictly  pro- 
tective character.  Their  exile  was  probably  the  outcome  of 
their  strong  opposition  to  the  Norman  party  at  Court ;  and  their 
return  to  power  in  1052,  displaying,  so  to  speak,  the  popular 
manifesto  of  "England  for  the  English,"  was  significantly 
marked  by  the  immediate  flight  of  the  whole  French  party.* 

'  ^Ifric'a  Dialogue*,  quoted  in  Tomei'B  Hiitary  vfthe  An(flo-^tu!<mt,  m.,  p.  S3. 

*  lUler,  Mvnim.  OUd.  Ltmd.,  ii.,  pt.  L,  introd.,  p.  zxzi. 

*  Life  qfSt.  Edward,  1067,  [e)  Chronielei,  edit.  H.  R.  Ltutrd,  1858,  Izl  177. 

*  Tide  Anglo^axon  Chronicles,  edit.  Kemble,  1847,  p-  427,  descrilnng  the  meeting 
of  QodwiD  Bud  bis  fleet  with  the  king  and  hia  land  forcea :  "  Bat  it  wm  loathful  to 
almost  all  of  them  that  the^  ahonld  fight  against  men  of  their  own  race,  for  there 
WM  little  else  there  which  iraa  of  much  account,  except  Englishmen  ,  ,  .  and  man- 
over  thej  were  unirilling  that  this  land  should  be  still  more  exposed  to  outlandish 
men,  bj  reason  that  thejr  themselves  destroyed  each  other,"  etc  .  .  .  "and  Bishop 
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But  notwithstanding  the  hive-like  industry  of  the  Kast  coast 
Bettleiiients,  the  Danish  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  had,  we 
may  believe,  not  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  or  roused  and 
carried  the  great  inert  mosa  of  the  Saxon  population  with  it. 
Among  the  scattered,  almost  inaccessible  inhabitants  of  the 
"apland,"  we  may  believe  that  the  old  distrust  of  any  new 
thing  prevailed,  and  even  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  turning 
these  matters  over  in  their  minds,  the  Kormans  were  npon  them, 
and  their  sudden  shock  of  conquest  shattered  the  greater  part 
of  the  newly  raised  commercial  fabric  to  the  ground.  With  the 
English  it  was  the  old  story  of  tribal  jealousies  and  fatally 
divided  counsels.  Of  individual  heroism  they  had  enough  and 
to  spare,  but  they  lacked  the  union  that  is  strength,  and  their 
forces,  separately  led,  were  separately  beaten. 

At  first  sight  it  does  not  appear  as  if  Anglo-Danish  commerce 
had  much  to  lose  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  it  was  not  now 
as  formerly,  the  incursion  of  a  barbarian  horde,  hut  a  mere 
political  transfer  of  power  to  a  kindred  Northern  people,  who, 
though  more  socially  cultivated,  were  no  whit  behind  their 
Danish  kinsmen  in  commercial  ability  and  cunning.  Nor  were 
the  Normans  strangers  to  this  country;  they  had  long  possessed 
a  trading  establishment  here,'  and  many  Normans  had  risen  to 
poUtical  and  ecdesiastical  power,  whilst  numbers  of  them  had 
visited  England  fifteen  years  before  in  the  train  of  the  great 
Duke  WiUiam." 

It  was  on  the  face  of  it  only  a  later  Danish  political  conquest, 
and  bearing  the  strong,  just  government  of  Cnnfc  in  mind,  what 
was  there — it  might  be  asked — to  dread  in  the  elevation  of  ft 
Norman  duke  of  Danish  descent,  cou»n  to  the  late  king,  to  the 
throne  of  England? 

There  was  much  to  fear,  however,  and  by  his  fitful  out* 
breaks  against  the  Norman  rule,  the  Englishman  seemed  to 
show  his  presdence  of  all  that  final  and  hopeless  defeat  would 

Eobert,  and  BUhop  WiUiun,  Mid  fiialM^  Ul^  with  difficoltj  escaped,  and  the 
Preachmeo  irbo  were  with  them,  and  thiu  got  over  Bea." 

■  At  DuDgGDess,  vide  Ch^rae),  Hut  de  RowTh 

■  Cf.  lupro,  note  Anglo-Saxon  Ckrmidei,  p.  <27,  edit.  Kembl^  1947. 
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cost  him.  True,  it  wbs  in  one  way  only  a  later  Danish  conquest, 
but  it  waa  Danish  with  a  difference.  The  very  quarter  of  attack 
was  changed,  and  this  of  iteelt  was  significant  of  the  new 
developments  in  store  for  the  English  people,  and  of  tiie  new 
channels  into  which  their  energies  were  about  to  be  directed. 
All  previous  invasions  of  Britain,  save  one,  had  come  from  the 
North;  this,  like  the  Roman  invasion  of  old,  came  from  the 
South;  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  authorized  and  approved  by 
the  Pope,  as  a  kind  of  punitive  expedition  calculated  to  bring 
England  and  her  stiff-necked  people  forcibly  under  the  dominion 
and  influence  (>f  a  European  civilization,  thus  far  it  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  second  imperial,  or  Roman  inva^on  alsa 

Though  wholly  Norse  in  their  origin,  yet  l^  virtue  of  their 
long  residence  in  a  Southern  land,  the  Normans,  like  the  Franks, 
had  acquired  a  veneer  of  the  polished  Gallic  civilization  that 
surrounded  them;'  though  unlike  the  Franks,  the  Normans, 
whUe  adopting  the  social  order  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  settled,  had  lost  none  of  their  native  vigour  and  love  of 
rule.  Together  with  the  French  language,  they  had  assimilated 
a  large  moss  of  imperial  ideas  and  institutions  which  had  sur- 
vived the  earlier  barbaric  conquest  of  Qaul.  In  this  way  their 
art,  their  law,  their  Church,  and,  more  than  anything,  their 
chivalry  was  in  its  essence  Roman ;  *  and,  thus  they  came  to  ns 
as  it  were  embodying  anew  all  that  hateful  imperial  civilization 
which  centuries  before  the  Saxon  alone,  out  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  had  resisted  and  spumed,  andVhich  he  had  now  to 
receive  at  the  sword's  point,  and  with  his  enemy's  foot  upon 
his  throat.    As  the  Saxon  foeman  fled  or  fell  before  the  onset 

'  Ci  Turner,  Eutory  of  tht  Afoglo-Saxont,  voL  ii.,  p.  3S8  r  "  The  Frankkh  nation 
had  rapidl;  improved  since  the  r<»gn  of  Cturiemsgne.  The  efiecta  of  the  Bonuu 
driliation  were  extensive  and  permanent,  aoid  the  ardent  zeal  of  t^  Chnttiui 
clergj  had  greatly  contributed  to  hmnanize  and  soften  theft  niarlJal  fierceneu.  The 
onwarlike  character*  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  had  tended  to  increaae  the 
driMug  spirit.  The  Normans  from  their  contiguity  partook  of  the  melioration  of 
the  French  manners.' 

*  Cf.  Qibbon't  Crutadu,  p.  401,  where,  speaking  of  the  monkish  militarj  orders, 
he  finds  their  passion  for  diadpiine  and  austerity  the  only  two  features  of  the  Bomaii 
empire  wbicb  alone  aurrived  its  wreck :  "  their  s^t  and  diadpiine,'  he  says, "  mra 
immortaL" 
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of  the  gleamiog  Norman  chivalry,  it  would  appear  that,  by  the 
hands  of  her  auxiliaries  at  least,  Rome  was  being  amply  and 
bitterly  avenged. 

The  one  sop  of  comfort  in  the  bitter  cup  of  Danish  conquest 
drained  by  the  Saxons,  had  been  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
oSbrd  to  despise  the  pagan  barbarity  of  their  foe ;  if  they  could 
not  always  conquer  they  could  occasionally  convert  him,  civilize 
him,  and  to  a  certain  extent  impose  their  language  and  forms 
of  government  upon  him.  But  with  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
situation  was  for  the  time  being  completely  changed.  By  It 
the  English  nation  did  not  merely  suffer,  as  formerly,  a  temporary 
military  or  political  defeat,  but  experienced  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  overthrow,  for  several  generations  to  come,  of  their 
unique  and  isolated  civilization.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  was  deliberately  held  in  con- 
tempt and  set  at  naught.  Where  it  attempted  to  assert  itself 
it  was  forcibly  bound,  and  thrown,  heavily  ironed,  into  a  dun- 
geon, or  let  out  in  chained  gangs  to  work  under  the  lash  of  a 
Norman  overseer.  And  the  Norman  gladly  served  as  the  task- 
master deputed  to  £c^  and  force  us  into  that  Imperial  mould 
to  which  the  rest  of  Europe  so  willingly  conformed.  To  him, 
therefore,  this  was  a  thoroaghly  congenial  task ;  in  addition  to 
the  vindication  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  so  to  speak,  he  had 
some  scores  of  his  own  to  wipe  out,  and  this  lent  a  noticeable 
air  of  fierce  vindictiveness  to  his  occupation  of  the  country.  He 
had  probably  not  forgotten  hb  recent  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Londoners  led  by  the  House  of  Godwin,  and  that  whole- 
sale detestation  of  the  Frenchman  which  the  English,  without 
a  thought  of  consequence,  had  been  at  little  pains  to  conceal. 

Now  that  the  tables  were  turned,  the  Norman  joyed  in  proving 
to  the  Saxon  that  he  had  at  length  found  a  master.  His  mailed 
bond  pressed  heavily  everywhere ;  feudal  castles  were  built  on 
every  available  hill,^  and  the  hitherto  free  inhabitants  of  the 

'  Cf.  Atujlo-Saxon  C/ironicU»,  edit  Keinble,  1S47,  V-  ^3:  "And  tliej  built 

castles  wide  througbout  the  iuUod,  and  poor  people  distressed."   And  again,  p.  44JJ, 

"  Upon  tbis  be  (Kiufc  William)  went  to  Nottingham  and  bnilt  a  castle  tbere,  and 

tben  adranced  to  York,  where  he  btult  two  castles ;  he  tlien  did  tbe  same  at 

Vol.  X.— No.  4.  2  L 
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towns  were  awed  into  reluctant  submiasioa  bene&th  the  Irown- 
ing  ramparts  of  a  Norman  keep.  On  all  sides  a  mthless  and 
wholesale  confiscation  of  Saxon  property  went  on.'  Despite 
the  air  of  profound  legality  with  which  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  invest  the  Norman  occupation,  it  cannot  be  con- 
troverted that,  generally  speaking,  might  prevailed  over  right; 
and  that  all  over  the  oonntiy,  oat  of  sight,  a  great  deal  of  mth- 
less cruelty  and  lawless  plnndering  went  on.  It  was  as  if  some 
robber,  after  slaying  the  shepherd,  had  set  his  wolfish  hounds  to 
guard  the  sheepfold,  where,  though  the  sheep  were  not  for  their 
eating,  these  took  many  a  sly  bite,  so  that  many  of  the  flock 
were  mangled  or  died  of  fright,  and  the  rest  were  too  terrified 
to  defend  themselves  or  break  away.  Similarly,  such  was  the 
intimidation  caused  by  the  Nonnan  settlement  here,  that  trade 
must  have  come  almost  to  a  standsUE  Even  in  the  towns  the 
security  of  life  and  property  was  so  endangered  as  to  intimidate 
the  mass  of  peace-loving  citizens,  and  seriously  to  dislocate 
commerce.  York,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  centre  of  the 
Northern  trade,  was  in  1068  sacked  by  William,  while  in  tiie 
following  year  it  was  again  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  whole 
shire  left  a  black  and  barren  desert.^ 

Destruction  was  in  fact  a  congenial  work  to  the  Norman 
baron;  construction  he  did  not  care  about,  unless  it  were  the 
building  of  a  fortress.  The  Nonnan  knight  was  a  magnificent 
warrior  and  a  famous  governor,  but  he  pursued  a  terrorizing 
policy.  He  had  no  idea  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  jnsUce 
of  his  rule,  so  that  the  timid  townsfolk  might  flock  to  him  as 
to  a  father.  He  utterly  despised  the  merdiant  and  the  crafts- 
man; and  hia  personal  dealings  with  them  were  probably 
confined  to  the  smith,  the  linen-armourer,  and  the  boilder,  and 
such  artisans  of  the  kind  as  ministered  to  his  personal  con- 
venience and  lived  within  his  castle  bounds.  Those  who  lived 
outside  his  protection,  might  look  to  themselves  if  their  lord 

Linooln  uid  eroiTwhere  in  thoae  puts."  Also,  p.  4S2 :  "He  caused  ctutlee  to  be 
built  and  oppressed  the  poor." 

■  See  Anglo-Saxon  CAronielet,  edit.  Kembte.  1847 ;  cf.  kIso  Tnmer,  SiMory  of 
tht  Anglo-Saxons,  iiL,  p:  2S7 :  "  His  dreadful  deputation  ol  Torkahirt^  irhicb  left 
«ne  Imndnd  miks  ol  the  counter  uotth  of  the  Hiunber  a  mere  deeerL" 
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rode  roughly  among  thesa.  He  respected  his  own  markeb,  but 
only  because  the  tolls  o£  it  went  into  his  own  pocket.  He  was 
not  equally  restrained  from  despoiling  that  of  hia  enemy,  and 
as  a  king's  officer,  exercising,  or  rather  abusing,  the  royal  privi- 
lege of  purveyance  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  plunder  tiie 
poor  country  folk,  and  to  take  provisions  and  the  hire  of  men 
and  horses,  without  even  the  intention  of  paying  for  the  same. 
Now  and  again  a  merchant  fair  afforded  a  glorious  opportunity 
to  a  party  of  young  Norman  bloods,  who  deemed  it  sport  to  ride 
down  the  stall-holders,  and  set  fire  to  the  highly  combustible 
material  of  the  booths.^ 

All  through  the  Norman  period  these  turholent  evils  went  on, 
and  no  man  dared  complain.  The  misery  increased  rather  than 
diminished  with  years,  and  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  it 
must  have  seemed  as  if  one  misery  only  passed  to  make  room 
for  the  arrival  of  another.* 

But  a  close  examination  of  the  spirit  of  these  times  will  show 
us  tiifi  exceeding  utility  of  these  very  tribulations,  and  the  part 
they  played  in  helping  to  bring  out  the  sturdy  quality  of  our 
national  character.  They  serve  to  show  how,  out  of  England's 
weakness,  came  forth  her  strength,  and  how  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, regarded  as  a  strong  measure  of  severe  but  solutfury 
discipline,  was,  in  many  ways,  though  perhaps  neither  socially 
or  eestheticolly,  an  excellent  thing  for  England. 

The  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Norman  overlords  fostered,  if  it  did 
not  create,  tiie  corporate  life  of  the  towns ;  the  timid  burghers 
learnt  to  associate  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and  defence, 
and  tiins  the  development  of  the  sturdy  commercial  Saxon 
spirit  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  insolent  rapacity  and 
misgovemment  of  tiie  haughty  Norman  baronage."  Not  in  the 
towns  only,  but  all  over  the  country,  a  common  danger  and  a 
coounon  grievance  drew  the  people  together,  and  so  helped  to 


'  I  believe  this  bappened  at  Lmcolii,  but  I  bftve  uafortniiate]]'  for  tbe  pment 
lost  the  re(ereac&  lira  statement  is,  howeTcr,  true,  althoogb  I  cannot  for  tbe 
moment  place  ib 

*  See  tbe  vaila  of  tbe  contemporair  chTonicIen. 

'  Cf.  StDbbB,  CQTutitutvmal  Binom,  L>  270 :  "Tbqr  prori^ed  and  sUmnlated  b; 
oppodtioa  and  opprearton  tbe  Utoit  energiet  of  the  Bnf^iah." 
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wipe  out  those  tribal  baniers  which  had  hitherto  proved  such 
aa  obstacle  to  Anglo-Saxon  unity.  Henceforth  the  people 
remembered  that  they  were  first  of  all  Saxona,  as  distinguished 
from  Normans;  and  only  secondarily  that  they  were  men  of 
Mercia,  Wcssex,  Kent,  or  Northnmbria,'  But  the  Norman 
Conqueror  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  drive  the  Saxons  before 
him ;  he  compelled  them  to  coalesce  not  only  with  one  another, 
but  with  his  own  peopla  There  was  no  existing  impediment 
of  race,  and  by  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  thing  was 
actually  done.  The  Norman  aprinkling  had  so  far  disappeared 
as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Norman  were  gradually  merged  and  swallowed  up  into  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  people.  Where  it  had  not  become 
absorbed,  the  Norman  t^ranoy  sarrived  in  lonely  greatness 
among  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  baronage ;  but  even  here  it  had 
finally  to  give  way  before  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  8UT;ging 
populations  of  the  towns,  impatient  of  antiquated  feudal  privi- 
leges and  exactions.  The  long  fends  between  the  towns  and 
the  local  baronial  or  ecclesiastical  magnates  amply  illustrate 
how  impoverished  and  stranded  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
years  the  Norman  feudal  aristocracy  had  become,  and  how  hand 
over  hand  the  Saxon  freeman  was  gaining  upon  him. 

But  absorbed  and  lost  to  sight  as  it  was,  the  workings  of  the 
foreign  element  were  for  some  time  to  come  felt  in  many 
directions.  The  Norman  leaven,  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  Celtic  or  Danish  infusions  that  preceded  it,  leavened  the 
whole  lump  of  Sason  heaviness,  and  the  blnnt  Saxon  mind, 
while  it  lost  little  of  its  dreamy  impulsiveness,  acquired  some- 
thing of  an  edge  from  Norman  sharpness. 

Thus  much  was  then  achieved :  the  peoples  were  blended,  and 
it  only  remained  to  bring  England  into  touch  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  humiliation  of  the  haughty  and  exclusive  Saxon 
would  be  complete. 

The  early  Englishman  of  this  period  was,  as  I  have  tried 

to  show,  not  quick-witted.     Though  a  surprisingly  fine  artist, 

he   was   a  bad    salesman.      He    had    not   yet  acquired    the 

'  CL  Stubbs,  CorutitutioTuit  HUtory,  L,  732,  par.  2, 
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"  Bhop-keeping  "  bent  witii  wtiich  be  is  now  credited.  The  smnons 
arts  of  commerce  as  then  practiBed,  its  nnmeroua  and  complex 
triclcs  of  tiade,  so  far  from  attracting,  diatinetly  repelled  him,' 
and  bis  feeling  towards  (be  soft-tongaed  foreign  merchants 
who,  from  the  Confessor's  time  if  not  earlier,  visited  oar  sborea, 
certainly  fell  little  short  of  actual  aversion.  One  of  tbe  bitterest 
fruits  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  the  admission  of  flocks  of 
French  merchants  into  the  country.  All  tbe  seaports  were  full 
of  them,  and  in  London  they  very  speedily  got  into  their  bands 
the  chief  management  both  of  industrial  and  municipal  affairs.' 
It  WHS  through  their  agency  that  England  was  brought  directly 
into  touch  with  that  Oriental  traffic  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  only  distantly  connected  through  the  Baltic  or  Qerman 
traders,  who,  under  heavy  restrictions,  were  admitted  into  tbe 
great  marts  of  Tenice.  Now,  however,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Bouenese  merchants,  who  visited  the  great  fairs  of 
Champagne  or  Languedoc,  England  could  readily  communicate 
with  the  Mediterranean;  and  Italy,  Greece,  and  Constantinople 
were  brought  nearer  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

The  whole  direction  of  trade  was  in  fact  changed ;  some  of 
England's  commercial  energies  were,  so  to  speak,  dammed  up, 
but  only  that  they  might  be  re-diverted  into  a  new  course. 
Tbe  trade  with  tbe  North  was  more  or  less  destroyed,  but  in 
its  place  sprang  up  a  commerce  with  the  South.  William's 
devastation  of  Yorkshire  dealt  a  blow  at  the  Humber  trade, 
from  which  it  took  a  couple  of  centuries  to  recover;  but  the 
foil  of  York  increased  the  rising  importance  of  London,  which 
was  now  left  with  Winchester  as  its  only  commercial  rival 

Economically  regarded,  therefore,  the  most  important  result 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  that  it  broke  violently  through  the 
traditional  Saxon  ezclosiveness  and  forcibly  linked  England  to 
the  Continent,  bringing  her,  whether  she  would  or  no,  into  the 

'  Cf.  Stabba,  Cmutitutional  HUlory,  \^  p.  18.  Speaking  of  the  early  Saxoas, 
"  Money  and  merchandiBe  were  of  little  accouat  with  tbetn  ; "  and  cL  alio  Strabo, 
quoted  in  Tnrner,  I,  101,  "They  cared  little  for  monej  or  commerce  *  (Strabo, 
460,461,464). 

*  Cf.  the  NorTDftn-French  namei  of  the  early  sheriffa  and  majon,  ai  giran  in 
Stowe'i  Chnnidti, 
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drde  of  Enropean  iadnstiy  and  exchange.^  The  Nonnao 
Conqaest  Imilt,  so  to  speak,  a  bridge  between  France  and 
England,  along  which  all  the  packmen  of  Europe  conld  tramp 
in  with  their  warea'  The  grappling-irons  were  thrown,  and 
the  Englishman  was  boarded  and  overran.  Forcibly  cot  from 
his  &Tourite  northern  moorings,  he  was  unwillingly  towed  into 
the  sphere  of  Romance  influence. 

But  no  amount  of  intercourse  with  foreigners  could  actually 
effect  the  EngUshmui's  conversion;  hia  stoical  stolidity  saved 
him,  and  however  forcibly  he  was  di^^ed  into  Enropean 
intercourse,  it  took  all  the  strength  of  the  Norman  to  keep  him 
there.  Hia  spirit  was  as  innately  aloof  as  before ;  he  might  be 
in  Europe,  but  he  was  not  of  Europe,  and  his  subsequent  history 
for  many  generations  is  simply  that  of  bis  continuous  struggle 
to  escape. 

The  "drums  and  tramplings"  of  so  maoy  conquests,  so  far 
from  giving  the  Englishman  a  cosmopolitan  pliancy  of  address, 
merely  stiffened  his  neck  against  the  alien  yoke.  During  the 
period  of  hia  most  grinding  subjection  to  the  Norman,  those 
marked  racial  characteriBtics,  previously  insisted  on,  necessarily 
remained  in  abeyance ;  but  they  were  only  suppressed,  not 
destroyed,  and  were  ready  to  emerge  triumphantly  as  soon  as 
the  heel  of  the  oppressor  should  be  removed.  This  particularism 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  disposition  survived  the  Conquest,  but  in 
the  milder  form  of  town  rivalries,  or  in  the  obstinate  resistance 
shown  by  the  town  communities  to  the  dues,  tolls,  and  exactions 
of  their  feudal  overlord  and  of  bis  rapacious,  insotoat  bailiff 

But  bitter  as  were  these  feuds,  the  Englishman  reserved  his 
moat  intense  hatred  for  the  intruder  from  across  the  seas.  His 
detestation  of  the  foreigner  tinged  all  his  disposition."  His 
whole  nature  revolted  at  the  thought  of  a  pack  of  aliens — such 

'  Cf.  Stnbba,  ConttiltUional  Hittory,  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  S69) :  "  In  the  first  pUce  it 
brought  the  nation  at  once  and  penuonentljr  within  the  circle  of  Eoropeftu  intererta 
.  .  .  ."  Ct  4ltoFreemui,iVor»tanO>n7U«tf,  3rdediL,introd.,  p.3:  "A  kingdom 
which  had  hitherto  been  parelf  Tentonic  was  brought  iato  the  apheie  of  the  lam, 
the  mumen,  the  ipeech  of  the  Romui  natiouH." 

*  Cf.  fVeeman,  Iforman  Qmqvat,  3rd  edit,  introd.,  p.  6. 

*  Cf.  Depping,  J7ut  dw  Cominenx  mtr»  h  Levant  tt  FEurope,  et&,  18S0,  p.  3S7 ; 
cf.  aIm  Fneman'a Otweth  qftheEnglith  ComtiHUim, Tanchniteedit,  187S|  p>  108. 
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88  followed  in  Uie  train  of  the  Angevin  king^ — ^battening  upon 
this  land  which  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  them,  nor  conld 
he  for  the  life  of  him  understand  their  wiah  to  come  here.  The 
medifiQval  Englishman  was  completely  out  of  touch  with  that 
gossiping  order  of  mind  which  busied  itself  in  seeking  people 
out,  and  in  leuning  all  about  theoL  He  hated  meddling  almost 
as  mniA  as  being  meddled  with ;  stoically  incurious  himself,  he 
could  not  tolorate  impertinent  cariosity  in  others.  Wrapped  in 
his  rough  mantle  of  reserve,  he  was  not  one  to  be  plucked  by 
the  sleeve  with  impunity.  In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  the 
Englishman  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  continontfd  neighbours ; 
whatever  he  may  have  had  in  common  with  the  hardy  Scandi- 
navian, he  was  utterly  diverse  from  the  wily  Greek,  the  subtle 
Italian  or  Provencal,  or  even  from  the  bland  and  suave  mer- 
chants of  Liibeck  or  Flanders.  To  a  man  of  his  temperament 
the  volatility,  versatility,  and  volubility  of  the  average  foreigner 
seemed  above  all  things  despicable.  He  experienced  a  feeling 
of  disgust  for  the  man  who  was  always  talking,  or  if  not  talk- 
ing, gesticulating  and  juggling  with  his  strange  foreign  warea 
Besides,  the  foreigners  introduced  an  unknown  coinage  into  the 
realm,  and  had  mysterious  methods  of  commercial  exchange, 
which  the  Englishman  could  not  understand,  yet  which  he 
nevertheless  regarded  with  that  immeasurable  contempt  he  re- 
served for  all  methods  save  his  own.  Still,  it  was  irritating  to 
him  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  crowd  of  miserable  foreign  packmen, 
who  took  the  Englishman  for  an  ignorant  islander,  who  did  not 
even  know  the  value  of  his  own  goods,  and  of  whom  they  might 
take  what  advantage  they  pleased.  He  was  farther  greatly 
shocked  to  discover  how  completely  he  was,  for  all  his  con- 
tempt, the  dupe  of  this  despised  outsider,  who  gave  him  light 
or  counterfeit  money  for  his  wares,  but  who  required  and  got 
good  English  sterlings  for  anything  he  offered  in  return. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  get  rid  of  the  alien?  The  foreign 
merchants  were  under  tiie  immediate  protection  of  the  Crovm, 
whose  agents  and  financiers  they  were.  It  was  also  obviously 
useless  appealing  to  the  king,  for  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings  were  themselves  as  much  foreigners  as  they  well  could 
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be.  Henry  the  Second  and  bis  80n  Richard  sponb  as  little  time 
in  their  English  dominions  as  possible ;  during  a  reign  of  thirty- 
five  years  Henry  spent  at  least  seventeen  years  abroad,  while 
Richard  was  not  a  single  year  in  England. 

Moreover,  even  supposing  the  king  were  to  banish  the  foreign 
capitalists,  who  could  take  their  place  ?  Certainly  not  the 
Englishman ;  he  hod  neither  the  skill,  the  capital,  nor  that  wide 
commerciEd  experience  which  was  necessary  for  the  complex  and 
perilous  enterprise  of  farming  the  Customs  and  financing  the 
Crown.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  Englishman  hnt 
to  posses  his  soul  in  patience,  until  such  time  as,  having  learned 
the  ways  and  methods  of  the  foreigners,  he  might  hope  to 
oust  him,  by  heating  him  at  his  own  gapie.  This  ho  secretly 
determined  to  do.  For  this  purpose  he  bound  himself,  as  it 
were,  on  unwilling  shopkeeper's  apprentice  to  the  foreigner, 
and  wearisome  drudgery  as  he  found  it,  what  acted  as  a  spur 
to  his  resolve  was  the  fact  that  look  where  he  might  he  could 
see  his  hated  rival  loading  and  unloading  on  the  bosy  quay, 

AucE  Law. 
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"Poor  Law  ADuiNiaTBATiotr,  Aqed  Desekvinq  PooR."~Many 
of  na,  u  ire  read  the  circular  issned  bj  the  Local  GoTerotnect 
Board,  under  date  of  August  4, 1900,  must  have  felt  like  the  Liberal 
member  ia  the  Bathie,  who— 

"  Started  remembering  sadly  tite  cry  of  a  coming  dection," 

From  first  to  last  it  bears  traces  of  tlie  effects  wbioh  party  politics 
may  have  od  adminlstratioa.  On  some  poiuta  it  will  win  general 
approval,  on  others  varied  criticism. 

1.  It  recommends  the  removal  of  imbeciles  from  the  workhouse — at 
least,  the  language  used  implies  that  the  Board  endorses  the  recom- 
mendatloD  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cottage  Homes  BUI,  but  it  calmly 
relegates  the  removal  to  the  Greek  Kalends  :  "  This  question  is  one 
which  must,  at  any  rate,  bo  deferred."  Apart  from  the  very  queation- 
able  style  of  tlie  sentence,  it  is  not  quite  clear  from  it  whether 
boards  of  guardians  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  move  iu  the  diroctiou  of 
carrying  out  the  Committee's  recommendations  or  not.  What  is  tlie  . 
exact  force  of  "must"  f  Does  it  mean  that  the  central  authority  will 
not  enforce,  or  that  it  will  prevent  any  attempt  at  reform  ?  Such 
reform  is  nrgently  needed.  The  workhouse  ia  not,  never  has  been, 
never  oan  be  a  fit  place  for  the  treatroeot  of  the  imbecile  and  epileptic 
For  treatiog  sucb  a  larger  area  of  administration  is  needed.  The 
county  coancila  should  be  approached  by  boards  of  guardians,  and 
invited  to  build  institutioos  in  which  these  unhappy  people  can  be 
given  the  special  care  and  treatment  they  require.  Aa  the  worda 
stand,  they  are  likely  to  discourage  any  efforts  to  realise  this  hope  on 
the  part  of  the  wiser  members  of  a  board  of  guardians. 

2.  It  recommends  the  removal  of  children  from  workliouaes.  This 
has  passed  into  a  commonplace  of  poor-law  administration,  and  although 
exaggerated  language  is  common  on  the  subject,  such  removal  is  in 
favour  everywhere.  The  Board  very  wisely,  considering  how  unripe 
is  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  gives  great  discretion  to  boards  of 
guardians  in  choosing  an  alternative  syetom. 

3.  It  recommcods  distinctive  treatment  of  deserving  and  undeserving 
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aged  poor.  The  flnt  cImb  ib  to  be  ^tbd  outdoor  reHef,  or,  if  remor&l 
to  ft  workboiue  i§  iDevit&ble,  special  trMtment,  cubicles,  mora  time  !d 
bod,  greater  pritileges  of  exit,  Bome  degree  of  privacy.  Here  ve  hare 
the  really  important  Boctlons  of  the  circalar.  Probably  for  the  firat 
time  BiDoe  1834  the  central  authority  haa  declared  ia  favour  of  out- 
door relief,  aod  of  diBtinction  based  upon  desert ;  nay,  it  has  gone 
farther,  and  framed  a  definition  of  desert.  Deserving  persons  are 
those  "who  have  habitually  led  decent  and  deserving  lives  "  ("deserv- 
ing lives"  is  good),  their  previous  habits  and  character  have  been 
Batisfactory,  they  have  not  "  failed  to  exorcise  thrift  in  the  bringing 
up  of  tbeir  families  or  otherwise."  (It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
the  bringiug  up  of  a  family  vas  the  last  lield  in  which  thrift  is  desir- 
able— but  let  that  pass.)  Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  good  man  as 
Bket«hed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  The  picture  is  a  little 
blurred  and  indiatinct,  and  Mr,  Chaplin  most  have  forgotteu  the 
Aristotle  he  read  at  Oxford,  but  still  it  is  a  comfort  it  b  no  worse. 
The  result  is  to  throw  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  man  is  good  or  bad 
on  the  average  board  of  guardiau» — about  as  unfit  a  body  ae  could  be 
conceived  1  It  ia  for  them  to  interpret  "  deserving,"  "  unsatisfactory," 
"failure  to  exercise  thrift."  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  more  than 
boards  of  guardians  have  been  trying  to  do  for  half  a  century ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  better  members  of  every  board  will  now  feel, 
what  tbey  have  never  felt  before,  that  the  central  authority  is  against 
them.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  answers  sent  by  different 
boards  to  Mr,  Chaplin,  What  will  be  tlie  results  of  such  an  inquiry 
as  he  suggests  in  the  case  of  those  unions  in  which  outdoor  relief  has 
not  been  given  as  freely  as  he  prefers  on  a  character  test  ?  Probably 
it  will  be  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  they  have  practically  no 
inmates  of  their  worlcbouges  who  come  near  (o  this  definitioD  of  desert, 
and  if  they  have,  most  of  the  privileges  claimed  have  long  since  been 
granted.  But  on  this  and  other  points  we  mast  wait  for  more  light. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  their  next  report  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  print  tlie  replies  they  receive,  and  that  the  various  inspectors  will 
he  directed  to  report  on  the  reception  of  the  circular,  and  its  effects. 

L.  B.  Fbelfs. 

The  Kew  Restaurakt  of  the  Boltos  Co-opebativb  Store, 
— Those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  co^perators 
in  Lancashire,  know  that  no  store  has  been  more  vigorous  and 
auccessful  than  that  known  as  the  Great  and  Little  Bolton  Co- 
operative Society,  Arnold  Toynbee  lectured  there  more  than  once, 
and  qnit«  recently,  an  elaborate  course  of  lectnroB  on  industrial  history 
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hu  been  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Owen.  There  is  a  remarkablj  good 
libnrT^ ;  also  an  active  branch  of  the  women's  guild  ;  and  fourteen 
bojB  and  girla  have  lately  passed  the  children's  examination  in  co< 
operation. 

The  enterprising  conunittee  have  been  for  some  time  experimenting 
in  the  establishment  of  a  restaurant,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  provide 
their  members  (thongh  any  one  may  nae  it)  with  wholesome  meals  at 
moderate  prices.  It  is,  however,  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  premisea 
specially  adapted  to  this  purpose  have  been  opened,  so  that  It  is  too 
soon  to  judge  how  far  the  restanrant  will  "  answer  "  in  the  pecuniary 
senses  That  it  "  answers  "  in  the  sense  that  it  meets  a  real  need  is 
quickly  demonstrated,  for  the  new  rooms  are  already  inconveniently 
crowded  at  the  dinner  hour. 

**  The  old  and  disused  cellars  under  our  ceutral  premises,"  says  the 
Solum  Co-operative  Record  for  April  last,  "  have  now  been  trans- 
formed, in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner,  into  a  substantial  and 
beautiful  restanrant."  The  visitor  descends  from  the  street,  and, 
turning  at  the  foot  of  the  stMrs,  finds  himself  in  a  large  hall,  fifty  by 
thirty-seven  feet,  lighted  by  electricity,  with  a  flooring  of  wooden 
blocks,  and  walls  with  a  dado  of  tiles.  The  woodwork,  of  pitch  pine, 
is  fresh  and  bright.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a  bar,  where  of 
course  "  temperance  "  drinks  only  are  sold.  On  the  right  of  the  ball 
about  a  quarter  of  the  floor  space  is  screened  oflT,  and  the  tables  inside 
the  screen  are  reeerred  for  girls  and  women,  with  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  about  fifty  at  once.  Adjoining  this,  undw  the  stairs,  is  a 
thoroaghly  well-fitted  ladies'  lavatory,  for  the  use  of  which  no  charge 
is  made.  The  rest  of  tlia  hall  is  fitted  with  tables  for  men  ;  aud  on 
the  loft  opens  out  a  pleasant  room  designed  as  a  smoke  and  oofiee- 
room,  but  at  presont  the  pressure  for  places  at  midday  is  so  great  tliat 
dinners  are  served  there  as  well.  The  kitchens  and  other  accommo- 
dation for  service  are  on  the  same  side.  The  cost  of  the  adaptation 
and  equipment  of  the  whole  place  was  estimated  at  £3000. 

It  was  intended  that  the  large  hall  sliould  accommodate  abont  ISO 
people  eouTeniently  ;  at  present  the  average  number  served  daily, 
between  twelve  and  half-past  one,  has  been  on  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  310.     On  Saturdays  thoro  are  fewer.     On  Sundays  it  is  closed. 

The  manager  is  himself  a  practical  cook,  and  has  had  a  wide 
experience.  He  complains  of  the  scant  estimation  in  which  the  art 
of  cooking  is  held  in  England,  and  his  estimate  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  masculine  and  feminine  cooks  is  not  flattering  to  women. 
It  is  easy  to  get  waitresses,  but  not  easy  to  get  good  kitchen  helpers. 

In  ooneidering  the  prices,  it  must  be  remembered  that  members  of 
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the  store  get "  checks  "  oq  what  they  epend  Kt  the  restfttmnt,  jast  the 
uune  aa  on  anj  other  purchases ;  and  that  the  dividend  on  purchaMB 
at  this  particular  store  amounts  asually  to2f.  llcf.  inthe  pound,  Etco 
ou  a  July  daj,  hot  food  seemed  to  be  generally  in  demand ;  verj  tittle 
cold  meat  is  asked  for,  except  in  the  evenings  with  tea.  There  is  a  per- 
miknent  printed  price-list  of  a  considerable  variety  of  dishes,  and  each 
day  the  list  is  distributed  with  marks  against  the  dishes  ready  ou  that 
particular  dsy.  For  instance,  soup  with  bread  is  2<f. ;  roast  moat 
with  vegetable,  6d.  to  lOd, ;  milk,  \d.  a  glass  ;  tea  or  coffee,  Id.  the 
cup,  or  2d.  "  special ; "  rice  and  other  puddings,  Id.  or  2d. ;  stewed 
fruit  with  custard,  2d. ;  tea,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  cold  ineat,8cf. ; 
steak  and  chips,  8d.  ;  potatoe  pie,  2d.,  3d.,  and  id.  This  last  dish 
is  said  to  he  most  popular.  "  You  might  make  it  in  a  dolly-tub  and 
use  it  all." 

The  restaurant  opeus  and  cloees  at  the  same  hours  as  the  rest  of  the 
store  for  the  convenience  of  the  electric  lighting. 

It  was  certainly  warm  to  eat  a  piled-np  plate  of  beefsteak  pudding 
with  potatoes  and  peas  (all  for  Id.)  in  a  crowded  room.  A  bottle  of 
lemonade  at  1^.  was  reviving.  (It  would  have  been  Id.  served  at 
the  bar.)  The  waiting  is  a  little  hampered  by  the  small  space ;  bat 
nothing  was  more  noticeable  than  the  quiet  good  manners  of  the 
people  using  the  room.  There  was  no  impatience,  no  load  talking,  no 
silly  giggling  among  the  girls.  All  seemed  to  be  taking  their  time  and 
enjoying  their  food,  be  it  hot  meat,  or  jam  tarts,  or  plates  of  stewed 
prunes,  or  snet  puddings,  or  tea. 

There  is  "  a  shilling  dinner  "  to  be  had  complete,  consisting  of — 
"  one  soup,  one  joint  or  entr^  with  potatoes,  greens,  padding,  bread 
and  cheese,  or  small  salad."  But  most  do  not  rise  to  this.  The 
manager  found  the  average  expenditure  per  head  on  one  day  in  the 
dinner  hour  to  be  T^cf- :  on  another  day  it  was  as  low  as  6^  "  Their 
choice  is  often  more  determined  by  their  means  than  their  desires,"  as 
he  remarked,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  A  little  more  per 
head  seems  usually  to  be  expended  at  the  evening  meal  by  those  who 
come  for  it ;  bnt  the  room  is  not  nearly  so  full  as  at  mid-day. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  Cuinne  PdptUaire, 
in  Geneva.  The  cuisine  is  much  better  housed,  with  roomy  premises 
above  ground.  Wine  is  the  usual  drink  in  Geneva,  coffee  being  only 
served  in  the  early  morning.  The  Swiss  cuisine  opens  at  6  a,m.  in 
summer,  or  7  a.m.  in  winter  :  the  English  restaurant  opens  at  9  a.m. 
The  Swiss  prices  are  lower :  soap.  Iff. ;  meat,  2^. ;  vegetable,  Id, 
The  cuisine  has  marble-topped  tables,  with  separate  stools  by  them  ; 
the  restaurant  has  table-cloths  and  chairs.  The  restaurant  is  at  present 
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slmost  oriental  ia  its  secluaioa  of  woman  :  while  the  cuiBtne  Las  a  room 
for  family  parties,  as  well  as  oue  for  "  ladies  alone,"  tbougli  in  both 
cuisioe  and  restaarant  the  greater  part  of  the  space  is  occnpied  hj  men. 
In  the  cuisLDe  70U  buy  a  jeCon  at  the  entrance  :  at  the  restaurant  the 
waitress  brings  jour  bill,  which  you  pay  at  the  desk,  where  also,  if  a 
member,  you  get  yonr  "  checks."  The^lavatory  accommodation  in  the 
cuisine  consists  of  a  row  of  jets  of  running  water  ;  at  the  restaurant, 
as  the  manager  says,  "  if  you  buy  a  Id.  bottle  of  soda-water,  you  can 
have  a  good  wash  for  nothing." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desu'ed  that  the  experiment  that  the  Bolton 
store  haa  made  should  be  widely  studied  and  imitated.  The  need  of 
good  food  is  too  often  neglected,  especially  by  women  and  girls  ;  and 
a  convenient  and  pleasant  place  to  enjoy  it  in  greatly  adds  to  its 
refreshing  effect. 

One  other  contrast  with  the  cuisine  may  be  mentioned.  The  cuisine 
sells  portions  to  be  taken  home ;  the  restaurant  has  no  such  arrange- 
ment. A  scheme,  too,  for  children's  dinnerB  haa  not  been  attempted, 
for  laok  of  room.  But  one  hopes  that  the  success  that  seems  to  be 
attending  the  present  effort  of  the  Bolton  store  may  lead  to  an  exten- 
sion of  its  work,  and  the  initiation  of  similar  work  on  a  larger  scale 
elsewhere. 

E,  C.  WiLsos. 

"Home  Wokk  and  Douestic  Industries  iw  Englakd."'— 
Home  work  is  associated  with  all  the  worst  and  most  elusive  evils  of 
the  present  industrial  system.  It  includes  the  abuses  of  under-pay, 
over-work,  and  unhealthy  conditions,  in  their  most  extreme  forms,  and 
is  a  drag  upon  all  social  reforms — yet  the  most  difficult  of  all  such 
subjects  for  regulation. 

The  present  pamphlet  gives  a  concise  account  of  this  regulation, 
and  is  all  the  more  signally  clear  for  having  been  originally  written 
for  German  readers.  The  author  is  in  a  position  to  know  and  under- 
stand industrial  legislation  ;  and  she  wisely  explains  its  present  work- 
ing by  tracing  its  growth — a  process  which  is  especially  neceasary 
witb  institutions  in  this  coontry,  where  all  things  have  their  roots  in 
past  history,  and  have  grown  up  unfionsciousljr  amidst  complications 
and  anomalies. 

The  work  in  this  instance  has  been  most  thoroughly  done.  Miss 
Anderson  begins  by  describing  the  terms  used,  which  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  since  they  have  been  formed  by  the  gradoal  development 

<  By  A.  M.  AjidersoD,  H.M .  Principal  I^dj  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Work- 
ahops.    [Indoitrial  Lair  Committee.    London,  1900.] 
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of  Uw,  Aul,  thoagli  precise,  are  not  either  obvioua  or  logical.  This 
meaDB  a  carefnl  distiDCtioa  between  the  words  "factorf,"  **work- 
Bttop,"  and  "domestic  workshop,"  as  legally  defined.  She  then  gives 
an  account  of  legislation  regardiag  home  work,  including  its  histoiy 
as  well  as  its  present  state,  and  comparing  it  with  factory  legialatioa 
in  general.  There  are  still  BOme  abuses,  even  since  the  reforms 
prompted  by  recent  public  inquiries.  The  qaeation  of  sanitation  ia 
one  that  Deeds  further  treatment.  But  there  are  many  difGcnlties  in 
ilealiog  with  English  homo  life  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  Uiat 
most  evils  could  be  checked  under  the  present  laws  if  these  were  fnlly 
carried  out. 

The  great  need  ia,  therefore,  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  which 
means  increased  facilities  for  iospection.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
the  Industrial  Law  Committee  has  been  formed,  as  explained  by  Miss 
Anderson,  with  evident  approval,  at  the  close  of  her  pamphlet.  The 
appendix  contains  extracts  from  the  Factory  Laws  ;  while  tlie  Truck 
Acts  are  separately  examined,  as  they  deal  with  the  most  dangerous 
abuses  connected  with  home  work — that  is,  with  a  form  of  extortion 
only  made  possible  by  the  helpleesuoss  of  certain  grades  of  workers, 
who  sell  their  handiwork  for  trash,  and  are  the  victims  of  intimidation 
or  ignorance. 

The  author  keeps  sternly  to  facts,  and  does  not  allow  herself  to 
become  either  discuTBive  or  eloquent.  Her  style  becomes  even  in< 
TOlved,  in  the  effort  to  be  precise  and  exLauHtive.  There  is  that  want 
of  general  statements  or  broad  views  which  is  characteristic  of  modern 
economic  work.  It  is  a  tendency  which  may  bo  carried  too  far,  as  it 
Is  apt  to  leave  the  reader  wandering  in  a  maze  of  facts  without  guide 
or  object ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  why  a  convincing 
style  should  detract  from  accuracy  and  tboroughness.  But  this  is 
a  question  now  to  be  met  in  all  branches  of  research ;  and  meanwhile 
the  present  pamphlet  shows  that  thorough  work  is  being  done,  and 
that  economic  reasoning  is  being  made  the  basis  of  reform. 

M,    W.   MlDDLETOK, 

A  Workixg-Mem's  Conference  on  the  Hocsinq  Qcestiok 
was  organized  in  the  aaturon  of  1899  by  the  two  principal  associations 
of  London  working-men's  clubs,  viz..  The  Working-men's  Clab  and 
Institute  Union,  and  The  Federation  of  Working>men's  Social  Clubs. 
The  Union  was  founded  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  includes  IflO 
Working-men's  Clubs  in  London  (seventy-five  of  which  are  political, 
and  seventy-five  social),  with  a  total  membership  of  over  <[5,000, 
besides  a  large  number  of  provincial  clubs  in  all  ports  of  England. 
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The  FederatloQ  is  a  smaller  association,  founded  thirteen  jears  ago, 
and  now  compriaes  seventjr  London  clubs,  with  a  total  membership 
of  about  eight  thousand.  In  order  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Federation  a 
cinb  must  satisfy  three  conditions  ;  there  must  not  be  anj  political  test 
for  membership,  or  any  reUgious  test,  and  alcoholic  drink  must  not  be 
sold  on  the  club  premises.  The  majority  of  the  clubs  which  belong 
to  the  Union  ore  by  this  rale  excladed  from  the  Federation, 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  are  at  the  Oxford  House  in 
Bethnal  Green.  It  is  largely  occupied  in  promoting  athletics,  aod 
in  organizing  competitioDS  of  all  kinds  between  the  affiliated  clubs  ; 
but  it  also  attempts  to  provide  for  the  Intellectual  interests  of  the 
clubs  by  means  of  lectures  and  conferences.  The  object  of  these 
conferences  is  twofold — in  the  first  place,  to  give  members  of  the 
clubs  an  cpportnnlty  of  heariug  social  questions  discussed  by  experts  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  of  a  nou- 
partisan  character  from  members  of  the  working  classes  on  matters 
which  most  vitally  affect  their  welfare.  In  1897  the  Federation 
invited  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  in  organizing  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the  London  hospitals :  several  meetiDgs 
were  held,  and  a  valuable  report  was  produced.  The  alliance  was 
renewed  in  1S99  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Housing 
Question. 

Six  meetings  of  this  Housing  Conference  were  held  between  October 
26,  1S99,  and  March  14, 1900,  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
£acli  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  some  special  aspect 
of  the  question ;  and  among  the  speakers  who  accepted  invitations  to 
address  the  meetings  were — Alderman  Beachcroft  (London  County 
Council),  Alderman  Thompson  (Richmond),  Mr,  F.  Knee,  secretary 
of  the  London  Workmen's  Housing  Council,  Mr,  F.  W,  Glalton, 
secretary  of  the  London  Reform  Union,  Mr.  £.  W.  Winch,  assistant- 
secretary  of  the  Quitmess  Trust,  Mr.  James  Parsons,  director  of  the 
East  End  Dwellings  Company,  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor  and  Mr.  H.  P,  Harris 
(London  County  Council),  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hyder,  secretary  of  the 
Land  Nationalization  Society,  The  number  of  clab  representatives 
who  attended  the  meetings  did  not  exceed  fifty,  but  those  who  came 
followed  the  subject  witii  keen  interest.  Prior  to  the  final  meeting 
on  June  20tb,  a  pamphlet  was  circulated,  giving  a  short  digest  of 
the  facte  and  arguments  laid  before  the  Conference  by  the  various 
speakers. 

Tlie  following  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by  the  secretaries,  as 
expressing  the  general  sense  of  the  Conference ;  some  were  warmly 
debated,  but  each  was  finally  passed  almost  without  a  disseutieut  vote. 
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The  only  opposition  came  from  one  or  tiro  anient  SocIaliaU,  who 
wished  to  express  their  complete  distrust  of  private  enterprise,  and 
to  cast  the  whole  burden  of  buildiog  working-closa  dwellings  on  the 
muaicipalitiea.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  resolutions  do  not 
demand  heroic  remedies  ;  thej  are,  in  fact,  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
sane  and  serious  spirit  which  characterized  all  the  meetiugB.  The 
second  part  of  the  first  reBolution  was  inserted  with  the  object  of 
excluding  a  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  by  certain  politicians 
— namely,  the  institution  of  fair  rent  courts  in  London. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows  : — 

"I.  That  this  conference  recognizes  the  (act  that  overcrowding  in 
London  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  a  bouse  famine,  which  causes 
rents  to  become  artificially  high  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  supply 
of  accommodation  could  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  rents 
would  be  reduced  to  a  normal  level. 

"  II,  That  it  is  desirable  that  municipal  bodies  should  make  full  use 
of  their  powers  in  order  to  supply  increased  accommodation  ;  that  such 
action  should  not  involve  a  charge  upon  the  rates,  and  that  to  this  end 
restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  such  powers  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
removed,  e.g. — 

"  (I)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  loans  for  building  working- 
class  dwellings  should  be  extended  to  a  hundred  years. 

"(2)  Land  bought  for  the  purpose  oF  building  working-class  dwell- 
ings should  be  counted  as  an  asset,  i.e.  its  value  as  subject  to  the 
obligation  to  build  snch  dwellings  should  not  be  included  in  the 
sinking  fund. 

"III.  That  suitable  private  bodies  should  be  assisted  in  the  work 
of  providing  working-class  dwellings  (I)  by  increased  facilities  for 
borrowing  money ;  (2)  by  the  grant  of  leases  of  public  land  for  this 
purpose  on  specially  favourable  terms. 

"  IV.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  cost  of  clearance  schemes  should 
bo  reduced  by  making  the  terms  of  compulsory  purchase  of  grossly 
insanitary  areas  more  severe. 

"V.  That  the  building  of  block  dwettings  in  central  districts  to 
compensate  for  houses  destroyed  in  the  course  of  clearance  schemes 
is  of  doubtful  value,  unless  the  rents  of  such  dwellings  can  be  fixed 
on  a  scale  within  the  reach  of  the  class  of  the  persons  displaced. 

"  VI.  That,  since  the  supply  of  facihties  for  cheap  and  rapid  transit 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  increase  of  bouse  accommodation,  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  compel  railway  companies  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  and  the  tramway  services 
should  be  improved  and  extended. 
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"  VXI.  Tliat  manictpal  bodies  shoittd  acquire  land  for  building  pur- 
poses ia  new  districts,  and  supply  meana  of  communicatian  bj  the 
constructloD  ot  tntmirays," 

BlOBABD  FEBTHA.U. 

The  Anhttal  Report  of  the  Scottish  Couhoil  fob  Woubn's 
Tbades  sustains  its  reputation  as  a  record  of  interesting  and  eSectire 
irork.  Arising  out  of  a  smaller  bodj  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
organization  of  vomen  workers,  thie  Connnil  now  takes  cognizance  of 
all  questions  relating  to  female  labour.  Its  operations  are  controlled 
hj  three  committees.  Committee  A,  Industrial  I nves ligations — to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  couditiona  of  employment  among  women 
and  children  ;  Committee  B,  Industrial  Organization — to  promote  trade 
combination  among  working  women  ;  Committee  C,  Parliamentary 
Bills — to  watch  the  progress  of,  and  to  promote  legislation  In,  the 
interests  of  women  and  children. 

The  research  work  done  under  the  direction  of  Committee  A  la  very 
valuable.  Three  special  inquiries  have  been  undertaken  :  (1)  the  con- 
ditions of  home  work  among  women  in  the  shirt>making  and  kindred 
trades  ;  (2)  the  conditions  of  home  work  among  women  in  the  miscel- 
laneous minor  trades  ;  (3)  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  taUoring 
and  dressmaking  trades.  The  latter  has  been  completed  within  the 
period  under  review,  and  the  results  of  some  minor  investigations  iiavo 
also  been  tabuhited. 

In  its  work  of  introducing  the  equivalent  of  trade  union  organization 
among  women  workers,  Committee  B  has  made  little  progress.  The 
hiudranoes  are  summarized  as  follows  by  the  convener  (the  Bev.  A<  C. 
Langhlin)  :  the  idea  of  uniting  as  a  precaution  of  mutual  defence  is 
s  novel  one  ;  the  congested  and  overcrowded  state  of  the  women's 
labour  market  induces  a  woman  to  cling  to  any  situation,  whatever 
may  be  the  remuneration  offered  ;  the  satisfaction  of  earning  a  mere 
"pocket-money  wage;"  the  feeling  that  employment  is  only  temporary, 
and  will  probably  not  be  continued  after  marriage.  The  result  being 
that  women  dumbly  acquiesce  in  inadequate  pay,  unduly  long  hours, 
and  insanitary  surroundings,  and  do  not  respond  to  the  efforts  made  on 
their  behalf. 

To  effect  its  objects,  therefore,  the  Women's  Trades  Council  looks 
more  to  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  to  tha 
promotion  of  suitable  legislation.  It  is  helping  to  form  public  opinion 
by  its  reports  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  women's  trades,  and  its 
Committee  C  prepares,  introduces,  and  supports  Bills  which  aim  at 
effecting  necesBory  improvements.     The   Seats  for   Shop  AsslBtnnts 
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Bill,  for  iostanoe,  owes  ita  origia  eotirelj  to  this  Council,  and  tras 
drafted  mfter  an  investigfttioD  iato  ths  conditions  ot  women's  employ- 
ment in  aliopa. 

Two  other  bills  have  also  been  iotrodaced.  One,  for  the  amend- 
meot  and  consolidation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  has  been 
specially  prepared  for  this  Conocil ;  and  as  it  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  Scottish  Trade  Union  CoDgress,  it  maj  be  regarded  as  the 
official  Labour  Bill  for  Scotland.  The  bill  has  been  Introdneed  by 
Mr.  Caldwell,  U.P.  The  third  bill,  which  is  in  the  charge  of  Colonel 
Denny,  U.P^  aims  at  the  regulation  of  home  work,  and  is  proniotod 
by  this  Council  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Connoil  ot  Loadon.  By 
it  all  workers  are  required  to  obtun  a  certificate  from  the  &ctory 
inspector  certifying  that  the  homes  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done 
are  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition. 

F.  W.  UooKS. 
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LEGISLATION,  PABLIAMENTARY   INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  EETURNS. 

The  statutes  paaee^l  in  1900,  like  those  of  1899,  form  but  a  this 
Tulame,  and  a  conaideroble  proportion  of  this  relates  to  the  war. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  which  are  interesting  to  the  economlsL 

The  Censug  {Great  Britaia)  Act,  1900  (63  &  64  Yict.,  ch.  i,  8  pp., 
Id,),  does  not  differ  much  in  subatance  from  Its  predecessors,  though 
its  form  has  lieea  considerably  altered.  In  addition  to  the  particulars 
hitherto  mentioned — name,  sex,  age,  occupation,  relation  to  head  of 
the  family,  infirmitieB  (blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbecile),  number  of 
rooms  if  not  more  than  five — the  householder  is  to  be  asked  for  the 
nationality  of  an;  person  whom  he  returns  as  born  abroad.  He  has 
loug  been  asked  to  vrrite  "  British  subject "  and  "  naturalized  British 
gubjeot"  opposite  the  names  of  nataral-born  or  naturalized  BriUsh 
subjects  born  abrosd,  but  this  has  been  done  without  authority,  and, 
in  1891,  in  defiaaee  of  the  law,  which  expressly  states  that  no  other 
particnlars  are  to  be  asked  for.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  change 
is  due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Statistical  Society's  Committee,  to  the 
eSect  that  all  nationalities,  and  not  merely  British  nationality,  should 
be  asked  for.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  Act  of  the  distinction,  which 
was  drawn  in  1891,  between  employers  and  employed;  but  this 
question  was  introduced  into  the  1891  census  without  parliamentary 
authority,  perhaps  as  covered  by  the  term  "  occupation,"  so  that  it 
may  appear  agMU.    No  great  regret  would  be  felt  if  it  does  not. 

The  JUinet  (Prohibiliort  of  Child  Labour  Underground)  Act,  1900 
(63  &  64  Vict.,  ch.  21,  1  p.,  ^.),  is  a  very  short  Act,  which  simply 
substitutes  thirteen  for  twelve  in  the  age  limit  of  employment 

The  Railway  Employment  (Prevention  of  Accidenti)  Act,  1900 
(63  &  64  Vict^  ch.  27,  7  pp.,  \d.'),  is  of  a  somewhat  technical  character. 
Briefly  speaking,  its  efTect  is  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  the  same 
kind  of  power  in  regard  to  railway  employment  which  the  Home 
Secretary  poseeeaes  in  regard  to  dangeroas  trades. 

The  Workmen't  Compensation  Act,  1900  (63  &  64  Vict,  ch,  22, 
2  pp.,  itf.),  applies  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  to 
employers  who  habitually  employ  one  or  more  workmen  in  agricnltnre. 
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The  Burial  Act,  1900  (63  &  64  Vict.,  ch.  15, 8  pp.,  1  Jd.),  apparently 
carries  ont  the  recommend  ationa  of  the  committee  whose  Eeport  was 
summarized  in  the  Economic  Review  for  Jannary,  1699.  When  the 
Act  comes  into  force,  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  oew  century,  ooaaecratioa 
of  part  of  a  cemet«ry  will  no  longer  necessitate  the  building  of  a 
chapel  exclusively  reserved  for  Cliurch  of  England  services.  The 
forty-eight  hours'*  notice  is  done  away  with,  and  proviBion  is  made  for 
the  eventual  disappearance  of  all  fees,  except  those  paid  for  actual 
services  rendered.  The  difiiculties  which  in  Oxford  and  several  other 
places  have  led  local  authorities  to  try  to  manage  without  consecration 
having  been  thus  cleared  away,  no  one  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  the 
further  provisions  which  secure  that  at  least  a  suitable  portioi>  of  the 
ground  shall  be  consecrated  if  there  ia  any  demand  for  it. 

The  Money-Lendert  Act,  1900  (63  &  64  Vict.,  ch.  51,  4  pp.,  ^d.), 
also  carries  out  iu  substance  the  recommeudations  of  a  committee 
whose  Report  was  summarized  in  the  Economic  Review  for  January, 
1899.  After  the  Ist  of  November,  1900,  no  money-lender  can  be 
sure  of  getting  what  his  debtor  has  contracted  to  pay.  When  lie 
saes  for  the  debt,  the  Court,  if  satisfied  that  the  interest  or  other 
charges  are  "exceaaive,  and  that  the  transaction  is  harsh  or  uncon- 
scionable, or  is  otherwise  such  that  a  court  of  equity  would  give 
relief,"  may  reduce  the  interest  and  charges  to  what  it  considers  to 
be  "  fairly  "  due,  considering  the  risk  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
loan.  Moreover,  the  borrower  may  himself  invoke  the  Court  before 
he  is  sued  at  all,  and  the  same  power  may  then  be  exercised  by  it. 
All  money-lenders  must  be  registered,  and  trade  under  their  registered 
name  and  at  their  registered  address  or  addresses,  and  nowhere  else 
and  under  no  other  Dame.  To  the  question,  What  is  a  money-lender  ? 
the  Act  returns  a  cautious  reply,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  any  one  whose 
business  ia,  or  is  alleged  by  himself  to  be,  money-lending.  It  then 
excepts  from  this  comprehensive  definition  various  clasaea,  such  ns 
pawn-brokera,  bankera,  friendly,  loan,  and  building  societies. 

The  Companies  Act,  1900  (63  &  64  Viet^  ch.  43,  18  pp.,  24d.),  is 
a  somewhat  abstruse  work,  cootaining  a  number  of  provisions  intended 
to  hamper  the  swindling  promoter  and  the  guinea-pig  director  in  their 
nefarious  work.  It  is  probably  of  much  greater  interest  to  such 
persons  than  to  the  readers  of  this  Review. 

It  ia  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hospitals  (Exemption  from  Rates),  with  Proceedings  and  Minutes 
(Commons  Paper,  No.  273,  foL,  128  pp..  Is.),  will  not  meet  with  aa 
much  success  as  the  Reports  of  the  Durial  and  Money-lenders  Com- 
mittees.   Mr.  Bonsor,  Dr.  Farquliarson,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  Sir  Cameron 
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Gull,  ftnd  UeasFB.  Bound,  TomliuBon,  and  Wair  hare  decided  in  favour 
of  exempting  hoBpitals  from  rates,  and  have  ont-Toted  the  Chiurmaii 
(Mr.  T.  W.  RobhbII),  and  Mr.  Fickersgill.  Their  main  couclusion  Ib 
expressed  in  the  folloving  ludicrous  tenaa  : — 

"  Tour  Committee  recommend  that  the  principle  of  exemption  from 
rates  should  be  applied  to  all  medical  hospitals,  infirmaries,  or  other 
institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  sick- 
ness or  injury,  or  afflicted  in  mind  or  body,  not  carried  on  for  profit  or 
gain,  and  supported  wholly  or  in  part  hj  voluntary  contributions  or 
endowments,  and  directly  benefiting  the  rates  in  the  county  or  district 
in  which  they  are  located  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  pay  rates." 

The  phrase  "  tlian  they  pay  rates  "  requires  very  liberal  treatment 
if  it  is  to  have  a  meaning  at  all,  but,  granting  this,  it  appears  that  a 
hospital  assessed  at  £1000  a  year  iu  a  placo  where  the  rates  are  5t, 
in  the  pound  is  to  )>e  entirely  exempted  if  it  relieves  the  rates  to  the 
extent  of  £251,  but  not  at  all  if  it  only  relieves  them  to  the  extant 
of  £249.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  hospital  which  relieved  the  rates 
of  £249  would  be  entitled  to  no  consideration  from  the  fact  that  it 
happened  to  relieve  the  rates  of  other  districts  of  £10,000  a  year.  So 
the  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  which  are  non-local,  or  are 
situated  away  from  the  district  they  serve,  would  get  nothing.  Ap- 
parently with  some  dim  conception  that  they  have  landed  themselves 
in  a  muddle,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  add  some  suggestions  that 
"the  central  rating  authority"  should  put  everything  right.  If  the 
rating  authority  refuses  to  exempt  a  hospital,  the  hospital  may  appeal 
"  to  the  County  Council,  or  such  body  as  is  the  central  rating 
authority,"  and  the  "  central  rating  authority "  is  to  be  empowered 
to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  the  loss  inflicted  by  exemption  in  any 
one  rating  area  over  those  areaa  which  are  directly  benefited  by  the 
hospital,  or  to  make  good  the  loss  out  of  the  county  fund.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  this  central  rating  authority  is.  Ap- 
parently the  majority  imagine  that  all  these  difficulties  would  arise 
inside  counties  and  inside  county  boroughs,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  would  generally  arise  as  between  London  and  the  home 
counties,  and  between  a  county  borough  and  the  adminiatrative  counties 
around  or  adjoining  it.  The  reasons  given  for  some  kind  of  exemp- 
tion are  just  as  absurd  as  the  practical  proposals  of  the  Committee ; 
"  Hospitals  are  everywhere  doing  a  great  work  in  relief  of  human 
sufiering.  Tbey  are  almost  aliraj-s  hard  pressed  for  funds.  They 
to  a  great  extent  relieve  the  rates,  and  it  was  established  by  evidence 
that  were  the  exemptioue  from  rates  granted  in  London,  several 
hundred  additional  beds  conld  be  provided,  while  the  increase  thrown 
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upon  the  rate-payers  would  be  merely  nominal."  Of  conraei  and  the 
Committee  might  have  added,  a  mere  "  nominal "  increase  of  the  income 
tax  or  the  beer  dnt;  devoted  to  hoBpltale  ironld  be  sufficient  to  doable 
their  income,  and  relieve  the  rates  to  a  large  extent.  The  qnestion 
is,  Why  are  the  rate-payers  of  &  particular  district  to  be  compelled, 
irhether  they  like  it  or  not,  to  make  a  contribntion  to  any  hospital  in 
th^  district  exactly  proportioned  to  its  assessable  value  and  the  rate 
In  the  pound  levied  ?    To  this  the  Committee  can  only  reply — 

"  Where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  hospital  relieves  the  rates  by  taking 
charge  of  and  treating  the  eiok  poor,  it  is  eqnitably  entitled  to  be 
credited  against  its  assessment  with  the  amount  represented  by  the 
relief  thus  afforded.  To  collect  the  whole  rate  without  regard  to  the 
services  thas  rendered  is  to  cast  upon  an  institution,  dbpensing  charity 
to  the  poor,  a  larger  bnrden  in  relief  of  the  poor  than  that  imposed 
upon  the  rest  of  the  community.    It  pays  in  services  and  rates  as  well." 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  &  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  apparently  contained  no  man  capable  of  exposing  the 
absurdity  of  such  stnff  as  this.  A  hospital  is  not  a  man  nor  even  an 
animal  to  be  treated  with  equity  or  ineqnity.  The  persons  involved 
are  the  subscribers,  and  it  is  difiicalt  to  see  bow  it  can  be  inequitable 
to  say  to  persons  who  wish  to  establish  or  support  a  hospital,  **  Too 
must  pay  the  ordinary  taxes  of  the  district  in  which  your  hospital  Is 
placed  whether  those  taxes  are  (as  they  are  for  the  most  part)  pay- 
ments for  economic  services  rendered  or  contributions  towards  poor 
relief."  It  really  seems  as  if  the  simplest  and  must  straightforward 
thing  the  House  of  Commons  can  do  Is  to  exempt  all  institutions  and 
classes  of  persons  from  the  payment  of  the  existing  rates,  and  then  set 
up  a  new  system  of  rates,  from  which  nobody  and  no  institution  shall 
be  exempt.  Why  spend  time  and  trouble  in  exempting  first  one  class 
and  then  another  ?  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe, 
told  the  committee  that  he  thought  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  will  report  against  the  principle  of  exomptiona  in  general. 

That  barbaroas  and  antiquated  principle  still  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  more  backward  countries  of  Europe,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Foreign  OfBce  Report  on  State  Encouragement  to  Indtutry  in  Hungary 
(F.O.  Miflc.  Series,  No.  531,  8vo,  17  pp.,  I^d.),  by  Mr.  Percy 
Bennett,  Commercial  Attach^  to  H.M,  Embassy  at  Vienna,  who 
writes  like  a  true  disciple  oF  Colbert  Unable  at  present  to  protect 
herself  against  imports  of  manufactures  from  Austria,  Hungary  does 
the  best  she  can  to  diHturb  the  most  economical  distribution  of 
industries  by  giving  exemptions  not  to  hospitals,  but  to  various  kindp 
of  factories. 
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More  pleasing  to  read  is  the  Beport  on  the  TVoM-^erion  BaUway 
(F.O.  MiBO.  Series,  No.  533,  8vo,  29  pp.,  3^.),  b;  Mr.  Cooke, 
British  Commeroial  Agent  in  Bossis.  The  importance  of  this  great 
line  is  not  gnsped  by  the  uamerous  pereons  who  regard  it  as  a  means 
ot  domiaating  China,  or  even  as  possibly  a  qnick  route  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ports  for  the  few  thousand  Enropeana  whose  basiness  takes 
them  there.  Its  real  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  it 
possible  for  Eussia  to  colonize  an  immense  territory  which  lias,  at  any 
rate  when  meaeurod  by  the  Bnsaian  atandarJ,  a  very  tolerable  climate. 
How  mnoh  of  the  whole  of  Siberia,  which  is  one  and  a  half  times  as 
large  as  Europe,  is  or  can  be  made  fit  for  Russians  to  live  in  Mr. 
Cooke  does  not  attempt  to  estimate,  but  he  gives  ub  some  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  immigrants  when  be  tells  us  that 
in  1858  the  population  was  3,430,930  ;  in  January,  1897,  7,091,244  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1900  probably  over  8,000,000  ;  the  railway, 
even  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  having  greatly  augmented  the 
inflow.  It  is  usual  to  represent  Bussia  as  hungering  for  outlets  to  the 
sea.  It  probably  was  so  once ;  it  may  be  bo  still :  but  he  must  be  a 
dullard  who  does  not  ask  himself,  Why  should  Bussia  get  to  the  sea 
when  her  emigration  and  colonization  can  be  carried  on  much  more 
conveniently  by  land  7  It  is  a  commonplace  that  modem  civilization 
began  on  the  sea-coast,  but  no  one  has  asserted  that  it  must  end  there. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  country  which  could  gain  by  war, 
but  that  Bussia  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  should  be 
obvions  even  to  the  stupidest  observer.  She  has  not,  like  Western 
Europe,  a  population  which  is  rapidly  condemning  itself  to  a  voluntary 
sterility ;  and  with  a  new  territory  in  which  to  plant  her  occeBBion  of 
population,  she  is  likely  to  be  far  stronger  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  Europe  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  tlian  she  is  to-day.  What 
she  requires  is  peace  in  which  to  carry  out  this  great  work  of 
colonisation.  The  present  Tsar  inaugurated  a  more  solid  work  in  the 
cause  of  peace  when  he  laid  the  foundations  tone  of  the  Siberian 
railway  in  1891,  than  when  he  called  the  Hague  Conference  in  1899. 

The  Labour  Department  sendB  us  a  Report  by  Mr.  fFUton  Fox  on 
the  Wagei  and  Earning!  of  Agridtllural  Labourers  in  the  Vmted 
Kingdom  (Cd.  346,  fol.,  306  pp.,  St.  id.),  which  Ib  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  containing, 
as  it  does,  not  only  careful  oomputationB  of  earnings  and  allowances, 
bat  descriptione  of  the  way  in  which  agricultural  labour  is  divided 
among  different  classes  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  country.  The 
chart  exhibiting  the  average  earningB  in  different  counties  shows 
clearly  enough  bow  tpucli  agrioaltufal  earnings  are  dependent  on  the 
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neighbourhood  of  great  towua  and  mioiDg  districts.  Suffolk,  which 
has  no  great  town  of  its  own,  and  is  sufficiently  remoTed  from  London, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  counties.  Oxfordshire,  which,  though 
placed  in  the  middle  of  England,  is  siDgnlarly  remote  from  anything 
more  popnlons  than  Korthampton,  Beading,  Swindon,  and  Oxford, 
comes  next.  Dorsetshire  follows,  having  probably  been  elevated  from 
the  bottom  place  in  recont  years  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Bouruemooth 
and  Southampton,  not  far  from  its  eastern  border.  At  the  top  of  the 
English  list  are  Durham,  Northumberland,  DeThyshlre,  Kent,  and 
Middlesex.  All  these,  however,  are  beaten  by  the  Scotch  counties 
of  Benfrew,  Lanark,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  which  may  be  called 
the  G-Iasgow  home  couDties,  and  Middlesex  is  just  passed  by  Midlothian. 

Another  very  solid  contribution  to  contemporary  economic  history  is 
afforded  by  the  Labour  Department's  Report  on  Standard  Piece  Ratea 
of  Waget  and  Sliding  Scales  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1900  (Cd.  144, 
8vo,  333  pp.,  Is.  id.)t  and  its  Report  on  Standard  Titne  RaUs  of 
Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  (Cd.  317,  8vo,  222  pp.,  llrf.), 
in  continuation  of  the  volumes  on  the  same  subject  noticed  in  the 
Economic  Review  for  January,  1896. 

The  introductions  contain,  among  much  matter  which  will  interest 
others  than  the  historian  or  the  statistician,  an  attempt  to  estimate 
roughly  the  comparative  pevalence  of  piece  and  time  wages,  which 
puts  the  piece-paid  wages  at  about  one  qaart«r  of  the  whole  manual 
labour  class. 

The  same  department's  Annual  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1898-99  (Cd.  119,  8vo,  230  pp.,  11^.),  has 
been  very  little  altered  this  year.  We  miss  the  chart  showing  graphi- 
cally the  extent  of  unemployment  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
future  years  this  will  reappear  in  an  improved  form,  showing  the 
fluctuations  within  each  year  instead  of  averaging  the  months  of  each 
calendar  year.  Collectors  of  these  annual  volumes  should  note  that 
each  of  the  first  four  was  called  Annual  Report  of  the  Labour  Depart 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  vith  Abstract  of  Labour  StaUstict  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  fifth  became  simply  Annual  Abstract 
of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  front  and  back, 
but  was  Annual  Report  of  the  Labour  Department,  1897-98,  on  the 
back  edge  ;  while  the  present  volume,  the  sixth,  is  everywhere  simply 
Annual  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  ia 
curious  that  the  obvious  desirability  of  this  change  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Economic  Review  for  April,  I89o.  A  century  was  then  men- 
tioned as  the  probable  length  of  time  necessary  for  making  the  change, 
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but  we  live  in  Btirring  times,  and  (ho  Labour  Department  is  highly 
progresBiTe,  bo  it  has  been  made  in  five  years. 

Another  example  of  the  predictions  of  this  Review  being  fulfilled 
before  their  dne  time  is  exhibited  in  tlia  Seport  of  Ike  Pottmasler- 
General  for  1899-1900  (Cd.  333,  8vo,  86  pp.,  i^.).  For  several 
yeara  past  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  the  surplus  of 
assets  over  liabilities  shovn  by  the  accounts  of  the  PostOIGce  Saviags 
Bank  was  imaginary,  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  deficit  must  appear. 
This  was  expected  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  time,  bnt  the  boom  in 
trade  and  the  borrowings  for  the  war  have  accelerated  the  progress 
of  eveuts,  and  the  Savings  Bank,  in  place  of  the  delusive  surplus  of 
£12,753,293,  now  shows  a  deficit  of  £504,928.  Of  conrse  this  has 
created  more  alarm  than  the  prediotions  of  the  Economic  Review,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  collapse  in  the  value  of  its  investments  has  really 
put  the  Savings  Bank  on  its  legs  again.  Before,  it  made  a  very  con- 
siderable lose  on  every  new  £100  deposited  with  it.  Now,  with 
couBols  below  par,  it  does  not.  But  the  boom  in  trade  is  past  its 
zenith,  and  so  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  the  period  of  military  expendi- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  the  prices  of  government  securities  begin  to  rise 
again,  and  the  nominal  Borplns  of  the  P(»t  OfBce  reappears,  the  business 
carried  on  will  again  become  a  losing  one.  A  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  will  then  again  be  called  for  by  every  principle  of  sound 
finance. 

Edwih  Caknan. 
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REVIEWS. 

DEMOCBACr  AND  EMPIRE :  with  Stndies  ot  their  Feychologicftl, 
Economic,  tnd  Moral  FoundatioDa.  Bj  Fbankux  Hesst 
GiDDuroB,  M.A.,  Pfa.D.,  Professor  of  SooiologT-  in  Colnmbia 
tTniTersity.  [363  pp.  8va  8«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New  Twk, 
1900.] 
Is  "the  democratic  empire"  a  contradiction  in  terms?  A  hnndretl 
fears  ago,  no  doubt,  it  woald  hare  been  so  regarded  by  the  disciples 
of  Uonteaqaien  or  Boueseaa.  Bnt  when  history  rcTeala  a  fact,  the 
philosopher  softees  an  absurdity  into  a  paradox,  and  proceeds  to 
explain  away  the  impogsibility  of  what  has  actually  happened.  Nor 
need  the  philosopher  feel  shame  in  admitting  that  his  ofRce  ia  in  trnth 
ancillary  to  bietory.  To  reveal  the  fact  just  as  it  is,  and,  so  doing,  to 
penetrate  its  meaning,  ia  the  whole  sum  of  hie  calling.  Such  an  effort 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  Professor  Giddinga  led  to  the  issue,  at 
divers  times  and  in  divers  places  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  a  aeries 
of  Studies  and  addrcsaoa  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  Democracy  and  Empire.  For  these  papers,  now  collected  in  one 
volume,  their  author  claims,  with  substantial  justice,  the  character  of 
a  consistent  and  continuons  argument.  "  The  several  papers  could  as 
well  have  been  presented  aa  succeBsive  chapters,  for  they  are  logically 
related  parts  of  a  whole.  A  definite  thesis  ia  stated  in  the  first  paper, 
aud  a  definite  conclusion  is  reached  in  the  last.  The  intermediato 
papers  are  successive  ateps  in  a  continuous  argument."  One  has 
certainly  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  dish ;  it  is  always  eatable,  and 
often  appetizing.  The  several  papers  were  well  worth  preserving  ; 
they  deaervo  the  appreciation  which  they  have  received.  The  book 
is  sufficiently  scieutilio  to  be  impressive,  popular  enough  to  be  widely 
read.  It  has  literary  merits  to  catch  tlio  ear  of  the  public,  and  pregnant 
paaaages  to  arrest  the  atteution  of  the  thinker.  It  is  eminently  oandid, 
robustly  optimistic,  and  frankly  practical.  With  all  these  hearty 
odmisaions,  I  cannot  bnt  regret  that  Professor  Glddings  did  not  work 
over  his  material  again.  Certain  fundamental  definitions  might  have 
been  more  clearly  established,  certain  problema  more  deeply  probed. 
The  chaptera,  which,  as  the^  stand,  tl^e  reader  Is  inolipetf  fp  compare 
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with  a,  row  of  stepping-stones  at  varions  seonrity  and  disposod  at 
irregnlar  intervals,  wonld  then  have  been  more  fitly  likened  to  the 
links  of  a  chain.  And,  it  may  be,  the  tendency  to  stop  on  the  edge  of 
a  difficulty  or  to  adumbrate  a  solution  in  a  hazy  outline  of  biological 
metaphor  would  have  been  avoided' 

Broadly  speaking,  the  first  and  larger  half  of  the  book  deals  with 
democracy;  the  second  and  smaller  with  empire.  The  eoonomto  and 
moral  basis  of  democracy  arc  suggestively  handled,  and  the  critics  of 
democracy  judiciously  criticised.  Optimist  as  he  is,  Professor  Glddings 
recognizes  the  Immediate  dangers  of  democracy  to  lie  iu  unbridled 
emotionalism  and  the  decay  of  character:  Leg  race*  le  fimmuenl. 
On  this  head  he  speaks  earnestly  and  wisely.  On  the  destinies  of 
democracy  his  utterance  is  so  interesting  that  it  must  be  cited  in  his 
own  words — words  which  m&y  be  taken  as  the  final  reply  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
indictment  of  democracy  as  the  tyranny  of  ignorance.  "  Whatever  the 
form  of  the  State  that  is  organized  in  the  constitution,  the  State  behind 
the  constitution  can  never  be  absolutely  democratic.  .  .  .  Inferior  men 
will  continue  to  defer  to  their  superiors,  to  believe  dicta  instead  of 
thinking  propositions,  and  to  imitate  examples  instead  of  originating 
them.  This  is  why  the  democracy  that  has  rebelled  against  the 
traditional  modes  or  forms  of  authority,  and  has  become  distrnstfut 
of  the  leadership  of  cultivated  men,  invariably  evolves  that  most 
preposterons  and  oontemptible  of  potentates,  the  *  boss.*  Leadership 
of  some  kind  men  must  and  will  have.  The  destinies  of  political 
democracy  will,  thorofore,  be  determined  ulUmately  by  the  character 
of  the  aristocracy  that  rules  the  State  behind  the  constitution.  Tbe 
ignorant  masses  of  Mr.  Lecky's  formula  will  not  rule  through  their 
ignorance.  They  will  role  through  their  deference  to  great  humbugs, 
great  scoundrels,  great  priests,  or  groat  men."  A  determined  efibrt  to 
restore  faith  in  the  true  aristocracy  of  intclloct  and  aonBoienoe  "  is  to 
be  the  most  momentous  sociological  phenomenon  of  the  next  fifty 
years.  The  initiative  may  be  taken  by  the  Soman  Catholic  Church, 
Accepting  democracy  as  the  inevitable  form  of  the  State  within  the 
constitution,  tbe  Koman  Catholic  Church  fully  and  deliberately  intends 
to  make  itself  again  what  onoo  it  was — the  ruling  aristocraoy  of  tbe 
State  behind  the  constitution.  If  this  purpose  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  the  forces  of  Protcstautiam  will  again  be  roused  to  intense 
activity.  The  principles  of  liberty  and  of  individual  responsibility  will 
again  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  authority,  and  will  again  fascinate 
the  minds  of  rationaltstia  men.  In  all  probability,  then,  the  destiny 
of  democracy  is  to  be  controlled  either  by  religbus  authority,  or  by  a 
much  more  earnest  and  thoughtful  type  of  Protectant  liberalism  than 
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that  which  previuli  to-daj-.  In  a  straggle  between  these  forceB,  men 
of  all  Tanks  and  conditions — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the 
nnloarned — ^will  gire  their  allegiance  to  worthy  leaders.  The  'boss* 
with  his  deeds  of  ignorance  and  of  evil  will  sink  into  oblivion." 

Bat  besides  the  iuner  conflict  of  ideas,  tlie  vision  of  the  fatore 
reveals  to  Professor  Giddings  an  Armageddon,  on  the  issue  of  which 
the  destinies  of  hnmanity  and  the  very  existence  of  democracy  depend, 
**  Id  the  broad  senxo,  there  is  from  henceforth  bat  one  real  political 
question  before  mankind.  That  question  is :  Are  world-politics  to  be 
dominated  by  English-speaking  people  in  the  interest  of  an  English 
civilizaUon,  with  its  principles  of  freedom,  self-government,  and 
opportunity  for  all ;  or  by  the  Russian-Chinese  combination,  with  its 
policy  of  exclasiveness  and  its  tradition  of  irresponsible  authority  ?  " 
Bigbtly  or  wrongly,  I  cannot  share  the  professor's  vision,  either  in  its 
confidence  or  its  concentration  ;  nor  do  I  see  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  that  the  antithesis  is  as  absolute  ss  he  supposes.  But  my 
object  is  not  to  adduce  reasons  for  dissent,  but  to  point  out  that  in  the 
issue  thus  emphatically  stated  lies  the  major  premise  of  the  writer's 
claim  for  imperialism.  Democracy  must  expand  or  perish.  Possessed 
with  this  conviction,  nothing  is  left  Professor  Giddings  but  to  plead 
the  pbilsnthropio  case  for  imperialism.  This  will  be  foand  most 
clearly  stated  in  his  chapter  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "  If  we 
seek  in  our  maxim  a  deep  ethical  meaning,  can  we  say  that  govern- 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  at 
the  mometU  tcAen  they  $vbmit  to  itt  authority?  If  we  patiently  and 
conscientiously  reflect  upon  this  question,  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
obliged  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.  ,  .  .  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
ethical  justice  of  government  has  its  source,  not  in  the  consent  of 
subjects,  who  at  the  moment  are  unfit  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
it ;  but  only  in  that  approval  which  may  be  given  or  withheld  after 
fall  experience  of  the  nature,  objects,  and  excellence  of  government, 
and  after  the  attainment  of  full  maturity  of  reason  to  understand  and 
to  interpret  it." 

Now  this  argument  I  thoroughly  dislike,  not  because  it  is  unsound 
if  applied  with  absolute  integrity,  but  becaose  it  so  easily  lends  itself 
to  sinister  uses.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the  governed 
may  be  stiffened  to  absurdity  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  it  appealed 
and  appeals  with  authority  to  the  plain  man  and  the  unsophisticated 
consoienoe.  It  sets  limits  to  the  wanton  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  others ;  it  helps  to  restrain  the  most  peccant  part  of  human  nature. 
It  sorely  deserved  a  better  fate  than  the  torture  by  which  consent  is 
forced  to  oonfess  that  it  really  means  no  more  than  a  possible  ultimate 
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acquiescence.  On  tlie  otlior  hand,  the  logical  consequences  of  Iinmani- 
tarian  aggression  are  at  least  as  cogent,  and  in  practice  far  more 
dangerous.  Starting  from  such  premisses  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
I  think,  to  take  serious  exception  to  ancli  a  reading  of  international 
obligation  as  tlie  following.  If  any  nation,  having  the  power,  finds 
reason  to  beliere  that  it  oan  exploit  the  territory  of  another  people  by 
more  efficient  and  productive  methods,  and  consequently,  in  the  long 
run,  promote  not  only  its  own  interests,  but  impose  its  own  (superior) 
type  of  cirilizatioo  on  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  conquered  territory 
(supposing  any  to  remain),  it  will  be  fulfilling  its  mission  to  humanity 
and  a  eatui  belli  will  be  superflnous  I  It  may  be  left  to  the  historian 
to  explore  and  justify  results  ;  the  moralist  is  concerned  with  authors 
and  their  motives.  The  scientifio  study  of  history  leads  neither  to 
satire  nor  despair,  but  to  a  deep  and  reverent  optimism ;  but  the 
tolerant  detachment  of  the  historian  may  far  too  easily  become  sophistry 
in  the  philosopher,  and  fall  perilously  near  to  obscuring  the  grand 
issues  of  right  and  wrong. 

"Those  who  to  empire  bj  dark  pattu  aspire 
BtiU  plead  a  call  to  what  they  most  desire." 

W.  G.  FoQSON  Smith. 

POLITICS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  :  A  Study  in  Government. 
By  FsAifK  J.  GooDtfow,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Adminis- 
trative Law  in  Columbia  University.  [270  pp.  8vo.  6s,  6d.  net. 
Macmillan.    London,  1900.] 

This  book,  despite  its  somewhat  general  title,  is  concerned  with  a 
particular  question ;  but  the  general  title  is  justified  by  the  manner 
in  which  that  question  ia  dealt  with.  The  question  is  bow  to  make 
party  Government  and  the  political  "  Boss "  in  the  United  States 
responsible.  The  following  outline  will,  it  is  hoped,  fairly  represent 
the  scope  of  the  book. 

If  we  include  "extra-legal"  institntions,  nil  governmental  systems 
are  found  to  have  a  broad  similarity  ;  and  the  primary  functions  of  the 
State  are  "  politics,"  which  are  defined  as  be'xag  concerned  with  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  State,  and  "  administration "  which  is 
concerned  with  the  performance  of  it.  These  two,  at  the  risk  of 
anarchy,  ought  not  to  be  separate,  and  tbe  executive  authority  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  law-making.  This  subordination  is  secured  in 
America  by  the  party  system—an  "  extra-legal  "  institution. 

After  qualifying  the  doctrine  by  allowing  the  independence  of  the 
judicial  authority,  Professor  Goodnow  shows  how  the  American  system 
of  local  government  hag  thrown  an  enormous  amount  of  work  upou 
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the  national  party ;  a  citizen,  nnleas  he  deairea  to  commit  poUticml 
suicide,  being  compelled  to  rote  again  and  ag«n  for  party  candidates 
at  saccesaive  elections  ia  order  to  secure  the  execation  of  the  party's 
wUL  In  other  words,  "  admioiBtration,"  instead  of  being  the  aerrant 
of  "  politics,"  ia  itself  part  of  politics.  An  English  reader  readily 
accepts  the  argument  here  deToloped  in  favour  of  centralized  as  against 
local  administration  of  naUonal  lawa,  and  of  the  "  cirit  aervice "  ms 
against  the  "  spoils  "  system.  Though  there  is  no  allusion  to  Bagefaot, 
the  reanlt  of  the  discnssion  ia  to  confirm  Bagehot's  eulogy  of  the 
subordination  of  "administratiou"  to  "politics,"  as  worked  out  in 
England.  Needleaa  to  rem&rlc,  the  author  is  the  friend  of  Civil  Service 
reform,  which — to  the  grief  of  Tammany — haa  made  such  great 
progresa  recently  in  the  United  Statea. 

So  much  for  the  argument  in  the  firat  half  of  the  book,  the  resulta 
of  which  prepare  us  for  a  discussion  in  greater  detail  of  the  American 
party  system.  Beginning  again  with  general  principles,  the  advan- 
tages of  strong  parties  in  popular  Grovemments  are  enforced  by  illua- 
tration  and  argument,  the  chief  advantage  being  the  ezdnston  of  local 
and  self-interest  from  national  afiaira  ;  and,  coming  to  particulara, 
popular  and  responsible  government  is  found  to  exist  in  England  owin|; 
to  the  Cabinet  system,  an  extra-legal  institution,  and  to  be  absent,  or 
almost  absent,  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  party  system,  another 
extrsrlegal  institution.  This  frank  recognition  that  American  govern- 
ment is  not  popular  will  apparently  be  rather  unwelcome  to  some 
electors.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  England  the  Cabinet, 
working  within  the  governmental  system,  secorea  oo-ordinatiou  of 
"  politics "  and  "  administration,"  whilst  the  American  party,  which 
stands  outside  the  forma!  system  of  government,  haa  too  much  work 
thrust  upon  it,  being  hampered  by  the  oonatitntional  separation  of 
powers  and  functions.  Not  that  the  partiea  are  not  strong  enough. 
They  are,  in  one  sense,  too  strong  and  too  much  organized.  The 
"Boss,"  as  he  exists  at  present,  though  he  controls  the  B(>«alled 
popular  Goveromeut,  ia  not  popular  or  reaponaible.  Moreover,  he 
knows  it,  and,  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  is  content  to  rule 
through  his  nominees.  His  power  ia  so  great  that  the  legislature  no 
longer  deliberates.  He  "  controls  the  making  of  the  laws  and  thor 
execation  after  they  are  made."  Yet  he  ia  corrupt,  and  the  good 
citizen  cannot  abide  him. 

In  virtue  of  all  this,  the  Bosa  deserves  the  impartial  and  scientific 
attention  of  the  student  of  political  acience,  who  is  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  outward  appearance.  Thia  attention  Professor  Groodnow 
proceeds  to  give  him.    Apart  from  hia  moral  characteriatics,  which 
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we  bad,  the  Boss  ia  s  political  neoesaity,  aod  has  come  to  Btay>  There- 
fore he  must  be  made  moral  and  rcBponsible.  England,  too,  has 
known  the  corrupt  Boss  (Walpole),  and  England's  success  in  making 
the  Premier  responsible  ma;  be  a  bnpp;  augury  to  America,  But 
England  is  Inckjr.  Her  governmental  system  itself  secures  the  co- 
ordination of  politics  and  administratioD.  The  United  States  constitu- 
tion is  BO  framed  as  to  exclude  it.  There  co-ordination  is  found 
outside  the  Government  In  the  party,  and  to  remedy  the  defect  (as  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  altered),  the  party  must  be  made  part  of  the 
(rovemment.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  oonclnsion  vrhich  we  expect, 
and  which  Professor  Goodnow  partly  adopts.  His  practical  sugges- 
tions are,  however,  somewhat  limited.  American  law  already  to  some 
extent  recognizes  the  existence  of  parties  ;  for  example,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates.  This  semi-legal  position  has  led  to  much  jobbery  in 
securing  party  nominationB,  and  lu  conseqnence  to  some  interference 
of  the  courts.  Bnt  the  party  member  remains  without  sufficient 
protection,  and  parties  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a,  few  persons. 
Professor  Goodnow  suggests  that  this  may  be  remedied,  and  some  of 
the  electors'  buTdens  removed,  by  combining  in  one  the  registration  of 
voters  and  the  primaries  of  the  parties.  Thus  a  law  might  be  passed 
under  which  the  voter,  when  he  registers,  should  declare  to  what  party 
he  belongs,  and  at  the  same  time  nominate  bis  pu'ty  candidates.  It 
would  t^e  too  long  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  scheme  ;  but  the 
result,  it  is  hoped,  would  be  to  allow  the  "  independent"  voter  a  real 
choice  io  the  seleotion  of  his  candidates  (at  present  he  is  deprived  of 
this),  and,  consequently,  to  render  the  party  and  through  the  party 
the  Boss  responsible.  The  conclusioa  is  that  Americans  must  do  what 
they  can  in  a  common-sense  way  to  secure  a  "  reasonably  centralized  " 
administration,  Uiereby  removing  mnch  work  in  local  elections  from 
the  party  system,  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  make  parties  more 
responsible  to  the  popular  will 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  both  the  method  and  the 
substance  of  the  book.  As  to  method,  the  subject  is  sometimes  dealt 
with  in  rather  an  abstract  way,  especially  as  regards  the  American 
political  experience  which  the  author  has  in  mind.  Perhaps  the 
English  reader  does  not  know  enough  about  Am^ioan  political  life  ; 
at  any  rate  the  reviewer  was  glad  of  the  too  occasional  il  lustrations. 
As  to  substance,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  with  the  author  the  difficulties 
caused  by  "the  Constttution "  in  American  politics.  The  English- 
man may  feel  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  alter  the  Constitution, 
e.ffi  the  periods  of  elections,  than  to  make  it  still  more  complex  by 
further  recognition  of  the  parties.    If  this  is  impossible,  Professor 
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G-oodnon's  SDggsstion  Troald  <lo  something  to  remore  coiTDpUon  and 
irrespoDBibilitj'.  But  u  to  the  Boss  ?  Has  kujt  method  jet  beea 
found  of  lettiug  the  people  choose  their  leader  from  among  the  ptaty  ? 
Not  in  Eogland.  Here,  too,  we  choose  our  parties,  and  have  to  bear 
with  the  leaders  which  we  may  get  with  them.  It  is  the  standard  of 
public  life  which  does  most  to  detennine  what  class  of  men  busy 
themselves  with  politics,  and  America  appears  to  want  less  'cuteness 
and  more  honesty.  Professor  Goodnow's  interesting  scheme,  if  carried 
out,  would  do  something  to  enable  the  law  to  deal  irith  the  scoundrels 
and  protect  the  elector  from  some  of  the  gentry  who  now  give  them- 
selves, not  for  nothing,  to  politics.  Even  if  Professor  Goodnow's 
scheme  is  not  carried  out,  his  book  should  do  much  to  clear  political 
thought. 

W.  J.  Braithwaitb. 

LETTERS  OF  DAVID   RICARDO  TO  HUTCHES  TROWER. 
Edited  by  James  Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  J.  H.  Hoixaitder, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of   Finance,  Johns   Hopkins   Uni- 
versity,  Baltimore,    [xxiii.,  240  pp.    8vo.    7«.  6d.    Clarendon 
Press.     Oxford,  1899.] 
These  letters  throw  a  very  interesting  light  on  a  man  whose  glory 
has  been  a  good  deal  dimmed  in  process  of  time.     It  is  a  long  time 
since  any  one  would  be  found  to  agree  witii  Brougham's  verdict  about 
Ricardo,  that  "  he  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies  "  I     Perhaps 
these  letters  will  help  to  show  that  we  have  gone  rather  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  that  he  is  worthy  of  higher  appreciation  than 
Professor  Ingram,  for  instance,  deals  out  to  him  when  he  says, "  Nature 
intended  him  rather  for  a  mathematician  of  the  second  order  than  for  a 
social  philosopher"  (Hiit.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  135).     Some  points  in 
this  connection  ore  brought  out  by  the  editors  in  a  good  introduction. 

"In  view  of  the  present  letters  to  Trower,  we  should  no  longer 
speak  of  Ricardo  as  '  legislating  for  Saturn.'  In  letter  fortj-one,  for 
example,  iu  dealing  with  the  positions  of  Malthus,  he  shows  greater 
regard  than  that  economist  for  tlie  immediate  effects  of  any  change  as 
compared  with  the  ultimate  ;  corn  does  not  at  once  raise  up  its  own 
consumers ;  the  effect  of  high  wages  will  not  be  at  Jirtt  more  niouths, 
but  greater  demand  for  workmeu's  luxuries  "  (p,  x.). 

"Iu  theory,  Ricardo  approved  of  a  sinking  fund  raised  from  taxes, 
but  as  a  practical  politician  he  carao  to  think  it  more  than  useless,  from 
the  inability  of  ministers  to  avoid  tampering  with  it ;  and  so,  '  if  we 
are  to  be  taxed  only  for  the  purpose  of  creating  n  sinking  fund,  I,  for 
one,  dissent  from  it ' "  (xxxi.). 
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And,  in  anollier  vny,  time  ib  oq  Ricardo'B  side.  Bagehot  criticized 
Bicardo  for  assuming  too  readily  the  promptneea  of  transfer  of  capital 
and  labour  from  one  employment  to  another — an  eeeeutial  preeup- 
positioD  of  his  theories.  Now  this  is  just  what  the  improrement  of 
means  of  locomoiion  is  ever  causing  to  be  more  nearly  realised.  In 
this  way  it  is  often  seen  that  a  good  analyzer  of  existing  conditions 
is,  without  knowing  it,' something  of  a  prophet  also,  just  as  the  true 
painter  of  the  human  figure  seizes  on  the  type  towards  which  our 
bodies  are  progreaalng.  In  saying  this,  we  may  admit  of  Bicardo, 
what  Roscher  says  of  Mill :  **  £in  historischer  Eopf  war  er  iiicht." 
Id  fact,  it  is  startling  to  discover  from  these  letters  what  an  illiterate 
man  he  was,  A  list  of  hts  solecisms  gleaned  from  this  correspondence 
would  disgrace  a  board-school  boy.  "  Rigonroue,"  "  Hiedelberg," 
"  Glocestor,"  "  straight  wustcoats,"  are  a  few  of  them.  It  is  fair 
to  his  character  to  say  that  he  was  completely  cooscious  of  his 
deficiencies,  and  he  shows  a  motleaty  about  his  attainments  in  general 
which  qaite  disarms  hostile  criticism.  "  Thus  you  see  that  I  have  no 
other  encouragement  to  pursue  the  study  of  political  economy  than 
the  pleasure  which  the  study  itself  afibrds  me,  for  never  shall  I  be 
BO  fortunate,  however  correct  my  opinions  may  become,  as  to  produce 
a  work  which  shall  procure  me  fame  and  distinction*'  (p.  6). 

These  traits  are  interesting,  because  Ricarilo's  system,  like  that 
of  Adam  Smith,  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  Philistinism,  and  of 
"  a  certain  deadness  to  the  lofty  aims  and  perennial  importance  of 
religion"  (Ingram,  I.e.,  p.  104)  ;  and  we  naturally  look  to  his  letters 
for  confirmation  or  refutation  of  the  charge.  Though  he  can  become 
enthusiastic  at  times,  as  when  he  says  that  to  see  the  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross  "  by  Bnbena,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  is  "  alone  worth 
all  the  trouble  of  a  jaorney  from  London  "  (p.  34),  the  impression  the 
letters  give  is  that  of  a  man  who  hod  uo  very  deep  feeling,  and  who 
enjoyed  political  economy  and  the  pleasures  of  the  fireside  more  than 
anything  else.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  Antwerp  Cathedral 
he  could  see  nothing  but  *'  mummery  "  (p.  36),  while  his  estimate  of 
theology  is  naively  expressed  on  a  certain  occasion  when  he  heard  that 
a  former  champion  of  Malthus  had  deserted  political  economy  for 
theology.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sumner  does  not  intend 
writing  any  more  on  political  economy — hts  whole  attention  in  future 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology.  Whether  in  this  latter 
pursuit  he  will  have  an  eqnal  chance  of  benefiting  mankind,  aa  in  the 
former,  I  have  great  doubta,  or  rather  I  have  no  doubt  at  all"  (p.  17). 
Mr.  Sumner  was  the  future  Archbiabop  t 

The  purely  economic  interest  of  this  oorreapondence  ia  considerable. 
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Hutches  Xroirer  waa  a  broker  oa  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  retired 
earl^  in  life  and  est  up  as  a  ogantrj  gentleman.  He  took  a  g6ntte- 
manljr  interest  in  political  economy,  and  iras,  perhaps,  rather  more 
than  a  Socrattc  midwife  to  Bicardo's  thoughts.  There  is  between 
them  a  good  deal  of  criticiHm  of  current  theories.  Thus  at  one  time 
Malthus  is  discussed,  whom  he  seems  to  have  accepted  less  as  time 
vent  on.  "I  could  fill,"  he  says,  "sheet  after  sheet  with  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  false  reasoning  and  inconsistencies  in  this  book," 
i.e.  Maltbus'  Pol.  Econ.  (p.  16).  Frequent  allusions  and  occasional 
quotations  occur  from  some  unpnbUshed  "notes"  on  this  author, 
which  the  editors  of  this  book  hope  may  yet  be  found.  At  another 
time  the  currency  and  the  sinking  fund  are  a  good  deal  talked  about. 
He  would  like  to  see  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws  (p.  2o), 
which,  he  snys,  "create  an  unlimited  demand  for  human  beings,"  such 
as  would  in  time  reduce  the  rich  to  poverty  and  efface  all  distinction 
of  ranks  (p.  26).  It  is  highly  interesting  to  find  him  saying  of  his 
famous  theory  of  value,  "  I  fear  I  cannot  arrive  at  any  sounder  con- 
elusions  than  the  acknowledged ly  imperfect  ones  which  I  have  alreadj 
published  "  (p.  207).  Again,  he  seems  to  limit  his  theory  that  ex- 
change value  is  regulated  by  the  labour  necessary  for  its  prodactioHf 
when  he  says  (p.  152),  "It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  when 
few  exchanges  are  mode,  that  the  value  of  commodities  is  most 
peculiarly  eetimated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  produce 
tbem." 

There  ia  a  passage  of  especi&l  interest  at  the  present  time  on  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  bullion  caused  by  the  war,  "  The 
buUionists,  and  I  among  the  number,  considered  gold  and  silver  as 
less  variable  commodities  than  they  really  are,  and  the  effect  of  war 
ou  the  prices  of  these  metals  were  {tie)  certainly  very  much  under- 
rated by  thom.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  bullion  on  the  peace  in  1814, 
and  its' rise  again  on  the  renewal  of  Uie  war  on  Bonaparte's  entry  into 
Paris  are  remarkable  facts,  and  should  never  be  neglected  in  any 
future  discussion  on  this  subject "  (p.  12).  It  Is  remarkable  how  little 
gold  has,  on  the  whole,  varied  In  price,  though  the  output  has  trebled 
even  since  1886.  One  wonders  whether  the  new  gold-lields  in  Alaska 
and  the  present  war  will  again  counteract  each  other. 

On  anotlier  point  of  recent  interest,  abo,  he  shows  himself  far 
ahead  of  his  age.  "  Surely  no  reasonable  man,"  he  writes,  "  can 
apprehend  danger  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  according  the  Catholic 
claims  in  Ireland.  I  beUeve  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland 
would  be  more  secure,  but  I  should  not  see  much  to  regret  if  Ireland 
hod  a  Catholic  establishment,  in  the  same  way  as  Scotland  has  a 
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Presbyterian  one.  If  there  be  an  established  religion  it  ahoald  be 
that  of  the  greatest  number"  (p.  14S). 

Such  questions  as  these,  which  turned  his  mind  away  from  his 
favourite  economics,  wen  brought  before  hun  hy  virtue  of  his  duties 
as  member  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sicardo  never 
saw  the  borough  of  which  he  was  the  representative,  with  the 
advantage,  according  to  McCuUoch,  "  lliat  he  conld  speak  and  vote 
as  he  thought  proper,  without  l>eitig  influenced  in  any  degree  by  the 
opinions  of  his  constituents  "  (p.  107,  note  2),  He  spoke  a  good  deal 
in  Parliament,  not  without  considerable  shyness,  and  he  interested 
himself  in  electoral  reform.  "There  is  no  class  in  the  community 
whose  interestd  are  bo  clearly  on  the  side  of  good  government  as  the 
people ;  all  other  classes  may  have  private  interests  opposed  to  those 
of  the  people.  The  great  problem,  then,  is  to  obtain  security,  that  the 
reprosentaUves  shall  be  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  good  sense  of  the 
people.  The  suffrage  must  be  extensive  to  secure  the  voters  against 
corrupt  influence,  and  the  voting  must  be  by  ballot  for  the  same 
reason  "  (p.  52). 

In  another  place  he  limits  the  extension  to  the  educated,  "  This 
being  demonitrated,  we  must  extend  the  election  franchise  to  all 
reasonable  men  who  have  no  particular  interest  in  opposition  to  the 
general  interest,  and  the  most  you  cnn  require  of  the  friends  of  reform 
is  the  right  to  challenge  such  electors  as  are  without  the  necetiary 
qualifications  '*  (p.  63.  The  italics  are  his).  "  Von  would  require 
security  for  a  good  choice  of  repreHentatives,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
I  want.  If  I  cannot  obtain  it  without  limiting  the  election  franchise 
to  the  very  narrowest  bounds,  I  would  so  limit  it"  (p,  70),  These 
are  remarlcabte  declarations,  coming  from  one  oE  the  prime  movers  of 
English  Radicalism. 

Apart  from  their  more  solid  interests  the  general  reader  will  find 
these  letters  quite  worth  dipping  Into.  We  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  dispute  about  Queen  Caroline,  in  which  Ricardo  took  the 
chivalrous  side.  There  are  the  same  complaints  of  the  deterioration  of 
English  manufactures  sent  abroad  with  which  we  ore  familiar  (p.  85). 
Occasionally  we  get  a  glimpse  of  fiicardo  the  man,  who  was  some- 
times qttite  difiereat  from  the  economist ;  see  hia  letter  on  p,  139  :  "  I 
believe  they  have  lowered  the  price  of  labour  here,  but  I,  ae  a  gentle- 
man I  suppose,  always  pay  the  same."  Once  or  twice  he  even  permits 
himself  a  joke,  strictly  economic,  of  course,  "Our  Princes  have 
cortaiuly  not  refrained  from  marriage  from  a  consideration  of  Malthus's 
prudential  check,  and  from  a  fear  of  producing  a  redundant  Royal 
populaUon.    If  they  linti,  they  wonid  now  be  actaated  by  difibreut 
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motives,  and  we  might  expect  that  tbe  great  demand  for  Royal 
in&ntB  would  be  followed,  hy  so  ample  a  auppljr  as  to  occasion  a  glut " 
(p.  42  ;  cp.  p.  87). 

It  only  remaiaB  to  aa.j  that  the  book  la  as  well  edited  as  it  could  be. 
It  is  Bopplied  with  a  good  introduction  and  notes,  and  an  excellcDt 
index.  Students  of  economic  history  will  be  grateful  for  its  publi- 
cation. 

LAWRENCE  Phillips. 

THE  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE  ON  TRUSTS  :  Speeches,  De- 
bates, Resolutions,  etc.  Held  September  13-16,  1899.  [x.,  626 
pp.  Tiie  Civic  B'ederation.  Chicago,  1900.] 
MONOPOLIES  AND  TRUSTS.  By  Richard  T.  Elt,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  io  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  [xi.,  278  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5/.  ne^  Macmillun. 
New  York,  1900.] 
It  CBonot  be  said  that  either  of  these  contributions  to  *'  the  trust 
problem  **  (if  Professor  Ely  will  allow  ns  the  expression)  advance  the 
matter  much  further.  It  is,  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Brooks  put  it  to  the 
Cbicago  Conference,  oar  misfortune  rather  than  our  fault  that  no 
opiulon  upon  the  so-called  trust  has  at  present  much  value:  "The 
movement  is  too  new — it  is  too  vast ;  it  is,  above  all,  too  undeveloped." 
The  Report  of  the  Chicago  Conference  presents  ns  with  an  interesting  - 
and,  on  the  whole,  representative  snrvey  of  opinion.  Publicists, 
politicians,  and  political  economists,  no  less  than  the  average  maD,-had 
their  say,  and  considerable  pains  had  l>een  taken  to  make  the  confer- 
ence aa  representative  and  as  authoritative  as  possible.  The  result  is 
more  suggestive  and  educational  than  conclusive  or  practical.  Both 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  trusts  will  find  materials  for  their  con- 
firmation, and  the  different  "  remedies  "  that  have  been  proposed  find 
due  and  adequate  representation  ;  but  the  delegates  wisely  disclaimed 
authority,  and  as  wisely  refrained  from  adopting  resolutions  "purport- 
log  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  conference  upon  any  aspect  of  the 
subject  of  discussion."  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  readers  of 
this  Beview  to  learn  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  received  an  invitation  to 
explain  the  "  New  Trades  Combination  Movement  in  England  :  "  fais 
explanation  was  accompanied  by  a  severs  and  nncompromising  criticism 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Still,  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette. 
The  conference  does  not  seem  to  have  attempted  to  adjudicate  between 
the  rival  expositions. 

Professor  Ely's  contribution  is  more  ambitions  ;  it  aspires  to  be 
"  sdentiKo,"  and  a  great  part  of  bis  essay  is  taken  np  with  theoretical 
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issuos.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fragment  of  a  larger  and  extensive  n-ork  upon 
tlie  Dittribution  of  Wealth :  and  Bucb  a  mode  of  publication  hae,  as 
tbe  author  admits,  aa  maDj  drawbaoka  as  advantages.  FrofsBBor  Ely 
seems  anxious  to  viudicate  bis  claims  to  priority  for  original  con- 
tributions to  economic  theory  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
monopoly,  and  tbe  present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  development 
of  tbe  theory  be  originally  broaobed  in  bis  Problenu  of  To-day^ 
published  in  1888.  It  is  not  very  clear  wherein  tbe  originality  of 
Professor  Ely's  conception  of  monopoly  consists  :  still  less  clear  how 
far  it  is  helpful  or  valuable  for  theoretic  or  practical  purposes.  How- 
ever, be  has  made  a  genuine  attempt  to  give  precision  to  the  idea  of 
monopoly,  and  to  distinguish  its  different  forms  and  degrees :  and 
every  economist  knows  how  very  unsatisfactory  defiaitions  and  classi- 
fications can  be  mode  to  appear,  Tbo  essence  of  monopoly,  according 
to  Professor  Ely,  is  "  substantial  and  controlling  unity  of  action ; " 
*'  substantial  unity  of  action  "  ia  vague,  but  it  is  further  defined  as  that 
"  which  gives  exclnsive  control,  more  particularly,  though  not  solely, 
with  respect  to  price."  In  this  sense,  we  can  speak  of  "  partial  **  and 
"  complete  "  monopolies,  and  at  the  same  tune  limit  tbe  scope  of  the 
term  itself.  Professor  Ely  proceeds,  upon  tbo  basis  of  this  terminology 
— that  is, "  the  use  of  the  word  monopoly  in  economics  to  mean  unified 
control," — to  consider  the  classification  and  causes  of  monopolies.  He 
is  not  able  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  cross -division,  and  bis  sub- 
stitution of  "  social "  for  what  are  usually  called  "  artificial "  monopolies 
(iu  distinction  from  "  natural ")  does  not  seem  particularly  happy ;  but 
bore  again,  as  ProfMsor  Ely  reminds  us,  all  terms  in  economics  are 
"  more  or  less  arbitrary."  The  theoretical  difficulties  of  tlie  subject 
reach  thour  climax  in  *'  the  law  of  monopoly  price,"  where,  again. 
Professor  Ely  claims  precedence  with  a  "  new  law,"  for  the  detMis  of 
which  the  read^  must  be  referred  to  the  chapter  itself.  It  rests  on 
the  general  principle  that  "  the  monopoly  price  is  iufluenced  by  tlie 
gener&l  level  of  well-I>eing,  and  by  tbe  readiness  with  which  people 
Spend  money."  In  eh.  iv.  Professor  Ely  discusses  tbe  limits  of 
monopoly  and  tbe  permanency  of  competition,  reaching  tbe  conclusion 
limt,  *'so  far  as  we  now  see,  we  have  a  large  field  belonging  to 
monopoly  ;  but  outside  this  field  we  have  another  in  which,  under 
right  conditions,  competition  is  a  permanent  social  force.  Further- 
more, we  place  tbe  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  claim  that  com- 
petition in  industry  is  self-ao  nib  Hating  and  invariably  makes  way  for 
monopoly  "(p.  179). 

The  fifth  chapter,  on  "  The  Concentration  of  Production  and  Trusts," 
ia  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  lo  for 
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u  it  bears  upon  tiie  maio  sabject  id  band.  Tbe  profeeeor  m&intaina 
tbat  "  tbere  is  no  such  tbing  as  a  txtut  problem  in  itself  ; "  **  tbe  trust 
problem,  m  it  is  called,  meanB  tbe  wide-spread  tendenc;  to  do  bnainees 
on  a  large  scale."  It  is,  tberefore,  in  part  a  genuine  indnstrlal 
evolution,  bat  it  is  also  in  part  a  purely  specula^ve  moreinent. 
From  tbe  first  point  of  view,  trusts  are  not,  in  tbe  antbor's  judgment, 
a  bad  tbiug,  unless  business  on  a  large  scale  is  a  bad  thing,  "  On  tbe 
oontrar}',  wbou  tbej*  come  about  as  tbe  result  of  a  free  development, 
they  are  a  good  tbuig ;  and  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  attempt  lo  tveak  them 
up"  (p.  213).  The  specnlative  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
professor  would  place  on  a  par  with  the  Missiasippi  schemes  of  John 
Law  and  tbe  bubble  companies  of  the  eightoontb  centarjr  in  England  ; 
though,  owing  amoug  other  things  to  "  the  action  of  bankers  in  a  closer 
acrutiny  of  trust  projects,"  the  trust  movement "  is  not  likely  to  yield 
such  a  large  wreckage  as  the  bubble  movement  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century"  (pp.  2li,  215).  Though  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  tmet 
problem,  Frofessor  Ely  admits  that  "  when  people  talk  about  trusts, 
tiiey  bave  problems  in  mind  which  are  real  and  genuiuc."  lu  bis  last 
chapter,  be  accordingly  discusses  "evils  and  remedies."  Analysis 
reveals  tbat  we  have  to  do  with  three  main  problems  :  first,  a  monopoly 
problem  ;  secondly,  a  problem  of  industrial  concentration  ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  problem  of  wealth  concentration  (p.  217).  Tbe  professor  condemns 
tbe  efforts  that  bave  been  made  to  crush  or  check  trusts  as  "  faulty 
and  indeed  deplorable  ; "  tbe  true  remedies  must  not  be  direct,  but 
indirect.  The  author's  own  programme  of  reform  is  certainly  not 
violent  or  heroic :  it  includoa  general  and  special  education,  an 
**  ultimate  goal "  of  government  ownership  (with  or  without  "  govern- 
ment operation")  in  tbe  case  of  natural  moaopolios,  regulation  of 
bequests  and  inheritances  by  taxation  and  "  otherwise,"  tarifi*  reform, 
a  reform  of  tbe  patent  law,  and  of  the  law  of  private  corporations, 
Such  remedies,  with  a  few  others  (mainly  ooncerned  with  the  pro- 
toction  of  labour}  would,  tbe  author  maintains,  "  prove  sufficient  for 
the  disease  of  monopoly  " — a  somewhat  vague  conclusion,  but  perhaps 
aa  near  to  precision  as  might  be  expected. 

Professor  Ely's  volume  is  tbe  first  in  the  "Citizens'  Library  of 
Economics,  Politics,  and  Sociology."  Let  us  hope  tbat  tbe  oou- 
tiniiation  of  tho  series  will  support  tbe  conviction  of  the  Editor  tbat 
"  scientific  work  in  tbe  field  of  the  humanities  may  generally  be  made 
interesting  to  intelligent  citizens  through  cultivation  of  clearneas  in 
statement  and  literary  style."  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  tbat  it 
might  be  ma4e  more  useful  by  the  inclusion  of  an  index. 

SlDNET   BaIX, 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEM  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
By  JoBXPH  RowHTRBE  AsD  Arthuk  SHSKirELL.  Seventh 
Edition.  [xzxi.,784ppi  Crown  Sto.  6«.  Hodder  and  Stougbton. 
London,  1900.3 

The  public  iuterost  in  the  subject  »ud  in  the  book  ma;  reaBonablj 
be  measared  by  the  editions  issned,  Tho  first  edition  was  in  April 
1699  ;  this,  the  seventh,  in  June  1900.  The  etatisticB  have  been 
brongbt  np  to  date.  Chap,  iii.,  which  deals  with  State  Prohibition, 
is  almost  entirely  new.  Local  Option  lias  boon  separate!/  and  more 
ampljT  treated  in  chap.  iv.  High  Licence  in  chap.  v.  Tlie  Russian 
Monopoly  has  chap.  vi.  to  itself  ;  so  has  tho  Dispensarj  System 
separate  treatment  in  chap,  vii.  The  appendices,  with  the  exception 
of  one  omission,  remain.     The  illustrations  are  largely  increased. 

As  to  statistics,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  tbo  drlok  bill  rose  last  year 
by  teven  and  a  half  milliont  iterlinff.  The  average  consumption  per 
bead  was  higher,  both  in  spirits  and  in  beer.  The  average  expenditurs 
per  head  of  population  was  3s.  Id.  more.  The  economic  gravity  of 
the  problem  is  therefore  increased.  The  author's  strong  and  even 
terrible  statements  as  to  tho  social  and  political  menace  in  the  trade 
are  still  more  justified  hj  the  figures  for  1699. 

Bnt  the  special  interest  of  this  last  edition  is  found  in  the  added 
evidence  as  to  the  success  of  State  prohibition  and  local  option.  This 
has  been  collected  by  a  careful  personal  investigatioD.  In  view  of  the 
new  facta,  the  old  chapter  has  been  rewritten.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  all  my  personal  preferences  would  be  for  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  State  prohibition  ;  but  I  have  laid  the  book  down 
convinced  that  the  authors  have  fully  proved  their  contention,  i.e.  that 
State  prohibition  is  a  failure  wliere  it  has  been  tried  longest.  la 
Maine  the  law  is  openly  violated,  with  the  consent  of  authorities  and 
public.  In  some  states  prohibition  has  been  given  up ;  where  it  is 
retained,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  useful  political  cry  which  helps 
parly,  but  which  no  party  has  the  intention  or  the  power  to  enforce. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  option  Ims  had  a  considerable  measure  of 
success.  This  success  has  been  mostly  won  in  rural  and  sparsely 
populated  districts  :  and  our  authors  see  no  reason  wliy  such  a  policy 
should  not  be  eqnally  successful  in  England  as  in  America.  Where 
suocess  has  been  won  by  local  option  in  urban  centres,  it  has  always 
been  in  districts  provided  with  a  "  safety  valve  ; "  i.e.  the  near  presence 
of  another  district  where  drink  could  be  had  if  wanted.  Friends  of 
local  option  should  very  carefully  consider  tho  facts  of  this  cliapter. 

In  leferenoe  to  high  licence  the  authors  have  been  able  to 
aconmulate  fitrther  proofs  that^  laAen  bj/  iUel/t  it  is  not  a  sound  policy, 
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for  it  liae  three  evils  in  it.  First,  it  does  not  lessen  the  poUtical  pover 
of  the  tnde  ;  secondly,  it  interesta  localities  in  the  snccesB  of  the 
liquor  traffic  ;  and  thirdly,  it  intensifies  the  pressure  on  the  retailer. 

By  the  iocreased  evidence  acoamalaled,  the  authors  are  led  to  speak 
even  more  confidently  as  to  the  solntioa  of  the  problem.  The  re«l 
difficulties  are  found  in  tiie  urban  centres.  Nothing,  they  beliere,  can 
be  effective  there  except  the  overthrow  of  private  interest. 

Finally,  one  may  be  alloived  to  refer  to  the  pages  on  opposition  to 
reform.  Mr,  Ctiarlea  Walker  is  quoted  from  speeches  made  as  late  as 
November  1899,  and  again  in  March  1900.  The  Licauing  World, 
too,  supplies  instructive  reading.  I  may  remind  my  readers  that  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  signatory  to  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission viUk  ntervationt,  before  he  made  these  speeches.  Which 
policy  tlie  trade  intend  to  stand  by,  the  Majority  Report  or  the 
Jtetervationt,  will  be  plain  to  the  reader  of  this  book.  Mr.  Walker,  ia 
the  clothing  of  a  member  of  the  majority,  and  Mr,  W&lker  on  a  trade 
platfonn  or  at  a  trade  dinner,  are  not  quite  the  same  person.  There 
is  an  inclination  abroad  to  imagiue  that  the  trade  members  are  some- 
hoiv  pledged  to  the  Majority  Report,  and  that  if  temperance  reformers 
will  only  meet  them  halfway,  it  will  be  easy  to  compromise  the  little 
now  left  at  issne.  To  such  I  would  say :  Read  carefully  your  Licetuittg 
World. 

T.  C.  Frt. 

WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Abthue  L,  Bowlet,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
[vi.,  148  pp,  8vo,  6».  University  Press.  Cambridge,  1900.] 
This  is  an  instalment  of  ft  larger  work  which  Mr.  Bowley  is  pre- 
paring, as  we  gather,  and  publishing  gradually  in  the  Statitlieat 
Journal.  "If  I  had  waited,"  he  tells  us,  "till  it  was  finished,  many 
of  the  preliminary  results,  complete  in  themselves,  would  have  been 
lost  to  those  to  whom  they  might  have  been  useful,  and  helpful  criti- 
cism which,  I  trust,  may  be  evoked  by  these  notes,  lost  to  the  author." 
The  apology  is  not  needed  by  any  one  who  glances  through  these 
pages.  They  are  necessarily  of  a  fragmentary  nature.  It  seems 
difficult  to  procure  satisfactory  statistics  of  wages  with  anything  like 
continuous  regularity;  "even  Mr.  Mulball,  who  has  found  statistics 
of  almost  every  measurable  quantity,  is  obliged  to  give  very  few 
figures  of  wages."  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this 
book  may  do  something  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  that  readers  of  it 
will  obtain  such  sequences  of  wages  as  they  can  to  forward  to  the 
Loudon  School  of  Economics. 
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Tho  collection  of  atatiaiics  about  wages  is  ia  flat  opposition  to  the 
proverb  that  one  fool  is  able  to  ask  more  qneBtions  than  ten  wise  men 
can  answer.  For  it  is  only  the  expert  wlio  ib  able  to  ask  the  quoatiouB 
which  shall  produce  any  trustwortliy  information.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  difference  between  wages  and  earnings.  There  are,  Bays 
Mr.  Bowley,  deductions  and  additions  to  be  allowed  for  and  suspected. 

"The  deductions  include  neceasorj  payments  for  assistance  in  work, 
rent  of  machinery,  payment  for  light,  tools,  oil,  gunpowder,  etc. ;  fines 
for  bad  work  or  breach  of  rules — sometimes  amounting  to  a  regular 
tax,  and  expense  of  getting  to  work ;  there  are  others  less  easy  to 
reckon,  and  theoretically  perhaps  not  entering  into  the  question,  such 
as  compulsory  deduction  for  insurance,  specially  high  house-rent,  due 
to  the  necessity  of  living  in  a  special  district,  specially  high  prices  of 
commodities,  those  concealed  extortions  which  have  been  diminished 
by  the  Truck  Acts,  expense  of  special  clothing,  or  of  an  arbitrarily 
high  standard  of  living,  all  of  which  come  under  the  eoouomic  question 
of  real  income,  rather  than  the  statistical  qnestion  of  wages.  The 
additions  are :  payments  in  kind,  which  hare  gradually  diminished 
throughoQt  the  century,  and  vitiate  simple  comparisons  of  money 
wages ;  free  board,  free  house  or  gronnd,  free  clothes,  cheap  coals 
or  free  haulage,  special  ^ilitiee  for  cheap  purchase  without  middle- 
men's profits,  bonuses,  or  special  opportunities  for  earning  extra  money 
for  special  tasks"  (pp.  6,  7 ;  cf .  pp.  41,  96).  (On  p.  <!d  a  case  ts 
quoted  from  Boss  where  the  money  wages  of  a  foreman  ploughman 
were  only  £26  per  annum,  but  his  total  estimated  earned  income 
was  £50.) 

Another  difficulty  in  some  trades  is  caused  by  the  complexity  of 
organization,  as  in  the  colton-trade,  where  we  are  told  that  "  the 
workmen  have  to  employ  skilled  officials  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
payment  in  conformity  to  the  general  agreement"  (p.  4).  A  further 
point,  which  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  more  prominence  than  is  given 
to  it,  is  that  it  is  in  periods  of  depression  that  statistics  are  chiefly 
available,  and  more  rarely  iu  those  of  undue  inflation  (p.  12oJ.  The 
averages,  therefore,  tend  to  be  calculated  from  data  which  represent 
the  minimum  rather  than  the  normal. 

In  the  presentation  of  his  results  Ur.  Bowley  has  preferred  to  use 
the  kinetic  method,  which,  as  he  explains,  "  consists  in  studying,  not 
wages  themselves,  but  their  rates  of  change,  making  no  attempt  to 
construct  a  wage  census  for  former  dates  or  at  the  present  time,  but 
to  study  the  proportionate  changes  of  wages,  period  by  period^  when- 
ever we  can  obtain  a  sequence  of  figures  "  (p.  3).  It  would  be  impos- 
sible here  to  give  any  idea  of  his  facts  and  fignres  in  detail.    But 
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there  are  one  or  two  remarkable  oondnBioiu  which  emerge.  One  ia, 
that  "wages  generally  inereEBed  from  SO  to  100  per  cent,  between 
1780  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Some  trades  were  able,  chiefly 
through  their  trade  unions,  to  maiotain  the  pocaniary  atlTantage 
gained,  and  in  that  case  their  wages  ore  not  even  now  greatly  above 
the  rate  then  preTailiog"  (p.  125).  And  an  inspection  of  the  tables 
ID  this  boolc  enables  ue  to  see  that  la  nearly  all  trades  wages  are  now 
double  what  tbey  were  a  centar;  ago.  Another  point  is  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  Iios  also  increasotl.  In  1831  and  in  1892, 
for  instance,  the  weekly  wage  of  agricultural  labodrers  in  Sussex  is 
put  down  at  12«.  Bnt  in  1831  that  sum  would  b»y  5*8  pecks  of 
wheat ;  in  1892  it  would  buy  more  than  double  the  amount — 12*7  pecks. 

The  great  variation  in  wages  according  to  locality  is  a  feature  of 
agricultural  laboar  which  is  well  brought  out  by  the  receut  blue  book 
on  the  subject,  which  lias  appeared  since  Mr.  Bowley's  essay.  It 
agrees  with  him  in  finding  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  of  the  coal  mines,  it 
is  impossible  to  persuade  the  agricultural  labourer  to  work  for  so  much 
less  than  was  paid  for  banlly  more  arduous  work  in  mines  and  manu- 
factures. 

In  anotlier  trade,  that  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  we  get  a  reminder 
of  the  pathetic  picture  drawn  by  Disraeli  in  Sj/bil,  who,  from  being  in 
1790  a  fairly  well-to-do  and  conlenled  set  of  men,  in  1840  "were 
earning  a  miserable  5i.  a  week,  at  the  expenditure  of  fourteen  hours 
daily  work."  One  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  Christian  Social  Union 
may  help  to  alleviate  such  distress  if  it  should  occur  in  the  future,  by 
throwing  light  upon  it  in  its  social  and  economic  bearings. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  Cambridge  Press  has  done  its  work 
with  its  usual  thoroughness.  Maps  and  charts  are  often  the  weak 
points  in  a  book.  These  are  excellent ;  but  the  reader  would  have 
been  grateful  if  the  chart  which  faces  p.  23,  but  which  the  text  states 
should  face  p.  22,  bad  in  fact  tueed  p.  21,  where  it  is  first  discussed, 
Lawbekce  PniLtiPs. 

VALEUBS  M0BILI£:RES  :  BUSSIE  :  R^impression  de  Notices  et 

de  Tableaux  du  Bulletin  Russe  de  Statiatiquo.     [114  pp.    4to. 

St.  Feteraburg,     1900.] 

The  notes  and  tables  in  the  above  publication,  issued  under  the  super- 

vision  of  the  Russian  Finance  Department,  contain  matter  of  very 

unequal  value.     We  are  furnished  (pp.  18-26)  with  statbtics  of  the 

seoorities  of  all  sorts  created,  and  at  present  existing  in  Russia. 

Their  total  issue  price  an(Ounls,  it  appears,  to  32  niilliarde  of  francs 
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(£1^80,000,000),aadtbeirpTeBentvaJiie  to  34  [niUiards(£l  ,360,000,000). 
Tlie  total  vftluo  of  the  securities  quoted  on  tlie  London  Stook  Ezohanga 
mounts  up  to  £5,67o ,7 46,000.  The  writer  euggeats  that  an  EogliBh 
reader  might  feel  flattered  b;  the  comparison,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
points  out  its  obvioQB  nnaoundness.  The  securities  quoted  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  include  foreign  aecurities  which  are  also 
qnoted  on  every  other  stock  exoh&nge  in  Europe.  But  what  English 
reader  of  any  intelligence,  cue  may  ask,  would  think  of  instituting 
any  auob  comparieon  ?  The  total  of  aeourities  created  lu  a  country  is 
a  total  which,  without  analysis,  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  anything. 
Both  the  Bnsaian  and  the  London  aocurities  in  question  consist  in  part 
of  the  State  debt,  iu  part  of  the  shares  and  debentures  of  railways  and 
other  diTidsud-payiug  concerns.  The  amount  of  the  latter  may  perhaps 
fairly  be  taken,  so  far,  as  an  indication  of  national  wealth.  The  amount 
of  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  pro  tajUo  an  indication  of  the  negation 
of  wealth ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  diacovar  what  purpose  it  is  imi^ned 
can  be  served  by  adding  the  two  together  and  giving  the  total  in  a 
lamp  Bum. 

The  portion  of  Uie  paper  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  State 
debt  (pp.  9-13),  and  with  the  reduction  of  the  floating  debt  and  tha 
resumption  of  specie  payments  (pp.  32-37),  Is  of  much  more  interest 
and  Talne.  The  State  debt,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  begina 
with  Catherine  IL  We  hear,  indeed,  of  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
Peter  the  Groat  borrowing  £6000  from  James  I,  of  England,  which 
he  was  honest  enough  shortly  afterward  to  repay.  As  to  Peter  the 
Great's  own  methods  of  raising  funds  for  the  conduct  of  his  wars  with 
Sweden,  with  Turkey,  and  with  Poland,  they  were  distinctly  of  the 
mediieval  type,  consisting  of  forced  loans  from  rich  private  individuals 
and  from  the  mouasterteB,  sales  of  privileges,  and,  over  and  above  all, 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  metallic  currency.  At  a  period  when  the 
eopper  rouble  should  have  weighed  the  fourth  of  a  pound,  It  sometimes 
weighed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  more  than  a  fortieth.  Catherine  IL's 
methods  showed  but  a  moderate  advance  on  Peter's.  She  raised, 
certainly,  a  small  loan  in  the  modern  fashion  at  Amsterdam,  which  had 
even  then  hardly  lost  its  pre-eminence  in  European  finance.  Her  main 
resource,  however,  was  the  issue  of  assignats.  All  the  States  of 
Europe,  indeed,  as  tlie  writer  says,  "  navigated  for  long  in  the  galley 
of  a  floating  debt  before  reaching  the  haven  of  a  oonaslidated  one." 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  funded  debt  of  Eussia  was 
still  only  about  £2,000,000.  By  1803,  however,  the  issue  of  assignats 
had  reached  the  figure,  formidable  for  the  epoch,  of  £12,000/K)0,  and 
the  ^apqloouip  wars  brought  it  up  to  BOiqething  over  £10,000,000. 
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At  present  the  ooDBolidated  debt  of  Rusbul  stands  at  £660,000,000. 
Out  of  this,  however,  £60,000,000  represents  w,  nominal  increase  in  the 
capital  amount,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  five  per  cent.  Iwnds  inlo 
four  per  cents.,  a  measure  which  really  effected  a  large  annnal  saving 
in  interest ;  and  another  £200,000,000  represents  the  loans  nused  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  which  return  about  8  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  The  returns  from  the  railways,  indeeil,  arc  now  sufficient 
to  meet  half  the  sum  needed  for  the  total  service  of  the  debt. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  empire  is  now  practically  a  vanishing,  or, 
it  might  be  said,  a  vanished  quantity.  The  writer  thinlcs  the  present 
therefore  a  suitable  occasion  for  giving  it  an  obituary  notice.  In 
Engtaod  and  in  France  there  arc  floating  debts  in  a  technical  sense, 
but  they  are  of  little  concern  to  any  one.  It  would  take  a  financial 
expert,  indeed,  to  tsll  us  what  part  of  our  debt  is  floating  and  wliat  is 
consolidated.  In  Russia  the  cose  was  very  different.  At  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  War  the  floating  debt  amouutod  to  £240,000,000,  and 
consisted  of  (a)  paper  money  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  wordB,'and  (£) 
paper  money  hearing  Interest.  By  the  latter  ia  meant  the  large  mass 
of  Treasury  bills  then  afloat  which  bad,  in  theory,  some  years  to  run, 
but  which  were,  at  the  same  time,  available  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  the  acceptance  of  which,  at  any  moment,  and  in  any,  quantities, 
was  obligatory  at  the  Exchequer.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments  in  1862  proved 
a  failure.  By  1876  the  situation  was  mucli  improved  ;  the  amount  of 
the  paper  money  was  greatly  reduced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  hu'ge 
metalUo  balance  had  been  accumulated  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank 
Then,  however,  came  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  and  added  400,000,000 
of  paper  roubles  to  the  900,000,000  aheody  iu  circulation.  The  steps 
taken  towards  the  re-establishment  of  sound  finance  had  all  to  be  taken 
over  again.  They  wore  begun,  and,  from  1885,  at  any  rate,  were 
carried  out  on  a  definite  plan.  It  was  dccideil,  pretty  much  as  we 
subsequently  decided  with  regard  to  the  rnpee  in  India,  to  let  the 
paper  rouble  settle  down  to  an  average  value  In  gold  on  the  stock 
exchanges  of  Europe,  to  take  this  average  value  over  a  series  of  years, 
and  on  that  basis  to  resume  paynaent  in  gold.  The  average  value  of 
the  rouble  on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  between  1877  and  1896,  was  a  little 
over  2  marks,  or,  in  English  money,  about  2^  From  the  1st  of 
January,' 1894,  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1895,  it  did  not  fall  below 
2' 16  marks.  It  was  decided,  accordingly,  to  announce  in  1897  that 
rouble  notes  would  be  redeemed  on  that  basis,  or,  rather,  on  equivalent 
in  gold,  0*7742  grammes,  and  that  this  value  would  bo  maintained  with 
all  the  resources  of  the  Stat«.    The  decision,  as  we  know,  has  not 
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oatMfid  Knytliiug  Id  the  uature  of  an  exodus  of  gold  from  Buseia.  Oa 
the  ooutnrf,  the  treasure  held  against  the  notes  has  s'tnoe  ooa- 
siderably  increased,  and  die  0000117  '"^  become  a  gold  standard  one 
in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

William  Wasband  Cablile. 

DIE   SACHSISCHE   BAUMWOLLEN-INDUSTRIB.    Von   Db. 

Fhil.  Albix  Konio.      [370  pp.     8to.     M.  9.60.     Tenbner. 

Leipzig,  1899.] 
This  rolume  is  a  minate  examination  of  tbe  fluctuations  in  the  local  ■ 
cotton  indnstrj  of  Saxony,  from  1770  to  the  end  of  the  Kapoleonic 
Tars,  and  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  records  of  tbe  great 
fair  of  Leipzig,  held  biennially  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  This  hnge 
market  formed  a  distributing  centre,  not  only  for  the  numerous  German 
States,  but  also  for  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  conntries  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  At  the  earlier  date  mentioned,  the  slender  stock  of  cotton 
goods  brought  to  Leipzig  consisted  of  productions  of,  French,  Swiss, 
Saxon,  and  Indiun  looms.  England  was  represented  by  silk  and 
woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  and  hardware.  But  tbe  recent  innovations 
in  tbe  processes  of  manufacture,  introduced  early  in  George  the  Third's 
leigD,  were  giving  our  manufacturers  an  advantage,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  wages  even  then  prevailtDg  in  England,  which  some  of 
them  were  ready  to  grasp  at  once.  Cotton  goods  of  English  and 
Scotch  manufacture  began  to  find  their  way  to  Leipzig  from  1773 
onwards,  an  enterprising  Manohester  man  named  Humphries  taking 
a  foremost  part  in  the  new  trade.  Adopting  the  principle  of  small 
profits  and  quick  rotums,  ho  figures  in  the  annals  of  the  fairs  of 
Zjeipsig  and  Frankfort  as  the  native  producer's  moat  formidable  com- 
petitor from  1796  till  Napoleon  instituted  the  Contiaental  Systran.  In 
1798,  at  Frankfurt,  he  cleared  off  all  his  stock  to  tbe  amount  of 
500,000  florins,  while  tbe  sales  of  bis  competitors  barely  cleared  tbeh: 
expenses  in  travelling  to  and  fro  from  the  fair. 

Indeed,  interest  in  this  book  centres  in  tbe  testimony  it  bears  to  tbe 
enterprise  of  our  men  of  business  a  century  ago.  Their  methods  were 
those  with  which  we  credit  our  Crerman  competitors  of  to-tlay.  "  By 
a  sharp  drop  in  prices,  and  by  despatching  a  great  number  of  travellers 
with  samples  who  were  ready  to  transact  business  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  especially  with  regard  to  credit,  the  English  sought  to  secnre 
the  lion's  share  of  itfders,"  says  Dr.  Eonig,  and  be  proceeds  to  show 
that  they  succeeded.  Tbe  Russians,  Poles,  and  Wallachians  were  our 
best  customers,  always  insisting  on  obtaining  goods  of  British  mana- 
faetnre.     A  painstaking  Gtermao,  named  Baumgiirtel,   undertook  a 
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joarnej  tato  England  in  1791,  in  onler  to  acqiuint  lumself  with  oar 
new  Biftehuiery.  Bat  tbongh  hs  did  his  best  to  conceal  the  object  ha 
had  in  Tiew,  onr  nuiDnfactorerB  wers  too  discreet  to  allow  him  more 
than  a  paeaing  glance  at  their  new  factories,  and  he  had  to  come  awaj 
nnsatisGed.  Indian  mnslinB  in  1793,  Indian  calicoes,  and  the  textile 
fabrics  of  Chemnitz  and  the  Toigtland  in  1798,  and  the  calico  prints  of 
Saxony  in  1804,  were  all  supplanted  hj  the  products  of  English  mills. 

C.  n,  d'E.  LEPPDTGTOir. 

AMERICA'S  WOBKIKG    PEOPLE.     By  Charles  B.   Spahb. 
[261  pp.    Crown  Svo.    Si.  net.    Longmans.    New  York,  ISOO.] 

Tbe  information  which  Mr.  Spahr  gives  in  this  book  is  very  various. 
A.  chapter  on  the  trade  anions  of  Chicago  is  followed  by  a  discnssion  ' 
of  Uormoniam  ;  and  we  are  transferred  from  North  to  South,  from 
town  to  country,  apparently  very  milch  as  Mr.  Spalir'a  journeys  led 
him.  Each  chapter  is  practically  a  separate  CEsay,  and  is  interesting 
rather  as  the  personal  experience  of  a  traveller  than  for  the  economic 
Btatistics  which  it  contains. 

Five  out  of  the  ten  chnpters  of  the  book  deal  with  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  the  towoe  ;  two  more  describe  the  conditions  of  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  three  oilier  chapters  ore  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  negro  question  and  of  Mormonism.  It  is 
in  these  latter  chapters  that  Mr.  Spabr  is  most  interesting  ;  his  infor- 
mation is  evidently  lirBt-haud,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it 
truBtwortby.  lie  confesses  to  a  "strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  tbe 
negro,"  and  is  convinced,  tn  spite  of  the  peaaimiam  of  many  of  the 
wbitea  with  whom  be  came  in  contact,  of  the  groat  progress,  mestal 
and  moral  aa  well  aa  material,  which  has  beeu  made  by  the  negro 
since  liis  emancipation.  He  refuses  to  regret  that  education  in  many 
cnaea  unfits  them  for  aervice,  bat  rather  haila  this  aa  the  moat  hopeful 
sign  of  advance,  ainco  servility  is  tbe  chief  danger  of  the  negro  ;  and 
he  is  eapecially  emphatic  about  tbe  advantage  of  the  negro  francfaiae, 
and  moat  hoatile  to  its  withdrawal. 

For  the  moat  part  Mr.  Spahr  Nmita  himself  to  facts,  and  gives  us 
little  of  his  own  opinion  ;  yet  it  ia  clear  that  he  writes  in  an  optimistic 
and  hopeful  strain.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
disdnctly  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  while  tbe  restless  dis- 
content which  prevails  everywhere  is  in  itself  an  omen  of  farther 
progreea.  **  The  distinguishing  spirit  of  America's  working  people," 
saya  Mr.  Spahr,  "  is  hopeful  discontent ;  "  and  the  record  of  the  last 
few  years  shows  a  steady  advance  towards  a  better  organised  system 
of  labour  and  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  standard.  Mr.  Spahr 
baa  indeed  a  great  faith  in  the  beneficial  results  of  the  "  Americanizing 
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prooess,"  and  is  couvLDced  that  the  Ameriosa  system  of  popular 
goTertunent  is  more  Bnccessful  than  any  other  ia  securing  the  "  supe- 
riority of  common  manhood." 

M.    W.    GODFBEY. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS  OF  INDCSTRT,  being  the  first 
Toliime  of  Elemeutt  of  Eeonomict.  By  Alfred  Hakshjlll, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  In  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
[xiv.,  421  pp.  Crown  Svo.  3(.  6d.  UacmilUn.  London,  1899.] 
The  merits  of  Professor  Mardhull'a  text-book  are  too  woU  known  to 
need  restatement.  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
rearranged  in  th9  interest  of  beginners.  Some  of  the  more  difficult 
matter  has  been  omitted  altogether  or  relegated  to  appendices,  in 
some  casus  explained  at  greater  length.  In  an  interesting  prefacn  to 
tbe  third  edition,  Professor  Marshall  contrasts  the  method  of  his 
Elementt  with  that  of  his  Ecottonttci  of  Indtutry,  published  in  1879, 
In  the  Element!,  by  woy  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  too  easy 
or  too  absolute  solntions  of  economic  ilifficulties,  he  had  tended  to 
give  more  prominence  to  difficulties  wbiuh  in  his  earlier  volume  he 
had  to  a  great  extent  ignored,  with  the  result  that,  if  the  earlier 
volume  appeared  too  easy,  the  later  volume  became  too  difficult.  The 
endeavour  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  the  present  edition  "  more 
nearly  self-contained"  and  at  the  same  time  "somewhat  simpler  and 
less  technical  tlian  the  earlier  editions."  This  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment in  the  right  direction  ;  Professor  Marshall  has  not  made  too 
great  a  socrilice  of  ilifficalties  ;  his  book  still  remains  tbe  best,  because 
tbe  most  educational,  introduction  to  the  study  of  economic  problems. 
Nor  has  he  materially  modified  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
exposition,  although  a  considerable  part  of  books  i.,  ii.,  ili.,  and  v.  has 
been  rewritten.  The  appearance  of  thia  new  edition,  however,  while 
it  satisfies  one  want,  stimulates  another  and  older  want :  it  whets  the 
appetite  for  the  second  volume. 

HI8T0BY  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Siossr  3.  Chapmas, 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science  in  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  [tl6  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2<.  6<f. 
Sonnenscbein.  London,  1899.3 
This  book  is  based  on  an  essay,  written  by  the  author,  to  which  the 

Cobden  prize  at  Cambridge  was  awarded  iu  1898.    It  represents  much 
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painstakiDg  work,  anJ,  tbougli  necoBsnril;  tGcbnical  id  character,  is 
clearlf  wiittea  ftnd  MTttnged,  snd  iUufltrat«(l  b^  excelleot  diAgrams  sod 
Ublss.  The  history  of  ADglo-American  trade  is  giren  in  some  detail, 
and  ite  fluctuations  accounted  for  from  the  time  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendenee.  From  that  date  up  till  about  184a  America  puraned  a 
protectionist  policy,  but  then  established  moderate  free  trade,  the 
change  in  poUcjr  being  folloired,  or  at  any  rate  accompanied,  hj  a 
rapid  rise  in  exports.  Daring  this  period  the  trade  with  England 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  with  other  couatries,  bot  a.ttex  the 
Civil  War  America  reverted  to  protection,  and  since  then  hec  other 
trade  has  Increased  more  rapidly  than  that  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  spite  of  the  increased  trade  of  America,  oar  trade  per  head  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Chapoian  as  far  greater — ours  being  reckoned  as  oearty 
£20.  and  that  of  the.  United  States  as  between  £5  and  £6.  These 
figures,  however,  date  as  far  liack  as  189-1.  Mr.  Chapman  gives  many 
interesting  details,  in  the  course  of  the  book,  of  the  efiects  of  varioas 
events  in  either  country,  and  also  in  Europe,  on  Anglo-American 
trade :  such  as  the  Irish  potato  famine  of  1846,  which  gave  the  first 
great  impetus  to  food  export  from  America  ;  the  financial  reforms  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1852  ;  the  Civil  War  ;  and  the  payment  of  the 
French  war  indemnity  to  Germany,  The  far-reaching  effects  of  these 
and  similar  events  is  briefly  but  clearly  indicated. 

SOME    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    PIONEERS     OF    THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY.       By    Kamsden    BALMFonxH. 
[232  pp.     Crown  8vo.    2*.  6d.     Sonnenscheiu.     Loudon,  190a] 
Mr.  Balmforth  writes  clearly  and  easily,  and  the  great  variety  of 
the  subjects  with  which  he  deals  shows  that  his  interests  and  sympa- 
thies have  a  wide  range.     There  are,  for  instance,  short  biogr«|^ical 
sketches  of  Cobbett  and  Cobden,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  ;  and  some  instructive  chapters  on  working-class 
movements  like  those  of  trade  unionism  and  co-operation.    Most  of 
these  studios  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Co-operaliee 
^ewt  (which  may  be  taken  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  wholesome 
educational  work  is  being  carried  on  among  the  ranks  of  co-operalors), 
but  are  well  worth  this  republication  in  a  more  coDTenieut  form. 


END   OF  VOL.   X. 
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